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THE  JOURNAL 

OF  THE 

THE  ROYAL 

HISTORICAL  AND  ARCMOLOGrCAL  ASSOCIATION 

OE  IRELAND, 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1871. 


At  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Museum 
of  the  Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wed- 
nesday, January  4th,  1871  ; 

Eugene  Shine,  Esq.,  in  the  chair: 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1870  was 
read  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Association  entered  on  a  new  phase  in  its  career  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year  which  has  just  closed.  Having  been  recognised  by  our  gra- 
cious Queen  to  have  acquired  a  national  character,  Her  Majesty,  towards 
the  close  of  1869,  had  also  been  graciously  pleased  to  constitute  it  a  Royal 
Society,  and  to  confer  on  it  the  privilege  of  electing  Fellows.  At  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  friends  of  the  Association  looked 
forward  with  the  confident  hope  that  its  further  prosperous  progress  would 
thereby  be  secured,  and  a  stability  given  to  its  organization  which  it  had 
previously  lacked. 

"  These  sanguine  anticipations  have  not  been  falsified  ;  and  your  Com- 
mittee can  point  to  its  roll  of  Fellows,  the  increase  of  its  Members,  and 
the  pages  of  its  "Journal"  and  "  Annual  Volume,"  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  Foundation  Fellows  constituted  by  the  Queen's 
Letter,  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  since  been  enrolled — 
their  names  being  here  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  dates  of  their  elec- 
tion as  Fellows  : — 

"The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Castletown,  of  Upper  Ossory ;  Rev.  Goddard 
Richards  Purefoy  Colles,  LL.  D. ;  William  Benjamin  Leonard,  F.  G.  S.  I. ; 
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General  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Larcome,  K.  C.  B.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
M.E.I.A,  &c.;  John  13.  Sloane,  M.R.I.  A.,  C.  E.;  William  Henry  Lynn, 
V.  EL  LB.  A.,  A.  R.H.A.,  F.R.I.  A.I. ;  Rev.  Thomas  James,  F.S.  A.  ;  George 
Langtrey;  Robert  Bfalcomson  ;  R.  S.  Longworth  Dames,  M.  R.  I.  A. ;  The 
1  [on.  the  Karl  of  Antrim  ;  Arthur  Gerald  Geoghegan  ;  Rev.  S.  Malone, 
i:.  C.  C. ;  Richard  L.  Whitty  ;  Rev.  George  H.  Reade  (Honoris  Causa) ;  A. 

ribhon,  &L  K.  I.  A.,  C.  E. ;  Nicholas  Carolan;  Frederick  Adolphus 
:■.  ekson  :  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gort ;  Right  Hon.  General  Dunne,  M.  R.  I.  A. ; 
.Mm  A.  Purefoy  Colles,  M.D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  L.  K.  Q.  C.  P.  I. ;  D.  J.  Rowan, 
i  .  E. ;  Edward  Stanley  Robertson,  B.  C.  S. ;  James  B.  Farrell,  C.E. 

••  \\>ur  Treasurer  has,  in  consequence,  been  able  to  invest  Entrance 
;  i  the  amount  £50  in  the  Funds,  in  the  names  of  your  Trustees,  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  Reserve  Fund.  The  number  of  new  Fellows 
and  Members  elected  during  the  year,  amounted  to  seventy-five  ;  and  the 
entire  roll,  on  December  olst,  extended  to  692  names,  showing  an  increase 
of  ten.  Fifty-nine  Members  were  lost  by  death  or  resignation  during  the 
year,  and  six' have  been  removed  from  the  list  for  non-payment  of  subscrip- 
tions, with  the  option  of  being  restored  to  Membership  on  clearing  off 
arrears.    Their  names  are  as  follow  : — 

£    5.  d. 

W.  O'Neill  (1867-70),   1    4  0 

Stephen  Ram  (1867-70),   3    4  0 

C 'apt.  Swanne,  22nd  Regfc.  (1868-70),  3  0  0 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  Wvse  (1867-70),     1    4  0 

G.  O.  Webb  (1868-70),   1  10  0 

Ralph  AVestropp  (1868-70),  ....    1  10  0 

"  It  must  be  apparent  to  the  Members  that  if  they  all  claimed  the  pri- 
vilege accorded  to  them  by  the  Queen's  Letter,  and  in  every  case  took  out 
their  Fellowship,  that  not  only  would  a  large  increase  be  made  in  the 
Association's  annual  income,  but  that  a  Reserve  Fund,  amounting  to  over 
£1000,  would  be  at  once  created  by  the  investment  of  the  Entrance  Fees  of 
£2  e  ach.  That  all  should  do  so  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected ;  yet 
your  Committee  feel  assured  that  many  zealous  members  will,  during  the 
yi  ar  now  entered  on,  be  ready  to  further  the  interests  and  insure  the 
stability  of  the  Association  by  claiming  participation  in  the  honour  ac- 
corded to  them  by  the  Queen. 

"  Your  Committee  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  you  the  first  part 
of  'Christian  Inscriptions  in  the  Irish  Language,'  forming  the  'Annual 
Volume'  tor  1870.  This  truly  national  work  is  mainly  founded  on  the  invalu- 
able collections  of  the  late  George  Petrie,  LL.  D.,  augmented  and  edited  by 
Miss  Stok<  3.  The  letter-press  isprintedin  Demy  4to  on  tinted  paper,  and 
ibis  first  la  oiculus  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  eighteen  plates,  comprising 
forty-seven  inscrilx  <1  monuments  from  Clonmacnois,  in  tinted  lithography, 
alter  drawings  by  Miss  Stokes.  Your  Committee  append,  in  the  accom- 
plished  jvlitor's  words,  the  plan  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  this 
noble  work : — 

"'In  arranging  the  proposed  Series  of  Christian  Inscriptions  in  the 
Irish  Language;,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  follow  a  certain  plan,  by  which 
the  various  points  of  interest  belonging  to  this  Collection  maybe  most 
clearly  indicated.    Although  it  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  forma 
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Corpus  Inscriptionum  Hibernicarum,  wherever  existing,  yet  it  has  appeared 
desirable  that  the  collection  of  Inscriptions  at  Clonmacnois  and  its 
neighbourhood  should  form  the  First  Section.  It  consists  of  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  examples,  which,  being  more  or  less  arranged  in 
sequence,  form  a  complete  series  ranging  from  the  seventh  down  to  the 
twelfth  century,  showing  the  gradual  development  and  progress  of  Sculp- 
ture and  style  of  Lettering  in  Ireland,  and  which  may  thus  serve  as  a  key 
to  the  approximate  date  of  such  works  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  the  British  Islands.  Many  of  the  names  on  these 
stones  have  been  identified,  and  this  identification  is  rendered  more  or  less 
certain  by  bringing  three  forms  of  evidence  to  bear  on  each  example  :  first, 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  Annals ;  second,  the  study  of  the 
palaeographical  and  philological  forms  and  peculiarities  observable  in  the 
Inscriptions  themselves;  third,  the  amount  of  artistic  power  displayed, 
and  the  growth  and  development  of  certain  designs  at  certain  periods. 

"  '  The  series  of  monumental  slabs  of  the  Clonmacnois  School  thus 
arranged  will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  data  on  which  to  found,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  accuracy,  a  theory  as  to  the  gradual  progress  and  development 
of  the  art  of  Design  and  forms  of  Letters  used  at  various  periods,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  Inscriptions  forming  the  remainder  of  this 
Collection  will  be  arranged.  This,  the  Second  Section  of  the  Work,  will 
contain  all  the  Christian  Inscriptions  in  the  Irish  Language  as  yet  dis- 
covered in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  including  all  such  as  are  found  on 
reliquaries,  croziers,  &c. 

'"Inscriptions  widely  differing  in  date  are  often  discovered  in  the 
graveyards  of  monastic  sites  founded  in  the  sixth  century,  and  restored 
and  re-endowed  at  a  later  period.  It  is  quite  evident  that  no  topographical 
classification  of  the  drawings  of  the  stones  found  in  such  localities  could 
be  attempted,  without  sacrificing  the  chronological  arrangement.  The 
Inscriptions  forming  these  various  groups  will,  therefore,  be  arranged 
according  to  their  periods,  irrespective  of  locality.  This  part  of  the  work 
will,  however,  be  preceded  by  a  Topographical  Index  of  the  inscribed 
monuments  found  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Ireland,  with  a  Chronological 
List  of  the  names  which  appear  to  have  been  identified. 

'"A  short  historical  notice  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  foundations, 
in  connexion  with  which  such  stones  and  relics  are  found,  will  also  be 
given ;  and  the  plan  pursued  in  dealing  with  these  monuments  indivi- 
dually is  to  give — 

"  1  1.  The  Drawing ; 

"  <2.  The  Translation; 

"  '  3.  Philological  Eemarks ; 

"  *  4.  Identification,  where  possible,  of  the  person  commemorated; 
"  '  5.  Place  where  found  ; 

"  '  6.  Remarks  as  to  the  character  and  period  of  the  Art  shown  in 
the  decoration  of  these  monuments. 

" '  An  Essay  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  Irish  Art  will  form  the 
Introduction  to  the  entire  Collection,  which  will  be  concluded  by  an 
Alphabetical  List  of  all  the  proper  names  which  occur  in  the  Inscriptions, 
and  a  General  Index.' 

"  Your  Committee  feel  assured  that  the  500  copies  of  this  valuable 
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addition  to  the  historic,  artistic,  arid  palaeographic  literature  of  Ireland 
will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  become  a  scarce  work. 

"The  present  juncture  of  affairs  in  France,  rendering  it  imminent 
that  the  siege  operations  before  Paris  might  result  in  a  calamity  which  all 
ages  would  lament,  rendered  it  imperative  on  your  Committee — acting  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  to  join  that  body  in  taking 
action  in  the  matter — to  address  the  following  memorial  to  Earl  Gran- 
ville, her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  Annual  Meeting.  They  hope  to  have  the  full  sanction 
of  the  Association  for  their  act  : — 

M  'To  the  Eight  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.  G.,  Her  Majesty's  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"  *  We,  the  President,  Fellows,  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Historical 
and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  irreparable  loss  which  would  be  sustained  by 
the  whole  civilized  world  if  the  inestimable,  physical,  scientific,  antiqua- 
rian, and  literary  collections  of  Paris  should  be  destroyed  or  seriously 
injured  during  the  siege.  These  collections  represent  the  accumulated 
labours  of  many  generations,  and  are,  in  truth,  not  the  property  of  France 
only  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Many  of  the  objects  contained  in 
them,  if  once  allowed  to  perish,  no  subsequent  exertion  could  ever  replace. 
The  fate  of  the  Library  of  Strasburg  shows  that  these  priceless  collections 
are  in  real  and  imminent  peril  from  the  operations  of  war.  As  members 
of  a  body,  having  for  its  objects  the  cultivation  of  history  and  archaeology, 
we  should  deeply  deplore  the  destruction  of  these  collections:  and  we 
respectfully  call  upon  her  Majesty's  Government  to  interfere,  as  to  them 
may  seem  most  effectual,  for  their  preservation. 

"  *  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  and  Members, 

"  '  Charles  Vignoles,  D.D., 

*'  '  President. 

ui  James  Graves,  1  tj  c  . 
,11  t  n  k  r>  r  Hon.  Sees. 
"  '  John  G.  A.  Prim,  J 

"  To  this  memorial  Earl  Granville  has  returned  the  annexed  reply: — 

"  '  Foreign  Office, 

"  'December  13,  1870. 
"  1  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Earl  Granville  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  memorial,  signed  by  yourself  in  the  name  of  the  Fellows  and  Members 
of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland,  request- 
ing that  her  Majesty's  Government  will  use  their  influence  in  order  to  secure 
from  the  destruction  with  which  they  appear  threatened,  the  scientific, 
antiquarian,  literary,  and  other  collections  now  existing  in  Paris;  and  I 
am  to  state  to  you  in  reply,  that  Lord  Granville  will  cause  a  copy  of  your 
memorial  to  be  transmitted  to  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  for 
communication  to  the  Prussian  Government. 

"  '  I  am,  Sir, 

"  '  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  'J.  Hammond. 

The  Very  He  v.  C  Vignoles,  D.  D.,  President, 
Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland' 
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"  Your  Committee  must  not  forget  to  call  attention  to  the  valuable 
collection  of  antiquities  connected  with  our  Irish  Lake  Dwellings,  or 
Crannogs,  deposited  in  our  Museum  by  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Wakeman,  which  it  is  hoped  will,  when  completed,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  papers  contributed  by  Mr.  Wakeman  to  our  'Journal,'  do 
much  to  illustrate  this  hitherto  much  neglected  department  of  Irish  Arch- 
aeology. 

"  The  Treasurer's  account  for  the  year  1869,  when  audited  and  laid 
before  the  Association,  will  be  found  most  satisfactory. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  the  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  Association  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  remains  at  Glendalough,  maybe  successful,  and 
that  when  the  spring  opens  operations  may  be  commenced.  Your  Com- 
mittee also  trust  that  the  thorough  repair  of  the  Hound  Tower  and  ancient 
Churches  of  Monasterboice  will  be  secured,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Association,  before  the  present  year  expires. 

"  A  record  of  the  generous  aid  continued  to  be  afforded  to  the  Asso- 
ciation by  Mr.  A.  Fitz  Gibbon  must  not  be  omitted.  When  the  Mem- 
bers receive  the  result  of  his  investigations,  and  liberal  pecuniary  outlay, 
they  will  be  sensible  that  the  delay  of  the  'Journal'  for  October,  1869, 
must  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  Association,  as  it  will  contain  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Ireland.  The  causes  which  have 
hitherto  kept  back  the  number  of  the  'Journal'  for  October,  1867,  being 
now  removed,  it  also  will  shortly  be  issued. 

"Amongst  the  Members  whose  removal  by  death  the  Association  has  to 
regret,  your  Committee  regret  to  place  on  record  the  names  of  John 
Lindsay,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  the  Hon.  Robert  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Foot,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  Mr.  Lindsay1  was  born  at  Cork  in  the  month  of  April,  1789,  where 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education:  he  graduated  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and,  after  a  distinguished  course,  took  his  degree. 
He  subsequently  entered  the  Temple,  and  was  called  in  due  time  to 
the  Bar.  But  his  taste  for  the  study  of  archaeology  and  the  eluci- 
dation of  ancient  coins  developed  itself  at  a  very  early  period.  Whilst 
yet  a  boy  he  had  acquired  a  very  considerable  collection  of  Greek  and 
Roman  coins,  to  which  he  added  a  very  rare  selection  from  the  Saxon 
series;  and  so  highly  did  he  value  these,  his  early  treasures,  that  he  used 
to  point  out  in  his  cabinet,  when  showing  to  friends  his  subsequent  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  acquisitions,  these  very  coins  of  which,  when  a  youth, 
he  was  so  proud.  Mr.  Lindsay,  like  many  other  aspirants  to  literary  fame, 
commenced  by  communicating  papers  on  coins  and  kindred  subjects  to  the 
Gentleman* s  Magazine  and  other  periodicals  then  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
and  study  of  such  researches,  and  for  many  years  he  kept  steadily  accumu- 
lating such  stores  of  information  as  an  extensive  European  correspondence 
afforded,  and  his  own  cultivated  mind  had  from  time  to  time  suggested. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  his  nume- 
rous friends,  especially  those  more  intimate,  who  used  to  meet  him  at  his 
old  friend  Richard  Sain  thill's,  must  remember  the  pleasure  they  experienced 
whenever  they  entered  on  the  discussion  of  some  rare  Greek  or  Roman 


1  This  obituary  notice  is  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Caulficld,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Cork. 
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coin,  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  used  to  comment  on  the  passages  from 
the  old  writers  that  had  reference  to  the  character  and  times  of  the  em- 
peror or  king  under  consideration.  In  matters  of  general  archaeology,  he 
was  also  an  able  expert;  and  in  mediasval  antiquities  and  history  he  was 
eminently  qualified  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  the  writer  remembers 
how  profitably  he  spent  some  leisure  half  hours  in  examining  the  Jewish 
coins  in  his  collection,  and  how  from  the  records  of  that  ancient  people, 
both  sacred  and  secular,  he  illustrated  the  legends  and  devices  on  the  coins 
that  were  struck  by  her  conquerors,  when  a  daughter  of  Israel  was  repre- 
sented mourning,  bound  and  in  captivity,  seated  beneath  a  palm  tree,  with 
this  inscription,  '  Judea  Capta.'  A  brief  review  of  his  several  works  will 
best  show  how  successfully  his  long  life  has  been  devoted  to  his  favourite 
pursuit.  In  1839,  Mr.  Lindsay  published  'A  View  of  the  Coinage  of  Ire- 
land, from  the  Invasion  of  the  Danes  to  the  Reign  of  George  IV.,  and  Some 
Account  of  the  Ring  Money,  with  Descriptions  of  Hiberno-Danish  and  Irish 
Coins,"  &c.  4to.  This  was  the  first  successful  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the 
coins,  which  are  said  to  have  been  struck  by  the  Northmen  in  this  country. 
In  1842  he  published  'A  View  of  the  Coinage  of  the  Heptarchy,  &c,  with  a 
List  of  Unpublished  Mints  and  Moneyers  of  the  Chief  Sole  Monarchs  from 
Egbert  to  Harold  II.,  and  an  Account  of  Some  of  the  Principal  Hoards  or 
Parcels  of  Anglo-Saxon  Coins,'  &c,  4to.  In  this  important  section  the 
author  was  able  to  add  much  to  the  labours  of  Ruding  and  Mr.  Hawkins, 
of  the  British  Museum,  both  in  the  Northumbrian,  East  Anglian,  Kentish, 
and  Mercian  series.  In  1845,  appeared  '  A  View  of  the  Coinage  of  Scot- 
land, with  Copious  Tables,  Lists,  &c,  of  the  Numerous  Hoards  Discovered  in 
Scotland,  and  of  Scottish  Coins  found  in  Ireland,'  4to.  This  work,  which 
was  eagerly  looked  for,  redeemed  the  hitherto  neglected  state  of  the  Scot- 
tish series,  and  received  at  Mr.  Lindsay's  hands  a  thorough  and  systematic 
examination  and  arrangement.  In  1849  there  appeared,  '  Notices  of  Re- 
markable Mediaeval  Coins,  mostly  unpublished,'  4to.  This  treatise  contains 
some  most  interesting  solutions  of  the  legends  on  some  hitherto  unknown 
mediaeval  coins,  and  is  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  mediaeval  his- 
tory. In  1852  the  literary  world  received  with  gratitude  '  A  View  of  the 
History  and  Coinage  of  the  Parthians,  with  Descriptive  Catalogues  and 
Tables,  &c,  a  Large  Number  Unpublished,'  4to.  The  obscurity  and  little 
success  that  had  hitherto  attended  all  attempts  to  illustrate  the  coins  of  the 
Parthian  princes  render  this  work  most  valuable,  and  it  is  an  abiding  evidence 
of  the  minute  scholarship  of  the  author  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
less  known  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  In  1855  he  printed  '  Some  Obser- 
vations on  an  Ancient  Talisman  brought  from  Syria,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  Work  of  the  Chaldeans,'  4to.  This  remarkable  talisman  has  defied 
the  learned  labours  of  every  savant  who  has  attempted  its  interpretation 
up  to  the  present  time.  In  1860,  'Notices  of  Greek,  Roman,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  other  Mediaeval  Coins  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Author,'  4to.  This 
work  was  intended  as  a  supplement  to  his  former  treatise  on  the  subject, 
many  most  interesting  specimens  having  come  into  his  possession  during  the 
interval  of  publication.  In  1859  appeared  'A  Supplement  to  the  Coinage  of 
Scotland,  with  Lists,  Descriptions,  and  Extracts  from  Acts  of  Parliament,' 
4to. ;  and  in  1808  a  second  '  Supplement'  to  do.,  4to.  The  last  two  works 
contain  many  new  coins,  which  the  author  became  possessed  of  since  his 
larger  publication.    This  magnificent  array  of  accurately  illustrated  works 
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will  show  how  thoroughly  he  exhausted  the  subjects  on  which  he  toiled 
with  such  zeal ;  but  although  Mr.  Lindsay  continued  his  labours  to  the 
last,  yet  his  health  had  been  so  declining  for  some  time  past,  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  by  his  family  and  friends  that  his  collection  should  be 
disposed  of.  After  much  hesitation,  he  at  length  consented,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  coins,  which  he  had  already  used  in  his  publica- 
tions, were  consigned  to  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge,  and  on 
August  14th,  1867,  were  sold  in  London.  The  sale,  which  continued  for 
three  days,  realised  the  sum  of  £1,260,  and  of  such  rarity  were  some  of 
the  Scottish  coins,  that  two  gentlemen  were  sent  down  from  Edinburgh, 
who  purchased  some  of  the  lots  at  romantic  prices.  Mr.  Lindsay  contri- 
buted several  papers  to  the  'Journal'  of  the  Association,  and  the  aid  of 
this  eminent  numismatist  was  ever  afforded  to  your  Secretaries  on  numis- 
matic questions  with  that  unselfish  and  kind  spirit  which  distinguished 
him.  Towards  the  close  of  December,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
acute  brochitis.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  timely  aid  would  have  averted 
the  danger,  but  he  gradually  sunk,  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year,  at  noon. 

"  Mr.  Foot  contributed  a  valuable  paper  to  our  Association,  and  was 
ever  active  in  enlisting  recruits  from  amongst  the  Bar  of  Ireland,  many 
of  whose  names  in  consequence  grace  our  List  of  Members. 

"  The  Hon.  Robert  O'Brien  contributed  a  mass  of  most  valuable  notes  to 
the  portions  of  Dineley's  Tour  relative  to  Limerick  and  Clare,  and  had 
promised  his  aid  in  anything  that  related  to  the  History  of  Thomond, 
with  which  he  was  intimately  acquainted." 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Barry  Delany,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bracken,  C.  I.,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  the  former  officers  and  members  of 
Committee  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

John  Fitzsimons,  M.  D.,  and  James  George  Eobertson, 
Architect,  were  elected  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  P.  A.  Ay  1  ward,  for  his 
kindness  in  acting  as  Auditor  for  many  previous  years. 

The  following  Fellows  were  elected  : — 

Captain  T.  Bigoe  Williams,  F.  S.  A.,  27  Waterloo  Cres- 
cent, Dover  :  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Jones. 

John  Somerville,  Gilford  House,  Sandymount-square, 
Co.  Dublin  :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Graves. 

The  following  Member  of  the  Association  was  admitted 
to  Fellowship  : — 

Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  F.  S.  A.,  &c. 

The  following  Members  were  proposed  and  elected  :  — 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Howth :  proposed  by 
Dr.  Stokes. 

Miss  O'Rourke,  Moylough  House,  county  Galway  ; 

4th  ser.,  vol.  i.  2  U 
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Griffith  Griffith,  Esq.,  M.  D ,  Taltreudyn,  Merionethshire  ; 
and  Arthur  M'Mahon,  Kilkenny :  proposed  by  the  Ee v.  J. 
Graves. 

The  Rev.  Edward  O'Brien,  Professor  of  Humanity, 
Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth  :  proposed  by  Rev. 
James  Hughes. 

Thomas  Scully,  jun.,  M.  D.,  Gordon-street,  Clonmel : 
proposed  by  J.  B.  Lacy. 

Thomas  Watson,  Londonderry  :  proposed  by  W. 
Dugan. 

Robert  Romney  Kane,  Barrister-at-Law,  Wickham, 
Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin  ;  and  the  Yery  Rev.  Canon  T. 
Murphy,  P.  P.,  Youghal :  proposed  by  Barry  Delany, 
M.  D. 

David  Augustine  Nagle,  Solicitor,  59,  South  Mall, 
Cork  ;  and  Robert  H.  Jones,  Clyde  House,  Dover:  pro- 
posed by  George  Anderson. 

Thomas  Earley,  1,  Upper  Cam  den-street,  Dublin:  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  P.  V.  Skelly,  0.  P. 

Nicholas  Ennis,  Claremont,  Julianstown,  Co.  Meath: 
proposed  by  Maurice  Lenihan,  J.  P.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

W.  IT.  S.  Creed,  Enniskillen  ;  and  Charles  W.  H.  S. 
Richardson,  Rossfacl,  Ballycassidy :  proposed  by  W.  F. 
Wakeman. 

William  Fitzsimons,  Solicitor,  Maryborough  :  proposed 
by  J.  Fitzsimons,  M.  D. 

The  following  presentations  were  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors  : — 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,"  1868;  "  The  Gliddon  Mummy- 
Case  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  by 
Charles  Pickering,  M.  D. ;  and  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to 
Musardu,  the  Capital  of  the  Western  Mandingoes,"  by 
Benjamin  Anderson :  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

"Statistics  of  Minnesota,"  for  1869;  "Minnesota,  its 
Progress  and  Capabilities;1'  "A  Report  of  Explorations  in 
the  Mineral  Regions  of  Minnesota,"  by  Colonel  Charles 
Whittlesey  ;  and  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society,"  for  the  years  1868  and  1869  :  presented 
by  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society. 
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"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London," 
second  series,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  8. 

"  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,"  fourth  series,  No.  4  :  pre- 
sented by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 

"  Journal  of  the  Statistical  and  Social  Enquiry  Society 
of  Ireland,"  Part  38:  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  The  Fiftieth  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Leeds  Phi- 
losophical and  Literary  Society,"  for  1869-70  :  presented 
by  the  Society. 

"  Records  of  Buckinghamshire,"  Yol.  IV.,  No.  1  :  pre- 
sented by  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  for 
the  county  of  Buckingham. 

"A  Collection  of  Curious  and  Interesting  Epitaphs, 
copied  from  the  Monuments  of  distinguished  and  noted 
Characters  in  the  Ancient  Church  and  Burial-grounds  of 
St.  Pancras,  Middlesex,"  by  Frederick  Teague  Cansick  : 
presented  by  the  Author. 

"  Catalogue  of  the  Valuable  and  Extensive  Library  of 
Austin  Cooper,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  &c.  To  be  sold  by  Edward 
Maguire,  at  his  extensive  Sale  Rooms,  23,  SufFolk-street, 
on  Monday,  February  21st  and  following  days,"  Dublin, 
1831:  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Cooper. 

"  The  Fireside  Stories  of  Ireland,"  by  Patrick  Kennedy: 
presented  by  the  Author. 

44  Ancient  Irish  Architecture — Ardfert  Cathedral,  Co. 
Kerry  j"  "  Ancient  Irish  Architecture — Templenahoe,  Ard- 
fert ; "  "  Ancient  Irish  Architecture — Kilmalkedar,  Co. 
Kerry."  Drawn  and  Lithographed  by  Arthur  Hill,  B.  E., 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects:  pre- 
sented by  the  Author. 

"  Lough  Erne,  Enniskillen,  Beleek,  Ballyshannon,  and 
Bundoran,  with  Routes  from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen  and 
Bundoran  by  Rail  or  Steamboat,"  by  W.  F.  Wakeman  : 
presented  by  the  Author. 

The  Secretary  drew  attention  to  the  three  last  donations 
on  the  list,  and  said  they  were  well  worthy  the  patronage  of 
the  Members.  Mr.  Kennedy's  book  was  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  Irish  folk  lore.  Mr.  Hill's  publications  com- 
bined the  taste  of  the  artist  with  the  exactness  of  the  archi- 
tect ;  his  measured  drawings  and  details  leaving  nothing  to 
be  desired,  whilst  numerous  photographs  of  the  buildings 
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described  bore  witness  to  the  correctness  of  his  pencil.  The 
Hiberno-Romanesque  Churches  of  Kilmalkedar  and  Tem- 
plenahoe  were  remarkable  amongst  Irish  buildings  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Ardfert  was  a  fine 
example  of  the  pure  First  Pointed,  or  Early  English  style  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  As  to  Mr.  Wakeman's  "  Guide"  to 
Lough  Erne  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  could  from  perusal 
say,  that  it  was  racy  of  the  soil,  and,  as  might  be  expected 
from  Mr.  Wakeman's  status,  showed  the  touch  of  a  true 
antiquary  and  artist.  It  was  much  more  than  a  Guide 
Book,  whilst  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  prac- 
tical tourist.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  say  that  he  had 
derived  much  information,  as  well  as  pleasure,  from  its 
pages.  The  woodcuts  were  exquisite,  and  one  only  de- 
sired to  see  the  pages  of  the  work  enriched  by  more  of 
them,  as  he  hoped  would  be  the  case  in  a  future  edition  of 
the  book. 

Mr.  A.  G.  'Geoghegan  sent  for  exhibition  an  extremely 
curious  bronze  fibula,  of,  amongst  those  found  in  Ireland, 
most  uncommon  design,  being  strictly  Roman  in  form,  but 
with  the  chevron  incised  ornament  of  our  gold  antiques  ; 
and  a  small  bronze  spear-head,  both  of  which  were  stated  to 
have  been  found  near  Fethard,  county  of  Tipperary ;  as  also 
a  silver  signet  ring,  the  device  being  a  double  cross,  with  a 
crescent  and  star  at  either  side,  which  latter  he  had  pur- 
chased in  a  London  curiosity  shop,  where  it  was  labelled, 
"  Irish  religious  antique  ring  ;"  but  this  seemed  dubious 
enough. 

Mr.  Prim  exhibited  a  silver  cup,  which  he  said  Mr. 
Colles,  Millmount,  had,  at  his  request,  entrusted  to  him 
for  the  purpose.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association, 
he  (Mr.  Prim)  had  read  a  paper  on  the  Civic  Insignia  of 
Kilkenny,  in  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Barry  Colles  had 
been  introduced  as  having,  when  Mayor  of  Kilkenny  in 
1743,  caused  the  city  sword  and  mace  to  be  repaired,  and 
reference  was  then  made  to  that  gentleman  having  ex- 
erted himself  for  the  time  with  great  success,  although  the 
trade  afterwards  died  out,  to  establish  linen  manufacture  in 
Kilkenny.  This  cup  seemed  to  have  been  a  presentation 
to  Mr.  Barry  Colles,  in  connexion  with  that  manufac- 
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ture  movement.  It  bore  the  inscription,  in  cursive 
characters  : — 

"  Barry  Colles,  Esq.,  Hay  or 
of  Kilkenny,  September,  1743." 

Over  which  was  a  shield  bearing  a  spinning  wheel.  Mr. 
Barry  Colles  was  brother  to  Alderman  William  Colles,  the 
inventor  of  the  machinery  for  cutting  and  polishing  marble 
by  water-power,  as  still  practised  at  the  Kilkenny  marble 
mills  by  Mr.  A.  Colles,  his  great  grandson. 

Mr.  Richard  Long,  M.  D.?  exhibited  an  original  Charter, 
bearing  a  well-preserved  example  of  the  Greal  Seal  of 
Charles  II.  Both  sides  of  this  fine  Seal  were  equally 
sharp  and  uninjured  ;  it  was  of  dark  green  wax,  and 
attached  by  a  double  cord  of  yellow  and  crimson 
plaited  silk.  The  Charter  was  one  of  those  issued  under 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  was  dated  at  Dublin,  May  14th, 
19th  Charles  II.  (1667),  granting  to  Honor  Hansard  and 
Elizabeth  Hansard  the  lands  of  Richardstown,  containing 
115  acres,  plantation  measure,  in  the  barony  of  Iffa  and  Offa, 
county  of  Tipperary,  they  being  entitled  under  the  will 
of  John  Hansard,  which  was  set  out  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  amen,  I,  John  Hansard,  of  the  city  of  "Water- 
ford,  late  of  Knocktopher,  clerk,  &c,  doe  make  and  ordaine  this  my  last 
will  and  testament  in  manner  following  [here  follows  the  usual  clause 
about  soul  and  body] ;  and  as  for  my  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  .... 
ffirst,  I  give  to  the  poore  of  the  city  of  "Waterford,  or  of  the  place  where 
I  shall  die,  or  be  buried,  twenty  shillings,  at  the  discretion  of  my  wife  to 
bee  distributed.  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Honor,  my  loveing 
wife,  the  moyety  or  half  of  the  rents  reserved  upon  my  lands  lying  and 
being  in  the  east  division  of  the  barony  of  Iffa  and  Offa,  and  county 
of  Tipperary,  for  and  during  the  time  of  her  widowhood ;  but  if  she 
shall  marry,  then  to  have  but  the  third  part  of  the  said  reserved  rents 
during  her  naturall  life.  As  likewise  during  the  time  of  her  widowhood 
to  have  and  enjoy  half  of  the  rents  and  profitts  of  such  lands  as  shall  be 
received  and  obreyned  by  way  of  reprisall,  but  that  she  shall  have  the  third 
part  thereof  in  case  that  she  marry  during  the  time  of  her  natural  life. 
Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Hansard,  all  my 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  ....  to  the  onely  use  and  behoofe  of 
my  said  daughter,  &c.  Provided  that  if  I  dye  and  depart  this  life  be- 
fore my  said  lands  be  settled,  conteyning  reprisals  or  otherwise,  that  then 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  my  said  wife  and  daughter,  by  the  advice  of  my 
Christian  ffrends,  whome  I  shall  appoynt  supervisors  of  this  my  last  will 
and  testament,  to  sell  all  the  said  lands,  and  equally  to  divide  the  money 
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.  .  .  in  case  it  be  souled  in  the  time  of  my  said  wife's  widowhood  ;  but 
in  case  she  shall  marry,  then  the  money  to  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  my  daughter  to  have  two  parts  thereof,  and  my  wife  one.  Item,  I 
appoint  and  ordaine  my  loveing  wife  and  daughter  to  be  executrixes 
of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  .  .  .  Item,  I  appoint  and  intreat  my 
Christian  ffreinds,  Collon11  Crooke,  of  Clonmel,  and  Thomas  Watts,  of  the 
city  of  Waterford,  Esquires,  to  be  supervisors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,  whome  I  earnesttly  intreat  to  have  a  care  of  my  wife  and 
child,  and  to  see  my  will  performed ;  and  I  give  and  bequeath  to  each  of 
them  a  payre  of  gloves  of  the  price  of  tenn  shillings  a  payre,  &c.  In  wit- 
nesse  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and  seale  the  three  and 
twentieth  day  of  May  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  1664." 

The  Charter  likewise  granted  to  William  Stephenson, 
Thomas  Wood,  and  John  Todd,  the  lands  of  Ballywin, 
alias  Maynestown,  in  the  barony  of  Iffa  and  OfFa,  County 
of  Tipperary  ;  and  also  part  of  Goodwin's  Garden,  in  and 
about  the  town  of  Kells,  being  the  easterly  part  from  High- 
street,  containing  47a.  3r.  14p.  plantation  measure,  situate 
in  the  barony  of  Kells,  and  county  of  Kilkenny ;  and  also  the 
lands  of  Nichollstown,  containing  65a.  Sr.  plantation  mea- 
sure, in  the  barony  of  Fassadinin,  and  county  of  Kilkenny. 
The  grantees  in  both  instances  claimed  as  "  Adventurers" 
under  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Explanation;  and  the 
Charter  was  at  present  in  the  possession  of  William  Nunn 
Saunders,  Esq.,  of  Ballyhack,  county  of  Wexford,  by  whose 
permission  it  was  exhibited. 

Mr.  J.  O'Beirne  Crowe  sent  the  following  note  on  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  clocan,  as  applied  to  a 
class  of  Irish  Pagan  and  early  Christian  buildings  : — 

"I  have  long  "been  of  opinion  that  the  name  clocan,  applied  to  an 
Irish  building  of  a  certain  type,  Pagan  and  early  Christian,  was  not,  as 
hitherto  supposed,  a  derivative  from  cloc,  a  stone,  because  such  a  building 
was  made  of  stone.  The  formation  clocan  would,  no  doubt,  be  quite 
legitimate  as  a  diminutive  from  cloc,  but  I  have  really  thought  that 
clocan,  '  a  little  stone,'  would  hardly  be  adopted  by  any  people  as  a 
common  name  for  a  class  of  unique,  artificial  structures.  Co-ordinately  with 
this  conviction  of  mine  I  have  been  impressed  with  another — namely,  that, 
as  in  early  Irish  Christianity  the  clocan  was  a  religious  building,  so  it 
must  also  have  been  originally  among  our  Pagan  ancestors.  But  where 
did  they  get  the  name  ?  Just  where  they  got  the  language,  and  that  was 
most  assuredly  in  ancient  Gaul.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to 
discuss  here  the  route  taken  by  our  forefathers  in  their  journey  to  Erin, 
but  every  argument,  linguistic  and  ethnological,  confirms  the  tradition  that 
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they  came  direct  from  Spain,  and  were  a  colony  of  Celtiberians,  who 
were  themselves  a  branch  from  ancient  Gaul.  The  Gaulish  vocabulary 
has  of  late  received  some  valuable  aid  from  our  old  well-known  Irish 
forms  :  let  us  see  if,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  more  obscure  ancient 
terms  may  not  receive  reciprocal  light  from  Old  Gaulish.  In  the 
illustration  of  the  word  cloccm,  I  think,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the 
case. 

"  In  the  Alisian  inscription  (Pictet  '  Nouvel  Essai  sur  les  Inscriptions 
Gauloises,'  p.  16)  occurs  the  word  celicnon,  agreed  upon  to  signify  some 
religious  place  or  structure,  and  also  agreed  upon  by  some  of  our  ablest 
philologers  to  be  the  Gothic  kelikn  of  the  Gospels  of  Ulphilas.  The  trans- 
lator gives  kelikn  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  avwrycuov  (an  upper 
chamber),  in  Mark,  14,  15  ;  and  as  that  of  frttfiyoy  (a  tower),  in  Mark,  12,  1 ; 
and  in  Luke,  14*,  28 ;  and  from  this  word  have  branched  out  in  the 
various  Teutonic  and  other  dialects,  several  forms  to  signify  the  Latin 
ecclesia,  fanum,  turris,  &c,  such  as  the  German  chilecha  (a  church)  ;  Swiss, 
chilche  (id.) ;  then  chiricha,  kirche,  down  to  the  Scottish,  kirk;  English, 
church,  &c. 

"Now  this  celicnon  (=  celicanon)  I  take  to  be  the  ancient  form  of  our 
cloccm,  the  noun  stem  being  celica,  and  the  affix — no  =  Latin — nu. 
The  final — o,  with  the  neuter  sign  attached  =  <m,  would  be  dropped  in 
old  Irish,  and  then  we  should  have  celican,  which  by  aspiration  of  the 
second — c  coming  between  two  vowels,  and  by  certain  laws  of  trans- 
position, would  become  cl6iccm.  Compare  pp6ic,  heath,  =  Latin,  erica  = 
verica  (id.)  :  cloin,  unjust,  =  Latin,  climes  =  celinus,  &c.  Thus  we  have 
our  present  cloccm  shortened  from  cloecom  =  cloiccm  =  Gaul,  celican : 
and  that  cl6ic  (=  celica)  is  older  than  cloc,  we  may  infer  from  Cormac's 
glossary,  where  he  gives  cloec  (=  cloic),  as  the  word  for  stone  in  the 
bepla  aipbepca,  '*  language  of  exposition." 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  according  to  the  view  here  taken  of  cloccm,  the 
final  syllable  is  not  the  long  diminutive,  but  the  short  Indo-European  a-na. 
"We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  a-na  in  Irish  as  well  as  in  Old 
Gaulish.  In  the  latter  language  it  appears  in  such  words  as  Matrona, 
Sequana,  &c.  ;  in  the  former  we  find  it  in  Ceranus,  Adomnanus,  the  penults 
of  which  are  short  in  the  following  lines  from  Alcuin: — 

Patritius,  Cheranus,  Scotorum  gloria  gentis 
Atque  Columbanus,  Congallus,  Adomnanus  atque' 

(Adamnan's  St.  Columba,  ed.  Reeves). 

"  Again  as  kelikn  has  become  chiricha,  by  the  change  of  I  into  r,  so  the 
Irish  cloccm  has  become  crochan ;  comp.  Crochan  Aigle  (now  Croch 
Patric)  in  which  form  we  could  hardly  take  the  last  syllable  as  a  dimi- 
nutive. As  to  the  cloccm  and  the  cpuaccm  they  have  exactly  the  same 
form — starting  from  a  wide  base  and  ending  in  a  sharp  peak.  And,  again, 
the  clocan  was  built  on  the  earth,  while  the  udim  (cave)  and  other  build- 
ings were  built  in  the  earth.  In  co-ordinating  clocan  and  kelikn,  this  is 
the  exact  idea  required — that  is,  elevation  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
That  the  uaim  (cave)  was  a  religious  building  in  early  Christian  Ireland 
we  know  from  several  passages  in  the  "Lives  of  the  Saints."  Thus,  in 
that  of  St.  Brendan  in  the  "Book  of  Lismore,"  Bishop  Ere  is  represented 
as  once  sending  Brendan  into  a  penitential  cave  from  night  till  morning. 
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"  I  have  here  thrown  together  the  few  reasons  which  have  led  me  to 
seek  in  the  Gaulish  ceUcnon  the  present  form  of  the  word  cloccm.  The  root 
I  take  to  be  eel,  in  the  Latin  excelsus,  and  the  primary  idea  to  be  height" 

Mr.  Waters,  Town  Clerk  of  Kilkenny,  exhibited  some 
further  specimens  of  the  Records  in  his  custody.  He  said 
that  he  had  selected  for  this  occasion  a  few  letters  from 
the  Irish  Government  to  the  Corporation  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  more  interest,  perhaps,  from 
their  being  authentic  original  documents  than  from  their 
respective  contents.  But  he  was  sure  that  the  signatures 
appended,  in  autograph,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Went- 
worth,  the  unfortunate  Lord  Strafford  ;  Sir  Christopher 
"Wandesforde,  Adam  Loftus,  Sir  Charles  Coote,  Parsons, 
Borlase,  and  others  bearing  historic  names,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  have  some  attraction  for  the  Meeting.  All  the  do- 
cuments which  he  would  lay  before  the  Meeting  were 
originals  except  the  first,  which  was  a  certified  copy.  It 
had  reference  to  hawking,  which  was  a  sport  so  highly 
prized  at  the  time  : — 

"  By  the  Lord  Deputie. 

"  Whereas  we  have  imployed  the  bearer  hereof,  Richard  Kingstone,  to 
hawke  for  or  pvision  in  any  p'te  of  Ireland  where  he  shall  thinke  fitt,  for 
Partrige  and  Phesante.  These  are,  therefore,  to  will  and  require  all  men 
whom  it  may  concerne,  to  pmitt  and  suffer  him  so  to  doe,  without  any  lett 
or  molestation,  and  that  he  may  have  haukes  meate,  doges  meate,  horse- 
meate,  and  mans  meate,  payinge  readie  money  for  the  same  or  his  tickquett, 
given  at  his  Mats  Castle  of  Dublin,  this  sixth  of  October,  1621. 

(copia  vera.). 

"  I  do  acknowledge  to  have  receaved  of  the  Portreffe  of  Gowran, 
by  vertue  of  this  warrant  in  meate  and  drinke,  wth  horse  meate  and  doges 
meate,  the  some  of  viiis  ster  as  witnes  my  hand  this  xviiith  of  October, 
1621. 

"  Richard  R.  K.  Kingstoune, 
his  marke" 

The  next  document  which  he  would  read  did  not  fol- 
low in  the  sequence  of  date,  but  had  reference  to  the  same 
subject  as  the  other,  and  also  was  connected  with  hunt- 
ing 

"  After  our  heartie  Commendations,  Wee  have  caused  a  Proclamation 
be  to  lately  imprinted  concerninge  hawking  and  hunting  whereof  we  send 
you  herew11'  a  certaine  number,  requiring  you  to  cause  the  same  to  be  pub- 
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liquely  fixed  upp  and  published  and  proclaimed  in  all  the  market  townes 
and  other  publique  places  throughout  that  county.  And  soe  we  bid  you 
hartelie  farewell.    From  his  Maties  Castle  of  Dublin,  xxx°  August,  1639. 

"  Yor  verie  loving  ffriends, 

u  Wentwoeth. 

"  Ranolagh. 

"R.  Dillon.  "  Gld.  Loftus. 

"Wm.  Parsons,  "Geeeaed  Lowther. 

"Chr.  Wondesfoede.  "Jo,  Borlase. 

"Ph.  Maenwareng.  "Cha.  Coote." 

(Addressed) — "  To  our  verie  loving  friends,  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffes 
of  the  Cittie  of  Kilkenny." 

(Endorsed) — "Receaved  this  Letter  uppon  the  25th  of  September, 
1639." 

Doubtless  the  proclamations  themselves,  referred  to  in 
this  letter,  would  be  of  more  historic  interest  than  the 
letters  which  accompanied  them,  but  he  supposed  all  the 
copies  had  been  posted — at  least,  none  of  them,  unfor- 
tunately, had  come  into  his  custody.  He  would  now  read 
a  letter  from  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  subject  of  the  famous 
Commission  for  the  Remedy  of  Defective  Titles — one  of 
those  plans  for  increasing  the  royal  Exchequer,  which 
ended  so  disastrously  for  royalty:  — 

"After  or  very  hartie  Commendacons,  wee  have  by  his  Maties  dyreccons 
caused  a  proclamacon  to  bee  lately  imprinted  declaringe  his  Maties  Royall 
Grace  to  confirm  to  his  subjects  of  this  Eealme  of  Ireland  theire  defective 
Titles,  and  to  Establish  theire  Estates  and  possessions  by  Commission, 
under  his  Great  Seale  of  Engd,  of  wch  proclamacon  wee  have  herewth  sent 
you  a  certaine  number,  requiringe  you  to  cause  the  same  to  bee  published 
throughout  that  Countie,  that  all  psons  whom  it  may  concerne  may  take 
notice  therof,  and  by  the  time  therin  limited,  lay  hold  on  the  grace  and 
favour  thereby  tendered  them.  And  soe  we  bid  you  very  hartely  farewell. 
From  his  Maties  Castle  of  Dublin,  28°  July,  1632. 

"  Yor  verie  lovinge  frends, 

"  A.  F.  Loftus,  Cancr,       R.  Coeke. 
"  ¥i.  Paesons,  Glds.  Loftus. 

"  Civit.  Kilkenny.  Ed.  by  Paul  Davys." 

(Addressed  on  the  back) — "  To  our  very  loving  freindes  the  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  of  the  Citty  of  Kilkenny." 

(Endorsed) — "  Letter  from  the  Lords  Justices  to  y*  Mayor  and  Citti- 
zens  of  Kilkenny,  1632." 
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A  letter  in  connexion  with  a  proclamation  relating  to  the 
Irish  currency,  which,  however,  was  not  assimilated  to 
that  of  England  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  was  the  next 
document  : — 

"  After  our  hartie  Commendacons,  wee  have  caused  a  proclamacon  to 
bee  lat ely  imprinted  concerninge  the  Redncinge  of  all  Accompts,  Receptes, 
Paymen*"  and  issues  of  moneyes  to  sterlings  English  money  throughout 
this  Kingdome,  and  not  as  hath  bein  formerly  used  in  Irish  money,  and 
have  herewth  sent  you  a  certaine  number  of  the  sd  proclamacon,  Hereby 
requiringe  you  to  cause  the  same  to  be  proclaymed  and  publiquely  fixed 
u]>p  in  all  the  Marketts  and  other  publique  places  throughout  that  County, 
that  soe  all  p'sons  may  take  notice  thereof.  And  soe  wee  bid  you  hartily 
farewell.  Ffrom  his  Mtie8  Castle  of  Dublin,  28°  Apr.,  1637. 

"  Yor  very  loveing  freind, 

"  Wentworth. 

"  Co.  Civit.  Kilkenny.  Ed.  by  Paul  Davys." 

(Addressed  on  back) — "To  our  very  loveinge  freinds  the  Mayor  and 
Sheryffs  of  the  Citty  of  Kilkenny." 

(Endorsed) — "  Receaved  the  7th  of  June,  1837,  Government  Letter 
aV  Eeducinge  ye  coin,  1637." 

The  mode  of  recruitment  of  the  army  at  the  period  was 
indicated  in  the  next  letter,  which  was  as  follows: — 

"  After  or  hartie  commendacons,  "Wee  have  caused  a  Proclamacon  to 
be  imprinted  inlargeing  the  tyme  appointed  for  the  provinciell  Rendezvous 
of  the  men  to  bee  pressed  to  serve  his  Matie  as  Soldiers  from  the  18th  day 
of  this  month  to  a  further  tyme,  of  wch  Proclamacon  wee  herewith  send 
you  a  certaine  number,  Requering  you  to  cause  the  same  to  bee  openly 
proclaimed  and  publicquely  fixed  upp  in  all  the  Marketts  and  other  pub- 
lique places  throughout  that  County,  that  soe  all  men  whome  it  may  con- 
cerne  may  take  notice  thereof.  And  soe  wee  bid  you  heartely  farewell. 
From  his  Maju  Castle  of  Dublin,  9°  May,  1640. 

"  Yor  loving  frinds, 

"  Chr.  "Wastdesforde, 
"  R.  Dillon,  "  Gld8.  Lofttjs, 

"¥m.  Parsons,  "  Jo.  Borlase, 

"  Tho.  Rotherham. 

"  Civit.  Kilkenny. " 

(Addressed  on  Back) — "  To  or  loving  freinds  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs 
of  the  Citty  of  Kilkenny." 

(Endorsed) — "  Receaved  this  Ire  together  wth  twoe  .pclamacons  the 
12th  of  May,  1610.    The  proclamacons  was  ^claymd  then." 

He  would  conclude,  for  this  occasion,  by  reading  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  day,  to  Colonel  Warren, 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  Kilkenny,  and  a  member  of  the 
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Corporation,  respecting  the  second  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who 
had  been  attainted  of  high  treason  by  the  Parliament  of 
George  I.,  and  was  then  an  active  supporter  of  the  Jacobite 
interest. 

"Dublin,  20th  January,  1718. 

"  Sir, — Their  Excys  the  Lords  Justices  &  Council  having  issued  a 
proclamation  for  apprehending  the  late  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who  tis  believ'd 
is  either  actually  landed  or  will  soon  land  in  some  part  of  this  kingdom, 
and  being  sensible  that  special  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  those  parts  par- 
ticularly where  his  former  friends  and  Dependents  reside,  since  it  is  most 
likely  he  may  resort  thither  in  hopes  of  creating  disturbances  or  remaining 
conceal'd  among  them,  have  directed  me  to  send  you  the  said  proclamation, 
promising  themselves  more  than  ordinary  diligence  and  circumspection 
from  your  known  zeal  to  his  Mat>,s  and  his  Government: 

**  I  am,  Sir, 

' 1  Your  most  obedient 
"  humble  servant, 

"W.  BUDGELL. 

»  Col.  Warren." 

(Endorsed) — "  Secretary  of  State's  letter  ab*  ye  Duke  of  Ormonde.  20th 
Jan?,  1718." 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  sense  which  the  meeting 
entertained  of  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  valuable 
historic  documents  which  Mr.  Watters  had  kindly  brought 
under  their  notice.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  such  an  in- 
estimable collection  of  documents,  and  one  of  such  national 
value,  should  never  come  into  the  keeping  of  a  less  zealously 
careful  and  thoroughly  appreciative  custodian  than  Mr. 
Watters. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Lane,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Watters  for  bringing  so  many  curious  and  unpublished  re- 
cords under  their  notice. 

An  important  paper  was  contributed  to  the  Association 
by  General  Lefroy,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  opening 
of  the  tumulus  of  Greenmount,  near  Dundalk,  County  Louth, 
last  autumn,  by  Lord  Rathdonnell  and  the  writer,  when 
their  researches  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  Lronze 
plate,  evidently  a  portion  of  the  ornamentation  of  a  sword- 
belt,  having  on  one  side  an  interlaced  pattern,  Hiberno- 
Danish  in  its  character,  formed  of  silver  let  into  the  bronze  ; 
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and  on  the  other  side,  a  Runic  inscription — the  first  ever 
found  in  this  country,  although  such  inscriptions  are  fre- 
quent in  England  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Scotland. 
The  accounts  hitherto  given  of  the  operations  in  opening 
the  tumulus,  and  the  nature  of  the  discovery  made,  were 
not  correct  in  the  details.  The  inscription  on  the  plate 
was  at  first  read  as  stating  the  sword  to  be  that  of 
"  Tomi  ; "  but  the  Danish  savants  to  whom  the  inscription 
has  been  referred,  and  they  ought  to  be  the  best  judges, 
declared  the  name  to  be  "  Domnall,"  and  they  conjectured 
that  it  must  have  belonged  to  a  Dane  bearing  an  Irish 
name.  It  is  hoped  the  person  referred  to  may  be  iden- 
tified. General  Lefroy  sent  the  precious  piece  of  bronze 
containing  the  Eune  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  ;  and 
Lord  Rathdonnell  sent  the  bronze  hatchet  and  the  bone 
harp-pin  which  also  had  turned  up  in  the  course  of  the 
explorations  already  made  at  Greenmount,  which  were 
to  be  resumed — it  is  to  be  hoped  with  further  success  as  to 
important  discoveries — during  the  ensuing  spring. 

General  Lefroy's  Paper  would,  the  Secretary  said,  be 
printed  in  a  future  number  of  their  u  Journal." 

Mr.  Daniel  Mac  Carthy  contributed  a  transcript  of 
'The  Spanishe  Letter"  written  by  "  Don  Dermicio  Carrie" 
to  Florence  Mac  Carthy,  in  1600,  and  never  before  pub- 
lished, accompanied  by  a  translation  as  follows  : — 

"Early  in  the  month  of  June,  1601,  the  world  of  Munster,  not  less 
than  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  were  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Lord  President  had  '  laid  hands  on  Florence  MacCarthy,  and  cast  him 
into  prison.'  In  Her  Majesty's  State  Paper  Office  are  to  be  found 
in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  George  Care  we,  the  minutest  details  of 
his  long  patient  endeavours  to  reclaim  that  Irish  chieftain,  and  the  final 
necessity  and  manner  of  repressing  him  ;  these  explanations  were  intended 
for  the  statesmen  of  England,  men  who  were  able  to  understand  how  the 
Raggion  di  .stato  must  overrule  all  other  raggioni,  and  they  are  written, 
therefore,  with  naked  candour  and  veracity ;  but  for  the  world  without, 
scrupulous  about  the  violation  of  safe-conducts  and  protections  and  the 
royal  parole,  another  account  not  quite  so  circumstantial,  nor  quite  so 
true,  was  written ;  and  with  this  the  world  has  been  better  acquainted  for 
the  last  300  years. 

u  '  Upon  these,  and  many  other  reasons  that  shall  hereafter  be  alleadged 
(writes  the  author  of  the  '  Pacata  Hibernia'),  'the  President  thought  that  he 
could  not  possibly  accomplish  a  service  more  acceptable  to  Her  Majestie, 
Dor  profitable  to  the  State,  and  more  available  to  divert  the  Spanish  pre- 
parations, then  to  commit  unto  prison,  and  safe  custody,  the  body  of  this 
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Florence,  which  was  accordingly  effected  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
1601,  a  man  so  pernitious  and  dangerous  to  the  State,  which  had  sundry 
wayes  broken  his  severall  protections.  Upon  his  apprehension  (which 
was  in  Corke),  the  President  tooke  present  order  that  search  should  bee 
made  in  the  Pallace  (his  chiefe  home  in  Desmond),  and  other  places  of  his 
abode,  for  all  such  letters  and  writings  as  could  therein  be  found;  whereby 
was  discovered  such  a  sea  of  rebellious  and  traiterous  practices  as  Her 
Majestie  and  her  honourable  Councell  (being  acquainted  therewith) 
thought  good  that  hee  should  be  sent  into  England.' 

"  The  plain  meaning  of  these  sentences  is  that  when  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Privy  Council  were  made  acquainted  with  the  treasonable  practices  of 
Florence,  by  the  perusal  of  this  sea  of  rebellious  writings,  they,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  desired  Carewe  to  send  him  to  England.  The  transfer  of 
the  prisoner  to  England  was  their  doing,  not  Carewe's.  The  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  letters  of  Carewe  and  Cecyll  was,  as  the  reader  will  see,  that  as 
soon  as  Elorence  was  committed,  Carewe  wrote  to  the  Minister  tidings  of 
the  capture,  and  of  his  intention  (not  '  to  wait  till  he  should  have  laid 
the  treasonable  papers  before  the  Queen  and  Privy  Council,  and  till  he 
should  have  received  their  orders  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  prisoner,'  but) 
'  to  send  him  at  once  to  England.' 

"  '  June,  1601. — Carewe  to  Cecyll. 

"  ■  Your  Honour,  by  Patrick  Crosbie,  was  fully  advertised  of  all  the 
afFrayes  of  this  province  until  the  date  of  the  letters  he  carried;  since 
which  time,  more  than  the  restrayning  of  Elorence  MacCarthy,  who  is 
now  Her  Majesties  prisoner,  nothinge  hath  happened.  "With  James 
Eitz  Thomas,  I  do  propose  to  send  him  into  England.' 

"  'June  29,  1601. — Cecyll  to  Carewe. 

" '  I  have  received  a  letter  from  you  of  your  apprehending  of  Elorence ; 
in  whose  case,  I  pray  you,  spare  not  sending  over  of  any  proofs  you  can, 
for  although  Her  Majestie  is  not  lykely  to  proceed  vigourouslle,  yet,  she 
accounts  it  an  excellent  pledge  to  have  him  safely e  sent  hither.' 

"It  is  true  that  the  prisoner  was  not  sent  away  from  Cork  till  the  1 3th 
of  August;  but  this  was  because  there  was  no  ship  earlier  to  take  him; 
but,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  Elorence  was  committed  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  Carewe  wrote  that  he  did  pro- 
pose to  send  him  into  England.  Scarcely  two  months  later,  the  Lord 
President  laid  hands  upon  another  Irishman,  a  Mac  Carthy  also,  and  wrote 
that  he  meant  to  send  him  to  England.  To  this  Cecyll  wrote  hurried 
answer,  'As  for  your  motion  to  send  over  Cormuck,  the  Queen  seems  yet 
a  little  tickle  about  the  Tower.  Always,  methinks,  the  ordinary  course 
which  now  you  should  take  (if  his  treasons  be  so  manifest),  were  to  put 
him  to  his  triall,  and  then  stay  his  execution ;  for  the  clappinge  them  up 
without  proceedings  (whereby  their  faults  are  made  known  to  the  world) 
may  prove  scandalous.' 

"  The  sea  of  traitorous  correspondence  seized  in  the  '  Pallace,'  and  other 
abodes  of  Florence,  consisted  of  the  several  letters  which  the  reader  may 
see  in  the  '  Pacata  Hibernia,'  addressed  to  Florence  by  Irish  chieftains, 
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and  others  in  rebellion;  amongst  which  was  one  written  in  Spanish,  of 
which  only  an  abstract  is  there  given  in  English ;  it  is  this  letter  which  is 
now  about  to  be  presented  to  the  reader,  with  its  translation.  Nothing 
more  strongly  proves  the  great  prudence  or  wariness  of  Carewe's  great 
adversary,  who  for  his  part  had  also  gauged,  not  the  abilities  only,  but 
the  conscience  of  his  adversary,  than  the  fact  that  although  a  sudden  and 
simultaneous  irruption  and  search  had  been  made  into,  and  through,  all 
his  places  of  residence,  onPy  one  single  letter,  or  copy  of  a  letter,  in  his 
own  hand  writing  was  discovered;  and  this  consisting  of  a  few  lines  to  his 
kinsman  the  White  Knight,  containing  no  more  of  treason  than  the 
writer  or  its  recipient  need  have  cared  to  see  placarded  on  the  walls  of 
Shandon  Castle.  The  notice  we  find  of  this  Spanish  letter,  and  its 
writer,  in  Stafford's  narrative  is  the  following:  — 

"  '  One  Dermond  Mac  Car  tie,  a  kinsman  and  dependant  upon  Florence, 
and  by  him,  as  is  supposed,  was  sent  into  Spaine,  where  he  continued  his 
intelligencer  many  years;  and  by  the  Spanyards  called  Don  Dermutio 
Cartie,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  Master,  Florence,  dated  at  the  Groyne,  the 
9th  of  March,  1600,  a  long  letter  in  Spanish,  the  materiall  poynts  where- 
of are  thus  abstracted,  and  Englished.' 

"  That  this  Don  Dermicio  was  not  a  person  of  the  insignificance  the 
reader  might  suppose  from  this  brief  introduction  of  him,  and  the  few 
short  passages  of  his  biography  that  Carewe  has  preserved  for  us,  namely, 
that  he  was  captured  at  Rincorran,  and  hanged  at  Cork ;  but  that  he 
was  a  man  whose  opinion  influenced  the  counsels  of  Spain  at  a  critical 
moment,  with  regard  to  his  own  country,  and  that  he  possessed  intelli- 
gence, such  as  we  should  expect  in  a  person  chosen  by  one  of  the  wariest 
of  men  for  an  office  of  great  trust  and  importance,  we  may  judge  from  two 
facts,  each  remarkable.  The  first — That  Florence  did  not  hesitate  to  follow 
his  advice,  and  at  once  to  make  offer  of  his  services,  and  nearly  in  the  words 
of  Don  Dermicio  himself,  to  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  the  second — that  when 
the  threatened  expedition  of  the  Spaniards  had  filled  the  minds  of  all  men 
with  alarm,  and  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  as  well  as  the  Lord 
Deputy  and  Council  at  Dublin,  were  agitated  by  doubts  as  to  the  part  of 
the  Irish  coast  most  likely  to  be  selected  for  a  landing,  Carewe  without 
hesitation  declared  his  opinion  that  the  enemy  would  land  at  Cork,  for 
several  reasons,  but  the  first  of  all  was  because  this  Don  Dermicio  had  so 
advised  it.  '  Because  those  that  had  beene  the  greatest  dealers  about  this 
invasion,  in  Spaine,  namely,  one  Dermond  Mac  Cartie,  a  neere  kins- 
man to  Florence,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Don  Dermicio,  did  advise 
(as  aforesaid)  Florence  by  letters  (which  were  intercepted)  to  surprise 
Cork.' 

"What  was  the  precise  degree  of  kindred  between  the  writer  of  the 
Spanish  letter  and  Florence  it  is  not  easy  to  determine;  Christian  names 
amongst  the  Mac  Carthys  were  few  in  number.  Donal  (Daniel),  Cormac, 
Donogh,  Justin,  Finin  (Florence),  and  Dermod,  comprised  the  small  bap- 
tismal  circle  which  for  centuries  had  circumscribed  nearly  all  the  male 
members  of  this  numerous  sept.  At  the  time  this  letter  was  written 
there  were  multitudes  of  living  Dermods,  all  of  whom  would  have  claimed 
cousinship,  more  or  less  remote,  with  Florence.  We  know  by  the  Lam- 
beth pi  digrees,  thai  Sir  Owen  MacCarthy  lieagh,  Florence's  uncle,  had  two 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Donogh,  had  likewise  two  sons,  whose  Christian  names 
are  not  given,  but  who  are  stated  to  have  been  'in  Spain,  or  with  the 
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Arch-Duke.'  These  sons  were  Florence's  cousins  once  removed;  but, 
whatever  his  parentage,  the  ill-fortune  of  Don  Dermicio  attached  him  to 
the  hapless  expedition  of  Don  Juan  d'Aquila.  His  capture  in  the  fort  of 
Rincorran  is  thus  related  in  the  '  Pacata  Hibernia.' 

"  '  Of  the  Irish  there  was  not  a  man  taken  that  bare  weapon,  all  of  them 
being  good  guides  escaped :  only  one,  Dermod  Mac  Cartie,  by  them  called 
Don  Dermicio,  was  taken,  who  was  then  a  pensioner  to  the  King  of 
Spaine,  and  heretofore  a  servant  to  Florence  Mac  Cartie.' 

"  Without  loss  of  time  Don  Dermicio  was  examined,  and  the  history 
of  the  Spanish  letter,  and  other  matters,  was  extracted  from  him,  but 
nothing  whatever,  not  a  single  syllable  that  Carewe,  under  the  urgency  of 
Sir  Robert  Cecyll,  in  search  of  proofs  of  the  disloyalty  of  Florence,  could 
find  worthy  to  report  to  England. 

"  'Nov.  8,  1601. — Carewe  to  Cecyll. 

"  1  In  my  last  to  your  Honour,  sent  with  these,  I  did  somewhat  touch 
the  speeches  which  hath  passed  from  Don  Dermicio,  and  now  for  your 
better  understanding  I  doe  send  you  enclosed  in  this,  his  examination, 
his  voluntary  confession,  and  the  causes  of  his  knowledge  to  approve  his 
assertion. 

"  c  The  Examination  of  Don  Dermicio  taken  before  the  Lo  :  Deputy, 
and  President,  the  2nd  of  November,  1601. 

"  1  He  sayeththat  an  Irishman  called  Patricke  Synnot  (a  priest  serving 
Don  Lois  de  Carvillo,  governor  of  the  Groyne),  did  write  the  letter  from 
him,  which  in  March  or  May,  1600,  he  did  send  unto  Florence  Mac 
Cartie.    Don  Dermicio,  when  a  boy  fourteen  years  ago,  quitted  Ireland.' 

"  All  the  further  thought  that  Carewe  bestowed  upon  Don  Dermicio 
was  but  to  order  his  execution,  and  make  known  the  same  to  Cecyll ;  but 
his  countrymen  have  not  dismissed  him  so  briefly  and  ignominiously  out 
of  memory. 

"  '  In  succeeding  centuries,'  writes  Mons.  Laine,  in  his  '  History  of  the 
Mac  Carthys,'  '  this  house  has  produced  many  general  officers,  &c,  &c, 
and  many  holy  personages  eminent  for  their  piety  and  apostolic  zeal ; 
amongst  others,  Dermod  Mac  Carthy  bishop  of  Cork,1  who  in  the  reign  of 


1  In  the  pedigree  of  the  Mac  Carthys  of 
Muskerry  at  Lambeth,  Carewe  MSS.,  vol. 
626,  fols.  6,  7,  occurs  the  following 
note  : — 

"  In  this  yeare,  1615,  Donal  Mac  Car- 
thy, a  neere  kinsman  to  Cormac  M'Der- 
mod, is  made  by  the  Pope  Bishop  of  Cork, 
Rosse,  and  Cloyne.  Quaere  whether  he  is 
not  one  of  his  uncle's  sonnes?" 

By  the  same  pedigree,  we  learn  that  Sir 
Cormao  M 'Dermod  xvith  Lord  of  Mus- 
kerry had  four  uncles  (paternal) : — 1st. 
"  Cormac,  Tanist  to  his  brother  Sir  Der- 
mod, the  xiiith  Lo  :  of  M  :  and  after  him 
xiv*  Lo:  of  M."  2nd.  "  Callaghan, 
Tanist  to  Sir  Cormac :  he  was  xvth  Lo :  of 
the  country  of  Muskerry  one  whole  year, 
and  by  a  composition  for  a  portion  of  land 
did  render  the  same  to  his  nephew  Cormac 
M'Dermod."     3rd.  Owen.     4th.  Donal, 


who,  by  his  wife  Ellen,  daughter  to  Teig 
M'Dermod  Cartie  of  Coshmange,  had 
four  sons,  that  is — "  Teig,  a  captain  with 
the  Arch-Duke  in  the  low  countries." 
Donagh,  Owen,  Dermod.  If  it  be  per- 
mitted to  hazard  a  guess  in  reply  to  the 
query  of  the  pedigree,  we  would  point  to 
this  Dermod,  son  of  Donal,  "one  of  Sir 
Cormac  M'Dermod's  uncle's  sons,"  as  the 
Bishop  of  Cork,  Boss,  and  Cloyne.  The 
Pedigree  calls  the  Bishop  Donal :  Mons. 
Laine  calls  him  Dermod.  If  his  name 
were  really  Donal  he  was  not  "  one  of  Sir 
Cormac's  uncle's  sons:"  for  none  of  his 
uncles  had  a  son  of  that  name  :  if  Mons. 
Laine  was  right,  the  Bishop  may  well 
have  been  Dermod  (not  Donal,  as  the 
pedigree  has  it,  but  son  of  Donalj,  "  one 
of  the  son3  of  Sir  Cormac  M'Dermod's 
uncles." 
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Elizabeth,  laboured  during  twenty  years  to  maintain  the  faith  in  his 
diocese.  And  at  the  same  time,  another  Dermod,  a  Priest  only,  who 
arrived  at  the  crown  of  Martyrdom,'  and  he  adds  in  a  note,  '  The  charity 
of  this  worthy  Priest  had  caused  him  to  attach  himself  to  the  national 
troops,  whom  he  accompanied  in  their  battles  to  administer  spiritual  conso- 
lations to  the  wounded.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  Cork,  where  he  was  offered  not  his  life  only  and  liberty,  but 
liberal  recompense  if  he  would  consent  to  embrace  the  reformed  faith. 
The  aspect  of  a  frightful  death  failed  to  terrify  Dermod ;  he  rejected  the 
offer  to  perjure  himself,  and  chose  to  die  for  the  faith  he  had  always  pro- 
fessed. He  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  fiery  horse,  dragged  through  the  city, 
and  finally  hanged;  he  was  cut  into  quarters,  his  bowels  were  torn  out, 
and  his  members  exposed  in  public  places.' 

"For  this  frightful  narrative  Monsr.  Laine  quotes  the  authority  of  the 
Abbe  M'Geoghegan's  'History  of  Ireland,'  Tome  in.,  p.  614.  Although 
it  is  very  probable  that  Sir  George  Carewe  may  have  been  willing  to 
apply  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  treasure  to  purchase  the  spiritual  profit 
of  any  relation  of  Florence  Mac  Carthy,  or  indeed  of  any  Irishman,  this 
story  of  the  manner  of  Don  Dermicio's  execution  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  known  humanity  of  character  of  the  Lord  President." 

"  A  Spanishe  Letter  from  Don  Dermttcio  Cartie  to  Florence  Mac  Cartie. 
1600."  [thus  endorsed  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Robert  Cecyll.~\  Lam- 
beth.   Carewe  MSS.    Tome  605. 

"  Mucha  alegria  tome  con  la  buena  nueva  de  Y.  Senoria,  quando  me 
dixeron  que  abia  desembarcado  en  Corca  a  15  de  Diciembre  proximo 
passado,  despues  de  aber  passado  tantos  travayos  en  los  onze  anos  que 
estuvo  preso  en  Ynglatierra,  siendo  tres  anos  dellos  en  la  Torre  de  Lon- 
dres  que  no  pudo  casi  levantarse  en  pie,  ny  consentido  a  ningun  conosido 
suyo  visitar  le.  Tomando  por  achaque  occasa  desto  el  aberse  V.  S.  casado 
con  la  hyja  del  Conde  de  Belensen,  sin  licencia  de  la  Reyna  y,  aunque 
dizian  que  esto  era  la  causa,  yo  se  al  contrario;  y  lo  supe,  y  paso  en  la 
manera  siguiente.  Una  caravella  de  la  Magd.  del  Rey  Catolico  estando 
en  esa  costa  encontro  con  una  pinassa  di  Aviso,  que  de  Yrlanda  yva  a 
Ynglatierra;  habia  en  se  mas  Qontreinta  Espanoles,  y  Ytalianos  a  ser  jus- 
ticiados;  y  sucedio  que  la  caravella  tomo  al  Yngles,  y  la  trayo  a,  este 
Reyno.  Y  en  esta  yo  vy  las  cartas  de  aviso  que  el  Yisorey  embiava  : 
y  particularmente  he  visto  una  carta  que  el  Tesorero  de  Yrlanda  em- 
biava a  la  Reyna,  qual  hablava  solamente  de  Y.  S\  diziendo  que  como 
tenia  tantos  Senores  vassallos  suyos  poderosos,  y  ser  Y.  Sa.  bien  aparen- 
tado,  onde  relatava  los  nombres  de  cada  uno  dellos ;  y  tener  Y.  S.  sus 
tierras  en  la  parte  de  Yrlanda  mas  sercana  a  Espana,  y  aver  ydo 
sus  antecessores  della,  por  cuya  causa,  y  ser  tan  aficionado  a 
esta  Nacion,  y  aver  prendido  lengua  della,  sin  salir  de  su  tierra,  la 
Reyna  no  tendria  seguro  Yrlanda  si  Y.  S%  tendria  liberta;  que  le 
haria  guerra,  y  procureria  que  Espanoles  la  suyetasen,  y  que  por  evitar 
los  muchos  deservicios  que  a  la  Reyna  podrian  rcsultar,  seria  bien  que  Y. 
Sa.  fuese  llevado  preso  a  Ynglaitierra,  por  asegurarse  en  este  caso  :  y  esto 
es  [segun?]  que  disia  [dijo?]  aquella  relacion,  y  presto  es  la  causa  porque 
V.  Sa.  a  onze  anos  que  esta  fueso,  y  no  como  ellos  dizen  por  aber  casado  sin 
licencia  dela  Reyna :  y  la  causa  porque  agora  libertaron  a  Y.  Sa.  es  que 
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como  veen  que  su  hermano,  deudos,  vasallos,  estan  en  ayuda  de  los 
Catolicos,  haziendo  la  guerra,  y  como  la  Reyna  ve  que  su  negocio  va  al 
contrario  de  su  deseo  en  Yrlanda,  usa  de  clemencia  en  libertar  a  Y.  Sa, 
dando  le  posesion  de  sus  estados  para  que  la  sirva.  Pero  y  a  Y.  S\  con 
razon  estaba  escarmentado  de  los  travayos  que  a  onze  anos  de  prision  paso 
en  Ynglitierra,  sera  le  muy  necessario  guardarse,  ynon  se  fiar  de  Yngles ; 
si  otra  ves  le  toman  entre  manos  yamas  le  solteran ;  y  pues  agora  esta  con 
libertad  en  su  patria,  entre  sus  vasallos  y  parientes,  y  le  aconseyo  que 
agora  diese  prueba  de  si  y  de  la  esperanza  que  siempre  prevalecio  de  su  per- 
sona, en  que  se  aventaye  en  essa  guerra  de  los  Catolicos,  pues  lo  puede  hazer 
muy  a  salvo  :  sey  sierto  que  no  ay  para  que  encargo  esto  a  Y.  Sa.  que 
de  suyo  tendra  el  quidado,  y  asi  podra  avisar  ala  Magd.  del  Key 
Catolico  su  deseo,  y  el  servicio  que  le  puede  hacer,  las  villas  y  lu- 
gares  que  le  puede  entregar,  y  el  numero  de  la  gente  de  guerra 
que  tiene,  biensi  que  Y.  Sa.  quiere  pued  tomar  la  ciudad  di  Corka, 
y  avisando  largamente  a  su  Magd.  sera  Y.  S.  ayudado.  Podra  encaminar 
bus  cartas  al  Senor  Don  Diego  Brochero  Almyrante  Reall  de  la  Armada  de 
su  Magd.,  persona  que  quiere  mucho  a  los  de  nra  nacion,  y  que  con  el 
Key  puede  mucho ;  y  veniendo  las  cartas,  y  recandos  de  Y.  Sa.  a  sus 
manos  vendran  bien  encaminados,  y  gran  meyor  dispechados,  y  por  este 
camino  me  podra  escribir  para  que  yo  solicite  su  negocio  :  y  todo  se  avra- 
bien,  que  de  aca  en  tres  dias  se  puede  avisar  a  Y.  Sa.,  lo  qual  no  se  puede 
hazer  sin  mas  dilacion  a  los  Sefiores  O'Neill  y  O'Donnel,  avitando  la  parte 
del  Norte  dc  ese  Reyno ;  y  me  parece  que  por  meyor  seguridad  Y.  Sa. 
embie  sus  cartas  al  Sen*".  O'Neill  dirigidas,  como  digo,  al  Almyrante  Real, 
que  el  las  encaminara  a  este  Reyno ;  y  si  Y.  Sa.  no  quisiere  escribir  por 
esta  via,  por  mayor  seguridad  que  quiere  que  Yo  vaya  a  Yrlanda,  sobre  ello 
avise  dello  al  Senor  Don  Diego,  que  el  me  embiera  alia  ;  pues  Y.  Sa.  sabe 
que  Yo  so  bien  essa  costa  de  sus  tierras,  y  con  esto  no  me  alargo.  Nro 
Senor  guarde  y  acresiente  en  mayor  estado  a  Y.  Sa.  como  deseo. 
t     *'  Delia  Coruna  el  dia  nueve  de  Marzo  de  1600  an. 

"  Su  Primo  de  Y.  Sa.  que  sus  manos  besa,  &c,  &c,  ymo.  A  mi  Senora 
la  Condessa  embio  mis  encomiendas, 

"Dew  Deemicio  Caey. 

"  Nro  pariente  Don  Carlos  Macary  ha  sido  Cap0,  de  una  compania  de 
Yrlandeses  los  quales  por  sierta  disgracia  que  hizieron,  que  seria  larga  de 
escribir,  le  quitaron  la  compania ;  el  fue  a  la  Corte,  y  no  se  que  sera 
del;  el  Sor.  Almyrante  escribio  a  su  favor,  que  aca  no  tiene  mayor 
amigo  salvo  a  Don  Juan;  di  aquel  unque  al  presente  no  tiene  mando  que 
tenia.  Conno  que  se  librara,  bien  que  el  no  tubo  culpa  de  lo  que  hizieron 
los  soldados,  los  quales  eran  tan  dissolutos,  y  tan  mal  inclinados  que  mas 
no  podrian  ser  :  y  el  Captitan  disimulaba  mucho  con  ellos,  sin  castigarlos, 
contra  mi  voluntad,  y  a  si  retornaron  disobedientes  de  suerte  que  infama- 
ron  la  Nacion  ;  en  esto  no  me  alargo,  a  que  se  a  casado  contra  mi  voluntad 
no  como  deviera,  sino  como  se  le  antoyo ;  y  a  largo  tiempo  estaba  mal  con 
el  por  hazer  casamiento.  Yo  sirbo  en  la  compania  del  Cap11*  Diego  Costella, 
y  porque  podria  ser  no  estaria  aqui  quando  veudrian  sus  cartas  de  Ya.  S\ 
ponga  el  sobre  escrito  en  'sta  forma — 4  A  Don  Dermicio  Cary  Yrlandes,  en 
la  compania  del  Capitan  Diego  Costella,  &c.'  La  causa  porque  yo  no  pro- 
euro  yr  a  Ultonia  es  que  espero  que  su  Magd.  embiara  Armada  este  verano 
a  Yrlanda,  y  sera  a  Momonia,  onde  son  Ya.  Sa.  y  los  de  mas  mis  parientes 

4th  ser.,  yol.  i.  2  Y 
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y  deudos,  onde  yo  los  pueda  serbir,  pero  si  acaso  este  nro  no  vaya  ala  Armada 
Y  procurero  licencia,  y  ara  yr  me  alia  siquierano  quiero'estar  mas  tiempo  en 
estos  Reynos.  Ya.  Sa.  se  sirba  di  comendar  me  a  mi  Senora  Madre,  y  que  no 
este  mal  comigo  por  no  estar  como  los  de  mas  mis  hermanos.  Estoy 
aqui  en  servicio  del  Key  Catolico  de  quien  espero  mucho  merced,  que  aun- 
que  ellos  estan  bien,  confio  que  de  Su  Eeall  mano  estare  mas  aventaydo 

11  Yro  con  todos,"  &c. 

TKANSLATJON. 

I  received  with  much  joy  the  good  news  that  your  Lordship1  had 
disembarked  at  Cork,  on  the  15  th  of  December  last,  after  having  endured 


i  Lordship  —  The  stately  courtesy  of 
the  Spanish  language  not  permitting  the 
homely  usage  of  addressing  all  men  alike, 
or  speaking  to  a  nobleman,  or  indeed  to 
any  man,  as  one  might  to  a  drove  of 
contumacious  pigs,  the  words  you  and 
your,  which,  in  the  language  we  are 
now  using,  are  thought  sufficient  for 
all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  and  of  all 
the  creatures  that  came  out  of  the  ark, 
are  not  admitted  into  polite  Spanish 
conversation  or  correspondence.  For  ordi- 
nary mortals  the  terms  "Yuestra  Merced," 
or  "listed,"  for  a  single  person,  "Vuestras 
Mercedes,"  or  "  Ustedes  "  for  several,  re- 
presented by  the  initials  Vm.  or  Yms.  are 
used  as  indispensable  titles  of  politeness  ; 
but  for  personages  better  born,  or  by  posi- 
tion exalted  above  the  crowd,  the  words 
"  Vuestra  Senoria,"  represented  by  tbe 
symbols  Va.  Sa.  are  repeated  as  often  as 
such  person  is  addressed.  The  writer  of  the 
"  Pacata  Hibernia"  was  aware  of  this,  and 
when  translating  Don  Dermicio's  letter, 
used,  even  to  Florence,  the  style  of  "  your 
Lordship  :"  the  present  translator  can  find 
no  term  more  appropriate.  The  position 
of  Florence  as  Mac  Carthy  Mor,  or  chief- 
tain of  his  entire  sept,  was  never  fully 
appreciated  or  understood  by  the  English 
Authorities ;  had  he  been,  as  his  prede- 
cessor, an  Earl,  they  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  as  to  their  manner  of  addressing 
him,  when  in  favour,  or  out  of  it.  Had 
he  been,  as  the  foremost  of  his  subordinate 
chieftains  were,  prescriptively  knights,  by 
tenour  of  their  dignity,  they  would  not 
have  hesitated  thus  to  address  him.  In 
their  embarrassment,  unwilling  to  coun- 
tenance his  true  title,  and  unwilling  to  fall 
into  the  absurdity  of  calling  him  Mr., 
they  knew  no  other  way  to  speak  of  him 
than  by  his  Christian  name,  and  so  con- 
stantly was  this  name  before  the  public 
and  the  Privy  Council,  that  he  stands 
apart  from  the  men  of  his  age  as  one  with 
whom  all  the  world,  friend  and  foe,  were 


alike  familiar.  In  the  letters  written  to 
Florence  by  James  Fitz-Thoma3,the  "  Su- 
gaun  "  Earl  of  Desmond — using  Norman, 
not  Milesian  style — he  is  addressed  as 
"  My  verie  good  Lord ;"  and  the  writer 
signs  himself,  "  Your  assured  friend  and 
cousin."  A  letter  from  the  Spanish  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  has  placed  on  record 
something  more  than  a  stately  address ; 
for  that  Prelate  "  calls  God  to  witness  that 
after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  having  know- 
ledge of  your  Lordship's  valour  and  learn- 
ing, I  had  an  extreme  desire  to  see,  com- 
municate, and  confer  with  so  principal  a 
personage."  Of  Florence's  learning  Ca- 
rewe  makes  nowhere  any  mention,  nor 
does  Cecyll ;  on  the  contrary  one  of  them 
called  him  a  fool,  and  the  other  an  idiot ; 
but  this  was  because  he  had  allowed  him- 
self to  imagine  that  "the  Queen's  sacred 
word  solemnly  and  advisably  given,"  and 
"  The  Lord  President's  Protection,  given 
in  Her  Majesty's  name,  for  his  freedom," 
would  have  kept  him  out  of  Carewe's 
hands,  or  would  have  sufficed  to  procure 
his  liberation  when  exhibited  to  the  Trivy 
Council.  But  his  letter  written  to  Lord 
Thomond  from  the  Tower  sufficiently 
proves  that  he  was  learned,  at  least  in  the 
history  of  his  own  country.  These  phrases 
of  foreign  politeness  may  have  been  pleas- 
ing to  Florence,  who  met  with  not  much  of 
it  from  his  English  acquaintances ;  but  his- 
torically they  are  not  of  much  importance. 
How  our  Irish  chieftains  were  usually  ad- 
dressed by  all  men  who  admitted  their  real 
position  may  be  matter  of  more  interest. 
In  the  rolls  of  the  early  Norman  Sove- 
reigns, when  Irish  kingly  titles  were  still 
fresh  in  remembrance,  this  title  was  un- 
grudgingly given  to  the  representatives  of 
those  who  had  formerly  borne  it.  This 
writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
T.  G.  Macartney  of  Lissanourne  Castle, 
M.  P.  I.  A.,  for  the  following  instance  of 
the  application  of  this  title  to  our  Irish 
chieftains  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
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so  many  sufferings  in  the  eleven  years  of  your  imprisonment  in  England, 
three  of  these  years  having  been  spent  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  a  cell 
in  which  it  was  barely  possible  to  stand  erect1,  and  where  no  acquaintance 
was  permitted  to  visit  you,  the  reason  assigned,  for  this  treatment  being 


II.  This  monarch  preparing  for  his  in- 
vasion of  Scotland,  sent  his  royal  letters 
into  Ireland,  to  various  of  our  chieftains 
to  crave  assistance. 

"T.  Rymeri  Foedera  Acta,"  Tom.  i., 
pp.  426,  4*27. 

"  Littera  Donnaldo  Regi  de  Terah : 
pro  succursu  ejus  contra  Regem  Scotise." 

"  Rex  Donnaldo  Regi  de  Terchernall 
salutem,"  &c. 

"  Eodem  modo  scrihitur  Felminio 
quondam  filio  Regis,  &c.,  O'raly,  &c, 
Mackartan.  Offlen  Regi  de  Turtari,  &c. 
Cormac  Lethan  Macarthy  de  Desmonia," 
&c. 

As  time  passed  on,  the  kingly  title 
ceased  to  he  used  towards  Irish  chieftains 
hoth  hy  English  and  Irish.  In  October, 
1535,  O'Brien  writing  to  King  Henry 
VIII.,  says  : — "  I,  Conoughoure,  O'Bryan 
called  Prince  of  Thomon,"  and  he  signs 
himself  "  Conohwyr  O'Bryen,  Prince  of 
Thomone."  In  the  same  reign,  we  find 
O'Neill  officially  styled  "  Nohilis  et  prae- 
potens  Vir."  King  Henry  VIII.  ad- 
dressing the  Earl  of  Surrey,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  writes  "  Right 
trustie  and  well  beloved  cousin."  And 
the  same  monarch  honouring  Hugh 
O'Donel  with  his  royal  letters  makes  use 
of  phrases  scarcely  different,  "Right 
Trustie  and  well  beloved."  As  O'Donel 
was  certainly  not  a  nobler  or  greater  per- 
sonage than  O'Conor,  nor  0' Conor  than 
O'Neill,  nor  O'Neill  than  O'Brien,  nor 
O'Brien  than  MacCarthy  Mor,  this, we  may 
presume,  to  have  been  the  address  which 
that  Sovereign  would  have  used  to  each 
of  our  higher  Irish  chieftains. 

The  terms  of  address  used  by  the  heads 
of  the  great  septs  one  towards  another 
were  clearly  enough  defined,  as  was  also 
each  one's  mode  of  signature.  They  as- 
sumed^the  exclusive  possession  of  the  sept 
name,  which  no  other  than  a  chieftain 
presumed  to  use  without  his  Christian 
name  preceding  it.  No  one  knew  this 
better  than  O'Neil,  who,  though  an  Eng- 
lish Earl,  ventured  all  risks,  and  assumed 
it. 

"  Meanwhile,"  says  Camden,  "the  Earl 
of  Tiroen  watching  his  opportunity,  Tur- 
logh  Leinigh  being  dead,  who  last  bare  the 
title  of  O'Neal,  assumed  the  said  title  to 
himself  (in  comparison  whereof  the  very 
title  of  Caesar  is  contemptible  in  Ireland), 


contrary  to  what  he  had  sworn,  and 
which  was  prohibited  by  a  Statute  that 
made  it  Treason." 

And  Sir  George  Carewe,  by  a  felicitous 
coincidence  of  thought,  or  taking  friendly 
loan  of  the  expression  of  Camden,  wrote 
that  "  Tirone  thirsted  to  be  called  O'Neil, 
which  in  his  estimation  was  more  grati- 
fying than  to  be  entituled  Csesar." 

In  their  letters  to  Florence,  both 
O'Neil  and  O'Donel  address  him  merely 
as  "  Mac  Carthy,"  or  "  Mac  Carthy  Mor," 
a  title,  says  Dr.  Petrie,  "which  was  applied 
to  the  chief  of  the  senior  branch  of  the 
MacCarthys,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
chief  of  another  branch  who  was  called 
Mac  Carthy  Reagh,  and  was  not  so  applied 
until  after  the  time  of  Cormac  Finn,  King 
of  Desmond,  who  died  in  the  year,  1215." 
— "  Round  Towers  of  Ireland."  "  Our 
hearty  commendation  to  you,  Mac  Carthy 
Mor,"  &c.  They  knew  the  exact  purport 
of  these  words  ;  the  use  of  any  others 
would  have  been  received,  and  could 
have  been  intended  only  as  a  denial  of  his 
right  to  the  chieftainship  of  his  sept. 

1  Stand  erect. — Amongst  many  contri- 
vances in  the  Tower  of  London,  for  elicit- 
ing testimony  from  reluctant  speakers, 
was  an  instrument,  the  use  of  which  was 
rarely  attended  with  unsuccess ;  it  was  a 
cage  or  chamber  into  which  the  body  of 
a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  and  with  or- 
dinary pliancy  of  limb,  could  be  made  to 
enter.  Once  there,  the  space  allowed  him 
but  little  variety  of  posture ;  he  could 
neither  stand  erect  nor  lie  at  length.  The 
reader  might  suppose  from  the  above 
passage  in  the  letter  of  Don  Dermicio, 
that  his  cousin  had  been  made  to  pass  a 
portion  of  his  imprisonment  in  such  a 
chamber ;  had  it  been  so,  the  reader  may 
judge  of  the  effect  of  such  an  experiment 
upon  the  body  of  this  Irish  chieftain,  who 
is  recorded  to  have  been  "  taller  by  the 
head  and  shoulders  than  other  men  ; "  but 
in  reality,  whatever  may  have  given  oc- 
casion to  the  expression  of  Don  Dermicio, 
we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing 
that  Florence  was  ever  subjected  to  any 
such  torture ;  for  we  have  the  assurance 
of  Sir  Robert  Cecyll,  "that  it  was  not 
likely  Her  Majesty  would  proceed  vi- 
gorously against  him ;"  and,  although 
Florence,  in  numerous  passages  of  his 
petitions  to  the  Privy  Council,  makes  us 
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because  your  Lordship  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Belensen1 
without  license  from  Her  Majesty.    Such  was  the  cause  alleged,  but  I 


acquainted  with  much  that  was  unplea- 
Bant  in  Tower  life,  we  find  nowhere  any 
complaint  of  this  nature.  In  the  remark- 
able letter  to  the  Earl  of  Thomond, 
written  from  the  Tower  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  captivity,  he  wrote  of  "the  lan- 
guishing torture  of  this  close  prison, 
where,  since  my  commitment,  I  have  bene 
threcse  tossed  without  any  matter  to 
charge  me  withal."  And  to  Sir  Edward 
Conway  in  1625  from  the  Gate-house, 
"I  am  here  kept  in  a  little  narrow  close 
room  without  sight  of  the  air,  where  my 
life,  that  am  above  seventy  years  of  age, 
after  my  long  restraynt  is  much  endan- 
gered." It  was  not  till  twenty-four  years 
after  Don  Dermicio  was  turned  to  dust 
that  Florence  penned  this  description  of 
the  close  prison  into  which  he  was  again 
tossed  ;  and  it  is  rather  of  the  want  of  air 
and  light  that  he  complains  than  of  want 
of  space  for  the  extension  of  his  limbs. 
But  the  man  whose  lot  it  was  to  be  close 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  needed 
no  machinery  for  the  compression  of  his 
frame  to  make  his  life  one  of  languishing- 
torture  !  What  close  imprisonment  was  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Simpson,  who,  in  his 
admirable  '  Life  of  Father  Campion,'  has 
collected  from  the  State  Papers  the  regu- 
lations to  be  observed  with  regard  to  close 
prisoners. 

"All  their  windows,"  this  author  in- 
forms us,  "  were  blocked  up,  and  light  and 
air  conveyed  to  them  by  a  "  slope-tunnel" 
slanting  upwards,  so  that  nothing  might 
be  seen  but  the  sky,  glazed  or  latticed  at 
the  top,  so  that  nothing  might  be  thrown 
in  or  out :  closed  also  at  the  bottom  with 
casement  made  fast,  and  not  to  open,  save 
if  need  were,  one  diamond  pane  with  its 
leaden  quarrel,  and  these  openings  were 
to  be  daily  examined,  to  see  whether  any 
glass  was  broken,  or  board  removed,  and 
especially  whether  any  of  the  pieces  of 
lead  with  which  tho  glass  was  tied,  were 
taken  away  to  write  with.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  pass  by  the  Tower-Wharf 
without  cause,  and  watchmen  were  on  tho 
look  out  to  observe  whether  any  of  the 
passengers  made  any  stay,  or  cast  his  eyes 
up  to  the  prison  windows ;  the  like  watch 
was  also  kept  on  passengers  by  Tower- 
Hill.  The  Lieutenant  himself  was  always 
to  be  present  when  a  keeper  held  com- 
munication with  a  close  prisoner,  and  the 
key  of  his  cell  was  always  to  bo  in  the 
Lieutenant's  own  custody.    Any  servant 


kept  by  such  a  prisoner  was  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  as  his  master ;  every 
thing  sent  to  him  was  to  be  searched,  his 
clothes  examined,  pies  opened,  bread  cut 
across,  and  bottles  decanted.  The  strict- 
est rules  were  made  about  admitting 
strangers,  and  every  keeper  and  servant 
in  the  place  was  bound  by  oath  to  carry 
no  message." — S.  P.  0.  Dom.  1584  April, 
No.  241. 

3  Earl  of  Belensen.  Evidently  Valencia ; 
a  title  of  the  Earl  of  Clancar,  who  was 
also  Baron  Valencia.  B  in  Spanish  has 
occasionally,  before  a  vowel,  the  force  of 
English  V.  Philip  O'Sullevan  Bear,  writ- 
ing of  MacCarthy  Mor,  styles  him  Domh- 
naldus  MacCarrha  Clancarrhae  Princeps, 
atque  Belinsiae  Comes :  but  we  are  less 
prepared  to  find  official  personages  writing 
not  in  Spanish  or  in  Latin,  but  English 
dispatches,  applying  the  same  term  to  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Clancar.  In  May,  1580, 
Lord  Deputy  Pelham  wrote  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Cork  a  letter,  which,  as  it 
tends  to  illustrate  more  things,  and  greater 
things  than  the  meaning  of  the  word  used 
by  Don  Dermicio,  we  lay  before  the  reader: 

Pelham  to  the  Commissioners  at  Cork, 
May  17,  1580.    Carewe  MSS. 

"  Having  sent  to  Cork,  of  purpose,  a 
sufficient  convoy  of  horsemen,  and  ap- 
pointed certain  bands  of  footmen  to  remain 
near  the  Great  Water  for  the  safe  conduc- 
tion hither  of  the  Baron  of  Valentia,  or 
Balinche,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Clancartie, 
remaining  there  (as  I  suppose)  in  the  cus- 
tody of  you,  Mr.  Meaughe,  second  Justice 
of  Munster,  these  be  as  well  to  require  you 
Sir  Warham  Sentleger,  Knight,  as  you  the 
Justice  Meaughe,  and  also  the  Mayor  and 
officers  of  that  city  (if  the  case  so  require), 
to  deliver  the  body  of  the  said  young  Lord 
to  the  hands  of  Captain  Warham  Sentleger, 
Provost  Marshal  of  Munster,  to  be  by  him 
presently  brought  and  delivered  to  us. 
Limerick  17  May,  1580."  Signed.  Con- 
temp.    Copy,  p.  f . 

What  the  Lord  Deputy  contemplated  as 
likely  he  should  have  to  do  with  this  child 
(then  probably  about  six  or  seven  years 
old)  we  learn  from  another  letter  written 
by  him  three  days  later  to  Walsingham. 

Telham  to  Walsingham,  May  20,  1580. 
Carewe  MSS. 

"  Those  who  were  with  mo  in  this  assem- 
bly arc  not  disposed  to  serve  Her  Majesty. 
There  is  such  a  settled  hatred  of  English 
Government,  that  the  best  disposed  of  the 
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know  the  real  reason  to  have  been  far  different,  I  learned  it  in  the  manner 
following  : — A  caravel  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  cruising  on  the  Irish  coast 
fell  in  with  a  despatch  boat,  on  board  of  which  were  some  thirty  Italians 
and  Spaniards  on  their  way  to  England  for  execution.1  The  English 
pinnace  was  captured  and  brought  to  this  country ;  I  myself  saw  the  dis- 
patch from  the  Yiceroy  (Lord  Deputy),  and  especially  a  certain  letter  from 
the  Irish  Treasurer  to  the  Queen.  This  letter  was  solely  concerning  your 
Lordship.  It  stated  that  as  you  had  so  many  powerful  gentlemen  your 
vassals,  and  as  your  Lordship  was  so  nobly  allied — and  the  letter  enume- 
rated and  mentioned  them  each  by  name — that  as  your  country  lay 
most  tending  towards  Spain,  and  your  ancestors  having  come  out  from 
that  country,  for  these  reasons,  and  because  you  were  so  fervently  affected 
towards  this  nation,  and  had  acquired  its  language  without  leaving  your 
own  country,  the  Queen  could  never  hold  Ireland  safely  as  long  as 
your  Lordshship  had  your  liberty ;  for  that  you  would  be  ever  at  war  with 
her,  and  eventually  cause  the  Spaniards  to  subject  the  land ;  and  to 
avoid  the  many  evils  that  must  result  to  Her  Majesty,  it  would  be  well  that 
your  Lordship  were  taken  and  sent  prisoner  to  England.  This  is  the 
literal  matter  of  that  dispatch  ;  and  this  is  the  true  reason  of  your  Lord- 
ship's eleven  years  of  imprisonment ;  and  not,  as  they  pretend,  because  of 
your  Lordship's  marriage  without  royal  permission  :  And  the  reason  why 
you  are  now  set  at  liberty  is,  that,  as  they  see  your  brother,  your  kindred, 
and  vassals  are  all  in  arms  to  aid  the  Catholics,  and  as  the  Queen  sees 
that  all  her  affairs  in  Ireland  are  going  contrary  to  her  wishes,  she  uses 
clemency  towards  your  Lordship,  setting  you  at  liberty,  and  restoring  your 
estates,  to  induce  you  to  serve  her.  After  the  experience  your  Lordship 
has  had  of  the  sufferings  of  eleven  years  in  an  English  prison,  you  will 


Irish  do  make  profit  of  the  time  to  recover 
their  accustomed  captainries  and  extor- 
tions. 

"  Should  the  Earl  of  Clancartie  revolt, 
his  country  is  a  place  of  such  strength  as 
will  protract  the  war  to  more  length; 
which  treachery  can  be  no  way  requited 
hut  with  the  execution  of  his  son." 

No  wonder  that  before  much  longer  we 
find  a  Lord  Deputy  reporting  to  the  same 
Minister  "  the  young  Lord  Valentia's 
most  undutiful  departure  into  France." 

1  For  execution. — The  dispatches  thus 
intercepted,  and  very  accurately  abstracted, 
and  translated  into  Spanish  for  Florence's 
information,  were  those  penned  by  Sir 
"Warham  St.  Leger  in  May,  1588,  on 
occasion  of  Florence's  marriage,  and 
doubtless  not  sent  away  till  the  seas  were 
supposed  to  be  clear  of  Spanish  ships.  Of 
the  circumstance  thus  incidentally  revealed 
to  us  of  the  capture  of  one  of  H.M.'s  pin- 
naces bearing  dispatches,  and  conveying 
some  thirty  Italians  and  Spaniards  to 
England  to  be  "  justiciados,"  dealt  with 
according  to  justice — executed — we  have 


no  other  record  than  this ;  nor  can  we  be 
quite  certain  what  fate  awaited,  in  Spain, 
the  English  sailors  thus  having  to  change 
places  with  their  prisoners.  We  may  con- 
jecture that  these  Spaniards  and  Italians 
were  miserable  waifs  from  the  wrecked 
ships  of  the  Great  Armada ;  and  when  we 
remember  the  hospitality  these  wretched 
men,  cast  away  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland, 
received  from  the  Lord  Deputy,  who, 
Camden  informs  us,  "fearing  lest  they 
should  join  with  the  Irish  rebels,  and  see- 
ing that  Bingham,  Governor  of  Connaught, 
whom  he  had  once  or  twice  commanded  to 
show  rigour  towards  them  (in  deditios 
saevire)  as  they  yielded  themselves,  had 
refused  to  doe  it,  sent  Fowl,  Deputy  Mar- 
shal, who  drew  them  out  of  their  lurking 
holes,  and  hiding  places,  and  beheaded 
about  two  hundred  of  them.  This  car- 
nage the  Queen  condemned  from  her 
heart  as  savouring  of  too  great  cruelty. 
Herewith,  the  rest  being  terrified,  sick  and 
starved  as  they  were  they  committed 
themselves  to  the  sea  in  their  broken  and 
tattered  vessels,  and  were  many  of  them 
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surely  never  trust  these  English  again  !  If  once  more  you  fall  into  their 
hands  be  assured  they  will  never  let  you  out  of  them  again.1  And  now 
that  you  are  once  more  at  liberty,  in  your  own  country,  and  amidst  your  own 
relatives  and  vassals,  I  advise  you  at  once  to  give  earnest  of  your  resolution, 
and  of  the  hope  that  has  ever  been  entertained  of  your  Lordship's  person,  by 
entering  into  the  Catholic  war,  which  you  can  do  with  great  safety  :  be  as- 
sured that  in  recommending  this  I  have  at  heart  but  your  Lordship's  security. 
You  will  do  well  to  make  known  to  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  towns  and 
fortresses  which  you  can  secure  for  him,  the  number  of  the  forces  you 
have  under  arms,  and  that  your  Lordship  can,  when  you  wish  it,  secure  the 
city  of  Cork  ;  advising  at  large  His  Majesty  of  all  things,  you  will  be 
amply  assisted.2  Your  Lordship  may  send  your  letters  to  the  care  of 
Don  Diego  Brochero3  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  His  Majesty,  a  person  who 
is  much  attached  to  our  nation,  and  who  has  much  influence  with  the  king ; 
and  your  letters  reaching  him  will  be  sent  on  with  the  greater  speed ;  and 
by  this  means  you  can  write  your  commands  to  me,  that  I  may  further  in 
all  ways  your  Lordship's  wishes.  By  this  course  we  shall  be  able  to 
communicate  with  you  within  space  of  three  days,  which  cannot  be  done 
with  the  Lords  O'Neill  and  O'Donel,  living  so  far  away  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  It  seems  to  me,  even,  that  you  can  more  securely  communicate 
with  O'Neill  by  the  means  I  have  pointed  out,  by  your  directing  your 
letters  for  him  to  the  care  of  the  Admiral,  who  will  forward  them  to  him. 
But  if  your  Lordship  should  not  like  to  write  in  this  manner,  but  would 
prefer  that  I  should  myself  come  to  Ireland,  make  your  wish  known  to 
the  Admiral  Don  Diego,  and  he  will  send  me  to  you.    Your  Lordship 


swallowed  up  of  the  waves."  When  we 
remember  this,  it  is  hut  too  easy  to  predict 
what  would  he  the  nature  of  the  reception 
of  these  poor  English  sailors  in  Spain,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  suppress  the  regret  that  the 
Lord  Deputy  and  Deputy  Marshal  Fowl 
were  not  there  to  protest  against  any 
severity,  should  any  he  intended. 

1  Out  of  them  again  Vain  alike  fore- 
boding and  warning !  and  lost  even  the 
lesson  which  the  writer  might  himself 
have  learned  from  his  own  words  !  Flo- 
rence did,  as  he  was  warned,  take  the 
utmost  precautions  for  his  freedom  that 
could  he  taken  amongst  civilized  men. — 
"  the  Queen's  word  solemnly  and  ad- 
visedly given,"  "the  Lord  President's 
Protection, "  and  similar  trumpery  ;  but 
he  was  fated  to  fall  again  into  English 
hands,  and  although  his  life  was  prolonged 
nearly  forty  years  after  his  capture,  the 
words  of  Don  Dermicio  held  true  to  the 
last  day  of  his  existence :  he  never  did 
again  escape  them. 

2  Assisted. — If  a  certain  lcttor  seized  by 
Carcwe,  when  Florence's  houses  were 
searched,  which  purports  to  have  been 
written  to  the  King  of  Spain  by  Mac  Do- 
nogh  Mac  Carthy,  who  is  called  Florence's 


agent,  bo  genuine,  it  is  evident  that  the 
advice  of  Don  Dermicio  was  quickly  acted 
upon.    The  writer  of  the  letter  says  : — 

"  Having  received  direction  from  the 
Earle  of  Clan-Care,  I  would  not  omit  this 
opportunity  at  the  departure  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  Don  Martin  de  la 
Cerda,  to  make  knowen  to  your  Majestie, 
how  the  said  Earle  hath  written  to  your 
Majestie  by  two  or  three  wayes ;  but  un- 
derstanding that  these  letters  came  not  to 
your  Royall  hands,  he  hath  now  againe 
written  by  me  to  your  Majestie,  making 
offer,  as  well  of  his  person  and  lands,  as  of 
his  vassals  and  subjects,  to  your  Eoyale 
service."  &c. — "  Pac  Hib." 

3  Don  Brochero. — Don  Brochero  was  the 
Spanish  Admiral  who  conveyed  the  force 
under  Don  Juan  D'Aquila  to  Kinsale  in 
1601.  lie  appears  to  have  been  very  im- 
patient to  quit  our  Irish  shores ;  for  we 
read  in  Stafford's  Narrative,  that  when 
Don  J uan  requested  his  help  to  land  the 
stores,  "  he  answered  that  he  could  not 
attend  to  this,  or  disimbarquc  the  biskets 
which  came  in  the  bulke,  which  were 
there;  but  to  returne  presently;  and  so 
with  great  haste  caused  the  munitions  to 
be  landed,  which  they  left  upon  the  shore 
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knows  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  coasts,  I  do  not,  therefore, 
enlarge  upon  this  matter.  May  our  Lord  protect  you,  and  prosper  you  in 
your  estate,  as  I  could  wish.  From  Coruna,  this  ninth  day  of  March, 
1600. 

From  your  Lordship's  cousin,  who  kisses  your  hands,  &c.  To  My 
Lady  the  Countess  I  desire  my  salutation,  &c. 

Don  Dermtcio  Caky. 

Our  relative  Don  Carlos1  Macary  has  been  Captain  of  a  Company  of 
our  countrymen,  who  have  lately  so  misbehaved  themselves — it  would  be 
too  long  a  story  to  enter  upon  it  now — that  his  company  has  been  taken 
from  him.  He  has  been  to  the  Court ;  but  I  know  not  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  result.  The  Lord  Admiral,  than  whom  he  has  no  greater  friend 
in  this  country,  save  perhaps  Don  Juan,  has  written  in  his  favour ;  but 
up  to  the  present  he  has  not  recovered  the  Command  he  had.  I  trust  he 
will  be  restored  to  favour,  for  he  was  not  in  fault,  in  what  the  soldiers 
did.  They  have  been  so  ill  disposed,  and  ill  conducted,  that  nothing 
could  exceed  it.  The  Captain,  much  to  my  displeasure,  temporized  with 
them,  and  would  not  punish  them,  and  the  consequence  was,  they  became 
so  disobedient  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  their  country ;  but  I  will  say  no  more 
upon  this  subject.  I  have  been,  besides,  for  some  time  much  displeased  with 
him  on  account  of  his  marriage  a  marriage  which  he  has  chosen  to  make, 
following  his  own  caprice,  and  by  no  means  such  as  he  should  have  made. 
I  am  serving  in  the  company  of  Captain  Diego  Costella,  and  as  it  might 
happen  that  I  should  not  be  here  when  the  letters  of  your  Lordship 
come,  I  pray  you  to  address  them  in  manner  following: — To  Don 
Deemicio  Cahy,  Irishman,  in  the  company  of  Captain  Diego  Costella,  fyc. 
The  reason  of  my  not  procuring  permission  to  go  into  Ulster,  is  that 
I  am  in  hopes  His  Majesty  will  be  sending  the  Expedition  this  summer 
into  Ireland,  and  it  will  certainly  be  directed  into  Munster,  where  your 
Lordship,  and  most  of  my  kinsmen  and  connexions  are  ;  and  where  I  may 
the  best  serve  them.  But  should  our  Company  not  be  sent,  I  will  pro- 
cure permission  myself  to  go,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  stay  longer  in  this 
country.  Tour  Lordship  will  do  me  a  favour  in  commending  me  to  my 
Lady,  my  mother,  and  requesting  her  not  to  be  displeased  with  me  for  not 
being  in  a  like  position  to  that  of  my  brothers.  I  am  here  in  the  service 
of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  from  whom  I  trust  to  derive  much  advantage, 
so  that  although  they  are  in  good  position,  I  trust,  through  his  royal  bene- 
ficence, to  be  in  even  better. 

"With  all  respect,  &c. 


without  account  or  reason  ;  and  such  was 
the  haste  that  in  the  durt  and  ooes  of  the 
shore,  they  were  ill-handled  and  wet,  as 
if  the  enemy  had  beene  already  playing 
with  their  artillery  on  their  ships." 

1  Bon  Carlos. — He  was  one  of  five  bro- 
thers who  all  attached  themselves  to 
the  Spanish  Expedition.  His  company 
must  have  been  speedily  restored  to 
him,  as  he  went  in  command  of  it  to 
Kinsale,  where,  at  least  more  fortunate 


than  his  kinsman  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
he  met  with  a  soldier's  death  in  action. 
His  brothers — 1.  Donal  Moyle  M'Enessis 
(Dermod  Moyle  Mac  Carthj^),  Florence's 
brother's  man;  2.  Owen  Mac  Donogh 
Mac  Finnin  Cartie  of  Currowrane ;  3. 
Donel  Oge  Mac  Donel  Cartie ;  4.  Finnin 
Oge  Cartie,  appear  on  "the  list  of  those 
who  shipped  themselves  for  Spain,  from 
Kinsale,  with  Don  Juan  D'Aquila  in 
1601,"  after  the  capitulation 
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The  precise  duration  of  the  captivity — that  is,  of  the  life  of  Florence 
Mac  Carthy — had  escaped  much  diligent  investigation  of  this  writer; 
he  is  indebted  to  the  very  patient  and  more  successful  research  of  Sir 
John  Maclean,  one  of  our  ablest  genealogists,  for  the  discovery,  at  last,  of 
what  there  can  be  little  doubt  is  the  registry  of  the  place,  and  date  of  his 
burial. 

"  In  the  burial  register  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-fields,"  writes  Sir  John, 
"  occurs  the  following  entry  : — 

*  Makaeket. 
*Decr.  18th,  1640. 
*  Dnus.  Hibernicus.' 
This  can,  I  think,  be  no  other  Irish  Lord  than  Florence." 

The  subjoined  Transcript  of  the  Foundation  Charter 
of  Dunbrody  Abbey,  with  a  translation  and  notes  by  J.  H. 
Glascott,  J.  P.,  was  contributed  by  the  Kev.  John  Dunne, 
P.  P.,  Horetown,  Co.  Wexford  : — 

"  Monasterium  B.  Mariae  de  Dunbrothy,  Alias  de  Portu  S.  Ifartce,  in 
comitatu  Wexfordice  (cella  de  Bildewas  in  Anglid,  carta  fundationis 
ejusdem. 

11  Sctant  omnes  Sanctae  matris  Ecclesiae  filii,  tarn  moderni  quam  futuri, 
Quod  ego  Herveius  de  Monte  Marisco  Marescallus  domini  Regis  de  Hiber- 
nia,  et  Senescallus  de  tota  terra  Richardi  Comitis,  dedi  et  concessi,  et  hac 
mea  praesente  Carta,  conflrmavi,  Deo,  et  S.  Mariae,  et  S.  Benedicto  et 
Monachis  de  Bildewas  in  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  pro  salute 
animae  meae,  et  Henrici  Regis,  et  Richardi  comitis,  et  uxoris  meae'  et 
antecessorum  meorum,  ad  Abbatiam  construendam  de  ordine  Cistertii,  has 
te  rras  cam  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis,  in  bosco  et  piano  et  aqua;  Scil.  Ard- 
fithen  et  Crosgormos,  et  cum  piano  nemus  ibi  per  fluctum,  et  sic  sursum, 
per  aquam  quae  vocatur  Kempul,  usque  ad  quendam  torrentem  qui  venit 
ab  australi  parte  et  cadet  in  Kempul  ad  Malpas  per  viam  quae  vadit  ad 
Theachmun,  Has  vero  terras  cum  praedictis  terris  dedi  et  concessi;  Scil., 
Colatrum,  et  Cusduff,  et  Roidern,  et  Coilan,  et  Urbegan,  et  Lesculenan,  et 
Urgoneran,  et  Kuillefkerd,  et  Balligone,  et  sic  per  torrentem  qui  est  in 
oriente  de  Balligone,  et  in  occidente  de  Drumculip,  ut  sit  ille  torrens  ter- 
minus terrae  illorum  ibi,  sicut  ipse  torrens  descendit  ad  aquam  de  Banne, 
et  inde  publica  via  quae  vadit  de  eadam  aqua,  per  extra  nemas  usque  ad 
BallifFroge,  terminus  est  terrae  illorum  inter  eos  et  negros  monachos,  ita 
ut  planum  quod  est  inter  viam  et  nemus  et  ipsorum  nemus,  in  parte  illo- 
rum Bit,  el  planum  ex  altera  parte  viae  sit  nigrorum  monachorum,  Dedi 
etiam  in  Dunmesharan  et  Dunbrodik  cum  omnibus  pertinentibus  suis,  et 
d  u  .is  caracutas  terrae  in  insula  ex  australi  parte,  et  quatuor  neilandos 
proximos  ipsi  terrae,  cum  piscariis.  Volo  igitur,  et  stabiliter  confirmo  quod 
praedicti  monachi  pracdictae  Abbatiae  teneant  et  possideant  pracdictas 
terras  plenarie,  sine  aliquo  retencmento,  in  bosco,  in  piano,  in  aquis,  per 
tannines  suos  in  terra,  in  mare,  in  salinis,  in  piscariis,  in  piscaturis,  in 
stagnis,  t-t  locis,  et  molendinis,  in  pratis  et  pascuis,  in  viis  et  semitis,  et  in 
omnibus  aliis  rebus  pertinentibus  ad  pracdictas  terras,  libere  et  quiete  ab 
ornne  scculare  eervitio  et  exactiono,  et  a  tolneo  per  fora  mea,  et  materiam 
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lignorum  ad  domos  suas  per  omnia  nemora  mea  habeant,  et  curiam 
suam.  Et  si  Malefactor  ad  eois  conf'ugerit,  pacem  habeat  dum  fuerit  cum 
eis. 

"Testibus, — Josepho  Episcopo  de  "Weseford,  Faelice  Episcopo  de 
Ossoria,  Domina  Nesta,  Willielmo  Brun,  Jordano  Canonico,  Richardo 
Presbytero,  Rogero  de  Punfret,  Helia  Keting,  Simone  Clerico,  Willielmo 

de   ,  Richardo  filio  Hay,  Nicholae  filio  Willielmi  Brun,  et  multis 

aliis." 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  CHARTER,  WITH  NOTES   AND  EXPLANA- 
TIONS. 

Be  it  known  to  all  the  sons  of  Holy  Mother  Church  both  now  and  here- 
after, That  I  Hervey  de  Monte  Marisco,  Marshal  of  our  Lord  the  King 
in  Ireland,  and  Seneschal  of  all  the  land  of  Earl  Richard,1  have  given  and 
conceded,  and  by  this  my  present  Charter  have  confirmed  to  God,  and 
Blessed  Mary,  Saint  Benedict,  and  the  Monks  of  Bildewas,  in  pure  and 
perpetual  alms,  for  the  health  of  my  own  soul,  that  of  King  Henry,  that 
of  Earl  Richard,  that  of  my  wife,  and  of  my  ancestors,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  an  Abbey  of  Cistertians,  these  lands  with  all  their  appurte- 
nances, in  pasture,  plain,  and  water,  that  is  to  say  Ardfithen,2  and  Cros- 
gormos,3  and  with  the  plain  the  Grove  there  by  the  flowing  water,4  and 
so  upwards  by  the  water  which  is  called  Kempul,5  as  far  as  the  same  tor- 
rent which  comes  from  the  south  part,  and  falls  into  Kempul  at  Malpas,6 
by  the  road  which  goes  to  Theachmun,7  with  the  aforesaid  lands.  I  have 
truly  given  and  conceded  these  lands,  that  is  to  say  Colatrum,8  Cusduff,3 
Roidern,10  Coilan,11  Urbegan,12  Lisculenan,'3  Urgoneran,14  Kuillefkerd,15 


1  This  was  Richard  de  Clare,  second 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  celebrated  Strong- 
bow. 

2  Ardfithen,  probably  the  high  ground 
to  the  south  of  the  Abbey,  where  there  is 
still  some  small  planting. 

3  Crosgormos.  There  is  no  such  deno- 
mination now,  but  from  the  words  fol- 
lowing it  is  evidently  the  ground  on  which 
the  Abbey  now  stands. 

4  This  was  a  wood  stretching  from 
where  the  Abbey  stands  down  to  the 
river  on  the  north  and  over  to  Dunbrody 
Castle  on  the  east,  and  which  was  in  being 
when  Robert  Leigh  wrote  his  MS.  1682. 

5  Now  Campile. 

6  This  is  the  stream  coming  along  under 
Ballykeerogue  and  falling  into  the  tide  at 
Campile  bridge.  The  name  Malpas  is  not 
known. 

7  This  is  Taghmon,  and  the  road  is  the 
old  road  leading  over  Tinnock  Hill,  and 
so  on  for  Burkestown. 

4th  ser.,  vol.  i. 


8  Colatrum.  This  is  now  known  as 
Killesk,  on  which  lands  is  a  well,  known 
as  Killestrum  Well.  There  were  no  less 
than  three  churches  in  this  district. 

9  Cusduff.  This  denomination  is  not 
known  now,  unless  it  be  the  place  they 
call  the  "  Black  Knocks." 

10  Roidern,  alias  Boidern,  now  Boderan. 

11  Coilan,  alias  Coulath,  now  called 
Coole. 

12  Urbegan,  an  English  corruption  for 
Tirbegan.  Cip,  and  Seilb,  in  Irish  have 
the  same  meaning,  so  that  Tirbegan  and 
Shelbeggan,  the  name  by  which  the  town- 
land  is  now  known,  are  the  same. 

13  Lisculenan.  No  such  place  known 
now. 

14  Urgoneran,  This  evidently  means  the 
district  now  included  in  the  townlands, 
Saltmills,  Nuke,  Grange,  Kilhill,  and 
Ballyhack. 

15  Kuillefkerd,  alias  Kulliskard,  now- 
known  as  Clonard  or  Clonlard. 
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and  Ballygone,1  and  so  by  the  rushing  stream  which  is  in  the  east  of 
Ballygone  and  in  the  west  of  Drumculip,2  so  that  the  same  stream  may 
be  the  boundary  of  their  land,  as  well  where  the  same  stream  descends  to 
the  water  of  Banne,3  and  thence  the  public  road  which  goes  from  the 
same  water  by  the  edge  of  the  Grove,  as  far  as  Ballyfroge,4  is  to 
be  the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Black  Monks ; 5  so  that  the 
plain  which  is  between  the  road  and  the  wood,  and  the  wood  and  their 
own  wood,  may  be  theirs  on  the  one  part,  and  the  plain  on  the  other  part 
of  the  wood  may  be  that  of  the  Black  Monks.  I  have  also  given  Dunmes- 
haran,6  and  Dunbrodik  with  all  their  appurtenances,  and  two  carucates  of 
land  in  the  Island  in  the  South  part,7  and  four  neilands  next  the  same 
lands,8  with  the  fisheries.  Therefore  I  will,  and  steadfastly  confirm  that 
the  aforesaid  Monks  of  the  aforesaid  Abbey  shall  hold  and  possess  the 
aforesaid  lands  fully,  without  any  power  of  re-entry,  in  pasture,  plain,  and 
water,  according  to  their  boundaries,  in  land,  in  sea,  in  salt-pits9  in 
fisheries,  in  fishing  weirs,  in  ponds,  both  for  lands  and  Gristmills,  in 
meadows  and  pastures,  in  roads  and  paths,  and  in  all  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  aforesaid  lands,  free  and  quit  from  all  secular  service,  exac- 
tion, and  toll  from  my  markets,  also  they  may  have  material  of  wood 
for  their  houses  through  all  my  forests,  and  their  own  Court.  And  if  any 
Malefactor10  flies  to  them,  he  may  have  peace  while  he  may  be  with  them. 

These  being  "Witnesses, — Joseph  Bishop  of  Wexford,  Felix  Bishop  of 
Ossory,11  The  Lady  Nesta,12  William  Brun,  Jordan  the  Canon,  Eichard  the 
Presbyter,  Roger  de  Punfret,  Helias  Keating,  Simon  the  Clergyman, 

William  de  ,  Richard  son  of  Hay,  Nicholas  son  of  William  Brun, 

and  many  others." 

The  following  notes  on  the  ancient  Church  and  Well 
called  Toberkeelagh,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lough  Mask 
were  sent  by  Joseph  Nolan,  F.  R.  G.  S.  I. : — 


1  Balligone,  now  called  Ballygow. 

2  Drumculip,  now  Dungulph. 

3  Banne,  now  Bannow.  The  rushing 
stream  mentioned  here  is  the  river  that 
runs  along  between  Battlestown  and 
Winningtown,  and  so  on  to  the  Chapel  of 
Poulf'ur,  and  divides  the  Dunbrody  and 
Ely  estates. 

4  Balliffroge,  now  Ballyvarrig,  on  the 
Ely  Estate  and  joining  the  Demesne  of 
Tintern  Abbey. 

5  These  were  the  Monks  of  Tintern 
Abbey.  They  were  Cistertians  of  the  Black 
Order,  and  were  established  at  Tintern  by 
Fitz-Stcphen,  a  sbort  time  before  the 
foundation  of  Dunbrody  Abbey. 

c  Dunmesharan.  This  is  now  called 
Mersheen,  and  is  the  portion  of  the  estate 
on  which  Dunbrody  Park,  the  residence  of 
Lord  Templemore  stands. 

7  This  was  a  small  portion  of  land  in 
tbo  tido  way  to  the  south  of  the  Great 
Island,  and  now  included  in  the  reclaimed 


lands  of  Kilmannock. 

8  This  is  the  ground  on  which  Kilman- 
nock stands,  and  contains  about  fifty  acres. 
It,  with  the  above  small  portion  of  lands, 
are  the  fee-simple  estates  of  F.  A.  Leigh, 
Esq.,  of  Rosgarland,  but  leased  by  one  of 
his  ancestors  to  the  Houghton  family  for 
500  yeax-s,  as  the  Lands  of  Kilmannock, 
alias  Kilmanogue,  with  "  the  islands  there- 
of." 

9  These  were  the  salt  pits,  works,  and 
mills,  from  which  Saltmills  townland  de- 
rived its  name. 

10  This  was  the  clause  or  express  con- 
dition in  the  Foundation  Charter,  from 
which  Dunbrody  Abbey  was  called  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Portu,  or  St.  Mary 
of  Befuge. 

11  Consecrated  a.  d.  1178.  Joseph  Bi- 
shop of  Ferns  died  in  1185. 

yi  The  wife  of  Harvey  de  Monte 
Marisco  and  daughter  of  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald. 
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"  The  district  in  which  these  are  situated  is  one  which,  comparatively 
speaking,  is  very  little  known.  It  is  nevertheless  highly  picturesque,  and 
the  antiquarian  tourist  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  W.  Wilde's  ad- 
mirable book,1  has  explored  the  eastern  shores  of  Lough  Mask,  with  its 
interesting  castles  and  ecclesiastical  ruins,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  majestic  chain  of  mountains  that  bound  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  lake.  Among  the  nearer  objects  that  engage  his  attention, 
will  be  the  tasteful  plantations  about  Toormakeady  Lodge,  the  property 
of  Major  Horsfall ;  and  at  about  a  mile  farther  south,  a  single  tree  standing 
near  the  lake  is  a  conspicuous  object.  At  the  foot  of  this  tree  is  an  ancient 
well,  which  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  called  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  Toberkeelagh  (the  Well  of  St. 
Keelagh,  or  perhaps  more  probably  Keelan).  Immediately  over  it  is  a 
bush,  on  which  pieces  of  cloth,  &c,  are  generally  hung  as  votive  offerings ; 
and  at  a  few  yards  to  the  south,  is  a  stone  seat,  which  appears  to  be  of 
ancient  date.  "Stations"  are  performed  here  almost  every  day,  during 
the  course  of  which  it  is  usual  to  walk  barefoot  around  the  well,  tree, 
and  bush.  The  practice  of  leaving  some  portion  of  their  dress,  &c,  on  the 
latter  appears  to  be  a  very  ancient  and  probably  an  Oriental  custom,  for 
in  '  Fraser's  Handbook  for  Ireland,'  at  p.  64,  where  the  author  describes  a 
similar  well  and  bush  at  Ballyman,  near  Bray,  he  refers  to  Sir  W.  Ousley's 
'  Travels  in  Persia,'  who  says :  '  we  passed  by  an  old  and  withered  tree 
half  covered  with  rags,  fastened  as  votive  offerings  to  the  branches.  I  had 
already  seen  four  or  five  near  Abdni,  and  two  or  three  previously  in  other 
places.'  And  he  also  says,  that  '  Morier  in  his  second  journey  through 
Persia,  makes  mention  (p.  239)  of  the  tomb  of  a  Persian  saint  and  a  small 
bush  close  beside  it,  on  which  were  fastened  various  rags  and  shreds  of 
garments,  that  it  was  supposed  had  acquired,  from  their  vicinity  to  the 
saint,  virtues  peculiarly  effacacious  against  sickness.' 2  Again  he  says,  that 
1  Chardin  made  similar  observations  at  Ispahan,'  and  that  Brand  and 
Pennant  speak  of  a  similar  custom  in  Scotland. 

"These  mementoes  are  not  always  rags.  Portions  of  their  hair  are 
frequently  left ;  and  the  grey  silvered  locks  of  age  will  often  be  seen  flut- 
tering in  the  wind  with  the  fair  curling  tress  of  some  youthful  votary. 

"  About  a  mile  south  of  this  well  is  a  ruined  church,  which  was  pro- 
bably dedicated  to  the  same  saint ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  popular  tradition, 
that  the  holy  well  just  described  was  originally  beside  this  church,  but 
that,  having  been  desecrated  by  some  irreligious  person,  it  was  miracu- 
lously removed  to  its  present  place. 

"The  church  is  a  rectangular  building,  measuring  externally  forty-two 
feet  in  length  by  twenty-two  feet  eight  inches  in  width,  and  the  walls  are 
two  feet  six  inches  thick.  Most  of  the  eastern  gable  is  standing ;  it  is  about 
twenty -four  feet  high.  Of  the  rest  of  the  church  little  remains  but  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  western  gable,  and  about  the  same  height  for 


1  "  Lough  Corrib  its  Shores  and  Is- 
lands, with  Notices  of  Lough  Mask." 

3  When  sickness  afflicts  any  of  the  pea- 
santry in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toberkee- 
lagh, or  even  their  cattle,  it  is  usual  to  go 


and  pray,  or  perform  "stations"  for  their 
recovery  at  the  holy  well.  It  is  held  in 
such  great  respect  by  the  people,  that  none 
of  them  will  pass  by  without  making  some 
reverence. 
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a  few  feet  of  the  southern  wall.  The  foundations  of  the  rest  can  be  traced. 
The  doorway  was  probably  in  the  southern  wall. 

"  The  only  interesting  feature  in  the  church  is  the  window  in  the  east 
wall,  which  would  serve  to  fix  the  date  to  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Externally,  it  measures  thirty-eight  inches  in  height  by 
nine  inches  in  width  at  the  sill,  lessening  to  eight  inches  at  the  top. 
There  are  three  holes  at  each  side,  probably  intended  to  hold  horizontal 
bars.  The  semicircular  head  is,  as  usual,  cut  out  of  a  single  stone,  and 
those  which  form  the  jambs  are  fitted  with  the  utmost  exactness.  The 
window  splays  internally  to  a  height  of  five  feet  three  inches,  and  a  width 
of  two  feet  six  inches. 

uIn  the  same  wall  on  the  right,  and  at  about  two  feet  from  the  pre- 
sent level  of  the  ground,  is  a  small  square  recess,  measuring  one  foot  in 
height,  width,  and  depth.  No  trace  of  any  hole  was  found  in  the  under 
slab,  it  was  probably  not  a  piscina ;  but  one  of  those  recesses  common  in 
ancient  churches  known  as  ambreys,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  for 
the  keeping  of  sacred  things. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  determine  who  was  the  patron  saint  of  this  church 
and  well.  As  I  before  remarked,  the  name  of  the  latter  on  the  Ordnance 
map  is  Toberkeelagh,  but  I  am  informed  by  intelligent  people  in  the  dis- 
trict that  it  should  be  Toberkeelan.  Might  not  this  Keeian  mean  St. 
Kilian.  There  were  two  Irish  saints  of  this  name  ;  one  who  was  born  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  who,  being  distinguished  for  great  sanctity  in 
his  own  country  was  consecrated  bishop,  and  having  preached  the  faith  in 
Franconia,  was  there  martyred  in  a.  d.  689.  The  other  St.  Kilian,  a  re- 
lative of  St.  Fiacrius,  preached  in  Artois.  He  also  died  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  it  is  mentioned  that  his  body  is  kept  at  Aubigny,  near  Arras, 
in  a  priory  of  Canons  regular  which  bears  his  name.  He  is  honoured  on 
the  13th  November." 

The  subjoined  notes  on  Ancient  Settlements  in  West 
Galway  were  sent  by  G.  H.  Kinahan,  M.R.I. A.,  Hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Connaught : — 

"  During  the  older  times  in  different  places  in  West  Galway  there 
seem  to  have  been  considerable  Settlements,  although  scarcely  any  notice 
of  their  remains  is  recorded  on  the  Ordnance  Maps.  Those  on  the  Aran 
Islands,  Galway,  which  apparently  were  unnoticed  during  that  survey, 
have  on  a  former  occasion  been  the  subject  of  a  short  paper  by  the  Author,1 
and  the  subject  of  this  notice  will  be  some  short  remarks  on  the  remains 
of  apparently  a  large  Settlement  in  the  valley  of  Ballynakill  Lough  and 
Cleggan  Bay. 

"  Cleggan  Bay  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  County  Galway,  and  is  the  main- 
land harbour  from  which  communication  is  kept  up  with  Bofin  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  In  its  vicinity,  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Maps,  are 
the  ruins  of  a  '  Druid's  altar,'  on  the  N.  E.  shore,  and  '  Dermot  and 
Grama's  Bed,' at  Sellcrna  Bay,  while  near  Ballynakill  Lough  are  marked  a 
'  Cromleac  '  and  a  church  called  '  Ballynakill  Abbey.'    The  three  first 


Sec  "  Proceedings,  Royal  Irish  Academy." 
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of  these  have  in  a  former  communication  to  the  Assocation  been  mentioned 
and  their  original  uses  suggested.1 

"In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  many  other  sites,  none  of 
which  have  been  recorded ;  all  these  are  more  or  less  dismantled,  while 
some  are  nearly  obliterated.  Besides  the  '  Dermotand  Grania's  Bed,'  near 
Sellerna  Bay,  there  were  other  structures  farther  S.  E.,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Courhoor  Lough.  They  are  sadly  broken  and  de- 
stroyed; one  only  being  now  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  double  Fosleac,2  about  thirty  feet  long  and  ten  feet 
wide ;  the  north  chamber  being  ten  feet  long  and  three  feet  five  inches 
high,  while  the  south  division  was  about  twenty  feet  long  and  four  feet 
high.  The  doorway  is  about  two  feet  wide  and  the  full  height  of  the 
rooms;  while  the  upright  flags  are  about  1*5  feet  thick,  and  of  various 
widths.  Originally  it  would  appear  to  have  been  covered  by  five  large  flags, 
1  to  1-5  feet  thick,  but  of  these  only  three  now  remain,  the  others 
having  been  removed  and  broken  up  to  build  modern  houses  or  fences. 
Of  none  of  the  other  structures  in  this  neighbourhood  do  there  re- 
main more  than  the  sites,  marked  by  a  few  upright  stones,  but  apparently 
they  were  once  in  considerable  numbers. 

"Between  Cleggan  Bay  and  Ballynakill  Lough,  on  a  height  near 
Lough  Woongar,  are  the  remains  of  an  oval  enclosure,  probably  a  Caher  ;3 
while  farther  S.  E.,  on  the  slope  south  and  south-west  of  Ballynakill 
Lough,  are  various  heaps  of  stone,  or  in  a  few  places  standing-stones,  that 
evidently  are  ruins  of  different  artificial  structures — some  being  circular 
and  others  rectangular,  some  perhaps  being  the  sites  of  Clochdns4,  and 
others  of  Fosleacs.  None,  however,  are  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as 
to  call  for  special  notice ;  it  will,  therefore,  only  be  observed,  that  what 
still  exist  seems  due  to  this  side  of  the  lake  having  been  uninhabited  or 
cultivated  for  ages — it  probably  being  a  wood  till  about  150  years  ago. 

On  the  north  of  the  lake  are  the  previously  mentioned  Cromleac-like 
structure,  and  the  ruins  of  Ballynakill  Abbey,  the  latter  a  rectangular 
building,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  ;  others  that  may 
once  have  existed  were  removed  to  make  way  for  the  present  inhabitants. 
At  the  east  of  the  lake,  there  also  appear  to  have  been  considerable  build- 
ings, as  there  still  remain  the  foundations  of  different  circular  and  oblong- 
structures  that  appear  to  have  been  either  small  cahers  or  large  clochdns  ; 
while  for  miles  along  this  valley  on  nearly  every  height  are  one  or  more 
standing- stones,  but  on  none  of  them  were  carvings  of  any  kind  detected. 
These  standing-stones  on  heights  are  very  prevalent  in  "West  Galway  and 
Mayo,  and  I  would  suggest  that  originally  they  were  placed  as  landmarks 
to  point  out  the  tracks  or  roads  from  one  place  to  another.  The  present 
inhabitants  of  these  counties  built  small  earns  of  stones  on  the  heights 
near  mountain  paths,  also  by  the  side  of  paths  across  flats  or  slopes,  to 
guide  them  at  night  and  in  fogs." 


The  following  Papers  were  then  read  :  — 


flags 


1  "See  "Journal"  for  October,  1869. 
9  A  chamber  built  of,  and  roofed  with, 
tgs. 


3  A  fort  with  a  stone  rampart. 

4  A  circular  beehive -roofed  hut  built  of 
stone. 
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BY  M.  STOKES. 

It  must  appear  remarkable  to  the  student  of  early  Chris- 
tian art,  when  exploring  the  treasures  contained  in  the 
libraries  and  museums  of  different  countries  throughout 
Europe,  to  meet  with,  here  and  there,  and  in  the  most 
widely  separated  places,  examples  of  a  school  of  art  showing 
a  strange  and  strongly-marked  character,  totally  differing 
in  all  vital  principle  from  that  of  the  works  around  it ;  and 
the  interest  is  increased  tenfold,  when  it  is  found  that 
these  are  the  relics  of  a  number  of  devoted  men,  who  came 
from  a  little  island  in  the  western  ocean,  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  among  the  then  barbarous  tribes  who 
peopled  the  shores  of  the  Danube  and  the  wilds  of  Fran- 
conia  ;  men  who  came  barefoot  and  poorly  clad,  their  whole 
outfit  consisting  of  a  pilgrim's  staff,  a  leathern  waterbottle, 
a  wallet,  and  a  case  containing  relics. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  may  have  passed  through  the 
mind  of  M.  Wattenbach,  the  eminent  German  antiquary, 
when  he  first  saw,  at  Wurzburg,  the  ancient  illuminated 
copy,  in  Irish  handwriting,  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Latin  Gospels  of  St.  Kilian ;  and  first  traced  the  his- 
tories of  ten  out  of  the  twelve  monasteries  of  the  Irish  in 
Germany:  those  of  St.  James,  and  of  St.  Peter,  at  Regens- 
burg;  with  others  at  Wurzburg,  Niirnberg,  Constance, 
Vienna,  Memmingen,  Eichstadt,  Erfurt  and  Kelheim.  In  an 
interesting  essay,1  written  some  years  ago  by  this  learned 
man,  on  the  "  Congregation  of  the  Monasteries  of  the  Scoti 
in  Germany,"  he  has  described  the  journeyings  of  these  Irish 
missionaries,  who  penetrated  not  only  to  Poland  and 
Bulgaria,  but  to  Russia  and  Iceland,  settling  down  as 
duty  or  inclination  prompted  them;  and  then,  after  their 
national  manner,  enclosing  a  large  space,  wherein  they 
built  their  huts,  and  in   the  midst  of  which  rose  the 


1  s.  c  translation  of  Wattenbach's  Essay,  "  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,"  vol.  vii., 
with  notes  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  in     pp.  227-295. 
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church,  with  its  round  tower  or  belfry,  which  also  served 
as  a  place  of  refuge  in  times  of  need.1 

Since  the  publication  of  this  essay,  M.  Wattenbach  has 
met  with  an  illuminated  copy  of  the  Gospels,  the  work  of 
this  ancient  Irish  school,  which  belongs  to  the  Princes' 
Library  of  Oettingen-Wallerstein,  and  which  came  origi- 
nally from  the  convent  of  Saint  Arnoul,  or  St.  Arnulphus, 
a  very  ancient  and  celebrated  monastery  of  the  order 
of  Saint  Benoit  (Benedict),  founded  about  the  year  600, 
in  the  town  of  Metz  (Latin  Metis),  on  the  Moselle,  in 
France.2 

We  may  here  insert  the  description,  given  by  M. 
Wattenbach,  of  the  Irish  illuminated  Gospels  brought  from 
Metz. 

"  ON  AN  ILLUMINATED  GOSPEL  OF  IRISH  OKIGIN  IN  THE  PKINCEs'  LIBRARY  OF 
OETTINGEN-WALLERSTEIN."3 

"  This  magnificent  copy  of  the  Gospels,  belonging  to  the  Library  of  the 
Princes  of  Oettingen-"Wallerstein  at  Maihingen,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  deposited  in  the  German  Museum  of  JNuremburg,  where  I  met  with 
it,  may  now  be  added  to  the  number  of  remarkably  illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  Irish  origin,  which  have  already  been  described. 

"  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  Irish  illumination  are  immediately  re- 
cognisable in  the  initial  letters,  q  and  i,  which  form  the  headings  of  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  and  which  are  here  reproduced,  such 
as  the  spirals,  birds'  heads,  and  framework  of  red  dots.  The  text  exhibits 
that  beautiful  round  character,  which,  in  some  measure,  resembles  the 
uncial  writing,  but  is  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  letters  being  smaller  and 
more  connected  in  some  places,  so  much  so  even  as  to  spoil  their  clearness, 
although  the  eye  may  be  gratified  by  the  uniformity  of  writing  throughout 
the  MS.  The  deciphering  of  them  is  rendered  difficult,  especially  by  the 
extreme  resemblance  of  the  letters  n  and  r.  The  parchment  is  fine  and 
strong,  without  being  too  white,  and  the  ink  brilliantly  black.  The  ini- 
tials present  the  ordinary  colours — violet,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  which  in 
some  places  have  preserved  their  primitive  freshness.  One  detail,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  the  other  characters  of  the  writing,  that  is,  the  employ- 
ment of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  favourite  ornamented  capitals  which,  though 
common  in  the  writing  of  the  Carlovingian  period,  was  foreign  to  Irish 
illuminative  art  of  the  ninth  century.  But  this  enigma  is  solved  on  closer 
examination.  Between  the  closing  lines  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke:  ' JExpl.  evang.  secundum  Lucam  Deo  grat.  felic.J  some  fresh  hand 
has  intercalated  the  words  in  letters  of  silver  :  '  Explicit  liber  Sci.  Man- 


1  "  Zeitschrift  fur  Christliche  Archao- 
logie  undKimst."  Leip.,  1856,  pp.  21-49. 

2  See  "  Dictionnaire  des  Abbayes,"  col. 
57.    Abbe  Migne. 


3  This  essay  first  appeared  in  the  "  Revue 
Cellique,"  No.  1,  p.  27,  and  was  translated 
and  printed  here  by  permission  of  the 
Editor,  M.  Henri  Gaidoz. 
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gelii  secundum  Lucam  Deo  gratias.1  The  title,  in  golden  letters,  '  JEvange- 
Hum  ■secundum  Luccim'  may  also  be  the  addition  of  a  later  period;  and  we 
may  conclude  that  the  gold  ornament  in  the  initials  is  a  factitious  embel- 
lishment of  the  Carlovingian  period.  Hence  the  manuscript  may  be  attri- 
buted to  a  prc-Carlovingian  epoch,  say  to  the  seventh,  if  not  to  the  sixth, 
century. 

''Whence  comes  this  manuscript?  A  leaf  pasted  on  to  one  of  the 
pages  refers  us  to  the  convent  of  St.  Arnoul  of  Metz.  The  entry  is  as 
follows :  — 

"  1  The  writing  of  the  codex  contained  in  this  jewelled  case  is  Merovin- 
gian work  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  in  uncial  characters.  Another 
Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  about  the  same  time  of  uncial  characters  also.  Each 
MS.  would,  ii'  for  sale,  be  of  great  pecuniary  value.  This  value  should  be 
upwards  of  125  louis  d'or  for  each. — Dom  Matjgerard,  Librarian  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Arnoul,  Great  Almoner  of  France,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Acadi  ni}  of  Met/,  Commissary  in  the  Episcopal  Chamber  of  Regulars.' 
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"  The  author  of  this  note  has,  through  a  common  enough  error,  called 
the  Irish  writing  of  the  MS.  '  Anglo-Saxon,'  but  he  has  correctly  stated 
its  age.  The  case  of  the  book  was  doubtless  of  great  value,  even  if  it  had 
not  been,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  other  manuscript,  ornamented  with 
precious  stones.  However  that  may  be,  it  has  disappeared,  and  the  rare 
MS.  is  now  covered  in  simple  half  binding.  The  inscription,  '  Ex  Ubris 
A  (or  H)  Gcertler  a.  1809,'  points  to  a  more  recent  possessor  of  the  manu- 
script. The  copyist  of  the  manuscript  has  given  his  name.  On  the  last 
page,  we  see  a  lion  rudely  painted,  above  which  is  written,  in  characters 
probably  more  recent :  '  Ecce  ho  stat  super  euangeliumj  Below  the  lion, 
in  a  framework  of  green  lines,  some  verses  appear,  the  second  line  of  ^hich 
certainly  is  an  hexameter,  and  the  others  are  meant  to  be  such. 


4th  seu.,  vol.  t. 
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*  Lux  mundi  laeta  deus,  hsec  tibi  celeri  curs  .  .  V 
Alme  potens  scribsi  soli  famulatus  et  un  .  .  .  I 
Ut  te  vita  fruar  teque  casto  inveniam  cult  .  .  U 
ifectaque  per  te,  ad  te  ducente  te  gradiar  ui  .  A 
-E'xcelse  cernis  deus  quae  me  plurima  cingun  .  T 
iVbta  et  ignota  tuis  male  nata  zezania  sati .  .  .  S 
Tu  sed  mihi  certa  salus  spesque  unica  uita  .  .  E 
Tinmeritum  licet  lucis  facias  adtingere  lime  .  .  N 
£7erba  nam  tua  ualida  imis  me  tollat  avern  .  .  / 
/Sola  hasc  misero  mihi  te  vitam  dabunt  seruul  0 

*  All  nourishing  powerful  God,  joyful  light  of  the  world, 

To  thee  One  and  alone  have  I  thy  servant  written  with  rapid  pen, 

That  in  my  life  I  might  enjoy  thee  and  find  thee  in  pure  worship, 

And  through  thee  by  thy  guidance,  T  may  walk  in  the  straight  path 

which  leads  to  thee. 
God  on  high  thou  seest  how  many  things  enchain  me. 
The  ill-sprung  tares,  known  and  unknown,  mixed  with  thy  seed. 
But  to  me  thou  art  my  certain  salvation  and  only  hope  of  life. 
Thou  canst  make  me,  unworthy  as  I  am,  to  reach  the  threshold  of  light, 
For  thy  words  of  power  shall  lift  me  from  the  depths  of  hell. 
These  alone  give  Thee,  the  true  Life,  to  me  thy  wretched  servant* 

"  The  first  and  last  letters  of  the  lines,  written  in  red  in  the  manuscript, 
form  the  words  'Zaurentius  vivat  senio.7  This  is  probably  the  name  of  the 
scribe,  a  name  which  is  not  Irish,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  one  adopted  on 
entering  the  cloister. 

"  I  leave  to  theologians  the  task  of  critical  examination  of  this  text'of 
the  Gospels,  and  will  continue  the  description  of  its  exterior.  On  the 
back  of  the  first  leaf,  under  the  title,  Kanon  Euangeliorum,  some  verses 
on  this  canon  are  found  commencing  thus  : — 

Quam  in  primo  speciosa  quadriga, 
Homo  leo  vitulus  et  aquila, 
ZXX  unum  per  capitula, 
Be  domino  conloquntur  paria, 
In  secundo  subsequente  protinus,  Sfc. 

M  On  the  following  page,  two  marvellous  birds  are  represented  on^'a 
plate,  or  space,  which  contains  the  letters,  JEvangelia  veritatis  in  an  arrange- 
ment full  of  art.  The  reverse  contains  the  words  :  '  Prologus  quattuor 
evangeliorum  bono  led.  felicity  in  large  characters  of  pure  uncial  writing. 
The  lines  are  alternately  red  and  black,  here  and  there  ornamented  with 
yellow ;  all  the  title  pages  are  likewise  written  in  tthis  ancient  manner. 
The  prologue  commences  by  a  line  (plures  fuisse),  ornamented  in  a  per- 
fectly Irish  style.  The  text  is  written  in  two  columns  ;  the  book  is  large 
quarto  ;  each  paragraph  is  headed  with  an  ornamented  initial.  First  comes 
a  letter  from  St.  Jerome  to  St.  Damasus  ;  then  the  Canones  evangeliorum, 
in  columns,  as  usual ;  and  lastty,  the  Gospels,  preceded  by  their  summary. 
The  Gospels  themselves  commence  m  ith  richly  ornamented  initials.  Be- 
fore the  Gospels  is  a  page  filled  with  geometrical  designs  and  ornamental 
patterns,  such  as  are  often  met  with  in  Irish  manuscripts;  but  the  latter 
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are  not  remarkable  for  beauty.  The  text  is  written  *  per  cola  et  commata/ 
that  is,  to  say,  that,  instead  of  punctuation,  each  phrase  is  complete  in  a 
line.  If  an  empty  space  is  anywhere  left,  it  is  filled  up  by  means  of  red 
points  arranged  in  groups  of  three.  The  quoted  passages  have  before  each 
of  their  lines,  a  sort  of  flourish,  with  a  dot  in  the  middle,  all  in  red.  At 
the  close  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  the  words :  '  Expl.  Moang.  Sec.  Johann. 
Uiue  et  fruere.1   And  with  this  wish  I,  too,  conclude. — W.  Wattenbach." 

The  Tassilo  Cup. — In  an  essay,  by  Franz  Bock,  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Vessels  of  the  Carlo vingian  Period,  we  find  that 
he  has  met  with  another  example  of  the  art  of  this  school, 
judging  from  the  excellent  illustrations  with  which  his 
work  is  enriched  by  M.  Zimmerman. 

This  is  the  chalice  of  Kremsmiinster,  and  bears  an  in- 
scription in  Latin  hexameter,  which  fixes  its  date  : — 

TASSILO  DUX  FORTIS  LUITPIRC  V1RGA  REGALIS. 

M.  Bock  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  chalice,1  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  large  cup,  with  a  stem  wide  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  composed  of  red  copper,  overlaid  with  silver  work  on 
a  gold  ground,  or  niello  on  a  gold  ground,  and  ornamented 
with  red  and  black  enamel.  The  inscription  is  in  the  un- 
cial Roman  letters  of  the  eighth  on  ninth  century.  On  the 
cup  are  representations  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  quite  the 
same  in  character  as  the  rude  representations  of  them  in 
the  Irish  illuminated  books  of  the  seventh  century.  On 
the  stem,  four  other  figures  appear  which  M.  Bock  believes 
to  be  meant  for  the  four  corresponding  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  first  figure  is  accompanied  by  the  two 
letters  i  b,  the  second  t  m,  the  third  p  t,  the  fourth  m  t, 
all  with  marks  of  contraction  over  them.  M.  Bock  offers 
no  suggestion  as  to  the  probable  meaning  of  these  letters. 

This  chalice,  and  an  illuminated  codex  belonging  to 
the  same  school  of  art,  which  the  writer  informs  us  dates 
from  the  time  of  Tassilo,  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  formed 
part  of  a  complete  set  of  furnishings  for  the  altar,  pre- 


■  1  Which  will  be  found  at  large  in 
"  Mittheilungen  der  k.  k.  central  com- 
mission zur  Erforschung  und  Erhaltung 
der  Baudenkmale  herausgebehn  unter  der 


leitung  des  sectionchefs  der  k.  k.  central 
commission  Karl  Freibeirn  von  Czoernig 
Redacteur  Karl  Weiss.  IV.  Jahrgang  Fe- 
bruary." 
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sentecl  by  Tassilo  at  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  in  the 
eighth  century. 

Thassilo,  or  Tassilo,  was  the  last  Duke  in  Bavaria  of 
the  race  of  the  Argilosinger.  He  fought  during  his  mino- 
rity, under  Pepin  the  Little,  afterwards  king  of  the  Franks, 
and  in  the  year  757,  he  undertook  the  government  of 
his  own  duchy.  He  afterwards  married  Luitberga,  the 
daughter  of  Desiderius,  the  last  king  of  the  Lombards. 

In  the  year  778,  he  began  to  assert  his  independence 
of  the  Frankish  crown,  and,  as  a  first  step,  he  named  his 
eldest  son  Theodore  co-regent.  Charlemagne,  however, 
succeeded  in  humbling  him;  and,  in  781,  the  duke  swore 
fealty  to  the  king,  and  received  pardon.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  again  offended  the  king,  who  demanded  his 
son  Theodore  as  a  hostage.  This  incensed  him  and  his 
wife  Luitberga,  so  that  they  formed  a  treacherous  league 
against  Charlemagne,  on  the  discovery  of  which  he  was 
condemned  to  death  for  high  treason.  However,  the  king 
obtained  his  pardon,  on  condition  of  his  retiring  to  the 
monastery  of  San  Goar,  when  his  duchy  was  made  into  a 
regular  fief  and  governed  by  Frankish  counts,  into  whose 
hands  the  inheritance  of  his  whole  race  passed.1 

From  this,  we  may  conclude  that  the  time  at  which 
this  chalice  was  presented  was  somewhere  between  the 
year  757,  when  he  became  duke,  and  shortly  after  which 
time  he  married  Luitberga,  and  781,  when  he  was  first 
reduced  to  submission  by  Charlemagne;  or,  at  all  events, 
784,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  dukedom. 
Much  beautiful  work  had  been  executed  in  Ireland  at  that 
time.  The  Books  of  Kells  and  Durrow,  and  other  illumi- 
nated manuscripts ;  the  shrines  of  the  Domnach  Airgead 
and  St.  Moedoc  ;  the  sculptured  tombstone  of  the  abbots 
and  celebrated  men  of  Clonmacnois,  from  Columba,  who 
died  a.  d.  628,  to  Cellach  and  Tuathgal,  who  died  A.  D. 
735,  a.  d.  806,  all  bear  witness  to  the  skill  attained  in 
this  island,  before  the  ninth  century,  in  the  practice  of  the 
art  of  painting,  metal-work,  and  sculpture. 

The  eighth  century  was  the  period  at  which  so  many 


"  Conversations  Lexicon,"  voL  xiy. ;  Leipzig:  Brockhaus,  1868. 
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missionaries  from  Ireland  visited  Bavaria.  They  were 
often  either  scribes  and  artists  themselves,  or  came 
accompanied  by  such.  They  not  only  bore  with  them 
copies  of  their  books  and  reliquaries,  but,  when  stationed 
in  any  of  the  Irish  foundations  in  Bavaria,  they  carried  on 
the  practice  of  those  arts  they  had  acquired  in  Ireland. 
And  so,  in  works  thus  executed,  some  small  portion  of 
foreign  design,  totally  different  in  principle  and  feeling  from 
that  of  Celtic  art,  would  creep  in,  as  in  this  chalice  of  which 
we  now  speak,  where  foliate  design,  based  on  the  acanthus 
leaf,  appears  in  one  or  two  of  the  corners,  forming  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  character  of  the  rest  of  the  ornamental 
design  on  this  chalice,  and  an  accident  which  never  occurs 
on  work  executed  in  Ireland.  The  conclusion,  then,  to  be 
arrived  at  appears  to  be,  that,  about  the  year  760  or  770, 
Duke  Tassilo  employed  some  Irish  artist,  perhaps  the 
companion  of  St.  Kilian  of  Franconia,  or  Virgilius,  of  Saltz- 
burg,  to  execute  this  work  for  the  monastery  at  Krems- 
munster. 

The  monastery  is  now  one  of  very  considerable  impor- 
tance. It  is  situated  eighteen  miles  south  of  Wels,  in 
Lower  Austria,  near  the  Danube.  Another  monastery  in 
this  district,  that  of  Gottweich,  was  frequented  byjrish 
missionaries  in  the  eleventh  century.  Here  Johannes'died, 
who  was  a  companion  of  Marian  us.  He  came  from  Ulster, 
in  Ireland,  and  lived  as  a  recluse  in  Obermiinster.  In  the 
old  life  of  St.  Altmann,  founder  of  Gottweich,  "we  read  : — 
"  In  this  venerable  bishop's  time,  there  came  a  priest  to 
Mount  Kotwich,  by  nation  a  Scot,  in  profession  a  monk,  in 
conversation  religious.  The  name  he  bore,  which  was 
John,  signifying  4  God's  grace/  was  in  accordance  with  his 
disposition.  Bishop  Altmann  loved  this  grace  which  was  in 
him  ;  and  that  he  might  the  more  readily  abide  with  him, 
a  narrow  cell  was  assigned  him  beside  the  church  of  the 
Blessed  Mary,  in  which,  agreeable  to  his  wish  and  solicita- 
tion, he  was  immured."  (See  notes  by  the  Rev.  William 
Reeves,  D.  D.,  to  The  Irish  Monasteries  of  Germany, 
u  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,"  vol.  vii.  p.  243.) 

(To  be  continued.) 
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REMARKS  0^  THE  CRANNOG  AT  BALLYDOOLOUGH,  COUNTY 
OF  FERMANAGH. 

BY  W.  F.  WAKEMAN,  ESQ. 

Late  in  the  month  of  June,  1870,  I  was  shown  by  Mr- 
Plunkett,  a  respected  merchant  of  Enniskillen  (and  now  a 
member  of  our  Association),  several  fragments  of  fictile 
ware,  which  that  gentleman  informed  me  had  been  picked 
up  by  himself  from  the  shore  of  a  small  and  recently 
exposed  island  in  Ballydoolough.  The  place  lies  at  a 
distance  of  about  five  English  miles  from  Enniskillen, 
not  far  from  the  old  road  to  Tempo.  The  area  of  the 
loch  is  said  to  be  about  twenty-four  acres.  The  depth  is 
inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  twenty  feet  even  in  winter 
time.  From  the  highest  level  of  the  shore  towards  the 
centre  of  the  loch,  as  far  the  eye  can  pierce  through  the 
generally  clear  water,  may  be  discerned  at  intervals  the 
remains  of  immense  trees,  principally  oak  and  pine,  relics 
of  a  primeval  forest,  hence  probably  the  name  "  Ballydoo- 
lough" the  Place  or  Town  of  the  Dark  Lake. 

Upon  examining  the  fragments  of  pottery  already  re- 
ferred to,  1  was  at  once  impressed  with  their  similarity  to 
portions  of  earthen  vessels  which  had  been  obtained  in  the 
neighbouring  crannog  of  Drumgay,  and  which  on  a  recent 
occasion  I  had  the  honour  of  exhibiting  before  a  meeting  of 
our  Society.  Feeling  assured  that  the  island  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Plunkett  was  a  veritable  crannog,  I  arranged  to  visit 
the  place,  with  a  view  of  drawing  and  measuring  such  relics 
as  might  be  found  there.  As  no  boat  remained  upon  the 
loch,  I  was  obliged  to  get  one  carted  from  Enniskillen,  and 
great  indeed  was  the  astonishment  of  the  people  of  the 
locality  to  find  one  morning  their  lonely  water  invaded  by 
a  strange  keel.  Upon  examining  the  island,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Plunkett,  I  found  it  to  be,  perhaps,  the  best  pre- 
served and  most  instructive  "  Lake  Habitation,"  hitherto 
noticed  in  Ireland.  In  fact,  during  the  subsidence  of  the 
water,  owing  to  unusual  activity  in  the  operations  of  a 
neighbouring  mill,  belonging  to  Mr.  Willson,  the  crannog 
was  so  washed  by  waves  that  much  of  the  timber  had  been 
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laid  bare.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that,  in  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  person  residing  in  the  townland,  until  the 
summer  of  1870,  the  island,  even  in  the  dryest  months  of 
the  year,  had  never  shown  more  than  a  few  feet  of  un- 
covered surface.  Upon  landing,  I  at  once  observed,  lying 
near  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  an  oaken  timber  fifteen 
feet  seven  inches  in  length.  This  was  almost  entirely  ex- 
posed, and  had  evidently  formed  one  side  of  the  lower 
framework  of  a  dwelling-house.  It  was  grooved  from  end 
to  end,  as  shown  in  fig.  7  of  the  Plate  which  faces  this  page, 
and  exhibited  two  holes  measuring,  respectively,  nine  inches 
by  six,  which  were  evidently  intended  to  receive  upright 
posts,  to  which  the  side  boards  of  the  structure  were  an- 
ciently attached.  Several  oaken  slads  grooved  at  the 
sides  ( see  fig.  9  of  Plate),  were  found  lying  about  partially 
buried  in  the  sand  or  mud.  With  the  volunteered  assis- 
tance of  some  friendly  natives,  and  with  the  aid  of  one 
hired  labourer,  I  caused  the  ground  to  be  cleared  so  as  to 
bring  to  light  the  remaining  foundation  of  the  house.  My 
success  was  highly  satisfactory,  as  but  one  timber  of  the 
quadrangle  appeared  to  be  missing.  The  framework  was 
composed  of  well-squared  oak,  grooved,  as  already  noticed, 
for  the  reception  of  planks,  and  morticed  for  the  insertion 
of  uprights.  The  angles  were  dovetailed  together  and 
fastened  with  wooden  pins,  some  specimens  of  which  I  have 
already  laid  before  a  meeting  of  our  Association.  They 
are  marked  No.  16  amongst  the  articles  sent  to  the  Museum. 
The  timber  which  formed  the  eastern  foundation  rested 
upon  two  blocks  of  dressed  oak,  which  projected  from  it  at 
a  right  angle  to  a  distance  of  seven  feet,  and  had,  no  doubt, 
supported  a  kind  of  porch.  ( See  the  ground  plan  on  Plate. ) 
This  porch  appears  to  have  contained  the  only  doorway  to 
the  building  The  lowest  timbers  of  both  house  and  porch 
were  secured  in  their  position  by  a  row  of  oaken  pegs,  or 
small  stakes,  which  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  foundation 
and  rested  against  it,  on  the  exterior.  These  I  have  indi- 
cated in  the  plan  by  dots.  Of  the  upper  work  of  the  house 
I  can  give  no  description,  though  several  dressed  boards, 
which  had  certainly  formed  a  portion  of  it,  still  remained 
scattered  about.  These  I  have  drawn  in  figures  4,  5,  8, 
9,  10,  and  13,  in  the  Plate.    They  are  all  given  on  a  scale 
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of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  Upon  being  first  dis- 
covered they  were  well  formed,  and  apparently  tolerably 
sound,  but,  owing  to  exposure  to  the  almost  uninterrupted 
sunshine  of  last  July  and  August,  in  some  instances  they 
have  become  distorted  and  split.  The  island  was  enclosed 
on  every  side  by  stakes  of  oak,  pine,  or  birch,  varying  in 
length  from  two  to  six  or  seven  feet.  (See  Plate,  figs.  11, 
and  14.)  The  flat  block  (fig.  6)  strengthened  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  house.  Upon  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  which  was  greatly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves 
of  the  loch,  the  stakes  are  most  numerous,  and  are  placed 
four,  and  at  one  point  five  deep.  It  would  appear  that, 
in  some  instances,  at  least,  their  spike-like  tops  were  an- 
ciently mortised  into  holes  cut  for  their  reception  in  beams 
of  oak,  which  were  laid  horizontally.  Just  one  such  beam 
we  found  undisturbed  resting  on  the  vertical  spike,  in  situ. 
A  respectable  elderly  man,  named  Coulter,  who  resides  not 
far  from  the  loch,  informed  me  that  he  well  recollected  to 
have  seen  many  of  these  horizontal  timbers  resting  upon 
the  stakes  or  piles.  They  were  hardly  ever  uncovered,  but 
were  distinctly  visible  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  water.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  feature  in  the  construc- 
tion of  crannogs  but  seldom  remarked.  A  very  correct 
idea  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  island  and  its  house 
may  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  accompanying 
Plate.    About  160  stakes  are  still  visible. 

Opposite  the  site  of  the  doorway  already  alluded  to, 
along  the  shore  of  the  island,  might  be  seen  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  bones  of  animals,  intermixed  with  fragments 
of  ancient  pottery.  Here  was  evidently  the  refuse  heap,  or 
"  Kitchen  Midden,"  of  the  hold.  A  selection  of  the  bones, 
as  well  as  some  perfectly  similar  remains  from  the  neigh- 
bouring crannog  of  Drumgay,  were  most  kindly  forwarded 
by  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  to  London,  for  the  inspection 
of  Professor  Owen.  The  subjoined  note,  which  Lord  En- 
niskillen received  in  reply  to  his  communication,  has  been 
most  obligingly  placed  at  my  disposal. 

"  My  dear  Loed  Ennisolen, 

"The  box  of  remains  from  the  crannog  of  Bally  doolah  arrived  this 
morning,  and  I  have  completed  the  examination  of  its  contents.  They 
include  parts  of  Bos  long  if  runs,  Cervus  elaphus,  Sus  scrofa,  Equus  asinus. 
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"  I  have  had  the  teeth  and  portions  of  jaws  wrapped  in  separate  par- 
cels including  the  names.  All  the  limb  bones  have  been  fractured  for 
the  marrow.    The  box  returns  by  train  to-day. 

"  Ever  your  Lordship's  most  truly, 

"  Richd.  Owen." 

In  reference  to  bones  of  the  Equus  asinus  occurring  in 
a  crannog,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  portion  of  a  small 
iron  shoe,  fashioned  like  a  horseshoe,  was  amongst  the 
few  metallic  remains  found  in  the  refuse  heap.  Did  the 
ancient  Irish,  like  the  besieged  French  in  Paris,  strengthen 
themselves  for  fighting  by  eating  the  flesh  of  asses,  and 
were  the  animals  shod  ?  Besides  the  bones  already  men- 
tioned were  those  of  goats,  which,  however,  did  not  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  Professor.  We  have  here,  then, 
very  good  data  for  inference  as  to  the  kind  of  animal  food 
used  by  the  crannog  builders.  That  the  pieces  of  earthen, 
fire-hardened,  eared  vessels  found  with  and  amongst  the 
bones  were  used  as  cooking  utensils  there  can  be  little  ques- 


No.  1 


Fictile  Vessel  found  on  Ballydoolough  Crannog,  restored. 


tion.  Altogether  about  140  fragments  occurred.  No  vessel 
was  found  entire,  but  the  pieces  in  some  instances  were 
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very  large,  and  several  were  found  to  fit  together,  so  that 
it  was  not  difficult  to  form  a  restoration  by  which  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  perfect  crock  or  vase  might  be  obtained. 
Almost  every  specimen  was  more  or  less  ornamented. 
Some  of  the  patterns  have  an  extremely  early  look,  and  if 
found  in  a  grave  would  be  referred  to  a  pre-historic  age. 

The  accompanying  cut  (No.  1.  Represents  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  crocks  obtained  in  Ballydoolough.  It  measures  three 
feet  two  inches  round  the  mouth,  and  is  tastefully  orna- 
mented on  the  rim  and  sides.  The  decoration  which  was 
impressed  upon  the  soft  clay  before  the  vessel  was  burnt, 
is  extremely  like  that  which  appears  upon  silver  bracelets 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Dublin,  and  also  found  amongst  the  Cuerdall  hoard  in 
Scotland,  but  it  is  not  the  same.  Colour,  light  yellowish 
red,  or  drab. 

No.  2. 


Portion  of  Fictile  Vessel  found  on  Ballydoolough  Crannog. 


The  second  illustration  is  drawn  from  a  portion  of 
what  would  appear  to  have  been  a  magnificent  vessel.  It 
is  highly  ornamented  on  the  side  by  a  chevron,  and  on  the 
rim  by  an  oblique  pattern.  Material,  very  hard-baked  clay 
of  a  dark  colour. 

Another  fragment  (No.  3.)  was  somewhat  like  the  last 
described,  but  the  decoration  is  more  elaborate,  and  consists 
of  an  interesting  variety  of  the  punched  design,  inasmuch 
as  many  of  the  indentations  are  of  semicircular  form,  and 
not  angular  or  semiangular  as  in  most  of  the  other  crocks. 
The  material  is  of  very  hard  substance  ;  colour  dark. 
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I  next  present  a  drawing  of  a  portion  of  a  large  straight- 
lipped  vessel  (No.  4.),  which,  though  singularly  plain  and 
unornamented,  is  of  ex- 
cellent material,  a  hard, 
well-baked  darkish  co- 
loured clay.  It  mea- 
sured over  three  feet  in 
circumference  round  the 
rim,  and  must  have  pos- 
sessed a  most  graceful 
appearance. 

The  rim  figured  below 
(No. 5)  is  the  only  pattern 
of  its  kind  found  at  Bally- 
doolough.  It  belonged 
to  a  well-baked,  and  taste- 
fully designed  vessel,  and 
is  drawn  half  the  actual 
size.  Whether  this  specimen  or  No.  4  were  furnished 
with  ears  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say.    Altogether  there 

No.  4. 


Portion  of  Fictile  Vessel  found  on  Ballydoolough 
Crannog. 


Portion  of  Fictile  Vessel  found  on  Ballydoolough  Crannog. 

were  about  thirty-five  different  patterns,  showing  that  there 
had  been  at  least  the  same  number  of  vessels,  but  from  the 
quantity  of  fragments  which  lay  upon  No.  5. 

the  shore,  or  appeared  upon  the  mud 
being  disturbed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  form  an  idea  of  how  many  more      Rim  0rnament  of  Fictile 
there  might  have  been.   All  these  ves-  Vessel 
sels  seem  to  have  been  hand-made,  no  trace  of  the  work- 
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ing  of  a  lathe  being  discoverable  in  a  single  instance. 
Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  James  Graves,  I 
forwarded  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  crannog  pot- 
tery to  Mr.  Albert  Way,  a  well-known  authority  upon 
such  subjects.  At  the  same  time  I  enclosed  a  few  speci- 
mens which  Mr.  Way  thought  of  considerable  interest,  as 


Portions  of  Fictile  Vessels  found  at  Ballydoolough  Crannog. 

appears  from  the  following  reply  which  he  was  kind  enough 
to  make  :  — 

"  Wonham  Manor,  Riegate,  August  28,  1870. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking  the  trouble  to  send  me 
the  specimens  of  crannog  pottery.  They  present  a  variety  quite  new 
to  me ;  unlike  in  form  and  paste  to  any  early  Irish  burial  urns  that  I 
have  seen  ;  perhaps  fifteen  in  all.  Your  samples  seem  to  come  nearest  to 
our  Anglo-Saxon,  which  is  of  coarse  black  or  dingy  brown  paste,  full  of 
small  grit  or  particles  of  stone,  to  give  some  greater  consistence  to  the  ill- 
compacted  clay.  There  certainly  appears  to  me  to  be  some  resemblance, 
although  not  identity,  between  your  ware  and  the  vessels  found  so  abun- 
dantly with  us,  but  your  forms  are  much  better,  the  contour  more  grace- 
ful ;  the  two  wares  are  perfectly  distinct,  although  there  may  be  some 
indications  that  might  suggest  the  idea  that  the  two  are  not  far  apart  as 
regards  period.  The  little  ears  arc  also  peculiar,  the  impressed  ornament 
is  not  of  the  earliest  period  (with  us).    1  should  not,  however,  ascribe  these 
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remarkable  wares  to  a  very  early  age  ;  for  instance,  to  that  in  which  the 
use  of  bronze  was  prevalent.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  data  on  which  to 
ground  any  reliable  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  this  very  curious  pottery. 
I  should  like  much  to  know  whether  you  can  discover  any  trace  of  the 
use  of  the  lathe  in  its  manufacture.  The  mode  of  ornamentation  cer- 
tainly appears  to  present  some  resemblance  to  that  of  early  silver  orna- 
ments, for  instance,  in  our  Cuerdale  hoard,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
ninth  century ;  but  this  circumstance  alone  would  not,  1  imagine,  suffice 
to  justify  our  conclusions  as  to  the  date  of  the  pottery.  In  Ireland,  as 
you  truly  observe,  old  fashions  and  forms  were  retained  long  after  the 
age  to  which  they  may  properly  belong.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
trouble  you  have  so  kindly  taken  for  my  gratification,  and  for  the  samples 
of  the  ware.  If  possible,  I  will  show  them  to  Mr.  Franks,  who  is  our  great 
authority,  but  he  is,  I  fear,  absent  from  London. 

"  I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Albebt  Way." 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Way  to  state  that  the  specimens 
sent  to  him  consisted  of  portions  of  some  of  our  better 
formed  and  more  richly-ornamented  vessels.  At  Bally- 
doolough  and  at  other  crannogs  in  Fermanagh,  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  letter,  I  discovered  many 
examples  of  the  "  coarse  dark  black,  or  dingy  brown  paste, 
full  of  small  grit  or  particles  of  stone,  to  give  some  greater 
consistence  to  the  ill-compacted  clay."  Numerous  examples 
of  such  rude  manufacture  are  included  in  the  collection  of 
pottery  fragments  which  I  have  deposited  in  our  Museum. 
Aware  as  I  was  that  crannog  fortresses  had  been  in  use  in  1  re- 
land  all  through  the  middle  ages,  even  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  I  hesitated  to  believe  that  this  kind  of  ware  was 
necessarily  of  any  very  high  degree  of  antiquity.  However, 
upon  comparing  the  markings  most  commonly  found  upon 
the  vessels,  with  those  shown  upon  some  very  beauti- 
ful sepulchral  urns,  discovered  in  the  immediate  vinicity 
of  Ballydoolough  and  Lough  Eyes,  I  find  that  the  very  same 
kind  of  punch  and  the  identical  pattern  which  were  used 
upon  the  one  were  likewise  used  upon  the  other.  In  a  small 
box,  enclosed  in  my  recent  consignment  to  the  Museum, 
will  be  discovered  two  fragments,  one  a  portion  of  a  Bally- 
doolough crock  the  other  a  fragment  of  a  sepulchral  urn 
(the  most  exquisite  fragment  perhaps  ever  exhumed  in 
Ireland),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  impressions  which 
form  their  ornamentation  are  exactly  similar.  It  may  be 
said  further  that  in  the  numerous  designs  found  upon 
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the  crannog  vessels,  there  is  not  one  which  is  suggestive 
of  the  work  of  Christian  times  in  Ireland,  on  the  contrary 
the  greater  portion — chevrons  and  circular  depressions — 
are  all  expressive  of  Pagan  ideas  of  ornamental  art.  The 
log  house  at  Ballydoolough  is  almost  precisely  of  the  same 
size  and  of  the  some  style  of  construction  as  the  celebrated 
dwelling,  described  by  Captain  Mudge  in  the  "  Archseo- 
logia,"  in  which  was  found  a  stone  hatchet.  We  should 
not,  then,  without  further  data  to  guide  us,  assume  that  this 
crannog  pottery  must  necessarily  be  of  date  later  than 
some  of  the  Pagan  sepulchral  urns. 

Of  the  antiquities  found  at  Ballydoolough,  beyond  all 
question  the  most  important  is  a  block  of  hard,  reddish 
sandstone,  measuring  in  length  two  feet  one  inch,  in 
breadth  four  inches  and  a  half,  and  in  depth  six  inches. 
This  monument  is  inscribed  with  well-marked  Ogham  cha- 
racters which,  when  read  by  the  light  of  the  alphabet  which 
has  been  adopted  by  our  Society,  would  seem  to  spell  the 
word — 

BALHU. 

At  the  thicker  end  of  the  stone,  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Oghams,  a  slightly  marked  cross  of 
pecular  form  may  be  traced,  especially  when  the  light  has 
been  so  arranged  as  to  glance  horizontally  along  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leac,  in  the  direction  of  its  smaller  termina- 
tion. 


Ogham  found  at  Ballydoolough  Crannog. 


Iii  the  comparison  of  Irish  and  Gaulish  names  by  Pro- 
fessor A.dolphe  Picket,  published  in  the  "  Ulster  Journal  of 
Archaeology,"  vol.  vii.,  page  73,  I  find  the  Celtic  name 
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Balanau  (balanu),  which  seems  to  sound  very  like  that 
upon  our  stone.  The  subject  of  the  correct  reading  of  this 
inscription  I  look  upon  as  a  matter  of  considerable  archae- 
ological importance.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  the 
only  example  of  writing  of  any  kind  hitherto  discovered 
in  connexion  with  a  crannog.  The  stone  is  at  present  in 
my  own  hands,  and  I  retain  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  drawing,  which  I  hope  will  be  in  time  to  illustrate 
this  paper  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal.  After  the  reading 
of  my  present  communication,  I  trust  it  may  be  considered 
the  property  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Association  of  Ireland  ;  and  I  shall  only  wait  the  direction 
of  our  Secretary  for  its  transmission  to  the  Museum.  One 
short  suggestion,  in  connexion  with  the  name  Balhu,  may 
not  here  be  out  of  place.  Joyce,  in  his  admirable  book 
upon  the  "  Irish  Names  of  Places,"  translates  the  name  of 
the  Fermanagh  town  of  Lisbellaw,  "  Lios-bel-atha,  the  lis 
of  the  ford-mouth."  Now  any  person  who  knows  the  in- 
dustrious village  of  Lisbellaw  will  be  aware  that  there  was 
never  a  river  there  ;  and  that  consequently  there  could  be 
no  y  ford-mouth."  There  is  certainly  a  lios  or  fort  in  the 
neighbourhood;  but  the  little  stream  which  now  serves 
the  woollen  mill  of  Lisbellaw  flows  through  a  deep  cutting 
communicating  with  Loch  Eyes,  which  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  Grey  Porter  some  few  years  ago.  The  natural  out- 
let from  the  loch  ran,  and  still  runs,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  naming  of 
Lisbellaw,  as  its  course  commences  at  a  distance  of  some 
miles  (two  or  three  at  least)  from  that  village.  I  shall 
at  present  merely  confine  myself  to  the  remark  that  the 
name  Lisbellaw  seems  to  invite  investigation.  Could  it  be 
translated,  "the  fort  or  lis  of  Balhu,"  as  Dunleary  is  "the 
fort  or  dun  of  Laeghaire?" 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  antiquities  of  minor  in- 
terest discovered  at  Ballydoolough : — 

No.  1.  A  very  fine  and  perfect  crucible  of  the  usual 
crannog  kind. 

No.  2.  A  remarkable  brooch,  or  fibula,  composed  of 
iron,  bronze,  and  a  white  metal,  probably  white-bronze,  or 
silver.  This  had  been  intended  for  enamel — the  pin  had 
mouldered  away,  and  indeed  the  whole  was  a  ruin. 
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No.  3.  A  well-formed  iron  knife  with  bronze  mounting 
to  the  handle,  which  was  pierced  for  rivets. 

No.  4.  An  ordinary  crannog  knife  blade,  similar  in  every 
respect  to  those  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  interments. 

No.  5.  A  portion  of  an  iron  shoe  for  a  horse  or  ass. 
Perfect  shoes  of  this  class  were  found  at  Dunshaughlin 
crannog,  Edenderry,  and  elsewhere. 

No.  6.  A  piece  of  an  iron  band. 

No.  7.  A  slight  thin  bronze  fillet,  which  was  probably 
used  for  securing  the  staves  of  a  small  wooden  vessel.  It 
might  also  have  been  intended  as  a  hair  band. 

No.  8.  A  small  article  of  late  bronze,  apparently  be- 
longing to  horse  furniture. 

No.  9.  An  ordinary  crannog  whetstone. 

No.  10.  A  worked  stone  or  disc,  used  probably  for  break- 
ing nuts  upon.  An  immense  quantity  of  hazel  nuts  were 
found  amongst  the  timbers  and  stones  of  the  island. 

No.  11.  A  lump  of  iron  dross,  or  "slag." 

No.  12.  The  under  stone  of  a  quern. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  Mr.  Coulter, 
the  elder,  of  whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  make 
mention,  informed  me  that  he  himself  had  from  time  to 
time  discovered  no  fewer  than  three  single-piece  canoes 
(one  of  them  twenty  feet  in  length)  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  loch.  These  have  unfortunately  been  all  destroyed. 
One  having  been  used  for  years  as  a  trough  for  cattle,  was 
at  length  cut  up  for  firewood  ;  the  others  were  utilized 
in  the  roofs  of  out-offices,  after  having,  of  course,  been 
split,  and  fashioned  for  their  destination. 

This  paper,  already  too  long,  must  yet  be  a  little  further 
extended.  I  cannot  conclude  without  referring  to  the  libe- 
rality and  antiquarian  zeal  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  who 
as  soon  as  his  Lordship  had  been  informed  of  the  interest 
attached  to  the  newly-discovered  crannog,  lost  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  the  spot,  where  he  at  once  secured  the  tim- 
bers of  the  loghouse  and  other  remains  for  presentation  to 
our  Society. 

In  this  gift  we  possess,  I  believe,  the  only  relics  of  the 
kind  to  be  seen  in  any  collection.  They  form  a  fitting 
beginning  wherewith  to  commence  the  formation  of  the 
"  Crannog  Room  "  in  our  Museum,  so  happily  suggested 
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by  our  Secretary.  To  the  surprise  of  many  of  the  Ballydoo- 
lough  folk,  some  carts  arrived  to  carry  off  the  venerable 
timbers  ;  and  in  due  time  all  was  presented  for  bookage  to 
Kilkenny  at  the  Enniskillen  Railway  station.  But  here  was 
a  hitch —a "What,"  said  an  official  on  duty,  "send  all  that 
rubbish  to  Kilkenny  ! — nobody  would  receive  it ;  we  would 
be  laughed  at ;  there  is  not  a  sound  stick  amongst  the  lot ; 
it  will  be  refused,  and  we  shall  be  at  the  loss  of  the  car- 
riage?"—"  But  it  is  sent  by  Lord  Enniskillen." — "Then 
his  Lordship  must  guarantee,  under  his  own  hand,  that 
there  is  no  sell.  What  should  a  nobleman  have  to  do  with 
such  trash  ? "  At  this  stage,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
higher  railway  authority,  and  the  "  rubbish  "  was  sent  off. 


SIABUR-CHARPAT  CON  CULAIND.  FROM  "  LEBOR  NA  H- 
TJIBRE"  (3?ol.  37,  et  seqq.),  A  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  ROYAL 
IRISH  ACADEMY. 

TRANSLATED  AND  EDITED  BY  J.  o'BEIRNE  CROWE,  A.  B. 

The  following  historical  romance  is  taken  from  the  cele- 
brated "Lebor  na  h-Uidre,"  the  most  ancient  Irish  manu- 
script now  remaining,  and  is  here  printed  and  translated 
for  the  first  time.    The  subject  is  this  :  — 

On  a  certain  occasion — not  the  first,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  words  cia  nopjnoccnoe  06,  "though  he 
used  to  be  preached  to  him,"  St.  Patric  went  to  preach 
the  Christian  faith  to  the  monarch  Loegaire.  This  haughty 
ruler,  who,  as  we  know  from  other  documents,  had  previously 
given  him  so  much  trouble,  consented  to  embrace  the 
new  belief,  but  on  one  condition  only,  namely,  that  Patric 
would  call  up  Cu  Chulaind  from  the  dead,  and  bring  him 
into  his  presence  in  all  the  traditional  dignity  and  surround- 
ings of  that  distinguished  hero.  The  saint  agreed  to  the 
condition.  Cu  Chulaind  accordingly  appeared  to  Loegaire 
in  his  old  historic  chariot,  drawn  by  his  two  famous  horses, 
the  Liath  Macha  and  the  Dub-Sainglend,  and  driven  by 
Loeg,  his  faithful  charioteer.  Some  conversation,  which, 
however,  is  not  recorded,  took  place  between  the  strangers. 

4th  ser.,  vol.  1.  3  C 
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Patric  who,  though  absent,  was  yet  conscious  of  the  inter- 
view, afterwards  asks  Loegaire  if  he  would  now  believe, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  seen  Cu  Chulaind.  Loegaire  replies 
that  he  has  some  doubts  of  the  ghostly  warrior  being  Cu 
Chulaind,  especially  as  his  stay  was  so  very  short.  The 
Saint  rejoined  that  God  was  powerful,  and  that  Cu  Chu- 
laind would  come  to  converse  with  him  again. 

Cu  accordingly  did  return,  and  this  time  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Patric,  whom  he  respectfully  salutes  and  ad- 
dresses at  once.  He  then  turns  to  Loegaire,  and  exhorts 
him  to  believe  in  God  and  Patric  ;  "  for,"  he  says,  "  it  is 
not  a  demon  that  has  come  to  thee,  it  is  Cu  Chulaind, 
son  of  Soalta He  reminds  him  that  the  world  he  lives 
in  is  not  his  for  ever,  but  every  one's  in  turn.  A  length- 
ened dialogue  now  begins,  Cu  Chulaind  giving  short 
sketches  of  his  deeds  while  on  earth,  and  Loegaire  still 
persisting  in  his  doubts  about  the  visitor,  alleging  as  a 
reason  that,  though  the  deeds  he  named  were  mighty  ones, 
yet  they  were  not  equal  to  those  of  Cu.  At  length  the 
great  chief  of  the  Plain  of  Murthemne  burst  forth  into  a 
poetic  recital  of  his  famous  adventures  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  recital  of  these  adventures  in  the  terse  yet  mellow 
strains  of  Celtic  poesy,  so  accurately  defined  the  historic 
Cu,  who  was  himself  not  only  a  warrior  but  a  poet,  that 
Loegaire  believed  at  once.  The  scene  is  closed  by  Patric 
declaring  Heaven  opened  for  the  penitent  "  Hound  of 
Emain  Macha." 

To  my  annotations  I  have  subjoined  two  Essays,  one  on 
the  Irish  Chariot,  in  which  I  have  also  introduced  the  war- 
rior's and  charioteer's  dress,  &c.  ;  and  the  other  on  the 
Fetes  of  Cuchullin. 

\\re  have  no  means  at  present  to  ascertain  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  "  Demoniac  Chariot we  may  feel 
certain,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  Moil  Muire, 
son  of  Ccilechar,  son  of  Mac  Con  nam  Bocht,  who  was  the 
compiler  of  "  Lebor  na  h-Uidre,"  and  who  died,  according 
to  the  "  Four  Masters,"  in  the  year  1106.  This  conviction 
of  mine  will  be  sustained  by  the  following  facts  and  conside- 
rations. Throughout  "  Lebor  na  h-Uidre"  a  second  hand  is 
here  and  there  distinctly  recognisable  both  in  the  penman- 
ship and  the  orthography  ;  and  that  this  hand  is  not  another 
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mode  of  Moil  Muire's  is  rendered  certain  from  an  entry  by 
him  on  the  top  of  fol.  45.  This  entry  reads  in  English — 
"  A  trial  of  the  pen  of  Moil  Muire,  son  of  the  son  of  Mac 
Con  nam  Bocht,"  and  is  in  penmanship  exactly  the  same  as 
the  general  body  of  the  Transcript.  Now,  in  our  tract  the 
second  hand  begins  with  the  35th  quatrain  of  the  poem  ; 
and,  while  running  through  to  the  end,  betrays  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  Irish  history,  which  could  not  reason- 
ably be  charged  to  Moil  Muire.  The  writer,  or  the  scribe, 
says  it  was  great  power  in  Patric  to  resuscitate  Cu  Chu- 
laind,  after  having  lain  for  "nine  hundred  years  in  earth." 
But  Cu  had  been  scarcely  half  that  time  in  earth — from 
about  the  beginning  of  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury  ;  and  of  this  Moil  Muire  could  not  be  ignorant.  From 
these  considerations  and  facts,  we  can  safely  infer  that  Moil 
Muire  neither  wrote  nor  transcribed  the  portion  which  I 
have  assigned  to  the  second  hand  ;  and  we  can  also  infer 
that  he  is  not  the  author  of  that  portion  which  is  written 
in  his  own  hand.  Were  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  he  would 
scarcely  allow  a  man,  who  has  shown  himself  so  innocent 
of  Irish  history  as  our  second  scribe  has  done,  to  take  part 
with  him  in  the  composition  of  an  Irish  historical  romance. 

Our  tract,  then,  was  not  composed  either  by  Moil  Muire 
or  any  of  his  contemporaries.  It  must  have  been  copied 
from  an  older  manuscript,  and  that  copy  instead  of  the 

ceu,  "  nine  hundred,"  above  referred  to,  had  probably 
.ljc.  c,  that  is,  noi  coicac,  "  nine  fifties,"  which  would  be 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  deliverances  of  Irish  history. 
The  antiquity  of  the  piece,  however,  rests  upon  a  higher 
authority  than  any  induction  we  could  make  on  this  point. 

The  language,  though  somewhat  broken  up,  still  ob- 
serves the  laws  of  ancient  Irish,  and  that  not  alone  in 
isolated  passages  but  throughout.  One  test  example  is  the 
dative  plural  of  the  article  in  agreement  with  its  noun  : 
lp  naib  luacpacaib  lanaib,  co  pa^bainD-pe  an  elcae  beo- 
mapbae  lp  naib  plebib  : — "In  the  full  rushries,  until  I 
used  to  leave  their  flocks  live-dead  in  the  mountains." 
This  with  other  characteristics  brings  the  composition  of 
our  tract  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  eighth  century. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  tell  the  Irish  student  and  the 
antiquary,  that  I  guarantee  the  perfect  accuracy  both  of 
text  and  citations. 
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smbuR-CaRpac  con  cutaiNt)  inso. 

OolluiD  pacpaic  Do  Uhempaig  Do  epail  cpeicme  pop 
pf^n  Spent)  .1.  pop  Coe^aipe  mac  Neill,  ap  ip  epiDe  ba  pi 
hGpeno  mD  inbaiD  :  ap  ni  cpeueo  pfoe  in  ComDiD,  cia 
noppiocaioe  06.  Cfpbepr  boe^aipe  ppi  pacpaic  :  aNo 
co  cpeciub-pa  Dwc-piu  ndc  00  Dia,  no  co  pooupce  Coin 
CulainD  Dam-pa  po  miabamla  peib  aDpfaDap  1  pcelaib, 
coniDnacup  "|  coniDraplaoup  ap  mo  belaib  punD  :  ip  lap 
pin  nocpeciul>pa  Duiu-piu."  "Ip  polaic  Do  Dia  ani  pin," 
ol  pacpaic. 

Uic  reccaipe  mpom  6'  n  ChomDiD  co  parpaic,  co 
capipcip  co  apn  a  bdpac  pop  Dua  na  Pctca  .1.  na  Uem- 
pac,  ~\  cicpaD  Cu  ChulainD  anDocum  anD.  Ip  lap  pin 
lapom  U11D  Loe^aipe  Do  acallaim  pacpic  lap  caiDbpm 
Con  CulainD  Do  m  a  cappuu.  Qpbepu  pacpaic  ppi 
boegaipe  :  "In  nuccappdp  nf  ?"  u  Oomappdp  immopo," 
pop  Loegaipe,  "  -|  nimud  cumac  Di  a  aipneip,  mam  pena- 
pu  "|  mam  copecpa  mo  £in."  "  Ni  penub-pa,"  ol  paupaic, 
"do  ^m-pa  co  nompaib  mo  pfap  :  appenub,  immopo,  inn 
dep  Doudec  ap  Du  ^m-pu,  conecup  in  caDbpm  rappdp 
Ouiu." 


"  Qm  bd-pa  em,"  pop  Loegaipe,  "  oc  Dul  Dap  pdn  m 
Chappaic  do  Cnuc  SfDe  in  bpo^a,  hi  Uulai^  m  Uopcom- 
paic  im  6pni5  TTlaic  InDoc,  conacap-[p]a  in  ^aiun  uaipn, 
aigiDi,  amail  cpoipi^  Dibpoi  :  bee  naD  puc  ap  pole  Di  dp 
cennaib,  "|  na  DecaiD  cpiunD  poDepin  co  calmain.  TCoiap- 
pacc  in  ^d\t  Do  benen,"  op  Loe^aipe.  "  Gpbepc  benen 
ppim-pa  :  'lp  \  %act  ippip[n]o  inpain,  lapn  oplucuD  pfa 
Coin  CulainD.'  Conacammdp  lapom  m  epom-cfaic  maip 
Doleic  popnD.  "Roiappacc-pa  Dan  Do  benen  m  cpom- 
ciaig  pin.  Qpbepr  benen  bduap  anala  pep  "|  ec  1m- 
manoeocacap  in  mai£  pfam. 

Conacamap  lapom  m  peocuni  maip  uapunD  cuap  : 
ba  Ian  m  rip  DipuDib,  1  ba  herep  nelaib  nime  tdudp  ap 
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THE  DEMONIAC  CHARIOT  OF  CU  CHULAIND. 

Patric  went  to  Temair  for  the  enjoining  of  belief  upon 
the  King  of  Eriu,  that  is,  upon  Loegaire,  son  of  Niall,  for 
it  is  he  who  was  King  of  Eriu  the  time  :  for  he  would  not 
believe  the  Lord  ;  though  he  used  to  be  preached  to  him. 
Loegaire  said  to  Patric  :  "  By  no  means  shall  I  believe  in 
thee  or  in  God,  until  thou  shalt  awaken  Cu  Chulaind  for 
me  under  dignity,  as  he  is  recorded  in  stories,  that  I  may 
see  him,  and  that  I  may  address  him  in  my  presence  here : 
it  is  after  that  I  shall  believe  in  thee."  "  That  matter  is 
possible  for  God,"  says  Patric. 

A  messenger  comes  afterwards  from  the  Lord  to  Patric, 
that  they  should  remain  until  the  morrow  on  the  rampart 
of  the  Rath,  that  is,  of  Temair,  and  that  Cu  Chulaind  would 
come  to  them  there.  It  is  after  that  accordingly  Loegaire 
went  to  converse  with  Patric,  after  the  appearance  of  Cu 
Chulaind  to  him  in  his  chariot.  Patric  said  to  Loegaire  : 
"  Whether  has  something  appeared  to  thee  ?"  "  There  has, 
indeed  [something]  appeared  to  me,"  says  Loegaire,  "  and 
I  have  not  power  for  the  relation  of  it,  unless  thou  wilt 
sign,  and  unless  thou  wilt  consecrate  my  mouth."  "  I 
shall  not,"  says  Patric,  "  sign  thy  mouth,  until  I  shall 
have  my  demand  :  I  shall,  however,  make  a  sign  on  the 
air  which  comes  out  of  thy  mouth,  in  order  that  thou 
mayest  tell  the  appearance  which  appeared  to  thee." 

"  As  I  was,  indeed,"  says  Loegaire,  "  a-going  over  Slope 
of  the  Chariot  to  the  Hill  of  the  Sid  of  the  Plain,  in  the 
Plateau  of  the  Assembly  in  the  Plain  of  Mac  Indoc,  I 
saw  the  cold,  piercing  wind,  like  a  bi-brow  spear  :  little 
that  it  took  not  our  hair  from  our  heads,  and  that  it  went 
not  through  ourselves  to  earth.  I  asked  the  wind  from 
Benen,"  says  Loegaire.  "  Benen  said  to  me :  '  That  is 
the  wind  of  hell  after  the  opening  of  it  before  Cu  Chu- 
laind.' We  saw  then  the  heavy  fog  which  dropped  upon 
us.  I  asked  that  heavy  fog  also  of  Benen.  Benen  said 
they  were  the  breaths  of  men  and  of  horses  that  were  tra- 
versing  the  plain  before  me. 

"  We  saw  then  the  great  raven-flock  above  us  above  : 
the  country  was  full  of  them,  and  it  was  among  the  clouds 
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an  ai]ioe.  Roiappac-pa  oo  benen  ani  pin.  Ctpbepc 
benen  bdcap  poic  a  cpuib  nan  ec  bdcap  po  cappuc  Con 
Cnlaino.  Qm  bctmdp  ant>  lap  pain,  conacammap  puacu 
nan  ec  cpiap  in  ciaic,  "|  na  pep  ip  in  cappuc  polam. 
Gpae  appihepi  pop  apo  ;  picbe  pigiDi  ;  eic  DopiaDac 
peocu. 

Conacca-pa  lapom  m  Da  ec  commopa,  comaille,  acc 
nam md  co  pain  Delba  "j  Daca  :  comluaca,  comcopi,  com- 
grnma,  bop-lecna,  Deplecna,  bipuic,  apD-cinD,  agenmaip, 
gob-cuil,  Dualaig,  Denmeca,  Dac-dlli,  cul-lecam,  popapoa, 
popdna,  popbpeca.  Gc  6  ceno-beca,  cpumD-beca,  upap- 
oa,  aupoepca,  aupgapcai,  bpumni-Depga,  beolaiDi,  pulgi, 
plemna,  paicpiDi,  pogabalca,  pegi,  pdebopoa,  pemenDa, 
capp-mon^ai^,  coipi,  caim,  cap[c]apci5. 

bpoga  pop  puil  in  a  DiaiDm  ec  piDe  :  Dan  Dpoc  Duba, 
capcipe  :  Da  poc  coipi  coicpipi  :  pepcpi  cpuaDi,  col^- 
Dip^i.  Oan  alln  apcin,  mclappe  :  picbe  pmD-apgic  co 
pecan  pinDpuine.  Cuing  Dpon,  Dpumnec,  popopDa.  |)u- 
pall  copcopDa  :  popcce  uarnDe. 

Ldec  anD  ip  in  cappuc  pin  :  puap-mdel  Dub;  Dermp 
paip  poppuiDiu  :  acd  lim  ip  bo  pooalig.  Suil  glap,  ban- 
nac  m  a  cino.  Puan  copcop-gopm  nn  puioe  a  cecopaib 
opgaic  oen-gil.  DulenD  Depg~6ip  pop  a  bpuinnib  :  polec 
Dap  ceccap  a  Da  gualanD.  beni  gel,  culpacac  immi  con 
Depg-inluc  nclape.  ClaiDeb  op-Duip[n]o  in  ecpup  pepca 
pop  a  pUapcaib  :  mandip  lecan,  glap  pop  cpunD  miDing 
in  a  laim-  Poga  pogep,  pobapcac  in  a  pappao.  Scfac 
copcopDa  co  compoD  apgic,  co  cuagnrnlaib  6ip,  uap  a  Dubn 
lmDaDaib.  Gcd  lim-pa  bd  ppapp  Do  nemannaib  poldo 
m  a  cenD.  Oubicip  lec  Dub-polac  ceccapDe  a  Da  bpuao: 
Depgicip  papcaing  a  beoil. 


Gpa  ap  a  belaib  ip  in  cappuc  pin  :  apaile  poppeng 
pan]  oca,  popbpec.  Pate  popcap,  poppudo  pop  a  mulluc  : 
gipne  pinDpuine  pop  a  ecan,  naD  lefceD  a  pole  po  agio. 
Cuace  oe  op  pop  a  Dib  cualaiD[ib]  hi  caipcellaD  a 
pale.    C ok  line  eccec  mum  con  aupplocuD  ap  a  Dibn 
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of  heaven  they  were  for  their  height.  I  asked  that  matter 
of  Benen.  Benen  said  they  were  sods  from  the  shoes  of 
the  horses  that  were  under  Cu  Chulaind's  chariot.  As  we 
were  there  after  that  we  saw  the  forms  of  the  horses  through 
the  mist,  and  of  the  men  in  the  easy  chariot.  A  charioteer 
behind  them  on  high  ;  a  spirit  chieftain  ;  horses  that  ride 
paths. 

"  I  saw  afterwards  the  two  horses  co-large,  co-beautiful, 
but  only  with  a  difference  of  figure  and  of  colour  ;  co- 
fleet,  co-symmetrical,  of  co-action,  hoof-broad,  back-broad, 
pointed,  high-head,  active,  snout-thin,  wreathful,  effective, 
colour-beautiful,  very  lofty,  very  vehement,  very  speckled. 
They  are  head-small,  very  high,  very  conspicuous,  very 
nimble.  Breast-red,  large-lipped,  large-eyed,  sleek,  firm, 
easily-yoked,  sharp,  vigorous,  powerful,  curl-man ed,  sym- 
metrical, fair,  curl-haired. 

UA  large  chariot  after  that  pair.  Two  black  firm 
wheels  :  two  symmetrical  over-lapping  rims  :  hard,  sword- 
straight  shafts.  Two  beautiful,  pliant  reins  :  a  pole  of 
white  silver  with  a  withe  of  jindruine.  A  strong,  ridged, 
very  golden  yoke.    A  purple  hood  :  green  furnishing. 

"  A  hero  there  in  that  chariot :  a  black,  thick  head  of 
hair  :  smoothness  on  it  on  him  :  I  should  imagine  it  is  a 
cow  that  licked  it.  A  grey,  jerking  eye  in  his  head.  A 
purple-blue  tunic  about  him  of  borders  of  all-white  gold- 
withe.  A  brooch  of  red  gold  on  his  breast  :  it  extended 
over  each  of  his  two  shoulders.  A  white,  hooded  cloak 
about  him,  with  a  flashing  red  border.  A  sword  of  gold- 
hilt  in  arrangement  of  rest  on  his  two  thighs  :  a  broad, 
grey  spear  on  a  shaft  of  wild  ash  in  his  hand.  A  subsharp, 
aggressive  dart  near  it.  A  purple  shield  with  an  even 
circle  of  silver,  with  loop-animals  of  gold  above  his  two 
shoulders.  I  should  think  it  was  a  shower  of  pearls  that 
was  flung  into  his  head.  Blacker  than  the  side  of  a  black 
cooking-spit  each  of  his  two  brows  :  redder  than  ruby  his 
lips. 

"  A  charioteer  in  front  of  him  in  the  chariot  :  a  certain 
very  slender,  prone-long,  very  speckled  person.  Very 
curled,  very  red  hair  on  his  head-top  :  a  wreath  of  Jin- 
druine on  his  forehead,  that  should  not  allow  his  hair  about 
his  face.  On  his  two  ears  spheres  of  gold,  into  which  his  hair 
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ullennaib.  bpuiune  01  oep^-op  in  a  laim  Oi  a  caipcellao 
a  eocu.  Ooic  lim-pa  bao  he  Cu  Chulaino  -j  L065  a  apa 
nobec  ano,  ~|  Oub-pain^lenO  "j  Liau  TTIaca  nobeu  po'n 
cappac." 

"In  cpeci  Dia  pooecrpa,  a  Loe^aipi,"  ol  parpaic, 
u  uaip  oooeocaiO  Cu  Chulaino  Oo  c5  acallaim  ?"  "  TTldpa 
e  Cu  Culaino  acconnapc,  ip  ^apic  lim-pa  poboi  ice  om 
acallaim."  u  lp  polaio  Oia:"  ol  pacpaic  :  "  map  epeom 
poboi  ano,  oope^a  Oo  u'  acallaim-piu  appicipi." 

Quo  bacdp  ant)  lap  pin,  conaccacap  in  cappac  lp  in 
mag  anoocum  con  a  ofbn  ecaib,  "j  L6e£  mac  Rfangabpac 
in  a  pappaonacc,  ~\  Cu  ChulamO  in  a  eppeoacc.  Secc 
clep-liani  piceu  uapaib  ecapbuap:  caipm-clep  nonbaip  .h 
clep  Caic  1  clep  Cuaip,  clep  Daipe  :  Oall-clepn  eoin, 
leim  oap  neim  1  Oep^-pilliuO  eppeo  ndip,  -j  gai  bolga,  "] 
bdi  bpeppe,  "j  bpucn  ^eme,  -]  pfan  cupao,  "|  pou-clep,  "] 
pdebop-clep,  1  ubull-clep,  "]  uopano-clep,  ~|  opeim  ppi 
po^aipc,  -j  oip^iuO  cpeiuce  pop  a  pint),  *]  ponaiom  niau 
ndip,  "|  cdiu-beim,  ~]  beim  co  pomup.  lmmaplei^  cac 
labapc  imm  inn  apaib  gabdil  nan  eppe  :  bub  uap  aib  -j 
andlaib. 

Oolluio  Cu  Culaint)  t)o  acallaim  pacpaic,  -|  benna- 
caip  t)6.    lp  anOpin  appubaipc  : 

"  Qceoc,  a  noem-pacpaic, 
1  ccappao  iceo : 
"Romucca  la  c'  peccmeco 
hi  Ufpib  nam  bed. 

Cpeic  00  Oia  -]  t)o  naem-parpaic,  a  Loegaipi,  nd- 
cuaoai^  nono  caiman  copuc,  ap  m  piabpae  pooacdnic  ; 
if  Cu  Culaino  mac  Soalca.  Qp  lp  bich  cac  puanaio, 
pecc  nd  calam  :  cac  cfuin  celap,  cac  cpiuin  ualam,  cac 
nuib  nem  :  ap  lp  OopO  piabpai  cec  miOi-piu  ;  lp  bic  cdic 
ap  uaip  lmmapeoi-piu."  661  Cu  Chulaino  in  a  uopc,  ~\ 
ni  aplapaip  Loe^aipe. 
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was  collected.  A  winged  little  cloak  about  him  with  an 
opening  on  its  two  elbows.  Goadlets  of  red  gold  in  his 
hand,  from  which  he  was  hurrying  on  his  horses.  It  seems 
to  me  it  was  Cu  Chulaind  and  Loeg,  his  charioteer,  that 
were  in  it,  and  that  it  was  Dub-sain-glend  and  Liath  Macha 
that  were  under  the  chariot." 

"  Dost  thou  believe  God  henceforth,  0  Loegaire,"  says 
Patric,  "since  Cu  Chulaind  has  come  to  converse  with 
thee  ?"  "  If  it  is  Cu  Chulaind  I  have  seen,  I  think  too 
short  he  was  a-conversing  with  me."  "  God  is  powerful," 
says  Patric  :  "  If  it  is  he  who  was  in  it,  he  will  come  to 
converse  with  thee  again." 

As  they  were  there  after  that,  they  saw  the  chariot 
coming  in  the  plain  towards  them  with  its  two  horses, 
and  Loeg,  son  of  Riangabra,  in  his  charioteering  and  Cu 
Chulaind  in  his  warrioring.  Twenty-seven  feat-figures 
above  them  in  mid-air : 

The  Noise-feat  of  Nine,  that  is  the  Feat  of  Cat,  and  the  Peat  of  Cuar, 
the  Feat  of  Daire  :  the  Blind-feat  of  Birds,  Leap  over  Poison,  and  Red- 
folding  of  a  brave  Champion,  and  Bellows-dart,  and  Stroke  with  quick- 
ness, and  Ardour  of  Shout,  and  Hero's  scream,  and  Wheel- feat,  and 
Edge-feat,  and  Apple-feat,  and  Noise-feat,  and  Ascent  by  rope,  and 
Straightening  of  body  on  Spear-point,  and  binding  of  a  noble  champion, 
and  Return- stroke,  and  Stroke  with  measure.  In  respect  to  the  charioteer, 
the  holding  of  the  reins  confounds  all  speech :  he  is  above  evaporations 
and  breathings. 

Cu  Chulaind  went  to  converse  with  Patric,  and  saluted 
him  :  it  is  then  he  said  : — ■ 

"  I  beseech,  0  holy  Patric, 

In  thy  presence  that  I  may  be, 
That  thou  wouldst  bring  me  with  speed 
Into  the  Lands  of  the  Living. 

"  Believe  in  God  and  in  holy  Patric,  0  Loegaire,  that  a 
wave  of  earth  may  not  dash  over  thee,  for  it  is  not  a  demon 
that  has  come  to  thee  :  it  is  Cu  Chulaind,  son  of  Soalta. 
For,  a  world  for  every  champion  is  law  or  earth :  every 
quiet  one's  is  concealment,  every  hero's  is  earth,  every  holy 
one's  is  heaven  :  for  of  the  order  of  demons  is  every  thing 
thou  ponderest  on  :  it  is  the  world  of  each  in  turn  that  thou 
chariotest."  Cu  Chulaind  was  silent,  and  Loegaire  did  not 
speak. 

4th  ser.,  vol.  i.  3D 
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"Cia  pec  bpe^a,  a  Loe^aipi  ?  cia  puiOep  a  pancu ? 
cm  aipep  an  dcu  ?  cia  aicec  a  mna  ?  cia  capac  an  m- 
gena  ?"  "Ceo  ouic-piu  -|  oam-pa,"  op  Loe^aipe,  "an 
lappai^io  pioe?"  "  Roboi  can,  a  Loe^aipi,  bd  meppe 
lmmdce^eD,  lmmacimcellao,  immioamcellec.  ba  mepi 
a  lau-cu  paocapcaip  :  ^lonnaib  apooaib  lmmanai^cip. 
l?oboi  can,  a  Loe^aipe,  ba  meppi  ooce^eo  a  map-speppa, 
nopumeo  a  mdp-con^ala.  6d  meppi  in  Cu  Chulaino 
cac-buaoac,  ^nuppaccac,  ^epeccac,  pi^-oep^,  poi^-lecan, 
po^ellac,  nobio  ap  Ulai^  mdmec  TTlupcemne.  Cpeic  t>o 
Oia  "|  Oo  phaupaic,  a  Loe^aipi,  ap  ni  piabpai  oocdmc 
acc  Cu  Chulaino  mac  Soalca," 


"TTIdppa  Chu  pil  ano,"  op  Loe^aipe,  "  aopec  ouno 
01  a  mdp-^nimaib."  "6a  pip  pon,  a  Loegaipi,  "  op  Cu 
Chulaino.  "  bap-pa  collio  ^lallapa  in  aipicin  dca  mo 
cuac  :  ba-pa  balc-bemnec  pop  niacaib  "|  mop-plua^aib. 
"Impeioino-pea  an$  spai^e  pioe-luaca  mo  ndmac  ip  naib 
luacpacaib  lanaib,  co  pa^baino-pe  an  elcae  beo-mapbae 
ip  naib  plebib,  lapn  apobiu  a  comluno  comapoae  na  pep 
nobicip  popaib."  "  U]a  nuppil  pamlaio  na  ^nima  pm 
pefb  aOpimm,  bacdp  gnima  eppeo  lac-pu,  nipcap  ^nima 
Con." 

"  bd  pip  pon,  a  Loe^aipi,"  ol  pepeom  : 

Nippa  cu-pa  ^abdla  lip, 
ba-pa  cu-pa  ^abdla  uip  : 
Nippa  cau-pa  cpuibm  aupcaill, 
bd-pa  cu  pa  comnapc  oo  comlono. 
Nippa  cau-pa  lmlomca  puioell, 
ba-pa  cau-pa  caipcbe  buoen  : 
Nippa  cau-pa  ingaipe  ^amna, 
ba-pa  cau-pa  ingaipe  Gmna." 

"  TTla  nuppil  na  ^nima  pain  peib  ooopimi-peo,  bdcdp 
^nfma  eppeo  lac-po." 

"  bd  pip  pon,  a  boe^aipi,"  ol  Cu  Chulaino  :  "  bdcap 
gnima  eppeo  lim-pa. 
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"  Who  chariots  the  Brega,  O  Loegaire  ?  Who  sits  their 
slopes?  Who  watches  their  fords  ?  Whom  do  their  wives 
elope  with  ?  Whom  do  their  daughters  love  T  "  What  is 
that  inquiry  to  me  and  to  thee  ?"  says  Loegaire.  "  There 
was  a  time,  0  Loegaire,  it  was  I  who  used  to  go  among 
them,  who  used  to  go  around  them,  who  used  to  keep 
them  together.  I  was  their  little  hound  whom  they  used 
to  love  :  whom  with  high  spirits  they  used  to  play  about. 
There  was  a  time,  0  Loegaire,  it  was  I  who  used  to  go  to 
their  great  attacks,  who  used  to  burst  their  great  contests. 
I  was  the  battle-victorious,  grunting,  screaming,  wrist-red, 
palm-broad,  brave  Cu  Chulaind,  who  used  to  be  on  the 
wealthy  plain  of  Murthemne.  Believe  in  God  and  in  Pa- 
tric,  0  Loegaire,  for  it  is  not  a  demon  that  has  come  to 
thee,  but  Cu  Chulaind,  son  of  Soalta." 

"  If  it  is  Cu  that  is  in  it,"  says  Loegaire,  "  he  shall  tell 
us  of  his  great  deeds."  "  That  is  true,  0  Loegaire,"  says  Cu 
Chulaind.  "  I  was  the  destroyer  of  hostageship  in  the  re- 
ception of  the  fords  of  my  territories  :  I  was  strong-striking 
on  heroes  and  great  hosts.  I  used  to  hunt  the  fleet  herds 
of  my  enemies  in  the  full  rushries,  until  I  used  to  leave 
their  flocks  live-dead  in  the  mountains  after  the  slaying  by 
equal  combat  of  the  men  who  used  to  be  over  them." 

"  If  those  deeds  are  thus,  as  thou  recountest,  the  deeds 
of  a  hero  were  with  thee  :  they  were  not  the  deeds  of  Cu." 

"  That  is  true,  0  Loegaire,"  he  says  : 

"  I  was  not  a  hound  of  taking  of  a  Les, 
I  was  a  hound  of  taking  of  a  deer  : 
I  was  not  a  hound  of  a  forbidden  trotter, 
I  was  a  hound  strong  for  combat. 
I  was  not  a  hound  of  round  licking  of  leavings, 
I  was  a  hound  of  visiting  of  troops  : 
I  was  not  a  hound  of  watching  of  calves, 
I  was  a  hound  of  watching  of  Emain." 

"If  those  deeds  are  as  thou  recountest  them,  the  deeds 
of  a  hero  were  with  thee." 

"  That  is  true,  O  Loegaire,"  says  Cu  Chulaind  :  "  the 
deeds  of  a  hero  were  with  me  : 
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"  bd-pa  eipp-pea,  bd-pa  aupa, 
ba-pa  apa  cappaic  mdip 
ba-pa  mdec  ppi  main 
bd-pa  mnoenac  ppi  rdip. 

"  bd-pa  ennac  mo  ndmac  :  mppa  nem-renga  mo  epic, 
bd-pa  compap  caca  puni  oo  anopib  Ulao.  bd-pa  mac 
la  maccu  :  ba-pa  pep  la  pipu.  bd  o'  lmcupc  appapau. 
bd-pa  maiu  ppi  m'  dip  :  bd-^a  pepp  ppi  molao. 


"  TTldpa  6  Cu  Chulaint)  pil  ano,"  op  boe^aipe,  "aopec 
t>un  ni  Do  na  mop-^abuib  po^dbi."  "  ba  pip  pon,  a  Loe- 
£aipi,"  ol  Cu  Chulaint)  : 

i. 

"  lmmdpeoino-pea  mdp-^pai^e 
ba  Con-cobop  cpudio  : 
bd  in  aile-cudiu 

Qplm^mo  cacm  buam. 

II. 

"  TCoclipiup  pop  analaib, 
Uap  auib  nan  ec  : 
T?ommeboacdp  piam-pa 
TTlop-caca  cac  lee. 

in. 

"  Robpipiup-[p]a  up^ala 
pop  epiunu  na  cuar  : 
bd  mipi  in  caup  clameb-piiao 
lap  pligi  na  plua^. 

IV. 

a  l?obpipiup-[p]a  pdebop-cleppa 
pop  pinoib  a  claioeb  : 
TCopiacc  a  mop-dip^ne, 
ba  epi  aoaigce  ceneo  ! 
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"  I  was  a  hero,  I  was  a  leader, 

I  was  the  charioteer  of  a  large  chariot : 
I  was  gentle  to  gentle, 

I  was  retributive  against  dishonor. 

"  I  was  the  innocent  of  my  enemies :  I  was  not  the  poi- 
son-tongue of  my  territories.  I  was  the  casket  of  every  secret 
for  the  maidens  of  the  Ulaid.  I  was  a  child  with  children: 
I  was  a  man  with  men.  It  was  for  correction  I  used  to 
labour.  I  was  good  against  my  satirizing  :  I  was  better 
for  praising." 

' 4  If  it  is  Cu  Chulaind  that  is  in  it,"  says  Loegaire,  "  he 
shall  tell  us  a  portion  of  the  great  risks  he  risked."  "  That 
is  true,  0  Loegaire,"  says  Cu  Chulaind. 

i. 

"  I  used  to  hunt  their  great  flocks 
With  hardy  Conchobur  : 
It  was  in  a  foreign  territory 

I  used  to  vision  each  victory. 

ii. 

"  I  played  on  breaths 

Above  the  horses'  steam  : 
There  used  be  broken  before  me 
Great  battles  every  side. 

in. 

"  I  broke  contests 

On  the  champions  of  the  territories  : 
I  was  the  sword-red  hero 

After  the  slaying  of  the  hosts. 

iv.  ' 

"  1  broke  edge-feats 

On  the  points  of  their  swords  : 
I  reached  their  great  plunders, 
Be  it  through  drivings  of  fire  ! 
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V. 

"  Uaippeon  aile  Oocuaoup-pa — 
Q  Coe^aipi,  acc  ba  pm  uaip  ! 
Co  popepuppu-pa  mdp-caua 
Ppi  LoclainO  acuaio. 

VI. 

"  Qpaile  Idee  ano  oomdppaio-pi, 
lap  cecc  cam  pop  pec  : 
Upica  cubac  a  apoai — 
ba  eo  pin  a  mec  ! 

VII. 

"  lap  pin  popelac-pa, 
lapn  ^lep  oun  poupi  : 
pocapc-pa  a  ceno  lp  in  cat 
Co  uopcaip  in  pi. 

VIII. 

"  lap  pin  Oopocpacap 
Pouepbaio  oib  : — 
Seer  coecaic  cac  oen-cara, 
O  po£abca  ap  pun. 

IX. 

"  lp  fap  pin  ponenapc-pa 

popaib  pop  an  Oail : — 
Secc  cec  callano  ap^aic  bain 
lm  peer  cec  callano  dip — 

6a  pi  pin  in  cam. 

x. 

"  UaippeO  Oocuaoup-[p]a,  a  Loe^aipi, 
Di  dido  hi  Uip  Scaic  ; 
Dun  Scdic  ano  con  a  ^lappaib  fapn  — 
popnpmiup  laim  paip. 
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v. 

"  Another  journey  I  went — 

0  Loegaire,  but  that  was  an  hour  ! 
That  I  might  give  great  battles 

Against  Lochland  on  the  north. 

VI. 

"  A  certain  hero  in  it  met  me. 

After  I  had  come  on  journey  : — 
Thirty  cubits  in  height — 
That  was  his  size  ! 

VII. 

"  After  that  I  attacked  him, 

After  we  had  fought  three  times  : 
I  flung  off  his  head  in  the  battle, 
So  that  the  king  fell. 

VIII. 

"  After  that  there  fell 

A  great  defect  of  them  : — 
Seven  fifties  of  every  single  battle, 
When  their  number  was  taken. 

IX. 

"  It  is  after  that  that  I  bound 

On  them,  for  their  share, 
Seven  hundred  talents  of  white  silver, 
With  seven  hundred  talents  of  gold — 

That  was  the  tribute. 

x. 

"  A  journey  I  went,  0  Loegaire, 

For  plunder  to  the  Land  of  Scath  : 
Dun  Scaith  in  it  with  its  locks  of  irons — 

1  laid  hand  upon  it. 
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XI. 

"  Secc  muip  nn  on  carpaig  pin — 
6a  euio  a  Deno  : 
Sonnac  fapn  pop  cdc  mup 
popp  in  bdcdp  noe  ceno. 

XII. 

"  Doppe  lapn  pop  cac  plip — 
Ppim  na  nf  pocopnoba  : 
Gcacomcup-pa  co  in'  lau  ; 
Con  Dappala  lm  bpopnaca. 

XIII. 

"  bui  cwre  ip  in  Dun, 
Lap  in  pig — aopec  : 
Deic  nacpai^  oopoemoacap 
Oap  a  op — ba  bee  ! 

XIV. 

"  lap  pin  acape£up-[p]a, 
Cia  paobol  an  opon^, 
Con  oepnup  an  oponeca 
Gcep  mo  od  t)0]ino. 

xv. 

"  Uec  Ian  oo  lopcannaib 
Oopaplaicre  Dim  : 
TTHla,  ^epa,  ^ulbneca, 
l?oleluap  1  m'  ppub. 

XVI. 

"  biapuai  gpanni  opaconoai 
Cucuno  Dopuririp: 
Upena  an  amainpi 
6c-oili  cf  aocurip. 
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XI. 

"  Seven  walls  about  that  city — 
Hateful  was  the  fort : 
A  rampart  of  irons  on  each  wall, 
On  that  were  nine  heads. 

XII. 

"  Doors  of  irons  on  each  flank — 
Against  us  not  great  defences  : 
I  struck  them  with  my  leg, 

Until  I  drove  them  into  fragments. 

XIII. 

"  There  was  a  pit  in  the  dun, 

Belonging  to  the  king,  it  is  related  : — 
Ten  serpents  burst 

Over  its  border — it  was  a  deed  ! 

XIV. 

"  After  that  I  attacked  them, 
Though  very  vast  the  throng, 
Until  I  made  bits  of  them, 
Between  my  two  fists. 

xv. 

"  A  house  full  of  toads, 
They  were  let  fly  at  us  : 
Sharp,  beaked  monsters, 
They  stuck  in  my  snout. 

XVI. 

"  Fierce,  draconic  monsters. 
To  us  they  used  to  fall : 
Strong  their  witchery, 
Horse-tribe  though  [they]  explained  them. 

4th  see.,  vol.  i.  3  E 
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XVII. 

"  lap  fin  acappeuup-[p]a, 
In  can  bd  pompoip  : 
Coram  pole-pa  comcap  menbaca 
Guep  mo  of  boip. 

XVIII. 

"  bdi  coipe  lp  in  tmn  pin, 
nan  ceopam  bo  : 
Upica  di^e  in  a  cpoep 
Nf  p'  bo  lucr/lac  t)6. 

XIX. 

"  Uain^np  in  caipi  pin — 
ba  mellac  in  bd$  : 
M(  rei^rip  ua6  pop  ndc  lec, 
Co  pdcbaicip  Ian. 

xx. 

"  6di  mop  t>i  op  1  ap^uc  ant), 
ba  hampae  in  ppiu  : 
Dobipc  in  copi  pm 
ba  ln^in  mo  pi'5. 

XXI. 

"  Na  ceopa  bai  bobepramdp 
l?6pnaioec  a  muip  : 
ba  hepe  oepi  t>i  op 
ba  cdc  pop  a  muin. 

XXII. 

"lap  cubecc  t)un  popp  in  papci, 
bd  haobol  la  cudir, 
bdice  paipino  mo  cupai^ 
bap  inn  anpot)  cpudio. 
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XVII. 

"  After  that  I  attacked  them, 

When  it  was  that  a  rush  was  made  on  me  : 
I  ground  them  until  they  were  particles 
Between  my  two  palms. 

XVIII. 

"  There  was  a  caldron  in  that  dun, 
The  calf  of  the  three  cows  : 
Thirty  joints  in  its  stomach — 
It  was  not  a  charge  for  it. 

XIX. 

"  They  used  to  frequent  that  caldron — 
Delightful  was  the  contest : 
They  used  not  to  go  from  it  on  any  side, 
Until  they  used  to  leave  it  full. 

xx. 

a  There  was  much  of  gold  and  silver  in  it — 
Wonderful  was  the  find  : 
That  caldron  was  given 

By  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

XXI. 

"  The  three  cows  we  carried  off — 
They  strong-swim  the  sea  : 
There  was  a  duad's  load  of  gold 
With  each  upon  his  shoulder. 

XXII. 

"  After  we  had  come  upon  the  ocean, 
Which  was  vast  by  the  north, 
My  curach's  crew  were  drowned 
By  the  hard  storm. 
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XXIII. 

"  lap  pin  imm6poup-[p]a, 
Qia  p'  ba  ^dbuo  gpmo — 
Nonbup  ceccap  mo  Oct  lam, 
Upica  pop  mo  cino. 

XXIV. 

"  Occop  pop  m'  ofb  plfapcaib, 
l?omlelcap  t>i  m'  cupp  : 
6d  pamlaio  pain  popnaup~[p]a  in  pappci 
Com  boi  lp  in  pupu. 

xxv. 

"  Qn  pocepup-[p]a  t>'  lmneo, 
Q  Loegaipi,  pop  muip  ~|  cip, 
ba  anpa  oam-pa  oen-aoaig 
La  Demon  con  fp. 

XXVI. 

"  TTlo  coppan  ba  cpecnai^ce — 
La  Lu^aiD  a  budio  : 
l?oucpac  oemna  m'  anmam 
lp  in  picip  pudio. 

XX  VII. 

u  lmmdpubapu-pa  in  clecine, 
^ai  bol^ae  Do  leip  : 
l?obd-pa  1  comceu-buait) 
Ppi  Demon  hi  pein  ! 

XXVIII. 

"  6d  comnapc  mo  gaipceo-pa, 
HIo  claioeb  ba  cpuaio  : 
Dompuriapc-pa  in  Demon  con  oen-meop 
lp  in  picip  pudio  ! 
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XXIII. 

"  After  that  I  floated  them, 

Though  it  was  a  clear  danger  : — 
An  ennead  each  of  my  two  hands, 
Thirty  on  my  head  [or,  on  my  back]. 

XXIV. 

"  Eight  upon  my  two  thighs — 

They  clung  to  me  from  my  body  : 
It  was  in  that  manner  I  swam  the  ocean 
Until  I  was  in  the  harbour. 

xxv. 

"  What  I  suffered  of  trouble, 

O  Loegaire,  on  sea  and  land  ;— 
More  severe  for  me  was  a  single  night 
With  the  Demon  with  rage. 

XXVI. 

"My  little  body  was  scarred — 
With  Lugaid  the  victory  : 
Demons  carried  off  my  soul 
Into  the  red  charcoal. 

XXVII. 

"  I  played  on  them  the  swordlet, 
The  bellows-dart  industriously  : 
I  was  in  my  concert-victory, 
With  the  Demon  in  pain  ! 

XXVIII. 

"  Powerful  was  my  heroism, 
My  sword  it  was  hard  : 
The  Demon  crushed  me  with  one  finger 
Into  the  red  charcoal ! 
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XXIX. 

"  lno  1115  conpmac  ap  pi^e, 

Ci'a  beic  com  meic  am  bpi^i, 
Ni  cumcac  ni  la  macn  De 
Gcc  a  cubac .... 

xxx. 

"  Sludi^  Ulao  1m  Choncobop — 
Calma  in  copait) — 
Naoappai^lec  na  oemnae, 
In  ippiup[n]o  ac  bponaig. 

XXXI. 

Gcc  in  pi  TTIac  Neppa 

Qp  bd^e  ap  ITlac  TTlaipe, 
Quae  1  pein  lppipno 

popmna  na  lacn  gaile. 

XXXII. 

"  6d  mdo  culao  ooc'  bpecip,  a  Coe^aipi, 
ppi  Pacpaic  lappio  uaip, 
Co  nomcucao-pa  a  hippup[n]o, 
Como  oampa  a  budio. 

XXXIII. 

"  lp  budio  mop  t>o  5^eoe^ai^j 
Coclofap  in  plua$  : 
[Cac  oen]  cpeicpep  Do  pacpaic, 
In  mm  ni  bd  cpud^. 

XXXIV. 

"Ce  nf  cpecino-po,  a  Loe^aipe 

Do  pacpaic  nacpeicpec  UlaiO  : 
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XXIX. 

"  The  kings  who  sway  their  kingdoms, 

Though  they  be  with  greatness  of  their 
power, — 
They  avail  nothing  with  God's  son, 
But  

XXX. 

"  The  hosts  of  the  Ulaid  around  Conchobar — 
Brave  the  champions — 
The  demons  are  scourging  them, 
In  hell  they,  are  sorrowful. 

XXXI. 

"  Save  the  king,  Mac  Nessa, 

For  contention  for  Mary's  Son, 
In  the  pains  of  hell  are 

The  most  of  the  heats  of  steam  [champions]. 

XXXII. 

"  It  was  well  it  went  for  thy  word,  0  Loegaire, 
To  Patric  a  request  once, 
That  he  would  bring  me  from  hell, 
So  that  for  me  is  its  victory. 

XXXIII. 

"  It  is  a  great  victory  for  Goedil, 
Let  the  host  hear — 
[Every  one]  who  will  believe  in  Patric, 
In  heaven  will  not  be  wretched. 

XXXIV. 

"  Though  I  should  not  believe,  0  Loegaire, 
In  Patric,  the  Ulaid  would  believe  him  : 
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XXXV. 

"  lp-p  eo  mo  cope  oo  cac  oen — 
Scapao  ppi  peccao,  ppi  cloen 
Cac  oen  cpecep  oo  pacpaic 
PagaiO  hi  crp  inna  naem. 

xxxvi. 

"  Cac  mac  pig — poclumerap — 
Di  Ulcaib  in  hGpe 
Cpeicueo  Oo  pacpaic  poppir, 
6ao  mop  a  oene. 

XXXVII. 

"  Dobep  bennacc  pop  pacpaic, 
popul  al  Un, 
In  cec  6en-aipo  m  hGpe, 
Qm  bia  a  pit. 

XXXVIII. 

"  lp  bndiO  mop  oo  ^oeoelaib, 
NocluineO  in  plog  : 
Cac  oen  cpeiupep  Oo  parpaic 
pop  mm  ni  bd  cpo^. 

xxxix. 

"lp  cian  mop  6'cbalc-pa — 
l?opu  mop  inu  uac  : 
lp  cumacca  mop  oompuc 
Qp  ceno  inna  cuac. 

XL. 

"  lp  cfan  pcap-pu  ppi  eocu, 
Ppi  cappac  po  a  If  : 
lp  cumacra  mop  oomuc, 
Ctmail  acomci. 
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XXXV. 

"  It  is  my  instruction  to  every  one — 
Parting  with  sin,  with  iniquity  : 
Every  one  who  believes  in  Patric, 
Will  go  into  the  Land  of  the  Saints. 

xxxvi. 

"  Every  king's  son,  be  it  heard, 
Of  the  Ulaid  in  Ere, 
Who  would  believe  in  Patric  quickly — 
Great  would  be  his  strength. 

XXXVII. 

"  I  shall  give  a  blessing  on  Patric, 
To  make  their  number  abound 
In  every  single  point  in  Ere 
Where  their  seed  will  be. 

XXXVIII. 

"  It  is  a  great  victory  for  Goedil, 
The  host  should  hear: 
Every  one  who  will  believe  in  Patric, 
In  heaven  will  not  be  wretched. 

xxxix. 

"  It  is  a  great  distance  since  I  died — 
Great  was  the  horror  ! 
It  is  great  power  that  has  brought  me 
To  meet  the  tribes. 

XL. 

"  It  is  long  since  I  parted  with  horses, 
With  a  chariot  with  its  beauty  : 
It  is  great  power  that  has  brought  me 
As  thou  seest  me. 
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XLI. 

'*  lno  eic  peo,  a  Loe^aipi, 
l?era  piu  com  budio, — 
lp  pacpaic  oooparbeoa^ayca]!, 
Conoac  e  aca  luair. 

XLII. 

"  In  cappac-po  arci-piu 
In  Oegaio  nan  ec  : — 
lp  pacpcuc  pocpurai^epcap 
Conib  he  ap  oec. 

XLIII. 

"  Cop  int>  ecuc,  cop  inn  apm, 
Cop  in  eppiuo  clip  : — 
lp  cian  mop  o  aupubalc-pa, 
O  popcapup  ppip  ! 

XLIV. 

"  In  plua^  mop  oonappcomlaip 
pile  po  a  If — 
Nopmaippeo  pacpaic  poppiu 
Con  napuip  bi  ! 

XLV. 

"  Ooppaiubeoi^peo  aiueppuc — 
Robao  mop  in  bant) — 
Com  becfp  in  biu-beraiO 
Gp  belaib  na  clano  ! 

XLVI. 

u  Qcomci,  a  Coe^aipi, 
Qrom^laiue  leip  : 
TTlani  cpeue  pacpaic, 
6ia-pu  hi  pein. 
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XLI. 

"  These  horses,  O  Loegaire, 

Of  running  of  races  with  victory — 
It  is  Patric  who  revivified  them, 
So  that  it  is  they  that  are  swift. 

XLII. 

"  This  chariot  thou  seest 
Behind  the  horses  : — 
It  is  Patric  that  formed  it, 
So  that  it  is  it  that  is  best. 

XLIII. 

"  With  the  dress,  with  the  armour  : 
With  the  array  of  feat : — 
It  is  a  great  distance  since  I  died, 
Since  I  parted  with  it ! 

XLIV. 

"  The  great  host  which  thou  hast  assembled, 
That  is  in  its  beauty  : — 
Patric  would  kill  them  quickly, 
So  that  they  would  not  be  alive  ! 

XLV. 

"  He  would  revivify  them  again — 
Great  would  be  the  bound — 
So  that  they  would  be  in  continual  life 
In  front  of  the  clans  ! 

XLVl. 

"  Thou  seest  me,  0  Loegaire, 
Thou  addressest  me  clear  : 
Unless  thou  believest  Patric 
Thou  wilt  be  in  pain. 
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XLVIT. 

"  CiO  lac-pu  bic-beco 
Ualman  con  a  If, 
If  p  epp  6en-pocpaic  in  mm 
La  Cpipc  mac  Oe  bi. 

XLVIII. 

u  Gceoc,  a  noem-pacpaic, 
1  c'  [p]anpao  nomceis  ; 
l?ompopuca  la  cpeccmeco 

lp  cip  immapeiO.  lmmap. 

"Cpeic  oo  Oia  ocup  do  noem-Pacpaic,  a  Loegaipi, 
ap  na  cuoaic  cono  caiman  copuc.  Oopaga,  ni  ba  cum- 
cabaipc,  mam  cpece  oo  Dia  ocup  oo  noem-pacpaic,  ap 
nf  Siabpae  oocamc  :  lp  Cu  Cbulaino,  mac  Soalcai." 
l?opfpao  oan  ani  pm  :  oooeocaio  calam  cap  Loe^aipe  : 
aopiaoap  nem  oo  Cboin  Culaino.  Rocpeci  cpa  Loe^aipe 
oo  pacpaic  lapom. 


6a  mop  cpa  a  cumacca  Oo  pacpaic  .1.  cooupcuo 
Con  Culaino,  fapn  a  bic  .ix.  coecac  bliOain  bi  calain 
.i.  6  plaic  Concbobaip  maic  Neppa  (ipp  epioe  po^enaip 
bi  com^ein  ppi  Cpipc)  co  oepeo  placa  Loe^aipi  maic 
Neill,  maic  6cac  TTlu^-meDoin,  maic  TTlupeoig  ^ipi^, 
maic  piacpac  Popcini,  maic  Copppi  Lippecaip,  maic 
Copmaic  Ulpaoaic,  maic  Qipc  Oen-pip,  maic  Cinno 
Cec-carai^,  maic  peDelmceo  Reccmaip,  maic  Uuacbail 
Ueccmaip,  maic  pepaoaig  pino-paccnai^,  maic  Cpim- 
caino  Niao  Naip,  maic  Lu^oac  l?iabn  Oep^.  Dalca 
pioe  oo  Cboin  Cbulaino,  mac  Soaloa. 
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XLVII. 

"  Though  thine  were  the  continual  life 
Of  earth  with  its  beauty, 
Better  is  a  single  reward  in  heaven 
With  Christ  son  of  the  living  God. 

XLVIII. 

"  I  beseech,  O  holy  Patric, 

In  thy  presence  that  I  may  come, 
That  thou  wouldst  bring  me  with  speed 
Into  the  land  which  thou  drivest  about. 

44  Believe  in  God  and  in  holy  Patric,  0  Loegaire,  that  a 
wave  of  earth  may  not  come  over  thee.  It  will  come,  there 
is  no  doubt,  unless  thou  belie  vest  in  God  and  in  holy 
Patric,  for  it  is  not  a  demon  that  has  come  to  thee  :  it  is 
Cu  Chulaind,  son  of  Soalta."  That  thing  was  accordingly 
verified  :  earth  came  over  Loegaire :  heaven  is  declared 
for  Cu  Chulaind.  Now  Loegaire  believed  in  Patric  in  con- 
sequence. 

Now,  great  was  the  power  for  Patric,  that  is,  the  awaken- 
ing of  Cu  Chulaind  after  his  being  nine  fifty  years  in  earth, 
that  is,  from  the  reign  of  Conchobar  Mac  Nessa  (it  is  he 
who  was  born  in  co-birth  with  Christ)  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Loegaire,  son  of  Niall,  son  of  Eocha  Mug-medon, 
son  of  Muredach  Tirech,  son  of  Fiachra  Roptine,  son  of 
Corpre  Liffechar,  son  of  Cormac  Ulfadach,  son  of  Art 
Oen-fher,  son  of  Con  Cet-chathach,  son  of  Fedelmid  Recht- 
mar,  son  of  Tuathal  Techtmar,  son  of  Feradach  Find- 
fachtnach,  son  of  Crimthand  Niad  Nar,  son  of  Lugaid 
Riabn  Derg.  A  foster  son  this  to  Cu  Chulaind,  son  of 
Soalda. 
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De  seneluc  Con  Culaino. 


Cu  Chulaino, 
Mac  Soaloaim, 
TDaic  Oub-rai^e, 
TTlaic  Cubaip, 
TTIaic  Lip, 

TTlaic  Nel-puaio,  .1.  Nemn^, 

TTIaic  Cupancin, 

TTlaic  Qoa^aip, 

TTlaic  boaoo, 

TTlaic  TTlio-^in, 

lTlaic  Caipp, 

TDaic  Uacaip,  .1.  TD105W, 

lTlaic  bpanaill, 

TTlaic  T?erai£, 

TTlaic  RlUDail, 

TTlaic  l?mt>-bailc, 

TTlaic  Sloir-^en, 

TTlaic  "Ror-claim, 

TTlaic  Uacaip  U01, 

TTlaic  TTlc.  Cuill, 

TTlaic  Cepmaea, 

TTlaic  In  Da^oai, 

TTlaic  Glacan, 

TTlaic  Oelbair, 

TTlaic  Neiu, 

TTIaic  Inouf, 

TTlaic  QU01, 

TTlaic  Uhaiu, 

TDaic  ^habuipno, 


Vel  ita  £enelac  Con 
ChulainD. 


Cu  Chulaino, 

TTlac  Soaloaim, 

TTlaic  Oub-caige, 

TTIaic  Cubaip, 

TTlaie  Lip, 

TTlaic  Cupancin, 

TDaic  Qoacaip, 

TTlaic  baetram, 

lTlaic  TTlio^nai,  .1.  TTlio^m, 

TTlaic  Uacaill, 

TTlaic  Caip, 

TDaic  Cepmaca  dorai^, 

TTlaic  In  Oa^oai, 

TTlaic  lnoe, 

TTlaic  Dopam, 

TDaic  Nomail, 

TTlaic  Conolai, 

TDaic  TDemnein, 

TTlaic  Sampir, 

TDaic  buice, 

TDaic  Uisepnomaiip, 

TDaic  pollaig, 

TDaic  Gcpioil, 

TDaic  'lapeoil  pdca, 

TDaic  Gpimoin, 

TTlaic  TDileo  Gppdine. 

FINIT. 
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The  T? 

Of  the  Genealogy  of  Cu  Chu- 
laind. 


Cu  Chulaind, 
Son  of  Soaldam, 
Son  of  Dub-thaige, 
Son  of  Cubar, 
Son  of  Ler, 

Son  of  Nel-ruad,  .1.  Nemthig, 

Son  of  Cusantin, 

Son  of  Adagar, 

Son  of  Boad, 

Son  of  Mid-gin, 

Son  of  Cass, 

Son  of  Uacas,  .1.  Midgin, 

Son  of  Bran  all, 

Son  of  Rethach, 

Son  of  Rindal, 

Son  of  Rind-balc, 

Son  of  Sloit-gen, 

Son  of  Roth-chlam, 

Son  of  Uacas  Toi, 

Son  of  Mac  Cuill, 

Son  of  Cermait, 

Son  of  the  Dagda, 

Son  of  Elathan, 

Son  of  Delbaeth, 

Son  of  Net, 

Son  of  Indue, 

Son  of  Alloe, 

Son  of  Tat, 

Son  of  Taburnd. 


Or  thus,  the  Genealogy  of  Cu 
Chulaind. 


Cu  Chulaind, 
Son  of  Soaldam, 
Son  of  Dub-thaige, 
Son  of  Cubar, 
Son  of  Ler, 
Son  of  Cusantin, 
Son  of  Adachar, 
Son  of  Baetan, 
Son  of  Midgnae, 
Son  of  Uachall, 
Son  of  Cas, 

Son  of  Cermait  Clothach, 

Son  of  the  Dagda, 

Son  of  Inde, 

Son  of  Doran, 

Son  of  Nomal, 

Son  of  Condlae, 

Son  of  Memnen, 

Son  of  Samrith, 

Son  of  Buithe, 

Son  of  Tigerndmas, 

Son  of  Follach, 

Son  of  Ethriol, 

Son  of  Iarel  Faith, 

Son  of  Erimon, 

Son  of  Miled  of  Spain. 

THE  END. 
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NOTES  ON  PROSE. 

Siabup-cappac.  (The  Title).  In  Irish  mythology  we  meet  with  three 
principal  classes  ofsupernatural  beings — the  first  divine,  the  second  earthly, 
and  the  third  infernal.  The  first  class  is  the  Side,  the  spirits  of  the  Tuatha 
de  Dan  and.  The  chiefs  of  these  spirits  became  deities  :  the  rest  blessed 
immortals  residing  in  the  "  Lands  of  the  Living,"  whither  Cu  Chulaind 
(ut  supra)  asks  St.  Patric  to  bring  him.  We  must  remember  that 
none  but  the  spirits  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danand  are  called  Side.  These 
Side  were  the  native  terrene  deities  of  ancient  Eriu. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  borne  in  mind,  that  the  deities  of  all  peo- 
ples, except  that  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  are  recognized  as  terrigenae 
(or,  earth-born).  Their  birth-place,  life-history,  death  and  pedigree  are 
given  by  those  who  adore  them  as  deities.  Thus  Jupiter,  the  Optimus 
Maximus  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  born  and  died,  and  afterwards 
raised  to  supreme  power.  Of  him,  accordingly,  Sophocles  says  :  kKIvto? 
tg'Xos  eyzi  rj^rj  kcli  apx^]v  '  "  An  illustrious  end  hath  he  as  well  as  begin- 
ning." In  Grseco-Latin  mythology  he  corresponds  to  our  Oengus  of  the 
Brug,  eldest  son  of  the  Dagda,  that  is,  Eochaid  All-athair  (the  Danish 
Aid-father).  As  Jupiter  had  two  brothers,  Neptune  and  Pluto,  so  Oengus 
had  two,  Aed  and  Cermait.  As  Jupiter  dispossessed  his  father,  so  Oengus 
dispossessed  his  of  the  Sid  of  the  Brug.  (See  The  Taking  of  the  Sid, 
"Book  of  Leinster").  The  gentile  Irish  had  foreign  deities,  but  these 
were  never  called  Side.  Clidna,  for  example,  whom  I  have  equated  with 
the  Gaulish  Clutonda.  (See  Religious  Beliefs  of  the  Pagan  Irish,"  Journal, " 
third  series,  p.  319).  This  must  have  been  a  celebrated  deity,  but  she 
is  never  called  a  Side,  and  is  said  to  have  come  from  Cip  Caipngipi 
"  Land  of  Promise,"  a  name  given  by  our  early  Christians  to  the  ancient 
Irish  Elysium. 

The  second  class  is  the  5eiTiricl  5^inTie  :  "  Gtentiles  of  the  Valley." 
These  occur  in  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailngi,  and  in  the  Feast  of  Bricriu, 
("  Lebor  na  hUidre").  They  are  evil  spirits,  and  represent  the  traditional 
fallen  angels,  who  in  their  descent  had  reached  the  earth  only,  while  the 
t)emna  ae6ip,  "Demons  of  the  air,"  are  those  of  them  who  had  not 
reached  so  far.  The  bravest  of  mortals  dare  not  meet  them.  In  the 
"  Eeast  of  Bricriu"  Conall  Cernach  and  Loegaire  Buadach  are  dreadfully 
hacked  and  routed  by  them,  but  Cu  Chulaind,  who  was  a  demigod,  goes 
out  to  attack  them,  and  after  a  severe  contest  drives  them  from  the  field. 
The  third  class  is  the  Siabpai,  who  would  seem  to  represent  "the  Infer- 
nals,"  the  actual  demons  of  the  lower  regions.  Cu  Chulaind,  p.  399, 
supra,  tells  Loegaire  it  was  not  a  Siabpae  from  below  that  came  to  him, 
but  his  own  veritable  self.  These  demons  often  inflicted  injuries  on  mor- 
tals. In  our  annals  King  Cormac  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  them. 
The  adjectival  form  is  piabup,  like  cpebap,  prudent :  amlabap,  mute  : 
(Zeuss,  "Gram.  Celt.,"  743) :  the  substantival  form  is  Siabpae  (ut  supra). 
The  verbal  form  is  piabpaim,  which  expresses  the  act  of  a  Siabpae  upon 
any  one,  thus :  comb  he  a  piabpab  "]  a  paebpopcecul  pin  pabepa 
bopum  :  "  so  that  it  is  their  influence  and  evil  suggestion  that  induced 
him."  ("  Battle  of  Mag  Rath,"  p.  167  :  ed.  0' Donovan).  This  passage 
speaks  of  the  Furies,  and,  connecting  it  with  the  language  of  Cu  Chulaind, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  Siabpai  were  the  deceivers  from  below. 
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Con  CulamO.  (The  Title.)  The  c  of  Con  is  not  aspirated,  because 
cappac  is  a  neuter  noun,  that  is,  cappacn,  and,  therefore,  the  c  does  not 
come  between  two  vowels.  The  c  of  Culamo  should  be  aspirated,  as 
coming  after  the  genitive  Con,  which  originally  ended  in  a  vowel :  but 
the  omission  of  aspiration  is  very  frequent  even  in  Zeuss. 

Of  this  mythological  "  Hound,"  I  have  spoken  at  some  length  in 
my  "  Religious  Beliefs,"  &c,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note.  To 
that  dissertation  I  beg  to  send  my  reader,  while  I  shall  here  add  a  few 
more  particulars.  Cu  Chulaind  was  the  son  of  Soalta  who  was  married 
to  Dectere,  sister  of  Conchobar  Mac  Nessa,  King  of  the  Ulaid.  His 
patrimony  Avas  the  Plain  of  Murthemne,  lying  between  the  Boyne 
and  the  Carlingford  mountains.  His  original  name  was  Setanta,  but  he 
received  the  name  of  Cu  Chulaind  on  the  following  occasion.  Culand, 
the  artificer  of  Conchobur,  had  a  splendid  Spanish  hound,  which  at- 
tacked Cu  when  yet  a  boy,  but  which  Setanta  quickly  killed.  Culand 
began  to  weep  for  his  hound,  but  the  young  lad  offered  himself  to  Cu- 
land as  a  substitute  for  the  hound,  and  said  he  would  undertake  to  protect 
himself  and  his  property  until  a  whelp  of  the  same  breed  had  come  to 
maturity.  Culand  accepted  the  offer,  and  hence  the  name  Cu  Chulaind 
(Culand' s  hound).  This  rationale  of  the  name  occurs  in  an  episode 
in  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailngi.  I  may  observe  en  passant  that  this  artificer's 
name  is  always  written  Culand,  gen.  Culaind :  that  it  is  therefore  erro- 
neous to  suppose  that  the  mountain  Cuilleno,  now  Sliabh  Guillen,  in 
the  county  of  Armagh,  has  taken  its  name  from  our  Culand.  This  has 
been  persistently  done,  but  it  must  be  corrected.  The  gen.  of  cuilleno. 
holly,  is  cmllmO,  while,  as  I  have  said  just  now,  the  gen.  of  CulcmO 
is  CulamO.  The  two  forms  occur  frequently  in  "Lebor  na  hUidre," 
and  there  never  confounded.  Again,  in  the  annotations  to  the  Felire  of 
Oengus  in  the  "  Lebor  Brec,"  the  Church  of  St.  Moninne  is  called 
Cell  Sl6ibe  Chuillmo,  (Killeavey),  "  the  Church  of  the  Mountain  of 
Holly."  Is  not  this  historical  Culand  Cerdd  the  mythical  Huland  Smith 
of  the  Northerns,  just  as  our  TJi  "Neill,  "  Nepotes  Nebularum,"  are  their 
mythical  Niji-ungen  "  Cloud-younkers  ?" 

The  historical  Cu  Chulaind  combined  in  his  person  the  bravery  of 
Achilles  and  the  handsomeness  of  Paris.  The  dry  annalist  Tigernach  calls 
him  "  fortissimus  heros  Scotorum,"  the  bravest  hero  of  the  Scots;  and  all 
our  ancient  writers  love  to  dwell  upon  his  fame.  The  great  scene  of  his 
exploits  is  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailngi.  Being  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time, 
together  with  having  a  peculiar  bodily  structure,  he  was  loved  by  all  the 
ladies  of  the  Ulaid.    "  Three  faults,  however,  he  had,  his  being  too  young, 

 his  being  too  bold,  and  his  being  too  handsome." 

(''Courtship  of  Emer,"  Lebor  na  hUidre).  "Rocappox  mna  UlaO  co  mop 
Com  CulamO  ap  a  dm  oc  on  clipp,  ap  aclaimecc  a  lernmi,  ap  pebap 
a  6p0-nai,  ap  birmi  a  eplabpai,  ap  c6emi  a  ^ntjppi,  ap  pepcai^i  a 
bpeci.  Qp  bdcap  pecc  maicimlepam  in  a  pig  popc[aib] — a  cecaip  lp 
mO  ala  puil  ocup  a  cpi  hip  mc  puil  aile  Oo  :  pecc  me6ip  ceccap  a 
Od  lam,  ocup  a  pecc  ceccap  Oe  a  of  cop  : — "The  ladies  of  the  Ulaid 
greatly  loved  Cu  Chulaind  for  his  splendour  at  the  feat,  for  the  readiness 
of  his  leap,  for  the  excellence  of  his  wisdom,  for  the  melodiousness  of  his 
eloquence,  for  the  beauty  of  his  face,  for  the  lovingness  of  his  counte- 
nance.   For  there  were  seven  pupils  in  his  royal  eyes — four  in  the  one 
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eye,  and  three  in  the  other  for  him :  seven  fingers  on  each  of  his  two 
hands,  and  seven  on  each  of  his  two  feet." — {lb-) 

Our  hero  was  very  hard  to  be  pleased  in  a  wife.  After  it  had  failed 
Conchobar's  nine  emissaries  for  a  whole  year  to  find  a  king's,  a  prince's,  or 
a  farmer's  daughter,  whom  he  would  deign  to  woo,  he  set  off  himself  to 
Lug-lochta  Logo  (now  Lusk),  to  pay  his  addresses  to  a  lady  there,  namely, 
Emir,  daughter  of  Forgall  Monach.  poppdnic  lapum  Cu  Chulamb 
inn  1115m  inn  a  cluci-mai^  con  a  comalcaib  impe — intend  p6n  ban 
mnaiu  bpiu^ab  bdcdp  m  Dun  popgaill.  bacap  pibe  oc  po^laim 
bpume  ocup  be^-lamba  la  h-6mip.  Ip  \  pin  ban  den-m^en  ba  piu 
leppeom  bo  m^enaib  h-Gpenb  bo  acallaim,  ocup  bo  cocmapc  :  ap 
ip  pt  confab  na  p6  buaba  poppi  .1.  buaib  cpoca,  buaibn  506a, 
buaibm  bmbippo,  buaibn  bpume,  buaibn  gatpe,  buaibn  genpo.  "  Cu 
Chulaind  afterwards  found  the  daughter  in  her  game- plain  with  her  foster- 
sisters  about  her — daughters  these,  too,  of  the  farmers  who  dwelt  in  Dun 
Eorgaill.  These  were  at  learning  of  embroidering  and  skill-handiness 
with  Emir.  She  accordingly  is  the  only  daughter  he  deemed  worthy  to 
address  of  the  daughters  of  Eriu,  and  to  woo  her  :  for  it  is  she  who  held 
the  six  victories  upon  her,  namely,  the  victory  of  form,  the  victory  of  voice, 
the  victory  of  melodiousness,  the  victory  of  embroidering,  the  victory  of 
wisdom,  the  victory  of  chastity." — (lb.) 

To  this  beautiful  Emir  Cu  Chulaind  got  married.  His  exploits  at 
home  and  abroad  cannot  be  even  epitomized  in  a  note :  they  must  be  left 
for  a  fuller  occasion,  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  for  the  proof  of 
which,  adduced  for  the  first  time,  see  my  "  Eeligious  Beliefs  of  the  Pagan 
Irish,"  published  in  this  "  Journal"  for  April  1869,  p.  322. 

t)olluib  pacpaic  bo  Chempaig  (p.  374,  line  1).  Dolluib=bo-nluib, 
literally,  "he  sent  himself,"  then  being  the  infixed  reflexive  3d.  sing, 
personal  pronoun.  This  verb  is  one  of  that  class  which  form  the  past  tense 
by  adding  b  to  the  stem.  Thus,  then,  the  stem  la,  "to  send,"  would 
make  with  the  preposition  bo  the  past  bolab :  but  as  a  and  o  are  inter- 
changeable, and  were  so  even  in  ancient  Gaulish  (Magontiacum,  and  Mogon- 
tiacum  :  Damnonii  and  Domn.),  and  as  u!  is  an  infection  of  o,  so  lab  be- 
comes lob,  and  then  luio.  In  the  same  way  we  have  the  past  po^ab, 
"  I  prayed,"  and  the  present  gulblm  :  and  so  pule,  "  to  fall,"  Skr.  t.pat: 
pulp,  "to  prepare,"  Lat.  par-o :  and  so  on. 

It  appears  plain  from  the  expression,  "he  would  not  believe  the  Lord, 
though  he  used  to  be  preached  to  him,"  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  St. 
Patric  tried  the  conversion  of  Loegaire  :  and  though  at  the  end  of  this  tract 
he  is  said  to  have  believed,  yet  it  appears  certain  he  died  a  Pagan.  The  tra- 
ditional period  of  St.  Patric' s  arrival  is  a.  d.  432,  and  our  MSS.  agree  that 
Loegaire  reigned  thirty  years  after  the  coming  of  Patric.  "With  the  historical 
question  of  St.  Patric's  arrival  I  have  nothing  to  do  here,  but  a  certain  pas- 
sage in  "the  Conversion  of  Loegaire"  (Lebor  na  hUidre)  having  been  hither- 
to erroneously  understood  as  favouring  the  Christianity  of  the  monarch, 
while  it  actually  makes  against  it,  obliges  me  to  quote  and  explain  :  b6i 
Loegaipe  epicam  bltabna  iap  pin  ip  pigi  hGpenb  hi  comlin^  ppi  pa- 
cpaic,  ocup  bd  bo  p6ip  pacpaic  cena  boi  peom  : — "Loegaire  was 
thirty  years  after  that  in  the  government  of  Eriu  in  conflict  with  Patric, 
and  it  was  at  the  service  of  Patric  nevertheless  he  was."  This  gives  an 
exact  picture  of  the  monarch's  religious  life,  yielding  the  Apostle  obedience 
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when  convenient,  and  allowing  him  to  propagate  his  doctrine,  perhaps 
fully,  but  still  adhering  to  his  old  belief.  This  passage  shows  how  one 
little  word  may  lead  astray.  In  Dr.  Petrie's  "  Antiquities  of  Tara,"  &c, 
the  word  comling  is  rendered  "  friendship,"  and  the  translation  of  cena  is 
omitted  altogether.  But  comling  is  certainly  the  same  as  coiblen^,  "  con- 
tention," " [contest :"  in  a  c6c  cumpcli  ocup  m  a  cec  comlmg  caca  pop 
cecpi  coiceoa  h-Gpenn  :  "  in  his  first  dash,  and  in  his  first  contest  against 
the  four  provinces  of  Eriu."  ("Tain  Bo  Cuailngi,")  (Lebor  na  hUidre). 
So  in  a  note  under  the  12th  June  in  the  Felire  :  cpia  chumlins  mop  : 
"  through  great  contention."  The  formula  ocup  cena,  acc  cena,  equals 
"  but  yet,"  u  sed  tamen,"  as  we  see  passim,  limiting,  or  altogether  con- 
tradicting the  previous  words.  For  the  death  of  Loegaire  see  "  Four  Mas- 
ters," a.  d.  457  and  458. 

pop  pf^n  6penb  (p.  374,  line  2.)  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
give  a  satisfactory  derivation  of  the  name  and  formation  of  Eriu,  gen.  Erend, 
and  as  the  matter  has  not  been  as  yet  agreed  upon,  I  shall  here  offer  a  con- 
jecture of  my  own.  In  our  earliest  native  documents  the  name  in  Latin  is 
Iberio,  gen.  Iberionis :  thus  always  in  St.  Patric's  Confession,  and  in  his 
Letter  to  Coroticus.  His'adjectivalformis/£m'(m##,  gen. — acis  :  Ibemicus 
once,  but  most  probably  a  mistranscription.  Eomanand  Greek  forms  of  the 
name  must  not  be  relied  upon.  The  existence  of  the  form  Iberio, — nis, 
in  the  days  of  St.  Patric  proves  the  existence  of  Eriu,  Erend,  at  the  same 
time.  Now,  if  we  compare  the  stem  Cailledon,  out  of  which  the  Romans 
formed  Caledonia  (Scotland),  with  the  form  Caillend,  which  it  has  assumed 
in  Irish,  we  shall  see  that  Erend  should  be  equal  Eredon  =  Iberedon. 
These  forms  should  in  the  oldest  state  of  our  language  of  which  we  have 
any  record  give  a  shortened  nominative  Cailled,  Ibered,  making  the  corre- 
sponding genitives  Cailledon,  Iberedon.  The  latter  old  form  is  preserved 
in  the  Welsh  "Iwerdon"  (Ireland):  adj.  "  Ewyrdonic"  (Zeuss,  Gramm. 
Celtica,  p.  814),  which  Dr.  W.  Stokes  in  his  Irish  Glosses,  Art.  305, 
translates  "West-mannish,"  supposing  the  last  syllable  to  be  the  "Welsh 
don  =  Ir.  buine,  "person." 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  establish  this  Iberedon,  as  it  will  confirm 
the  old  Irish  tradition  of  our  Spanish,  that  is,  of  our  Celt-Iberedian  descent, 
as  well  as  the  route  we  took  when  coming  to  the  Sacred  Isle.  It  will  also 
account  for  the  mythic  Eber  Dond,  "  Brown  Eber,"  a  name  formed  by  our 
old  Irish  bards  out  of  this  Iberedon.  But  if  a  branch  of  the  Celtiberians, 
how  is  it  that  we  have  adopted  for  our  country  a  Spanish  name,  which,  so 
far  as  our  inflections  can  go,  we  decline  as  an  old  Gaulish  noun  ?  This 
is  not  strange,  though  curious.  That,  however,  the  Celtiberi  were  a  mix- 
ture of  Gaulish  Celts  and  of  Iberi  is  stated  by  the  ancient  Roman  writers, 
Cicero,  Caesar,  Lucan,  &c. 

As  to  the  word  Celt  itself,  we  find  it  fully  explained  in  the  Gallia 
Comata  of  the  Latin  writers  as  well  as  in  the  Irish  word  celc,  "hair."  With 
the  exception  of  the  Narbonensian,  all  transalpine  Gaul — Belgic,  Celtic, 
Aquitanic — was  designated  Comata,  "hairy."  "Ratio  appellationis  est, 
quia  ejus  populi  comam  non  tondebant,  sed  omni  aetate  nutriebant."  In 
the  "Brudin  Da  Derga"  (Lebor  na  hUidre),  are  described  certain  giants, 
who  had  no  clothing  but  the  celc,  hair,  which  grew  through  their  bodies. 
The  "  Celt"  then  is  the  "  Hairy  one,"  a  very  appropriate  name,  we  may 
presume,  from  the  remotest  times  ;  for  in  our  oldest  and  youngest  Hiberno- 
Celtic  MSS.  the  hair  is  constantly  referred  to  as  worn  very  long,  decked 
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with  various  ornaments,  and  always  occupying  the  most  serious  attention 
of  its  owner. 

An  example  of  an  authentic  personal  name,  formed  like  Ibered,  is  that 
of  "  Lugnaed,"  a  supposed  nephew  of  St.  Patric,  whose  monumental  stone 
stands  in  the  "  Island  of  the  Foreigner,"  Imp  "in  gtrtll,  in  Loch  Corrib. 
Of  the  inscription  on  this  stone  two  readings  have  been  given,  the  older 
one  Lia  Lusnaebon  mace  Lmerme,  "  the  Stone  of  Lugnaed,  son  of  Li- 
nienue,"  and  the  later  macci  TTIenue,  "son  ofMenue."  I  prefer  the 
former,  on  account  of  the  traditional  Lemania,  sister  of  St.  Patric :  for 
though  mace  would  in  this  case  be  in  the  nom.,  while  we  should  expect 
a  genitive,  in  apposition  to  Lu^naeoon,  yet  such  a  construction  occurs  in 
our  oldest  manuscripts.  Again,  the  genitive  macci  in  an  Irish  inscrip- 
tion in  Roman  letters,  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  will  remain  so.  I,  how- 
ever, would  prefer  reading  maccu  TTIenue.  This  would  be  only  adding 
one  perpendicular  stroke  or  half  a  stroke  to  the  L,  for  doing  which  there 
is  room  :  and  perhaps  if  the  inscription  were  again  more  carefully  ex- 
amined, this  conjecture  might  turn  out  successful.  The  name  "  Lugnaed" 
has  been  interpreted  by  Dr.  Siegfried,  per  Dr.  W.  Stokes  (" Transact.  Phil. 
Society,"  1866),  as  a  compound  of  small,  and  aeb,  fire  :  but  in  this 
case  the  .n.  would  be  abnormal.  I  should  prefer  Lu^-naeb  =  Lu^-o-naeb, 
"little  infant :"  noibiu,  noiben  (Z.  264).  And  perhaps,  after  all,  this  com- 
pound is  not  a  proper  name,  and  that  the  extremely  small  stone,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  is  "  in  memoriam"  of  some  dear  first-born 
infant.  The  difference  in  the  Zeussian  and  the  inscriptional  diphthong — 
the  former  oi  and  the  latter  ae — is  no  obstacle,  for  at  the  period  of  the 
earliest  date  we  can  assign  to  the  inscription  both  oi  and  ai  were  occasion- 
ally written  ae. 

The  argument  for  Iberedon  becoming  Erend  is  confirmed  by  the 
analogy  within  historic  times  of  "  Dun  Calledon"  (now  Dunkeld),  in 
Scotland,  becoming  Dun  Caillenb.  See  the  examples  which  occur  in 
the  entries  from  Tigernach  in  St.  Adamnan's  life  of  St.  Columba,  ed.  Dr. 
Beeves,  p.  298.  En  passant  I  would  remark  that  in  these  entries  proper 
names  have  been  unnecessarily  invented.  Thus  in  the  entry  A.  C.  964, 
the  adverbial  form  m  moneicip  is  rendered  "in  Moneitir,"  though  it  is 
merely  the  immanecap  (Gl.  vicissim)  of  Zeuss,  p.  569  :  accordingly  in 
the  entry  under  the  year  1045,  this  form  is  superseded  by  the  use  of 
ecuppu  pern,  "  between  themselves." 

lii  Combio  (p.  374,  line  3).  Here  in  is  the  article,  as  Combiu  must 
always  have  the  article,  not  like  cpecim  in  Ota,  "  I  believe  in  God,"  where 
m  is  the  preposition,  and  Ota  the  acc.  case.  In  Irish  Ota,  "  God,"  and  Oia- 
bol, "  the  Devil,"  never  have  the  article.  There  are  three  forms  of  expression 
in  connexion  with  cpeicim  :  as  cpeicim  Ota,  "credo  Deum,"  "I  believe 
God  that  is,  "  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  cpeicim  bo  Ota,  is 
properly  "I  trust  in  God,"  "credo  Deo,"  but  it  is  used  almost  in  the 
same  sense  as  cpeicim  in  Ota,  a  I  believe  in  God,"  "  credo  in  Deum." 
With  regard  to  the  word  Combiu,  I  may  observe,  that  the  idea  of  Trinity, 
such  as  Com-Oia  (Co-God),  being  implied  in  it,  is  quite  erroneous :  and 
that  it  is  equally  erroneous  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Saviour  only.  Like  the  Latin  Dominus,  it  is  applied  either 
to  the  Father  or  the  Son  individually,  or  to  the  Tri-une  God  as  one  Lord. 

Mo  co  cpeclub-pa  {Id.,  line  5).  This  no  co  is  the  strongest  form  of 
negation  in  Irish.    The  aspiration  of  the  c  of  cpeciub  shows  that  there  is 
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no  n  omitted  after  it.  This  co  is  the  adverbial  form  of  the  pronoun  ce, 
quis,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  quo  or  qui,  and  the  Greek  7rw9.  The  full 
phrase  would  be  nt  pil  co  =  Gr.  6vk  eaO  oVw?,  "  there  is  not  how,"  "it  is 
impossible  that."  Thus,  in  the  Tain,  Leb.  na  hUidre,  queen  Medb  ad- 
dresses the  prophetess  Fedelm  :  co  acci  in  pluaft-  ?  "  How  dost  thou  see 
the  host?"  that  is,  "  What  appearance  does  the  host  present  to  thee?" 
This  co  is  glossed  cmnap,  what  manner,  which  is  the  more  usual  form  ? 
In  the  no  cpeciub-pa,  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,  the  n  of  relation 
is  omitted  before  c,  and  hence  the  c  is  not  aspirated. 

coniOnacup  (p.  374,  line  7).  This  and  the  next  verb  coniOnaplabup 
are  two  deponents,  like  labpup.  (Ebel's  Zeuss,  p.  427.)  The  former  is 
compounded  of  co-n-iOn-a-cup  :  "  ad-quod-eum-videam."  The  verb  is 
acup,  in  the  middle  voice,  "  until  I  see  him  for  myself,  and  speak  to  him 
for  myself,"  =  at)- cup.  The  second  in  the  same  way  =  co-n-iOn-aplaOup. 
The  verb  is  aplaOup  =  apslaOup,  the  stem  being  glat),  to  speak.  This 
glat)  becomes  gait)  in  the  noun  acalb  =  aO-^alOam,  "  dialogue." 

"Nuccappdp  {Id.,  line  15).  This  form  =  nu-c-Oo-appdp,  the  verbal 
particle  nu,  the  second  personal  pronoun  .c.  infixed,  the  prepp.  Oo  and 
ap,  becoming  cap,  and  the  verb  pdp,  to  appear.  Yery  rarely  does  the 
particle  nu  accompany  a  primary  preterite  as  here:  comp.  Ebel's  an  nu- 
bacomapc  (cum  coederet),  his  ed.  of  Zeuss,  p.  416. 

Nimcd  cumac  {Id.,  line  16).  Here  cumac,  written  also  cumac  and 
cum  an  5,  is  the  subject  to  cd,  and  the  m  in  nimca  is  the  infixed  personal 
pronoun  of  the  1st  person  sing,  and  in  the  dative — "  non  est  mihi  potentia." 
There  is  another  nimcd,  which  means  "not  so,"  and  which  is  interpreted 
ni  pam  cd,  "not  thus  is."  In  the  Turin  Glosses,  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Nigra,  occurs  the  phrase  ip  pam  pin,  "thus  that  is,"  which  the  editor 
says  is  obscure  to  him. 

pdn  m  Chappaic  {Id.,  line  21).  This  spot  was  at  the  bua,  or  rampart 
of  the  Hath,  where  they  were  directed  to  stay  until  the  morrow,  as  above. 
It  was  situated  just  south  of  Fothath  Hatha  Grainne.  See  Petrie's  "Anti- 
quities of  Tara  Hill,"  p.  142.  From  this  passage  we  see  that  the  Hill  of 
the  "  Sid  of  the  Brug"  (New  Grange)  was  situated  in  "  the  Plateau  of  the 
Assembly,"  and  that  this  latter  was  a  place  in  "  the  Brug  (or  Plain)  of  the 
Mac  Indoc."  Here  we  have  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  the  spot  in 
which  "  Sid  in  Broga,"  (New  Grange),  was  situated.  The  place  was  so 
called  from  the  religious  assemblies  held  there  around  the  great  temple  of 
Oengus,  the  Jupiter  of  ancient  Eriu.  Loegaire  was  on  his  way  thither, 
when  Cu  Chulaind  appeared  to  him,  which  would  seem  to  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  him  back.  This  special  allusion  to  the  Assembly  ground 
around  the  "  Sid"  confirms  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  worship  of  the 
deified  dead  in  ancient  Eriu. 

Conacap-[p]a  m  gdicn  uaipn,  015101  (Id.,  line  23).  This  is  a  peculiar 
expression,  but  occurring  frequently  in  the  classical  languages.  Thus 
Yirgil,  Aen.  490  :  — 

"  Mugire  videlis 
Sub  pedibus  terram,  et  descendere  montibus  arnos." 

"  Thou  shalt  see  the  earth 
Bellowing  beneath  the  feet,  and  the  wild-ash  trees  coming  down  from 
the  mountains." 

On  this  point  St.  Augustine  in  his  Confessions,  Lib.  10,  cap.  35,  says: 
"Ad  oculos  proprie  videre  pertinet.    Utimur  autem  hoc  verbo  etiam  in 
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ceteris  sensibus,  cum  eos  ad  cognoscendum  intendimus  

Dicirnus  autem  non  solum,  vide  quid  luceat,  quod  soli  oculi  sentire  pos- 
suut,  sed  vide  etiam  quid  sonet,  vide  quid  oleat,  vide  quid  sapiat,  vide 
quam  durum  sit."  "  To  the  eyes  properly  belongs  to  see.  But  we  use 
this  word  even  in  the  case  of  the  rest  of  the  feelings,  when  we  apply  them 

to  cognition  But  we  say  not  only  see  what  shines,  which  the 

eyes  alone  can  perceive,  but  see  also  what  sounds,  see  what  smells,  see  what 
flavours,  see  how  hard  it  is."  The  Irish  use  of  the  verb,  however,  is 
much  more  definite  than  the  Latin,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  the  accusative 
direct,  while  the  Latin  takes  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive.  The 
Greek  supplies  examples  quite  parallel  to  the  Irish. 

Rotappacc  in  gaic  bo  t>en6n  (p.  374,  line  25).  "  Interrogavi  ventum 
de  Benigno,"  instead  of  "  interrogavi  Benignum  de  vento."  Comp.  the 
Greek  eptvrdw.  Benen  is  formed  from  the  Latin  Benignus,  whose  Irish 
name  I  have  in  my  "  Faeth  Fiada,"  published  in  the  "  Journal"  for  April, 
1869,  conjectured  to  have  been  "  Feth  pio." 

In  pain  {Id.,  line  27).  The  forms  pain  and  p em  are  in  "Leborna 
hTJidre"  very  common  for  pin.    Examples  unnecessary. 

t)an  [Id.,  line  29).  In  the  Zeussian  MSS.,  as  well  as  in  "Lebor  na 
hUidre,"  this  ban  is  written  bd.  Zeuss,  Stokes,  and  all  else  previous  to  the 
publication  of  my  Sc6la  na  Gpepge  (Dublin,  1865),  resolved  this  con- 
traction into  bam,  or  bana,  &c. ;  Zeuss  always  writes  it  t>am ;  Stokes 
always  ban  a.  I  am  glad  to  see,  however,  that  my  mode  of  resolution 
has  been  adopted  by  the  illustrious  Chevalier  de  Nigra  in  his  "  Turin 
Glosses,"  Paris,  1869.  In  explaining  the  word  he  says — "Dan  conjunctio 
scripta  in  codicibus  breviata  ba  et  transcripta  bam  a  Zeuss,  bona 
a  W.  Stokes"  (p.  26).  The  Chevalier  does  me  the  honour  to  quote  from  the 
"  Sc6la"  once  or  twice. 

lmmanbeocacap  {Id.,  line  30).  Here  the  infixed  relative  plural  an  is 
subject;  so  in  the  half-line  lmmanbis  ma^  TTIiipcemne,  "  who  defends 
Murthemne's  plain,"  the  infixed  an  is  the  nom.  singular.  (Tain,  "  Lebor 
na  hUidre"). 

pebcumi  {Id.,  line  32).  This  word  is  alitered  pidio,  "  ravens,"  in 
the  "  Book  of  Leinster,"  p.  78,  col.  c. 

"Roiappac-pa  (p.  376,  line  1).  In  the  two  preceding  cases  we  have 
potappacc  :  comp.  lmmibamcetlec,  p.  380,  and  popelac,  quatrain  vn.  of 
the  poem. 

Qpae  "|c  (Id.,  line  6).  These  words  are  explanatory  of  ptfacu  nan  ec 
&c,  and  are  properly  a  metric  triplet,  so  that,  though  the  words  are  some  of 
them  obscure,  we  must  make  the  horses  and  the  two  men  out  of  them. 
Ppihepi  is  like  capepi  in  form  (Zeuss,  616),  and  means  "  at  back," 
"behind,"  the  a  prefixed  is  the  preposition  denoting  on  the  side  of.  Sfcbe 
properly  means  a  pole  or  rod,  but  is  used  here  figuratively.  It  is  glossed 
caipech,  chief,  by  O'Clery. 

NOTES  ON  POEM. 

i.1  The  metre  of  this  poem  is  rather  irregular,  but,  perhaps,  inten- 
tionally so,  as  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cu  at  such  a  critical  hour.  Its 

1  These  numbers  refer  to  that  of  the  quatrains. 
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type  is  a  distich  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  and  third  consisting  of 
seven  syllables  each,  and  the  second  and  fourth  of  three  syllables  each. 
Then  there  are  several  other  laws  as  well  as  actual  allowable  variations 
introduced.  One  of  the  latter  class  is  the  trisyllabic  conclusion  of  the 
first  part  of  the  first  distich,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  second.  All 
the  requisites  for  the  perfect  composition  of  every  species  of  poetry  are 
laid  down  in  the  treatise  on  Irish  versification  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote. 
Some  of  these  requisites  may  be  seen  in  the  introduction  to  my  "Faeth 
Fiada,"  published  in  this  Journal  for  April,  1869.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion I  shall  say  nothing  special  on  this  subject,  as  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  printing  the  Ballymote  tract  before  very  long.  I  may  remark, 
however,  that  the  irregularity  in  some  of  the  quatrains  might  be  easily 
corrected  without  interfering  with  the  sense.  In  the  first  quatrain,  for 
example,  we  have  eight  instead  of  seven  syllables,  in  the  first  half- line  : 
this  is  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  infixed  pronoun  d  (them),  in  the 
verb  immdpeit>int>  (I  drove).  But  the  number  of  syllables  is  certainly 
erroneous,  and  the  pronoun  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  it  is  the  same  as 
mdp-^paige  (great  flocks),  which,  as  the  text  now  stands,  is  a  pleonasm, 
though  a  pleonasm  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  oldest  Irish.  Again,  the 
second  half-line  is  defective  a  syllable,  a  fault  which  may  be  corrected  by 
adding  caip  (in  the  east).  We  might  thus  make  all  the  quatrains  uniform 
in  syllables,  but  as  there  are  several  cases  where  we  might  have  an  additional 
syllable  line  in  a  distich,  and  as  I  have  not  just  now  time  to  examine  the 
various  metrical  laws,  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the 
poem,  I  shall  let  the  present  text  stand  as  it  is. 

lmmdpet)int>-pea.  First  sing,  secondary  pres.  (=  consuetudinal  past). 
Ind.  act.  of  the  verb  pet)  =  pfat>,  with  the  prep,  imm,  and  having  the  pro- 
noun d  (them)  infixed.  It  is  here  transitive,  but  in  other  cases  intrans., 
as  in  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailnge  Leb.  na  hUidre.  Impfabac  lapom  co  Sliab 
ptjaic  :  "  They  drive  afterwards  to  Sliab  Fuait."  The  word  ptarj  (in- 
transitive) means  to  travel  in  a  chariot,  in  a  boat,  or  on  horse-back.  A 
peculiar  form  of  this  verb  occurs  above  in  the  words  "  Cfa  p6c  bpe^a?" 
"Who  drives  the  Brega?"  that  is,  "Who  drives,  or  rides,  about  in  the 
territory  called  the  Brega?"  where  we  have  bpe^a  an  accus.  of  cog- 
nate signification.  "R6c  (-ptarjait),  the  cu  being  expelled  and  the  double 
t)t)  becoming  a  c)  is  the  third  sing.  pres.  Ind.  active  of  ptafraim.  In 
the  same  manner  in  the  phrase,  at>p6c  t>unt>  tn  d  mdp-^nvmaib — "He 
should  tell  us  of  his  great  deeds ;"  I  take  abpec  to  be  equal  to  at>p6t>et) 
3rd.  sing.  pret.  conditional  active  of  arjpfcfoaim,  I  relate.  La  Concobup. 
This  was  Conchobur  Mac  Nessa,  who  was  King  of  Ulster  in  the  first  cen- 
tury. His  tragic  death,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  quatrain  31  follow- 
ing, will  be  found  fully  given  in  0' Curry's  Lectures,  p.  277,  et  seqq. 

ii.  "Rommebrjacdp.  The  third  plur.  pret.  Ind.  act.  of  the  verb 
meb,  "  to  break,"  with  po  the  sign  of  the  past  tense,  and  the  reflexive 
n,  the  third  plural  personal  pronoun  (see  Ebel's  Zeuss,  p.  332)  assimilated 
to  the  m  of  meb.  The  verb  thus  literally  means  "  they  broke  themselves," 
like  the  frequently-quoted  pomnrmrmp  of  Z.,  lit.  "  I  have  taught  myself," 
that  is,  "  I  have  learned."  The  subject  is  mdp-caca,  "  great  battles," 
in  the  next  half  verse.  This  verb  is  one  of  those  which  form  their  preterite 
in  t>.  See  Ebel's  "Zeuss,"  p.  454.  A  large  number  of  these  preterites 
occur  in  the  present  tract,  but  a  still  greater  number  ending  in  that  of  c. 
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iy.  Ropiacc  a  mop-aip^ne.  This  idea  of  Cu  Chulaind  never  absent- 
ing himself  from  a  plunder  made  on,  or  a  plunder  made  by  the  Ulidiana 
is  very  general  in  Irish  tales.  See  notes  preceding.  GOai^ce  ceneO. 
Qoaigce  is  the  acc.  plur.  of  ac-a^uo,  the  Infinitival  noun  of  the  verb 
00015,  compound  of  the  prep,  aO  (=  to),  and  015  (to  drive)  =  Lat.  adigo. 
(Z.  836).  Compare — Goaccacdp  in  epic  hi  ceniO — "  They  drove  the 
territory  into  fire." 

vii.  Ropelac-pa.  This  formation  is  like  immibamcellec,  and 
poiappac,  above,  save  that  the  latter  c  is  not  aspirated.  Yerbs  of  this  for- 
mation govern  datives  and  accusatives.  For  popelac  comp.  :  "Ropelai^  Cu 
Chulaint)  cuci  lap  ciccam  06  o'nO  loc  co  capac  a  c-i  laim  im  a 
bpdgiG. — "  Cu  Chulaind  rushed  to  him  after  he  had  come  from  the  lake 
until  he  gave  his  two  hands  around  his  throat"  (Feast  of  Erieriu,  Leb.  na 
hUidre). 

viii.  In  this  quatrain  pocepbaib  and  pim  being  nouns  of  multi- 
tude, take  the  verbs  Oopocpacdp  and  po^abed  in  the  plural. 

ix.  ba  pt  pin  m  cdm.  In  this  half  line  the  mark  over  pi  is  some- 
what like  the  horizontal  mark  of  contraction  for  n  :  but  still  though  heavy 
it  is  oblique.  If  we  leave  it  as  the  contraction  for  n,  we  must  read  ba 
pm,  pin  in  cam,  "that,  that  was  the  tribute,"  but  the  former  is  pre- 
ferable. Perhaps  we  should  read  bap  mpm  (t  that  was,"  where  bap 
would  be  a  preterite  in  -ap. 

x.  t)un  Scdic,  "  The  Fort  of  Scath."  This  is  the  proper  name,  and 
not  t)un  Scacai^,  "  The  Fort  of  Scathach."  This  latter  is  an  adjective, 
and  means  "  a  native  of  Scath,"  that  is,  the  island  Skye.  In  the  phrase: 
con  a  ^lappaib  tapn,  "  with  its  locks  of  irons,"  the  word  tapn  is  in  the 
gen.  plural  instead  of  the  more  usual  gen.  sing,  taipn,  or  the  adject, 
tapnaioe  in  agreement  with  its  substantive  :  and  so  in  the  other  quatrains. 

xi.  This  quatrain  shows  the  distinction  between  ponnac  and  mtjp. 
The  latter  was  the  base  or  support  of  the  former,  which  was  made  of  iron, 
as  here,  or  of  wood.  There  were  nine  heads — the  sacred  number  of  the 
Hiberno-Celt — on  each  ponnac. 

xii.  ppinna.  The  manuscript  reads  ppimna,  "  against  me  not." 
According  to  this  the  trans,  would  be  "  Against  me  not,  as  to  any  thing 
(nt),  great  defences."  The  more  usual  form  of  the  negative  in  this  col- 
location is  ni,  but  as  the  other  nf  follows,  the  first  might  easily  become  na, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  primary  form  of  the  Irish  negative  (Zeus, 
p.  705).  The  scribe  in  fact  may  have  thought  that  he  was  copying  ppi 
nind,  "against  women,"  that  is,  "  against  women  not  great  defences,"  much 
less  against  heroes.  This,  however,  is  not  probable.  Ppinna  (more  cor- 
rectly ppmni)  "against  us,"  is  the  nearest  form  to  the  original,  though  I 
should  prefer  ppim-pa,  "  against  me,"  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true 
reading.  The  word  pocopnaba  is  a  formation  like  pocepbaiO,  "  great 
defect"  in  the  eighth  quatrain  above.  Popp  m  bdedp  :  "On  which 
were."  Instead  of  pop  pm  bdedp,  the  true  reading  seems  to  be  poppim- 
bdedp  =  popp  am  bdedp  =  pop  pan  bdedp,  "  on  which  were."  The 
n  of  pan  becomes  m  before  the  labial  b. 

xvi.  Cc-Ofli  ct  abeucip:  "Horse-stock  though  [persons]  ex- 
plained them."  In  this  phrase  the  subject  to  abeuefp  is  understood, 
a  thing  which  frequently  happens  in  Sanscrit,  Latin,  and  Greek.  QO- 
cuxfp.  comp.  6  abcuaio  pum  tcce  :  "after  he  explained  the  mystery 
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of  salvation,  Z.  454.  The  impersonal  form  of  this  verb  is  frequent,  as ; 
Gccuap  bam  ni  bdcdp  in  h6pe.  "  It  was  told  me  there  was  not  in 
Ere."  (Leb.  na  hUidre).  lp  bam  poup  maccoup,  "  It  is  instruction  to 
me  if  it  has  been  related."  (Brocan's  Hymn).  Similar  formations  are 
accepp,  "was  seen:"  poclopp,  "was  heard,"  &c.  Gc-bfli  is  a  com- 
pound of  ec,  a  horse,  and  bfli,  stock :  like  the  mapb-bili,  dead  stock, 
and  the  beo-ofli,  live-stock,  of  the  Brehon  Laws.  See  O'Donovan's 
Supplement  to  O'Reilly  under  the  word  mapb-btli.  Now,  as  Cu  Chu- 
laind was  the  Achilles  of  ancient  Eriu,  being,  as  he  was,  "  fortissimus  heros 
Scotorum"  (Tigernach),  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  mytho- 
logical history  of  those  two  heroes  correspond.  On  this  point  I  shall 
make  a  few  remarks. 

Thetis  gave  her  son  Achilles  to  Chiron  the  Centaur  to  be  educated  in 
the  island  of  Scyros,  and  to  be  taught  all  science  there,  and  to  remain 
there  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  going  to  the  Trojan  war,  as  it  was  pre- 
ordained, if  he  did  do  so,  he  should  never  return.  While  there  he  begat 
Pyrrhus  of  Deidamia,  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  the  island.  In 
the  same  manner  Cu  Chulaind  was  given  to  Scathach,  queen  of  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  all  sorts  of  feats,  and  of 
arms  especially.  "While  there  he  begat  Conlach  of  Aife,  daughter  of  the 
queen.  Again,  in  the  same  way,  as  it  was  destined  for  Achilles  not  to  re- 
turn from  the  siege  of  Troy,  so  was  it  destined  for  Cu  Chulaind  not  to 
return  from  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailngi.  The  latter  expedition  has  always  been 
regarded  by  the  ancient  Irish  as  correlative  to  the  former ;  the  siege  of 
Troy  lasting  for  ten  years,  and  the  Tain  for  seven,  and  according  to  others 
for  ten.  Again,  as  Achilles  was  placed  under  Chiron,  the  Centaur  in  the 
family  of  King  Lycomedes,  so  Cu  Chulaind  saw  at  the  fort  of  Dun  Scaith, 
the  residence  of  the  queen,  these  frightful  beings,  which  he  says  were 
called  ec-bfli,  that  is,  Centaurs,  the  upper  part  human  and  the  lower  equine. 
These  comparisons  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent. 

xviii.  na  ceopam  b6 :  "  The  calf  of  the  three  cows."  The 

caldron  is  called  the  calf  of  the  three  cows,  because  the  full  of  it  used  to  be 
milked  from  them  at  each  milking  time.  This  appears  from  the  following 
passage  in  H.  2,  16,  col.  777  ;  a  MS.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Cipi 
cucaib  ap  pomapbpab  Ulaib  Com  "Rbi,  mac  t)aipi  ?  Nin.  1m  bla- 
cnaic  mgen  TTIinb,  cucab  a  popbaip  pen  pailsi,  ocup  im  na  ceop 
h6pca  luchna,  ocup  im  na  cpi  pipa  Ochdine  .1.  eoin  bega,  nobicip 
pop  hoib  nam  b6  .1.  nan  Gapcn  luchnai.  Ocup  cucab  coipi  lap  na 
bu  :  ba  he  al  loe^.  Cpicha  0151  a  luclac  in  coipi.  Ocup  noblig- 
chea  a  lan  caca  cpaca  uaibib,  cen  no  bibip  na  heoin  ic  a  poichebul. 
lp  be  apbepc  Cu  Chulamb  ip  inc  Siabap  Chappac  : 

bui  Coipi  'p  in  t)un, 

Loeg  na  ceopm  bo  : 
Cpica  0151  in  a  cpip 

Ipp  eb  ba  luclacbo. 

"  "What  is  the  cause  for  which  the  Ulaid  killed  Cu  Boi,  son  of  Daire 
Not  difficult.     About  Blathnat,  daughter  of  Mind,  who  was  brought 
from  the  siege  of  Fer  Failge,  and  about  the  three  Earc  Luchnai,  and  about 
the  three  Fira  Ochaine,  that  is,  little  birds  that  used  to  be  on  the  ears  of  the 
cows,  that  is,  the  Earc  Luchnai.   And  a  caldron  was  brought  with  the  cows  : 

4th  ser.,  vol.  1.  3  H 
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it  was  their  calf.  And  the  full  of  it  used  to  be  milked  each  time  from 
them,  while  the  birds  used  to  be  singing  for  them.  It  is  from  it  Cu  Chu- 
laind  said  : — 

"  There  was  a  caldron  in  the  dun, 
The  calf  of  the  three  cows  : 
Thirty  joints  in  its  girth — 
It  is  that  was  a  charge  for  it." 

xxiii.  lmm6poup-[p]a.  "I  went  it,"  that  is,  the  sea.  The  6  is 
the  infixed  pronoun.  The  verb  is  pa  or  po  :  lmpaipec  without  the 
preterite  po  is  common  in  Leb.  na  hUidre.  The  yerb  popnaup-[p]a  in 
the  24th  quatrain  following,  is  of  the  same  class,'  that  is  vowel  stems. 
"Nonbup  ceccap  mo  bd  lam  :  "  Each  of  my  two  hands  nine,"  that  is, 
having  nine  in  each  of  my  two  hands.  This  idiom  is  very  common  in  Irish, 
and  requires  no  remarks. 

xxiv.  "Romlelcap,  "  they  stuck  to  me,"  contracted  for  pomlelca- 
cap.    See  Ebel's  Zeuss,  p.  457. 

xxvr.  Lu^aib.  This  was  Lugaid,  son  of  the  three  Cu's,  who  killed 
Cu  Chulaind.    See  O'Curry's  Lectures,  pp.  478,  479. 

xxvii.  lmmdpubapc-pa,  "I  played  them."  Here  the  infixed  pro- 
noun d  is  explained  by  the  clecine  and  the  501  bol^ae  following. 
Comcec,  concert,  Lat.  concentus.  In  one  other  passage  only  (in  23,  JN". 
10,  a  MS.  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy)  have  I  met  this  word  : — 

"  In  1mm  bip  1  comcec 
pop  papui^ce  in  pi^, 
Ip  immalle  pmnice 
1  eem  qua  bich  pip." 

"  The  number  that  be  in  concert 
At  contemning  of  the  king, 
It  is  together  they  are  punished 
In  fire  for  ever  and  ever." 

xxviii.  In  Demon  con  oen-meop.  "The  Devil  with  one  finger." 
This  may  mean  that  the  Devil  had  only  one  finger,  that  is,  one  claw ;  and 
I  believe  he  is  sometimes  so  represented.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  the  meaning  is — "  The  Devil  with  one  of  his  fingers." 

xxix.  Qcc.    The  remainder  of  this  half-line  defaced. 

xxxi.  dec  in  pt  TTlac  "Neppa.  "But  the  King  Mac  Kessa."  See 
note  on  quatrain  1. 

xxxiv.  This  quatrain  consists  of  the  last  line,  col.  2,  p.  114,  with 
a  defect,  and  one  word  in  the  line  above  it,  with  a  defect.  I  shall  attempt 
no  restoration. 

xxxix.  bcbalc-pa-6  acbalc-pa.  "Since  I  died."  This  is  one  of 
those  verbs  which  form  their  preterites  in  c;  it  is  written  in  full  with  pu, 
the  sign  of  the  past  tense  in  quatrain  xliii.,  following. 

xlv.  "Robab  mop  in  banb.  "  Great  would  be  the  shot."  The 
meaning  of  banb  will  be  understood  from  the  following  passage  in  the 
T;n')i.  (Leb.  na  hUidre) : — 
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pocenbeb  a  Ifaqioic  ocup  pocenbeb  a  loipg  in  a  btaib,  com 
benab  in  Uacpoic  :  "NT  bo  moo  in  banO  olbap  a  cele.  "  He  used  to 
shoot  his  ball,  and  he  used  to  shoot  his  club ;  the  shot  was  not  greater  than 
its  fellow."  In  the  Book  of  Leinster,  70,  d.,  it  is  said  that  a  person 
gave  a  bomb  peparnail.  "  A  manly  julk"  on  his  curach,  and  drove 
it  to  land. 

Cap  Loegaipe.  This  is  Loegaire  the  Druid,  whom  the  writer  con- 
founds with  "  Loegaire  the  king,"  for  it  was  the  former  who  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  earth.  In  the  tract,  entitled  u  The  Conversion  of  Loe- 
gaire," in  Leb.  na  hUidre,  it  is  stated  that  at  "the  prayer  of  Patric  the 
earth  swallowed  Loegare  Drui." 

"Not  cec  bliabain.    See  Introduction. 

THE  IRISH  CHARIOT. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  descriptions  that  the 
bp  05a  of  our  text,  p.  376,  supra,  must  mean  "  a  chariot," 
as  it  comes  in  exactly  where  cappau,  the  ordinary  name, 
does  in  the  others,  and  is  followed  by  the  same  clauses. 
In  the  Tain,  too,  bpogao  mo  apao,  "the  charioteering 
of  the  charioteer"  is  spoken  of.  In  the  Feast  of  Bricriu 
(Leb.  na  hUidre),  Loegaire  Buadach's  horses  and  chariot 
are  thus  described  by  Find-abair  (Bright-beam)  to  her  mo- 
ther Medb,  queen  of  the  Connachta  : — 

(a).  "  Guciu-pa  em,"  ol  pino-abaip,  "  na  od  ec  pilec 
po'n  cappuc — od  ec  bpuumapa,  bpec-^lappa:  comoaca, 
comcpoua,  commaci,  combuaoa  :  comluaua,  comleim- 
neca  :  bipuic,  apo-cino,  agenindip,  allmaip,  gablaic,  guip- 
cuil,  oualaic,  uul-lecam  :  popbpeca,  popen^a,  popleuna, 
poppdnca  :  capp-mon^ai^,  capp-caipci^.  Cappac  pio- 
5pmo,  peuaioe.  Dan  opoc  ouba,  caipcipi  :  odn  alln 
deboa,  mnnaippi  :  pepcpi  cpuaoi,  col^-nipgi  :  cpeu  noi- 
cec,  noi^lmne.  .  Cum^  opuimnec,  opon-apsoa  :  odn  alln 
oualca,  opon-buoi.  "I  see  indeed,"  says  Find-abair,  "the 
two  horses  which  are  under  the  chariot — two  horses  ardent, 
speckled-grey  :  of  like  colour,  of  like  form,  of  like  good- 
ness, of  like  victory  :  co-swift,  co-bounding  :  pointed,  high- 
head,  active,  strange,  forked,  snout-slender,  wrath-ful,  fore- 
head-broad :  very-speckled,  below-slender,  above-broad,  ag- 
gressive :  curl-maned,  curl- tailed.  A  wood-band,  withe-y 
chariot.  Two  black,  adjusted  wheels  :  two  beautiful, 
entwining  reins  :  steel,  sword- straight  shafts  :  a  splendid 
body  of  strong  joinings.    A  ridgy,  strong-bright  yoke  : 
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two  wreath-y,  strong-yellow  reins."  [Note,  the  reins  are 
by  mistake  twice  mentioned  in  this  passage]. 

(b)  .  The  same  lady,  after  describing  the  horses,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  describes  Con  all  Cernach's  chariot  thus  : 
Cappau  piD-£pino,  peraioe.  Ofan  opoc  pinna,  umaioi : 
pi'rpe  pinO  popap^ic  :  cpec  aupapo,  opepaccac.  Cum^ 
Dpuimnec,  Dpon-uallac  :  ofan  all  oualca,  opon-buoi. 
u  A  wood-band,  withe-y  chariot.  Two  bright,  brazen 
wheels  :  a  bright  pole  of  much-silver  :  a  very  high,  noisy 
body.  A  ridgy,  strong-proud  yoke  :  two  wreath-y,  strong- 
yellow  reins." 

(c)  .  Again,  after  describing  the  horses,  as  before,  Find- 
abair  describes  Cu  Chulaind's  chariot  thus  : — Cappar 
per-5pint>  pecaine.  Oian  opoc  epnbuoi,  lapnoa  :  piupe 
co  pecain  pino-pmne.  Cpec  cpeoa,  cpom-^linne.  Cuin^ 
opuimnec,  opon-opoae  :  Dan  all  oualca,  opon-buoi.  "A 
withe-band  chariot  of  witheing.  Two  very  yellow,  iron 
wheels  :  a  pole  with  a  withing  of findruine.  A  tin  body  of 
slope-joinings.  A  ridgy,  strong-golden  yoke :  two  wreath-y 
strong-yellow  reins." 

(<?).  In  the  Courtship  of  Emer  (Ibid.)  Cu  Chulaind's 
chariot  is  thus  described,  and,  as  in  all  cases,  immediately 
after  the  description  of  the  horses  :  Cappau  pio-^pino, 
peraioe.  Oian  opoc  pmna,  umaioe  :  piube  pmo  pino- 
aip^iu  co  pecain  pino-pmne.  Cpeu  upapo,  opepaccac, 
pf  cpeoa,  cpom-^linone.  Cuin^  opumnec,  opon-opoa  : 
odn  all  oualca,  opon-buoi  :  pepupi  cpuaoi,  colg-Oip^i. 
"  A  wood-band  withe-y  chariot.  Two  bright,  brazen 
wheels  :  a  bright  pole  of  bright-silver,  with  a  witheing  of 
Jind-ruine.  Avery  high,  noisy  body,  and  it  of  tin,  of  slope- 
joininglets.  A  ridgy,  strong-golden  yoke,  two  wreath-y, 
strong-yellow  reins  :  steel,  sword-straight  shafts." 

(e).  In  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailngi  (Ibid.)  we  have  some  fur- 
ther information  regarding  Cu  Chulaind's  chariot.  The 
writer  says  : — lapp  in  piapcpao  pin  piapcapoa  im  Choin 
Culamo,  lp  anopin  oopeblain^  ino  epp  ^apcio  in  a  car- 
cappac  pepoa,  con  eppaib  lapnaioib,  con  a  paebpaib 
ranaioib,  con  a  baccanaib  "]  con  a  bip-cpuaoib,  con 
a  raipbipib  nfac  con  an  ^lep  auppolcoi,  con  a  raip- 
[n]^ib  ^aire,  bfcip  ap  peprpib  ocup  fallaib  ocup  pinpib 
octif  polomnaib  oo'n  cappau  pin.  lp  amlaio  bof  in  cappau 
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pn,  con  a  cneic  cpoep-cana,  cp6er-ci|iim,  clep-aipo,  C0I5- 
oipi^,  competed,  ap  a  rcnllpicip  occn  aipm  ninoplara,  co 
luap  painole,  no  ^dice,  no  clfabai^  oap  poe  mai^e.  "After 
that  confounding  which  was  confounded  about  Cu  Chu- 
laind,  it  is  then  the  hind  of  championship  jumped  into  his 
serrated  battle-chariot,  with  iron  spikes,  with  its  thin  edges, 
with  its  hooks,  and  with  its  point-steels,  with  its  supplies  of  a 
champion,  with  their  open  trim,  with  its  nails  of  sharpness, 
which  used  to  be  on  shafts,  and  thongs,  and  passages,  and 
sub-ropes  for  that  chariot.  It  is  how  that  chariot  was  with 
its  body  stomach-thin,  stomach-dry,  feat-high,  sword- 
straight,  heroic,  on  which  would  fit  the  eight  arms  of  a 
noble  prince,  with  the  swiftness  of  a  swallow,  or  of  wind  ; 
or  of  a  roe  over  the  level  of  a  plain." 

Of  the  five  extracts  here  given,  the  last  only  refers  to 
the  war-chariot ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  equipments 
required  for  the  battle-field,  the  war-chariot  was  the  same 
as  the  travelling  chariot  :  there  was  no  difference  in  their 
structure. 

That  the  three  great  stocks  of  the  Celtic  name — the 
Gaulish,  British,  and  Irish — made  use  of  chariots  in  war, 
admits  of  no  doubt.  With  regard  to  the  two  first  we  have 
authentic  evidence  of  the  fact  in  contemporary  Roman 
writers  ;  and  as  to  ourselves,  our  own  ever-faithful  and  very 
ancient  documents  are  equally  clear  on  this  matter.  The 
Gaulish  for  "  chariot"  is  esseda  (so  also  carpentum — see  be- 
low), as  in  Propertius,  Eleg.  11.,  i.,  86  : 

"  Esseda  caelatis  siste  Britanna  jugis." 

and  essedum  (that  is  essedon),  as  in  Caesar.  Vid.  Zeuss, 
"  Grammatica  Celtica,"  pp.  11,  60,  7 53.  The  warrior  in  the 
essedum  is  called  essedarius  by  Caesar  :  the  Gaulish  form 
would  be  either  essedos,  or  essedios,  in  analogy  with  the 
Irish  cdppcec  :  see  below.  There  was  another  vehicle, 
called  petorritum  (=  Ir.  cecap-pfcto,  four-wheeled)  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Gauls,  but  not  for  war  purposes,  for 
we  find  it  drawn  by  mules.  Thus  Ausonius,  Epist.  viil, 
v.,  5 

"  Cornipedes  raptant  imposta  pctorrita  mulse." 
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The  term  for  the  Welch  war  chariot  is  cygwein,  trans- 
literated covinus  by  the  Romans  : — 

"  Agmina  falcifero  circumvenit  arcta  covino." 

Silius  Ital.  17,  422. 

The  two  last  syllables  of  co-vinus  is  the  Ir.  pen  (Gl. 
plaustrum,  Zeuss,  p.  116).  The  Germanic  vagus  supplies 
the  root  vag,  Lat.  veh,  Skrt.  vah,  to  carry.  See  Zeuss,  ubi 
supra. 

The  Irish  war  chariot  is  called  cox- cap  pox  coxa,  or 
pepoa  "  battle-chariot  of  battle,"  or  "  serrated,"  or  cap  par 
pepoa  "serrated  chariot,"  because,  when  fully  furnished, 
every  part  of  it  available  for  attack  or  defence,  being  closely 
spiked,  presented  the  ^g-appearance  of  a  saw.  The  Ir. 
for  saw  is  pepp,  Lat.  serra ;  and  the  following  explanation 
of  the  epithet  pepoa  is  given  in  the  MS.  classed  23,  N.  10, 
p.  126,  R.  I.  Academy  : — lp  aip  acbepcha  peppoa  oe  .i. 
a  na  peppaib  lapnaioib,  bxip  an  inoill  app:  no  oan,  lp 
6  na  peppaib  ppx  a  bunaoap  ap  cup.  "  It  is  why  it 
used  to  be  called  peppoa  (saw-y)  from  the  iron  saws,  which 
used  to  be  in  array  out  of  it :  or  again,  it  is  from  the  saws 
its  origin  was  found  at  first."  Would  it  be  rash  to  presume 
that  this  Iberedonic  cappac  pepoa  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  "  carpentum  sericum  ?"  In  a  gloss  in 
the  Amra  Choluimb  Chille,  Leb.  na  hUidre — amail  rex 
cappac  pepoa  cpe  car,  "as  goes  a  serrated  chariot 
through  battle,"  the  word  cappac  is  alitered  claioeb, 
"  sword,"  that  is,  claioeb  pepoa,  "  serrated  sword."  Now, 
"  gladium  sericum"  appears  in  Roman  writers  :  comp.  the 
"  Damascus  blade"  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  form  cappac 
=  Lat.  carpentum;  but  not  borrowed  from  it,  for  carpen- 
tum is  also  Gaulish.  Thus,  L.  Ainoenus  Florus,  Lib.  1, 
cap.  18,  makes  the  carpentum  peculiar  to  the  Gauls. 
"  Pecora  Volscorum,  carpenta  Gallorum,  fracta  Samnitum 
arma."  It  is  possible  that  Florus  may  here  use  carpentum 
in  a  general  sense,  but  as  -entum  is  a  normal  Gaulish  affix 
(comp.  Argento-marus,  Agrento-ratum,  &c),  we  may  con- 
clude that  carpentum  was  a  true  Gaulish  word.  The  Welch 
form  is  cerbyd,  not  representing  carpentum,  but  the  Ir. 
cappac,  and  borrowed  from  it,  for  otherwise  the  Welch 
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would  be  carbant,  or  cerbynt,  as  aryant  =  argentum,  the  .t. 
before  n  being  retained  in  Welsh,  but  rejected  in  Irish. 
The  Irish  charioteer  is  called  apa,  gen.  apao,  passim  :  the 
warrior  is  called  epp  (gen.  eppeo),  .1.  laec,  hero  (H.  3, 
17  :  T.  C.  D.,  p.  362),  and  so  frequently  in  Leb.  na  hUidre, 
as  in  the  "  Courtship  of  Emer  ap  a  oeni  ocup  aji  a  dm  in 
cappaic  ocup  mo  eppeo,  apiopmoeo  ano — "  for  the  speed 
and  for  the  splendour  of  the  chariot  and  of  the  hero,  who 
used  to  sit  it."  A  general  name,  however,  for  the  warrior 
is  caippcec,  "chariot-man,"  "  charioter,"  a  derivative  from 
cap  par,  and  corresponding  to  the  essedarius  of  Caesar. 
Thus  in  the  "  Tain  Bo  Cuailngi"  we  read  of  a  certain  river  • 
rising  up  against  the  forces  of  Queen  Medb,  and  carrying 
off  to  the  sea  thirty  of  her  cairptechs. 

On  comparing  with  each  other  the  text  description  of 
the  chariot  and  the  five  others  quoted  here,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  besides  being  very  brief,  they  are  also  very  much 
alike.  The  former  circumstance  renders  them  obscure  : 
the  latter,  however,  invests  them  with  the  character  of 
truthfulness.  In  attempting  the  translation  and  analysis 
of  these  descriptions  I  have  to  rely  entirely  on  my  own 
resources.  I  have  no  guide,  living  or  dead,  as  up  to  this 
moment  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  either  by  way  of 
translation  or  analysis  in  this  department  of  Irish  litera- 
ture and  antiquities.  All  my  examples  are  taken  from 
Leb.  na  hUidre,  as  the  later  transcripts  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.  Thus  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2,  18  : 
T.  CD.),  the  horses  of  Cu  Ghulaind  are  described  some- 
what as  in  the  present  tract,  but  the  transcriber  gives 
them  two  yokes  :  od  cumg  apooa,  popopoa  popaib — 
"two  high,  very  golden  yokes  on  them"  (fol.  77,  a): 
when,  however,  one  of  the  horses  runs  away,  he  says 
that  ler  a  cum^,  "  half  of  his  yoke"  was  on  him.  In 
Leb.  na  hUidre  one  cuin$  (yoke)  only  is  mentioned,  and 
this  cum^  is  exactly  the  same  as  mdm,  jugum,  the  term 
used  in  reference  to  the  horses  of  St.  Brigit's  chariot  in 
Brocan's  Hymn  :  ni  bu  leir-fpel  in  mdm,  "the  yoke  was 
not  side-low,"  that  is,  uneven.  This  cum^,  it  is  stated  (Leb. 
na  hUidre,  "Courtship  of  Etain")  was  first  used  on  the 
neck  in  the  reign  of  Eochaid  Aiream  :   lp  aicce  coipec 
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rucao  cam-g  pop  muinelaib  Dam  oo  pepaib  h-Gpend — 

u  It  is  at  his  hands  was  first  given  a  yoke  on  necks  of  oxen 
from  the  men  of  Eriu.'7  The  material  of  the  cuin^  was 
probably  in  most  cases  wood  as  the  epithets,  opon-opoa 
(strong-golden),  &a,  applied  to  it,  may  mean  simply  its 
ornamentation,  though  at  the  same  time  these  epithets 
may  express  the  actual  material.  In  the  mythological  tale 
of  Brudin  da  Derga,  Sicbe  and  Cuin^  are  man  and  wife, 
and  have  three  sons  Cul,  Frecul,  and  Forcul.  Cul  ocup 
Ppecul  ocup  popcul — upi  ppim-apaio  mo  pig  pin  :  cpi 
comaip,  cpi  maic  Siobe  ocup  Cuin^e.  "  Back,  Reback 
Backward — the  kings  three  chief  charioteers  these  :  three 
equal-aged,  three  sons  of  Pole  and  Yoke."  In  section  (b) 
of  this  note  the  epithet  is  merely  opon-uallac  "  strong- 
proud."  It  was  ridged  in  the  back,  and  hence  it  is  called 
opinmnec,  lit.  "dorsal." 

The  following  are  the  parts  of  the  chariot  mentioned 
in  the  passages  before  us  :  piube,  or  piope,  the  pole  ;  opoc, 
the  wheel:  poc,  the  rim  or  felloe  ;  pepupi  (nom.  pepuap), 
the  shafts  ;  cpeu,  the  body ;  pupall,  the  hood,  while 
the  chariot  itself  is  styled  pio-^pino  pecaioe  (=  lignea- 
fascis  vieta),  that  is,  composed  of  "  small  timber  withed 
together."  This  applies  to  the  cpec  only,  as  the  pole, 
shafts,  wheels,  &c,  were  of  various  materials.  Sfcbe 
means  any  long  rod,  or  pole,  and  is  frequently  used  to 
denote  a  chief :  a  chess-board  king,  &c.  The  Welsh  equi- 
valent is  cerbyd-lath  (chariot-rod)  =  Ir.  cappox-plox.  The 
word  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  pfch,  long,  and  be,  a  cut, 
s  in  co-be,  decisio  (Zeuss,  Gramm.  Celt,  passim)  :  comp. 
Lat.  (id.)  from  stem  tern-  (to  cut)  found  in  Gr.  tL^vu), 
&c.  In  section  (fe),  supra,  the  piupe  is  styled  pi  no, 
popap^ic,  "  bright,  of  much  silver."  In  section  (c)  it  is 
co  peuain  pino-puine,  "  with  a  witheing  of  findruine"  no 
material  named.  In  section  (d)  it  is  styled  pino,  pino- 
ap^ic  co  pecain  findruine,  ''bright,  of  bright  silver,  with 
a  witheing  of  findruine."  In  this  last  case  the  pfcbe  was 
actually  made  of  white  silver,  and  ornamented  with  find- 
druine.  In  O'Clery's  Glossary  peca  (recte  pera),  the  gen. 
of  per,  is  explained  plepca,  no  peuain  [e],  "  of  aline,  or  of 
a  withe;"  and  in  the  "  Courtship  of  Etain"  Midir  carries  a 
spear  co  pera[i]n  6ip  impi  6  uplono  co  cpo,  "with  a  withe 
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of  gold  around  it  from  heel  to  holdfast."  The  cpo  was  the 
metal  hoop  which  bound  the  head  to  the  shaft. 

Opoc,  po£.  In  O'Clery's  Glossary,  and  in  H.  3.  18  : 
T.  C.  D.,  opoc  is  explained  by  pou ;  but  the  present  tract,  the 
only  one  in  which  I  have  met  the  two  words  in  the  same 
passage,  clearly  proves  that,  when  taken  in  their  exact  sense, 
there  is  a  difference  in  meaning  between  these  two  forms. 
That  opoc,  however,  means  a  wheel,  in  a  general  manner — 
that  is,  the  whole  article  which  goes  by  that  name — nave, 
spokes,  and  felloe,  is,  I  think,  quite  certain.  These  two 
opoc's  cannot  be  the  axle-trees:  as  there  were  only  two 
wheels  to  the  Irish  chariot,  there  could  be  only  one  axle-tree. 
It  cannot  be  the  nave,  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  wheel,  and  not  to  the  chariot  ;  besides,  the 
following  passage  in  the  Brudin  da  Derga,  speaks  of  a  per- 
son reconnoitering  a  large  festive  gathering,  by  aid  of  the 
light  through  the  opocu  of  the  chariot,  hauled  up  at  the  door, 
con  oaoepcaca  rpia  opocu  na  cappau,  "so  that  I  viewed 
them  through  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  f  that  is,  through 
the  interstices  of  the  spokes. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Tain,  Leb.  na  hUidre,  which 
would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  point  to  the  nave  ;  but  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  other  passages,  as  well  as  with  its 
traditional  gloss,  it  can  be  easily  understood.  peocdp 
mporn  hi  Cuil  Sibpille.  pepaip  pnecca  mop  poppu  co 
pepnnu  pep  ocup  co  opocu  cappau.  "  They  sat  down  after- 
wards at  Cul  Sibpille.  Great  snow  pours  on  them  to  the 
girdles  of  men,  and  to  the  wheels  of  chariots."  Here  the 
height  to  the  Dpoc  is  made  equal  to  the  height  to  a  man's 
girdle  ;  but  if  the  Dpoc  meant  the  nave  or  axle,  the  man, 
whose  girdle  was  only  of  equal  height  with  it,  must  indeed 
have  been  very  small.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Celtic  chariot- wheel  was  very  small,  and  indeed 
the  one  or  two  specimens  dug  up  from  ancient  tumuli  show  a 
diameter  of  only  about  two  feet  eight  inches.  See  below  ex- 
tract from  "  the  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland."  The  mean- 
ing then  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  snow  was  as  high  as  "  the 
girdles  of  men,"  and  ''the  wheels  of  chariots  ;"  that  is,  the 
top  of  the  wheel.  The  expression  will  then  be  equal 
to  what  is  used  in  another  passage  in  the  Tain,  where  the 
wheels  of  Cu  Chulaind's  chariot  flung  up  clods,  stones,  &c, 
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aipD  in  aipD  ppip  na  potaib  lapnDaiDib  :  "  height  to  height 
with  the  iron  wheels  that  is,  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
wheel.  The  material  of  the  Opoc  is  not  always  stated  ; 
but  in  sections  (b)  and  (d)  it  is  said  to  be  of  brass,  and  in 
section  (c)  of  iron.  This  last  is  the  traditional,  and  must 
have  been  the  usual  metal,  an  induction  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  specimens  above  referred  to 
was  of  iron. 

The  word  pou,  when  not  accompanied  with  opoc,  means 
a  wheel,  but  strictly  the  external  metal  band,  called  the  tire. 
Cu  Chulaind's  charioteer,  Loeg  was  once  in  a  great  fix  in 
trying  to  get  down  from  the  chariot.  The  horses  had 
become  restive,  and  would  not  let  him  pass  over  them  ;  a 
wild  ox  had  been  tied  between  the  two  shafts  behind,  filling 
up  the  whole  space,  and  the  two  iron  rims  were  so  sharp 
that  he  could  not  easily  step  either  on  or  over  the  edge  of 
them.  He  says  to  his  master,  ni  ecaim  Dan  uecc  pec 
neccap  in  Da  pou  lapnoae  in  cappaic  aji  a  pdebpai^e. 

I  cannot,  again,  pass  by  either  of  the  two  iron  rims 
(wheels)  of  the  chariot  on  account  of  their  edginess."  Here, 
though  the  whole  wheel  may  have  been  included,  and  may 
all  have  been  of  iron,  yet  the  reference  is  specially  to  the 
rim.  There  are,  however,  other  passages,  as  in  the  last 
quoted  but  one,  and  in  the  cap  par  Da  par,  "  chariot  of  two 
wheels,"  of  Brocan's  Hymn,  where  the  word  poc  means 
simply  the  wheel.  The  form  par  for  poc  is  the  same  as 
pair,  hair,  for  pole,  &c. 

pepcaip,  pepcpi.  The  two  pepepi  were  two  shafts 
projecting  from  the  chariot  behind.  In  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  about  the  pou  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
Loeg  says :  nf  Diccim  Dan  pec  in  Dam,  a[p]  polin  a 
con^na  ecep  di  pepcaip  in  cappau  uile.  "And  I  cannot 
come  past  the  ox ;  for  his  horns  have  filled  all  between  the 
two  shafts  of  the  chariot."  And  further  on,  when  the 
manner  in  which  Cu  Chulaind  drove  back  to  Emain  Macha 
is  described,  it  is  stated  that  he  had  a  flock  of  swans  tied 
above  the  chariot,  and  a  Dam  allaio  lnoiaio  a  cappaic — 
"  a  wild  ox  behind  his  chariot."  Jf,  then,  the  ox  had  filled 
up  with  its  horns  the  space  between  the  two  pepcaip,  and 
was  in  this  position  dragged  behind  the  chariot,  it  is  evident 
the  shafts  must  have  been  behind.    These  shafts  were  re- 
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moveable  at  pleasure,  for  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2.  18: 
T.  C.  D.,  fol.  71,  d,)  a  certain  person  asks  for  the  pepucup  of 
his  chariot,  to  try  the  depths  of  the  ford  before  the  horses  : 
Oompoceo  pepuap  mo  cappaic  co  poppomup  in  at  piap 
in  ecpaio. — u  Let  the  shaft  of  my  carriage  be  reached  me, 
that  I  may  try  the  ford  before  the  horses."  The  shaft  was 
given  him,  and  he  sets  about  trying  the  ford. 

Cpeu.  The  word  cpeu  means  the  body,  the  chariot 
proper.  The  material  was  always  wood  ;  that  is,  strong 
wicker-work  on  a  strong  timber  frame.  This  idea  is  con- 
veyed by  the  pio-^pino,  peraioe.  In  sections  (e)  and  (d)} 
supra,  the  cpeu  is  said  to  be  cpeoa,  a  word  which  occurs 
in  Leb.  na  hUidre  in  one  other  passage  only — in  "  the 
Brndin  da  Derga" — where  the  king's  cup-bearers  have 
brooches  of  this  material.  This  cpeoa  (recte  cpeooa  ),  I 
take  to  be  an  adjective  from  the  stem  cpeo,  found  in  the 
compound  cpeo-uma,  "  tin-copper" — that  is,  bronze — and 
regard  it  as  the  native  term  for  tin.  That  tin  was  exten- 
sively employed  in  ancient  Irish  art,  is  clear  from  the 
specimens  remaining  in  our  national  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  The  splendid  44  Adare  Cup,"  for  exhibi- 
tion there  at  present,  is  a  compound  of  tin  and  silver.  In  ^ 
saying  that  the  cpec  was  cpeoa,  the  writer  meant  to  say, 
not  that  it  was  of  that  material,  but  that  it  was  "  tinny," 
"  adorned  with  tin."  Now,  decorating  chariots  with  tin 
was  a  favourite  practice  among  the  ancient  Celts.  Thus 
Pliny,  lib.  34,  cap.  17,  says  that  the  Gauls  were  in  the 
habit  of  adorning  their  vehicles  with  tin.  "  Stanno  esseda, 
et  vehicula,  et  petorrita  exornare."  This  cpeo,  then, 
whether  borrowed  from  the  Lat.  creta  or  not,  I  conceive  to 
be  the  special  Irish  name  for  "  tin  :"  the  word  pcan,  though 
considered  by  some  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  is  simply  the 
Lat.  stannum. 

Pupall.  This  word  requires  no  explanation.  It  is  the 
Lat.  papilio,  with  a  change  of  declension,  and  means  an 
"  over- head  covering,"  as  here  in  regard  to  the  chariot ;  a 
tent  on  the  battle-field,  and  so  on. 

From  this  short  examination  of  the  Irish  chariot  we 
can  gather  the  following  records: — That  its  framework  was 
made  of  wood  ;  that  its  body  (or  crate)  was  formed  of 
wicker-work  on  a  strong,  sloping  frame,  and  was  very  high  ; 
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that,  like  the  Gaulish,  this  body  was  occasionally  adorned 
with  tin  ;  that  it  had  two  projecting,  quite  straight,  hind- 
shafts  ;  that  it  had  a  pole,  occasionally  made  of  white  silver, 
and  adorned  with  jindruine,  to  which  a  single  yoke  for  the 
two  horses  was  attached  ;  that  it  had  two  wheels  only, 
sometimes  all  of  iron  or  of  brass  ;  that  when  of  wood,  which 
we  presume  to  have  been  the  case  where  the  material  is 
not  specified,  these  wheels  always  had  an  iron  tire  ;  and 
that  it  had  a  regular  "  hood"  and  interior  furniture.  With 
this  number  of  wheels  correspond  those  of  the  chariots 
sculptured  on  the  Cross  at  Kilclispeen,  on  the  North  Cross 
at  Clonmacnois,  and  on  the  Cross  in  the  churchyard  at 
Kells.  With  it  also,  as  well  as  with  the  material,  agrees 
the  following  statement  in  the  "  Sculptured  Stones  of 
Scotland"  (Spalding  Club): — "  Occasionally  fragments  of 
chariots  have  been  found  in  British  sepulchres.  About 
1815  a  barrow  near  Market- Weigh  ton,  in  Yorkshire,  was 
opened,  in  which  was  a  cist  containing  the  skeleton  of  a 
man.  Near  the  head  were  the  heads  of  two  wild  beasts.  In- 
clining from  the  skeleton  on  each  side  had  been  placed  a 
chariot  wheel,  of  which  the  iron  tire  and  ornaments  of  the 
nave  alone  remained.  The  wheels  had  been  about  two 
feet  eleven  inches  in  diameter,"  &c.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  shall  learn  from  extracts,  which  will  be  given 
further  on,  that  the  chariot,  when  used  in  war,  was 
covered  along  the  edges,  and  in  every  available  point, 
with  hooks  and  nails  and  spikes,  &c,  both  for  defen- 
sive and  offensive  purposes.  Here  the  wheel  was  of 
wood,  but  in  another  instance  it  was  of  iron.  "  A 
second  barrow,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  also  yielded  the 
remains  of  a  charioteer.  The  skeleton  was  found  to  have 
rested  on  the  shield  ;  on  each  side  had  been  placed  a 
chariot  wheel,  and  a  bridle-bit,  which  was  all  of  iron." — lb. 
From  the  form  of  the  expression,  "which  was  all  of  iron,"  I 
cannot  say  exactly  whether  the  writer  meant  that  both  the 
wheels  and  bridle-bit  were  of  iron,  or  the  bridle-bit  only. 
The  former,  however,  I  take  to  be  his  meaning.  I  may 
observe  on  the  last  extract  that  the  skeleton  on  the  shield 
was,  in  my  mind,  not  the  charioteer,  but  the  warrior  him- 
self, as  I  do  not  find  the  charioteer  making  use  of  a  shield. 
As  I  have  entered  rather  fully  on  this  subject,  I  shall  here 
add  from  the  Tain  (Leb.na  h  II  id  re)  the  battle  dress  of  Loeg 
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and  Cu  Chulaind,  when  setting  off  in  their  cappac  pepOa 
to  wreak  destruction  on  the  camp  of  Ailell  and  Medb. 

The  Charioteer, — Ip  cmopo  aupacc  inr  apa  ocup  po^ab 
a  picm-eppeo  apaonacca  immi.  6d  oo'no  pian-eppeo 
apaonacca  pm  po^abapudp  pom  immi  a  map  bldiu, 
biannaioe,  ip  6  ecpom,  aepoa  ;  ip  e  pudua,  ppebnaioe  ; 
ip  e  uagre,  opp-lerap  ;  con  na  ^ebeuap  ap  luamaipecu 
lam  06  aneccaip.  Ro^abapcap  pom  popbpac  paino 
capip  aneccaip,  oopi^ni  Simon  Opui  Oo  Oaip,  Do  pr£ 
Roman,  con  oaoapac  Daip  Oo  Chon-cobop,  con  oaoapau 
Con-cobup  Oo  Com  CulamD,  con  oapaipbepc  Cu 
Culaino  Oi  d  apaio.  Ro^abapcap  inc  apa  cecna  pin 
Dan  a  cac-bapp  cfpac,  cldpac,  cerpocaip  con  llup  cac 
oaua  ocup  cac  oelba  bap  a  mio-^uallib  peccaip.  6d 
pomappi  oopom  pin,  ocup  ni  p'  bo  copcpomao.  Uapaill 
a  1dm  leipp  m  ^lpnin  oep^-buoi,  map  bao  lanb  oep^- 
oip  00  bpono-6p  bpuci  Dap  opn  inneoin,  ppi  exan  06, 
mo  comapca  a  apaonacca  pec  a  ri^epna.  Ro^abapcdp 
lOaua  aupplaicui  a  ec  ocup  a  oel  mclappi  in  a  oeppa  : 
po^abapudp  eppi  apcuoa  a  ec  in  a  uuappi  .1.  apaona  a 
ec  in  a  laim  incli,  pe  imcommup  a  apaonacca.  Ip 
anopo  poceipo  a  lupeca  lapnaioi,  inclappi  immo'  ecaib, 
con  ^ebeuap  Ooib  o  uul  co  aupoopno,  00  ^ainib  ocup 
bipinib  ocup  ple^inib  ocup  bip-cpuaoib ;  co  p'bo  bip- 
pocup  cac  ponnoo  ip  in  cappac  pin  ;  co  p'bo  conaip 
lecapca  cacn  ulino,  ocup  cacn  ino,  ocup  cacn  aipo,  ocup 
cacn  aipcmo  Oo'n  cappac  pin.  Ip  ano  pin  poceipo  bpicu 
cornea  bap  a  ecpaio  ocup  oap  a  comalua,  con  nd  p'bo 
leip  00  neoc  ip  in  bunuo,  ~]  co  p'bo  leip  061b  peom  cac 
lppn  ounuo.  bd  oeicbep  em  ce  pocepoeo  pom  in  m 
pin,  odi^  dp  biu-bdudp  ceopa  buaoa  apaonacca  pop[p] 
mnapaio  in  Id  pin  .1.  leim  bap  boil^,  ocup  popculn  oipic, 
ocup  imopcopn  belmb. 

Trans. — "  It  is  here  the  charioteer  started  up,  and  took 
his  hunt  dress  of  charioteering  about  him.  Of  that  hunt- 
dress  he  took  about  him  was  his  smooth  tunic  of  hide,  and  it 
light,  airy  ;  and  it  polished  down,  membranaceous  ;  and 
it  stitched,  ox-leather  ;  so  that  there  might  be  no  restraint 
against  guiding  of  hands  for  him  externally.  He  took  over 
it  outside  a  gleaming  over-cloak,  which  Simon  Druid  made 
for  Darius,  for  the  king  of  the  Romans;  so  that  Darius  gave 
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it  to  Con-chobur,  that  Con-chobur  gave  it  to  Cu  Chulaind, 
that  Cu  Chulaind  bestowed  it  upon  his  charioteer.  That 
same  charioteer  took  also  his  crested,  level,  four-adjustment 
helmet,  with  a  multitude  of  every  colour  and  of  every  figure 
over  his  mid-shoulders  externally.  A  great  adornment  for 
him  was  that,  and  it  was  not  an  overburdening.  His  hand 
turned  with  it  [with  the  helmet]  the  frontlet  red-yellow, 
as  if  it  were  a  plate  of  red  gold,  of  boiled  stamp-gold  over 
the  edge  of  an  anvil,  to  his  face,  in  token  of  his  charioteer- 
ing beyond  his  lord.  He  took  the  ties  of  loosening  of  his 
horses,  and  his  bright  goad  into  his  right  hand  ;  he  took  the 
reins  of  arresting  of  his  horses  in  his  left  hand ;  that  is,  the 
reins  of  his  horses  in  his  left  hand,  for  the  great  power  of  his 
charioteering.  It  is  here  he  threw  his  iron,  bright  coats  of 
mail,  about  his  horses,  so  that  they  were  covered  from  fore- 
head to  croup  with  dartlets,  and  lancelets,  and  spearlets 
and  spike-steels  ;  so  that  every  rim  in  that  chariot  was 
spike-close  ;  so  that  a  route  of  tearing  was  every  angle, 
and  every  end,  and  every  point,  and  every  corner  of  that 
chariot.  It  is  then  he  threw  a  spell  of  concealment  over 
his  horses  and  over  his  co-fostered  [Cu  Chulaind],  so  that 
they  were  not  visible  to  any  one  in  the  camp,  and  that 
every  one  in  the  camp  was  visible  to  them.  It  was  rea- 
sonable, indeed,  that  he  should  throw  that  matter,  because 
for  the  reason  there  were  three  victories  of  charioteering 
on  the  charioteer  that  day — that  is,  '  leap  over  gap,'  and 
'  straight  drive,'  and  4  carrying  backwards.' 

The  Warrior. — lp  anopo  po^ab  in  cauji  ocup  in  cac- 
milio  ocup  me  inoell  cpo-booba  pep  caiman,  Cu  Chu- 
laino,  mac  Sualoaim — po^ab  a  cac-eppeo  caua  ocup 
compaic  ocup  comlaino.  bd  oo'n  cau-eppeo  caca  pin 
ocup  compaic  ocup  comlaino  po^ab  pom  immi  pecu 
cnep-lepci  piceu  ciapua,  cldpca,  comoluua,  bicip  bd 
reccub  ocup  poraib  ocup  pepeoaib,  hi  cupcul  ppi  gel- 
cnep  06,  ap  nacanoecpao  a  cono,  nac  a  ciall,  o  oopiceo 
a  luc  lauaip.  "Ro^abapcdp  a  cau-cpipp  cupao  capip 
aneccaip  oo  cocuc-lecap  cpuaio,  coipccioe  oo  popmna 
peccn  oam-peceon  oapuaoa,  con  ^abao  06  orana  a  udib 
co  cpi^  a  ocpaille.  Robiu  immi  ic  Oicup  501  ocup  peno 
ocup  eppocup  pie 5  ocup  pai^ec:  0015  lp  cumma  pofepoiucp 
oe  ocup  map  bao  t>o  cloic,  no  cappaic,  no  con^na  pocfulai- 
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cip.  lpanopin  po£;abapcdpa[p]  uarpoic  p peb-naioe  pppill 
con  a  cimaip  Do  ban-op  bp  fee  ppi  a  ppimoec  lecop  a  meooin. 
Pogabapcdp  a  Oono[p]-uacp6icn  oono-leuaipn,  oe^-puaca 
oo  popmna  cecpin  oam-peceon  oapcaoa,  con  a  cac-cpip 
Do  colomnaib  pepb  pua  oap  a  puarpoic  ppebnaioe  ppoill 
peccaip.  lp  anopo  pogabapedp  in  p  15-111  a  a  car-apm  cara 
ocup  compaic  ocup  comlamo.  6a  oo'n  cac-apm  cara 
pin  fapom  po^abapuap  a  occ  claiobini  im  a  apm  oecn 
opec-polup.  Ro^abapcdp  a  occ  plegmi  im  a  plei^  coic- 
pmo  :  po^abapedp  a  ocun  ^ocnaca  'm  a  50c  neic  : 
po^abapudp  a  occ  eleemi  'm  a  Deil  clipp  :  posabapedp 
a  occ  pciaca  clipp  imm  a  epom-pefaun  oub-oep^,  in  a  ce^eo 
cope  caipelbca  in  a  uul-cdpla  con  a  bil  aic^eip,  ailx- 
niOi,  mri^e-ip  in  a  hupcimcull,  con  repepao  pinna  in  aigxo 
ppora  ap  an  ocup  ailenioecu  ocup  im^epi.  Inbaio 
po^nic  mo  oclai^  pdebop-clepp  01,  ip  cum  ma  lmuepcao 
o'd  pcfac  ocup  o'd  ple$  ocup  o'd  claiDeb. 

lp  ant>po  po^ab  a  cip-cacbapp  caca  ocup  compaic 
ocup  comlamo  im  a  ceno,  ap  an  gaipeo  ^aip  cecn  oc-lac 
Oo  pip-e^em  ceca  cull  ocup  ceca  cepna  oe.  Dai^  ip 
cumma  con^aipcip  Oe  bundnai^  ocup-boccdnai^  ocup 
Seinici  ^linne  ocup  Oemna  aeoip  pfam  ocup  uapo  ocup  in 
a  imcimciull  cac  eO  noue^eo  pe  cepcin  pola  nam  mileo 
ocup  nan  ananglono  peccaip.  Pocpepp  a  celcap  cornea 
capip  Oo'n  clacu-oillac  Uipe  Uaip^ipe  oobpera  o  aici 
Opuioecua. 

lp  anopo  cec-pfapcapca  im  Choin  Culamo,  con 
oepna  uau-bdpdcn,  il-pecracn,  m^ancacn,  anaicnio  oe. 
Cpicnai^pec  a  capmi  imbi  imap  cpant)  pe  ppuu,  no  imap 
boc-pimin  ppi  ppuc,  edem  ball  ocup  cacn  ale  ocup  cacn 
mo  ocup  cacn  d^e  oe,  6  mulluc  co  ralmain.  Polae 
paeb-^lep  Oibep^e  o'd  cupp  im  meOon  a  cpocino.  Udn- 
cacdp  a  cpa^ce  ocup  a  luip^ne  ocup  a  ^lune  com  bacdp 
o'  a  eip.  Udncacdp  a  pdla  ocup  a  openi  ocup  a  epcaca 
com  bacdp  pfam  pemi.  "Cancacap  cul-peci  a  opcan  com 
bacdp  pop  cul  a  lup^an,  com  bd  mecicip  mul-oop[n]o 
mfleo  cec  mecon  Oepmdp  o(b  lOe.  Spen^ca  coll-pefe  a 
mullaic  com  bdrdp  pop  coic  a  muueoil,  com  bd  metncip 
ceno  maic  mfp  cac  mul-cnoc,  ofmop,  ofpim,  oipecpa, 
Oimeppai^ce  ofb  lOe. 

Trans. — ''It  is  here  the  champion  and  the  battle-soldier, 
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and  the  preparation  of  the  death-fume  of  the  men  of  earth, 
Cu  Chulaind,  son  of  Sualta,  took — he  took  his  battle-dress 
of  battle,  and  of  encounter,  and  of  contest.  Of  that  battle- 
dress  of  battle,  and  of  encounter,  and  of  contest,  which  he 
took  about  him  were  twenty-seven  skin-hides  combed, 
smoothed,  conclosed,  which  used  to  be  under  cords,  and 
wheels,  and  ropes  around  to  white-skin  for  him,  in  order  that 
neither  his  prudence  nor  his  sense  might  be  deranged,  from 
the  time  his  activity  of  trial  would  come.  He  took  his  bat- 
tle-girdle of  a  champion  over  him  outside  of  hard,  tanned, 
smooth  leather  of  the  shoulder  of  seven  ox-hides  of  dartaids 
[yearling  calves],  so  that  it  went  for  him  from  the  waist 
of  his  side  to  the  pit  of  his  arm.  It  was  about  him  at 
repelling  of  lances,  and  sword-points,  and  spikes,  and  spears, 
and  darts  ;  because  it  is  the  same  they  used  to  fly  off 
him,  as  if  it  were  off  a  stone,  or  a  rock,  or  a  horn  they 
used  to  shoot.  It  is  then  he  took  his  membranaceous  kilt 
of  satin,  with  its  fringe  of  speckled  white  gold  to  his  chief- 
liver  at  the  bottom  of  his  middle.  He  took  his  brown 
kilt  of  well-smoothed  brown  leather  of  the  shoulder  of 
four  ox-hides  of  dartaids  [see  preceeding  paragraph],  with 
his  battle-girdle  of  the  hides  of  kine  beneath  it  over  his 
membranaceous  kilt  of  satin  outside.  It  is  now  the  king- 
hero  took  his  battle-armour  of  battle,  and  of  encounter, 
and  of  contest.  It  was  of  that  battle-armour  of  battle  he 
took  his  eight  swordlets  about  his  hue- bright  arm  of  teeth 
[sword]  ;  he  took  his  eight  spearlets  about  his  sharp-point 
spear  ;  he  took  his  eight  lancelets  about  his  lance  of  wound  ; 
he  took  his  eight  short  swordlets  about  his  rod  of  feat ;  he 
took  his  eight  shields  of  feat  about  his  black-red  slope- 
shield,  into  which  would  go  a  boar  of  exhibition  in  its 
projecting  hollow,  with  its  keen,  sharp,  razor-like,  very 
sharp  rim  all  round  it,  so  that  it  would  cut  a  hair  against 
a  stream  for  its  keenness,  and  razor-likeness,  and  great  sharp- 
ness. When  in  the  case  of  the  hero  an  edge-feat  was  done 
from  it,  it  is  alike  he  used  to  cut  thoroughly  from  his  shield, 
and  from  his  spear,  and  from  his  sword. 

"  It  is  here  he  took  his  dusky  battle-head  of  battle,  and 
of  encounter,  and  of  contest,  about  his  head,  out  of  which 
[the  helmet]  used  to  cry  the  cry  of  a  hundred  warriors  of 
the  constant  plaint  of  every  corner  and  of  every  point  of 
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it ;  because  it  is  alike  used  to  cry  from  it  fawnlets  and 
satyrlets,  and  gentiles  of  the  valley,  and  demons  of  air 
before  him,  and  above  him,  and  quite  around  him,  every 
space  he  used  to  go,  before  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the 
soldiers,  and  of  the  great  criminals  outside.  He  threw  his 
cloak  of  concealment  over  him  of  the  beauty-dress  of  the 
Land  of  Promise,  which  [dress]  was  given  from  his  tutor  of 
Druidism.  It  is  here  was  the  first  confounding  about 
Cu  Chulaind,  so  that  he  made  an  awful,  many-shaped, 
wonderful,  unknown  thing  of  himself.  His  flesh  shook 
around  him  like  a  tree  before  a  stream,  or  like  a  bulrush 
against  a  stream,  every  member,  and  every  joint,  and 
every  end,  and  every  point  of  him,  from  the  top  of  his  head 
to  earth.  He  threw  a  false-trim  of  plunder  from  his  body 
in  the  midst  of  his  skin.  His  feet,  and  his  shins,  and  his 
knees  came  till  they  were  behind  him.  His  heels  and  his 
calves,  and  his  houghs  came  until  they  were  before  him. 
The  front-sinews  of  his  calves  came  until  they  were  on  the 
front  of  his  shins,  until  larger  than  the  mound-shape  fist 
of  a  warrior  was  every  very  large  root  of  them.  The 
head-sinews  [nerves]  of  his  head-peak  were  strained  until 
they  were  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  until  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  child  of  a  month  was  every  very  large,  irrecount- 
able,  incomparable,  immoderate,  mound-shaped  hill  of 
them." 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  dress  and  equipment 
of  the  charioteer  and  -warrior  seems  to  me  very  instructive. 
And  first  as  to  the  charioteer.  His  defensive  armour  is  the 
primitive  ox  hide  well-stitched  well-thonged  tunic,  close 
wrapped  about  him,  but  with  his  hands  free  for  their  re- 
spective occupations  ;  and  the  battle  head-dress  (cau-bajiji), 
of  the  material  of  which  I  must  omit  speaking  at  pre- 
sent. His  nether  garments  are  not  mentioned,  simply 
because  they  formed  no  part  of  his  visible  contour.  Over 
the  tunic  was  thrown  a  light  cloak,  the  history  of  which 
not  only  reminds  one  of  Homer,  but  reminds  one  too  of  the 
attested  literary  character  of  the  early  Irish.  Indeed,  the 
coincidences  in  thought  between  our  ancient  writers  and 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  somewhat  extraordinar}^. 
There  is  hardly  a  passage  in  ancient  classics,  mythical  or 
historical,  for  which  you  would  not  find  a  parallel  in  our 
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ancient  manuscripts.  In  the  passage  quoted  above,  p.  420, 
Cu  ChulaincL  tells  Loeg  to  jump  off  the  horn  (not  the 
horns)  of  the  wild  ox  bound  behind  the  chariot.  On  read- 
ing this,  it  struck  me  that  the  writer  probably  had  heard 
something  of  the  constellation  Auriga  (Charioteer),  who 
has  his  foot  on  the  left  horn  of  Taurus.  The  Greek  for 
Auriga  is  H^ioyo^  (Rein-holder),  an  epithet  given  to 
Ericthonius,  the  inventor  of  chariots,  and  who  was  fabled 
to  have  been  turned  into  the  constellation  here  spoken  of. 
Now,  the  name  of  Loeg's  father,  TCicm-^abap,  gen.  T^ian- 
^abpa,  and  "Ricm-^abjia,  gen.  Pian-^abpau,  is  either  an 
actual  representative  of  the  Greek,  the  final  dental  -p 
being  substituted  for  D,  or  is  a  corruption  for  the  normal 
pfcm-^abaipe  (Rein-holder),  or  pian-gaba,  gen.  picm-^abac, 
(id.)  a  c-stem.  The  word  picm  =  ppicm  (=  hat.  frosnum, 
English,  rein,  &c),  the  initial  p  having  dropped  off,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  Irish,  and  universally  so  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  writer,  or  at 
least  the  transcriber,  imagined  the  -oyo<>  in  <v)vi-oyo<s  to  mean 
the  Irish  ec,  a  horse  ;  and  that,  as  picm-ec  would  not  be  so 
euphonious  as  pfcm-^ctbap,  which  means  the  same  thing — 
that  is,  "  Rein-horse,"  "  Rein-mare,? — he  has  adopted  the 
latter.  This  TCfcm-^ctbccp,  too,  illustrates  the  existence  of 
caste  in  ancient  Erin.  By  these  laws  the  father  was  obliged 
to  bring  up  his  sons  in  his  own  profession.  Thus  Loeg  had 
two  brothers  charioteers  like  himself — the  one  to  Conall  Cer- 
nach,  and  the  other  to  Loegaire  Buadach.  Again,the  dignity 
with  which  the  charioteers  at  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
games  were  treated,  receives  its  illustration  in  the  kindness 
and  respect  always  shown  to  Loeg  by  his  master,  Cu  Chu- 
laind.  And  indeed,  if  Loeg  possessed  only  a  tenth  of  the 
professional  abilities  ascribed  to  him,  no  Greek  or  Roman 
charioteer  could  compete  with  him.  The  Romans  came  in 
contact  with  the  Celtiberians,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Gauls, 
and  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  Milesians ;  and  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  but  they  borrowed  from  them  some  useful 
hints,  both  as  regards  the  structure  of  their  chariot  and  the 
celebration  of  their  games.  A  development  of  one  of  these 
hints  may,  perhaps,  be  given  in  the  hind-shafts,  which  are 
found  on  some  Roman  coins.  The  uses  of  these  shafts  may 
have  been  various.    An  obvious  one  would  be,  that  the 
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chariot,  like  the  common  cart  at  present,  could  rest  on 
them  ;  and  another,  that  a  board,  laid  from  one  to  the  other 
might  serve  as  a  step  for  ascending  and  descending  it. 
That  the  Irish  chariot  had  attached  to  it  behind  a  popup, 
or  rest,  is  quite  certain,  for  in  the  Feast  of  Bricriu  (Leb. 
na  hUidre),  we  read,  that  a  certain  lady,  running  after  Cu 
Chulaind's  chariot,  gave  a  bound  to  enter  it,  and  in  the 
attempt  struck  her  head  against  the  popup,  and  perished. 

As  some  of  my  readers  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  Caesar's  description  of  the  mode  of  fighting  from 
the  chariot,  I  shall  here  quote  him,  ("Gallic  War,"  book  iv. 
chapter  xxxvi.): — "  Genus  hoc  est  ex  essedis  pugnse  :  primo 
per  omnes  partes  perequitant  et  tela  conjiciunt,  atque  ipso 
terrore  equorum  et  strepitu  rotarum  ordines  plerumque 
perturbant ;  et  quum  se  inter  equitum  turmas  insinuave- 
rint,  ex  essedis  dissiliunt,  et  pedibus  prseliantur.  Aurigse 
interim  paulatim  ex  prceliis  excedunt,  atque  ita  currus 
collocant,  ut  si  illi  a  multitudine  hostium  premantur, 
expeditum  ad  suos  receptum  habeant.  Ita  mobilitatem 
equitum,  stabilitatem  peditum  in  proeliis  prtestant :  ac 
tantum  usu  quotidiano  et  exercitatione  efficiunt,  uti  in 
declivi  ac  praBcipiti  loco  excitatos  equos  sustinere,  et  brevi 
moderari  ac  flectere,  et  per  temonem  percurrere,  et  in  jugo 
insistere,  et  inde  se  in  currus  citissime  recipere  consuerint." 

Trans. — "  This  is  the  manner  of  fight  from  chariots  : 
at  first  they  drive  through  all  parts,  and  hurl  missiles  ;  and 
by  the  very  terror  of  the  horses,  and  by  the  rattling  of  the 
wheels,  they  generally  throw  the  ranks  into  confusion  :  and 
when  they  have  insinuated  themselves  among  the  troops 
of  cavalry,  they  leap  doAvn  from  the  chariots,  and  fight  on 
foot.  The  charioteers  meantime  gradually  get  out  of  the 
battles,  and  so  arrange  the  chariots,  that  if  they  should  be 
pressed  by  a  multitude  of  the  enemy,  they  might  have  a 
speedy  retreat  to  their  own  body.  Thus  in  battles  they  ex- 
hibit the  mobility  of  cavalry,  the  stability  of  infantry  :  and 
so  much  do  they  accomplish  by  daily  use  and  practice,  that 
in  a  steep  and  precipitous  place  they  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  support  the  excited  horses,  and  in  a  short  time 
to  restrain  and  turn  them,  and  to  run  along  the  pole,  and 
stand  upon  the  yoke,  and  thence  with  the  greatest  quickness 
betake  themselves  into  the  chariots." 
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The  following  description  of  Cu  Chulaind  in  his  holiday 
attire  will  complete  the  preceding  notices.  It  is  taken 
from  the  Tain  in  Lebor  na  hUidre. 

Oordec  Cu  Chulaino  ajin  a  bdpac  oo  caiobpiuo  inu 
ploig  ocup  oo  raipbenao  a  cpora  dl^m,  alamo  oo  mnaib 
ocnp  banupoccaib  ocup  anOpib  ocup  ingenaib  ocup  pi- 
leoaib  ocup  dep  odna,  uaip  nf  p'  mfao  na  mapp  leipp 
mo  uabup-oelb  opuioecra  cdppdp  061b  paip  ino  aoaig 
pm  peine  :  ip  aipe  pin  came  Oo  rapelbao  a  cpoua  al^in, 
alamo  in  la  pin.  Glaino  em  in  mac  rdnic  anopm  oo 
capelbao  a  cpora  Oo  na  plua^aib  .1.  Cu  Chulaino,  mac 
Soaloaim.  paipcpi  cpi  pole  paip  :  oono  ppi  uomo  cino  : 
cpo-oep5  ap  meoon  :  mino  op-buoe  apoacugerap.  Cain 
cocappi  mo  puilc  pin  :  concupeno  ueopa  imppora  im 
claipp  a  culaio,  com  ba  pamalca  ocup  op-pndc  cac  pmna 
par-mainnec,  poppcdilce,  popopoa,  ofgpaip,  oual-poua, 
oeppcai^uec,  oac-dlaino  oap  a  popmna  piap  pell  peccaip. 
Cec  edipeep  copcop-^lan  00  oep^-op  op-lappac  imm  a 
bpd^ic.  Cec  pndu-eicne  Oo'n  cappmocol  cummapcOa  hi 
cimracc  ppi  a  cenO.  Ceupi  cibpi  cecuap  a  oa  ^puao 
.1.  uibpe  buioe  ocup  uibpe  uane  ocup  uibpe  50pm  ocup 
uibpe  copepa.  Secun  gemma  Oo  puuin  puipe  cecuap  a 
Oa  p'^-popc,  pecu  meoip  cecuap  a  od  copp  :  pecu  meoip 
cecuap  a  od  lam  con  gabdil  mgm  pebaic,  co  popgabdil 
ingne  gpiuin  ap  cacn  di  poleiu  011b  pin. 

^abaio  peom  oan  a  oillaun  oenai^n  imbi  m  Ida  pin. 
bdi  o'd  euguo  immi  .1.  puan  cam,  coip,  copcop-glan,  cop- 
uopac,  coic-Oiabuil.  Oel£  pino  pino-dpgiu  apn  a  ecop 
o'  op  inulappi  uap  a  bdn-bpuinui  gel  imap  bao  locpano 
lan-polupua,  nao  cumgaiufp  puili  061m  oeicpin  ap  gleo- 
paioecu  ocup  glainioecu.  Clfab-inap  ppoil  Sipicoa  pe 
cnep  congebeuap  06  co  bapp-uacuap  a  oono-puaupoci, 
Oono-Oepgi,  mileua  00  ppol  pig.  Oono-pcfau  OonO-oepg, 
Oono-copcpa  co  cofc-pou  oip  com  bil  pinO-Opuini  paip. 
Claioeb  6p-ouipO  inulapi  co  uop-celuaib  ofp  oe[i]p5  in  apo- 
gabdil  gaili  pop  a  epip.  ^ai  poua,  pdebop-glap  pe  paga 
pei£,  pobapuac  co  pemannaib  oip  op-lappac  inn  a  pappao 
ip  in  cap  par. 

"  Cu  Chulaind  goes  after  the  morrow  for  appearance 
to  the  host  and  for  the  showing  of  his  gentle,  beautiful 
form  to  the  wives  and  women,  and  maidens  and  daughters, 
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and  poets  and  professors,  for  neither  a  dignity  nor  comely 
seemed  to  him  the  pride-figure  of  magic,  which  appeared 
to  them  on  him  that  night  before  :  it  is  on  account  of  that 
he  came  for  the  exhibition  of  his  gentle,  beautiful  form 
that  day.  Beautiful  indeed  was  the  youth,  who  came  then 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  form  to  the  hosts,  that  is,  Cu 
Chulaind,  son  of  Soaldam.  The  sight  of  three  hairs  (heads 
of  hair)  on  him ;  brown  by  skin  of  head  :  blood-red  in  the 
middle:  a  gold-yellow  diadem  covers  these.  Fair-twined  were 
these  hairs.  There  wreathe  three  circle-streams  about  the 
hollow  of  his  ear,  so  that  the  same  as  gold-thread  was  every 
slender,  very  loose,  very  golden,  delicate,  fold-long,  elegant, 
colour-beautiful  hair  over  his  shoulders  back  a  distance  out- 
side. A  hundred  purple-bright  twines  of  red  gold  of  gold- 
flame  around  his  throat.  A  hundred  thread-webs  of  the 
mixed  carbuncle  in  a  circle  to  his  head.  Each  of  his  two 
cheeks  had  four  dimples,  namely,  a  yellow  dimple,  and  a 
green  dimple,  and  a  blue  dimple,  and  a  purple  dimple.  Each 
of  his  two  king-eyes  had  seven  gems  of  radiance  of  eye  ; 
each  of  his  two  feet  had  seven  toes  ;  each  of  his  two  hands 
had  seven  fingers  with  the  catch  of  the  talons  of  a  hawk, 
with  the  detention  of  the  talons  of  a  crane  on  each  of  them 
separately  of  these. 

He  gets  also  his  assembly  raiment  about  him  that  day. 
Of  his  dress  about  him  was,  namely,  a  fair,  fit,  purple- 
bright,  bordered,  five-fold  tunic.  A  white  pin  of  white- 
silver,  after  being  arrayed  with  flaming  gold,  above  his  bright 
white-breast,  as  if  it  were  a  full-bright  lamp,  which  men's 
eyes  would  not  be  able  to  view  for  splendour  and  bright- 
ness. A  chest-jacket  of  Syriac  satin  is  held  to  skin  by 
him  to  the  top-border  of  his  brown-red,  martial  brown- 
kilt  of  the  satin  of  a  king.  A  brown-red,  brown-purple, 
brown^shield  with  a  five-circle  of  gold  with  a  rim  of  Jind- 
druine  on  it.  A  sword  of  bright  gold-hilt  with  over 
hairs  of  red  gold  in  high-take  of  valour  on  his  girdle.  A 
long,  edge-grey  javelin  with  a  sharp  aggressive  dart 
with  rivets  of  gold  of  gold-flame  in  his  presence  in  the 
chariot." 
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THE  FEATS  OE  CU  CHITLAIND. 

The  Uani  in  pecc  clep-liani  piece  is  obscure  to  me. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  ham,  and  render  clep-hdni 
"  feat-plays"  (p.  379,  supra).  In  a  corresponding  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2,  18,  T.  C.  D.,  fol.  77),  we 
have  cliff  ^apcio,  "of  feats  of  championship;"  co  nioji- 
paioe  Do  clef f aib  cliff  ^apcio,  "  with  a  great  number  of 
feats  of  feat  of  championship."  These  "  feats"  are  variously 
enumerated  and  named  in  our  manuscripts,  The  follow- 
ing is  the  formal  catalogue  in  the  Lebor  na  hUidre  copy 
of  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailngi. 

Uupim  na  Clepp  mpo  pff. 

1.  lc  e  ubull-cterf,  ocup  paebop-clepp,  ocuf  paen- 
cleff ,  ocup  clep f  clecenac,  ocuf  ceu-clepp,  ocup  coppac 
cleff,  ocup  cleff  Caieu,  ocup  fen  eppeo,  ocuf  copn 
Oeleo.  ocuf  leim  cap  neib,  ocuf  pilliuo  eppeo  naip,  ocup 
^ai  bolga,  ocup  bdi  bpappe,  ocup  pou-clepp,  ocup  orap 
[clepp],  ocup  clepp  pop  andlaib,  ocup  bpuuo  gine,  ocup 
pian  caupao,  ocup  beim  co  commup  (no  co  pomup),  ocup 
cdir-beim,  ocup  opeim  ppi  po^aipc,  con  oipgiuo  cpecce 
pop  a  pino,  co  popnaomaim  niao  ndip. 

"  The  Number  of  the  Feats  this  down. 

"  They  are  Apple  feat,  and  Edge-feat,  and  Slope-feat,  and 
Dartletic-feat,  and  Rope-feat,  and  Chariot-feat,  and  Feat 
of  Catt,  and  Hero's  bound,  and  Throw  of  spear,  and  Leap 
over  poison,  and  Folding  of  a  brave  champion,  and  Dart 
of  belly,  and  Stroke  of  swiftness,  and  Wheel-feat,  and 
Reward- [feat],  and  Feat  on  breaths,  and  Crushing  of 
mouth,  and  Champion's  scream,  and  Stroke  with  power, 
or  with  measure,  and  Return-stroke,  and  Ascent  by  rope, 
with  Straightening  of  body  on  the  spear-point,  with  Binding 
of  a  noble  champion." 

The  following  is  the  list  in  the  fragmentary  "  Court- 
ship of  Erner,"  in  the  same  manuscript.  It  begins  im- 
perfectly :  — 

2.  —  ocup  copn  oeleo,  ocup  leim  oap  neim,  ocup  pilliuo 
eppeo  naip,  ocup  ^ai  bolca,  ocup  bai  bpappe,  ocup  pof- 
clepf,  ocup  ofap-clepp,  ocup  clepp  pop  analaib,  ocup 
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bpuon  ^eme,  ocup  plan  cupao,  ocup  beim  co  pomup,  ocup 
cdic-beim,  ocup  opeim  ppi  po^aipr,  con  Oip£iuo  cpece  pop 
a  pint),  ocup  cappac  pepoa,  ocup  ponaiom  niao  pop  pin- 
oib  ple^.  "  And  Throw  of  spear,  and  Leap  over  Poison, 
Folding  of  a  brave  champion,  and  Reward-feat,  and  Feat 
on  breaths,  and  Ardour  of  shout,  and  Champion's  scream, 
and  Stroke  with  measure,  and  Return-stroke,  and  Ascent 
by  rope,  with  Straightening  of  body  on  the  spear-point, 
and  Serrated  chariot,  and  Binding  of  a  brave  champion  on 
points  of  spears.' ' 

In  the  Feast  of  Bricriu,  same  volume,  Emer,  the  wife 
of  Cu  Chulaind,  thus  speaks  of  her  husband's  "  feats:" — 

3.  Oeicbep  oampa  a  Senea,  ucnp  lpam  ben-pa  cupao 
cam,  cocn^abcup  cpuc,  ceill,  o  pooamnao  a  popcecul 
cen  Dicill,  ecep  clep  pop  andlaib  ocup  ubull-clep,  ocup 
piabup-clep,  ocup  clep  Cuaip,  ocup  clep  Caic,  ocup  oep^- 
pilliuo  eppeo  naip,  ocup  ^ai  bolcai,  ocup  bai  bpapi,  ocup 
bpuun  5"ene,  ocup  pian  cupao,  ocup  pou-clep,  ocup  paebup- 
clep,  ocup  opeim  ppi  pogaipu,  ocup  ofp^iuo  cpecci,  pop 
cacn  cu.  "  It  is  reasonable  for  me,  0  Sencha,  since  I  am 
the  wife  of  a  fair  champion,  whom  I  have  held  by  beauty, 
sense,  from  the  time  his  instruction  was  admitted  without 
grudge,  between  Feat  on  breaths,  and  Apple-feat,  and 
Demoniac-feat,  and  Feat  of  Cuar,  and  Feat  of  Cat,  and 
Red-folding  of  a  brave  champion,  and  Dart  of  belly,  and 
Stroke  of  swiftness,  and  Ardour  of  mouth,  and  Champion's 
scream,  and  Wheel-feat,  and  Edge-feat,  and  Ascent  by 
rope,  and  Straightening  of  body,  against  each  of  them" 
(that  is,  Conall  Cernach  and  Loegaire  Budach). 

These  are  the  feats  which  Cu  Chulaind  learned  from 
his  teacher,  Scathach,  and  which  he  used  to  practise  :  the 
champions  of  Emain  Macha,  however,  practised  only  three 
of  these  feats  :  Upi  clepp  oo^nicfp  wo  eppio  .i.  clepp 
cleuenec,  ocup  ubull-clepp,  ocup  pdebop-clepp.  lc  6 
wo  eppio  oo^mcip  wna  cleppu  pin  .1.  Conall  Cepnac, 
mace  Qmop^eni:  pep^up,  mace  Roic  Poodni  :  Loegaipe 
buaoac,  mace  Connao:  Celccap,  mace  Uaoip:  Oubrac, 
mace  Lu^oac :  Cu  Chulamo,  mace  Soaloaim  :  Seel, 
mace  6apneni,ooppio  GmnaTTlace.  uThree  feats  the  cham- 
pions used  to  perform,  namely,  the  Dartletic-feat,  and  the 
Apple-feat,  and  Edge-feat.    The  champions  who  used  to 
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perform  these  feats  are,  namely,  Conall  Cernach,  son  of 
Amorgene  ;  Fergus,  son  of  Roch  Rodane  ;  Loegaire  Bua- 
dach,  son  of  Connad;  Celtchar,  son  of  Uthider;  Dub- 
thach,  son  of  Lugaid  ;  Cu  Chulaind,  son  of  Soaldam  ;  Seel, 
son  of  Barnene,  door-keeper  of  Emain  Macha." 

The  Dartletic-feat  will  be  understood  from  the  following 
passage  in  the  Tain,  same  manuscript  :  lp  iapum  lino 
Peo^,  caince  Gilella  a  comaipli  cucai  t>o  cuin^iDm  cle- 
cme  .i.  $ai  Con  Culamt).  "  "Cue  oampa  oo  ^ai,"  op  m  cdnce. 
"  Qcc  orh,"  op  Cu,  "  Ctcc  oabep  peouu  fiaiu."  "  Nat) 
geb-pa  on,"  ap  in  caince.  ^e5na  Tom  t)aT1  in  cdmre, 
uaip  nao  pdec  uao  a  cap^it)  t)6  :  ocup  apbepu  in  cance 
na  bepa6  a  enec,  mam  bepao  m  c let; mi.  "  It  is  then  went 
Redg,  the  jester  of  Ailell,  from  consultation  to  him  for 
asking  the  cletine,  that  is,  Cu  Chulaind's  dart.  1  Give  me 
thy  dart,'  says  the  jester.  'Not  truly,'  says  Cu,  1  but  I 
shall  give  them — precious  things  to  thee.'  1  I  shall  not 
accept  these,'  says  the  jester.  He  accordingly  wounds  the 
jester,  since  he  accepted  not  what  he  offers  him,  and  the 
jester  said  that  he  would  not  bring  away  his  hospitality, 
unless  he  were  to  bring  away  the  define!1 

The  Apple-feat  may  be  understood  from  the  following 
passage  in  the  Brudin  da  Derga,  same  manuscript  :  Noi 
claioib  in  a  Idim,  ocup  noi  pceic  aip^oioi,  ocup  nom  ubla 
oip.  poceipo  cec  ai  trib  in  apoae,  ocup  ni  ruic  m  t)ib 
pop  lap,  ocup  ni  bi  acc  oen  t>ib  pop  a  boip :  ocup  ip  cum- 
ma  ocup  cimnpecc  bee  ll  16  dnli  cac  ae  pec  apaile 
puap.  "  Nine  swords  in  his  hand,  and  nine  silver  shields, 
and  nine  apples  of  gold.  He  shoots  each  of  them  on  high, 
and  nothing  of  them  falls  on  the  ground,  and  only  one  of 
them  is  on  his  palm  :  and  the  same  as  the  playing  of  bees 
on  a  beautiful  day  is  each  of  them  by  the  other  upwards." 

The  Edge-feat,  as  well  as  the  Slope-feat,  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  following:  Oo£ni  iapom  pden-clep  oo'n 
pciau  ocup  paebop-clep  Oo'n  claiOib  imm  a  cent),  ocup 
cobepc  pobapum  biobab  poppo,  ocup  Oopuicec  pe  ceu 
leip  in  a  cec  cumpcliu,  ocup  ceiu  lap  pb^i  cec  epi  a 
buoin  peccaip  :  a  He  then  makes  a  Slope-feat  of  the  shield 
and  an  Edge-feat  of  the  sword  about  his  head,  and  he  gave 
a  hostile  attack  on  them,  and  six  hundred  fall  by  him  in 
his  first  dash,  and  he  goes  after  the  slaying  of  a  hundred 
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through  his  company  outside"  (Brudin  da  Derga,  Leb. 
na  hUidre).  Here  the  warrior  holds  his  shield  in  an 
oblique  position  in  his  left  hand,  and  this  is  the  Slope-feat, 
and  whirls  his  sword  about  his  head  in  his  right  hand, 
and  this  is  the  Edge-feat. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  list  of  feats  in  our  text,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  three  extracts  above  given,  the  number 
order,  name,  and  orthography  are  different.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  points,  though  I  believe  these  varieties  of  spelling 
have  arisen  in  the  course  of  transcription,  yet  it  is  probable 
that,  ex  animo  loquentis,  these  varieties  of  the  copies  had  a 
corresponding  variety  of  meaning.  For  example  bpurn 
^enne  of  the  text  is  different  from  bpucn  geme  of  the 
third  extract,  and  of  bjiuuo  ^me  of  the  first,  though  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  the  three  forms  having  been 
originally  one.  I  have,  therefore,  tried  to  express  these 
differences  in  my  translations.  But  now  comes  my  difficulty. 
I  know  of  no  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  who  has  attempted 
an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  performing  these  feats. 
Some  of  them,  however,  and  perhaps  all,  are,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  referred  to  here  and  there  in  our  manuscripts, 
and  from  these  references,  so  far  as  I  have  them  by  me,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  supply  the  desired  explanation.  The 
word  ecapbuap  means  "  aloft  in  the  air  ;"  and  these  "  feats  " 
were  figured  above  the  chariot  of  Cu  Chulaind.  I  shall 
take  these  feats  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
text,  and  then  supplement  from  the  other  extracts. 

The  first  feat  is  ucupm-clep  nonbaip,  u  the  Noise-feat  of 
Nine."  The  cccipnvclep  was  the  same  as  copand-clepp, 
and  may  be  understood  from  the  following  reference  : — 
Qiobliuip  leo  bio  copcmo-clep  rpi  ceu  a  cluice 
oc  poplaim  a  ^aipcm.  "  Greater  in  their  imagination  than 
the  '  noise-feat '  of  three  hundred,  his  play  at  handling  of 
his  arms"  (Brud.  Da  Derga,  Leb.  na  hUidre). 

The  next  three  feats  I  have  not  met  with  ;  but  I  take, 
as  in  translation,  Cat,  Cuur  and  Daire  to  be  three  proper 
names.  These  feats  might  be  thus  named  from  Scathach's 
having  taught  these  three  a  special  feat  each,  which  she 
communicated  to  none  other  except  to  Cu  Chulaind  :  or 
these  three  may  have  become  so  famous  for  these  feats  that 
though  the  great  teacher  did  instruct  others  in  them,  yet 
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they  took  their  new  name  from  these  heroes.  This,  however, 
is  a  mere  conjecture  ;  but  a  conjecture,  when  put  forth  as 
such,  does  no  harm  :  it  is  only  when  a  pure  conjecture  is 
put  forward  as  a  pure  truth,  that  pure  truth  is  endangered. 

Blind  Feat  of  Bird.  This  refers  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  Cu  Chulaind's  eyes,  their  defective  vision,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary transformation  he  could  effect  on  them.  The 
nature  of  this  feat  will  be  understood  from  the  character 
which  his  wife  Emer  gives  of  it  in  the  Feast  of  Bricriu: — 
Queua  clep  ....  Oall-clepp n  eoin,  unmelig  loa  upci: — 
"  Blind-feat  of  bird,  which  a  flake  of  water  round-licks." 
Here  Cu  Chulaind's  sight  is  compared  with  that  of  a  bird 
in  the  midst  of  the  foaming  tide.  In  the  Serg-Lige,  Lebor 
na  hUidre,  he  is  said  to  have  been  purblind,  and  to  have 
produced  the  same  complaint  in  any  lady  who  threw  her 
regards  on  him.  In  the  Scottish  Gaelic  "  dalluidh  eun" 
"blindness  of  birds,"  is  the  ordinary  term  for purblindness. 
Of  the  feats  which  Cu  used  to  perform  with  his  eyes,  one 
of  them  was,  that,  when  taking  an  aim  with  his  spear  he 
would  open  one  eye  until  it  was  larger  than  the  rim  of  a 
large  drinking  cup,  and  close  the  other  until  it  was  not 
the  size  of  the  eye  of  a  needle  (Tain  BoCuailgni,  Lebor 
na  hUidre). 

Leap  over  Poison.  This  is  the  leap  which  Cu  used  to 
give  over  the  point  of  a  spear,  which  is  frequently  repre- 
sented as  poisoned  among  the  ancient  Irish.  In  the  first 
extract,  however,  above  given  we  have  Leim  t>cqi  neib, 
"Leap  over  champions,"  mundane  or  spiritual.  An  example 
of  this  will  be  found  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
"  Feast  of  Bricriu,"  Leb.  na  hUidre.  pcpaiumeneoap  pom 
la  r-ooain  apojiam-clipp,  ocup  Im^ri  in  apt)i  co  p'bo 
luauioin  peueji  pumnema  1m  on  peipu  lmmacuaipo. 
"  At  this  he  calls  to  mind  his  thrust-feat,  and  he  leaps  on 
high  until  he  was  swifter  than  a  rush  of  whirlwind  about 
the  monster  all  round."  This  was  a  monster  serpent  which 
leaped  into  the  air  from  the  ocean  at  Cu  Koi's  city  in 
Kerry  on  a  night  that  Cu  Chulaind  kept  watch  in  that  city. 
Cu  leaped  into  the  air  after  it,  and  slew  it. 

The  declension  of  nia  here  is  vocalic.  Compare:  Upi  nfa 
ftoponpac  561  1  Sioib.  a  Three  champions  who  made  darts 
among  the  Side'  (Brudin  cla  Derga,  Lebor  na  hUidre). 
In  the  margin  ma  is  a  o-stein,  which  is  the  more  usual 
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declension.  See  ray  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Number 
for  April,  1869,  of  this  Journal,  page  305.  The  marginal 
note  is  :  lmoa  na  cpi  niao  a  Sichb:  "The  Chamber  of  the 
three  champions  from  the  side." 

The  Bed-folding  of  a  brave  Champion.  Of  this  feat  I 
can  say  nothing  satisfactory  at  present. 

The  Dart  of  Belly.  Of  all  the  feats  of  Cu  Chulaind  this 
is  the  most  celebrated,  and  of  all  the  disciples  of  Scathach 
he  alone  had  learned  it.  Cf^up  pobi  cn^  gctc  peap  oiob 
oipeao  a  paib  a$  Cu  Chulainn  oo  cleapaib  acc  cleap  an 
gai  bulga  amdm  : — "And  each  man  of  them  had  as  much 
of  feats  as  Cu  Chulaind,  save  the  feat  of  the  dart  of  belly 
alone "  (23  N.  10:  K.  I.  A.).  When  Cu  was  about  to 
leave  his  teacher  she  requested  him  to  remain  with  her 
another  year  and  that  she  would  teach  him  three  feats 
which  he  had  never  seen,  and  which  she  had  never  taught 
any  of  her  pupils  before.  "  What  are  these  feats  ?"  asked 
Cu.  Cleap  cleicm,  cpomac-cleap  agup  clep  an  ^ai 
bul^a.  u  Dartlet-feat,  bending- feat,  and  the  feat  of  the 
dart  of  belly  "  ubi  supra).  In  another  passage  in  the  same 
tale  these  feats  are  called  cleap  Cuaip,  cleap  Cai6  {rede 
caiu)  cleap  puapup.  "  The  feat  of  Cuar,  the  feat  of  Catt, 
feat  of  preparation."  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
l£  Bending-feat "  was  the  same  as  "  The  Feat  of  Catt,'7  and 
Dartlet-feat  "  the  same  as  "  The  Feat  of  Cuar,"  and  H  Feat 
of  Preparation,"  the  same  as  "  Dart  of  belly,"  or  "  Feat  of 
Daire." 

I  have  hinted  above  that  the  Feat  of  Catt,  Cuar,  and 
Daire  might  have  derived  their  name  from  distinguished 
performers  of  these  feats  ;  but  yet  it  is  more  in  harmony 
with  the  statement  that  Cu  Chulaind  alone  learned  these 
feats,  to  suppose  that  these  names  were  given  by  Scathach 
herself,  after  those  of  her  three  sons.  That  this  lady  had 
one  son  named  Cuar  is  stated  in  all  our  romances,  and  that 
she  might  have  two  more  named  Catt  and  Daire — true 
Irish  names — is  also  conceivable.  The  mode  of  using  the 
dart  was  this  :  At  a  single  combat  in  a  ford,  a  friend 
floated  the  dart  mid- water  to  his  favourite,  who,  receiving 
it  between  his  toes,  struck  it  into  the  belly  of  his  opponent, 
It  is  said  to  have  been  a  barbed  dart,  which,  entering  the 
body,  threw  out  a  number  of  blades,  and  inflicted  a  deadly 
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wound.  The  form  bul^a  is  gen.  fern,  of  bol^Lat. 
bulga,  sometimes  applied  to  the  womb.  u  Ut  quisque 
nostrum  de  bulga  est  matris  in  lucem  editus."  (Lucilius.) 

Stroke  of  quickness.  Of  this  feat  I  have  no  special 
notice,  but  in  the  enumeration  of  the  feats  in  the  manu- 
script above  quoted  (23  N.  10;  R.I.  A.)  occurs  a  feat 
called  cleap  op  o^aib  cup  bjiaip-beim — "  feat  above  war- 
riors on  quick-stroke.'"  This  must  be  the  feat  called  ben 
bpappi. 

Ardour  of  shout.  In  the  three  extracts  above  given, 
this  feat  is  in  orthography  different  from  that  of  our 
text,  and  different  among  themselves,  though,  as  I  have 
said  above,  these  differences  may  have  sprung  up  among 
the  hands  of  the  copyists.  In  the  first  extract  we  have 
bpuuo  Sine,  "  crushing  of  mouth  in  the  second,  bpuon 
genie,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  text,  the  o  of  bpuo 
being  equal  the  ch.  of  bpuch  ;  and  in  the  third,  bpucn 
gene,  "  ardour  of  mouth."  Of  this  feat,  or  feats,  which  I 
have  tried  to  render  literally,  nothing  has  come  under  my 
notice  in  the  manuscripts. 

Champion's  Scream.  This  is  that  terrible  shout  which 
Cu  Chulaind  used  to  give  when  about  to  encounter  a 
multitude  of  his  enemies.  It  is  the  same  as  the  ppem 
caupao  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Tain  in  Leb.  na 
hUidre.  Cpocip  a  pciac  ocup  cpeapdi^ip  a  pte^a  ocup 
bepcnai^ip  a  claioem,  ocup  oobepc  a  ppem  caupat)  ap  a 
bpdgic,  &c.  "  He  shook  his  shield,  and  he  bent  his  spears, 
and  he  brandished  his  sword,  and  he  gave  his  champion's 
scream  from  his  throat,"  &c. 

The  Wheel-feat.  This  feat  was  played  inside  a  house 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  and  consisted  of  shooting  a 
wheel  or  quoit  from  the  floor  towards  the  roof-tree. 
Whoever  shot  it  highest  was,  of  course,  the  winner.  The 
following  extract,  from  the  Feast  of  Bricriu,  Lebor  na 
hUidre  gives  a  full  idea  of  this  play.  Loegaire  Buadach, 
Conall  Cernach,  and  Cu  Chulaind,  were  the  competitors. 
Others  played  also,  but  these  were  the  three  great  cham- 
pions of  the  Ulaid.  They  often  contested  a  prize  among 
themselves,  but  none  of  the  other  champions  ever  ven- 
tured to  compete  with  either  of  them.  (Irpa^ac  lapom 
mauain  muic,  fapn  a  bapac,  ocup  uia^ac  'p  in  cec  mi  hdcap 
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in  macpao  oc  cup  in  pou  cleppa.  ^e^^1  ^oegaipe 
lapom  in  por,  ocup  nopcuip  in  apoa  co  panic  mio-lipi 
in  ui^i.  Uibiu  in  macpao  im  pooain,  ocur  Oobepac 
gdip  06.  bd  Oo  cuiubiuo  Loegaipi  on  :  inoap  pa  toe- 
gape,  immopo,  bd  gaip  buaoa.  ^ebt]  Conall  ban 
m  poc,  ocup  bd  do  lap.  poceipo  lapom  in  pou  co 
occaig  in  p  15-051.  pocepoau  in  macpao  gaip  poa. 
Inoap  la  Conall  bd  gdip  commaiomi  ocup  buaoa  : 
$aip  cuicbiuoa,  immopo,  lap  in  macpaio  am  pin.  ^tbt] 
oan  Cu  Culaino  in  pou  ocup  ba  heuapbuap  cappaio 
he.  poceipo  oan  in  poc  in  apoi  co  poldi  a  ocuaig  6'n 
rig,  con  oecaiO  in  pou  pep-cubac  hi  calmain  ppi  lep 
anecuaip.  Uibic  in  macpao  gdip  commaiomi  ocup 
buaoa  im  Choin  Culaino  :  inOap  la  Coin  CulamD, 
immopo,  bd  $aip  cuiubiuoa  ocup  ponamaiu  pocepbau 
in  macpao  im  pooam.  "  They  arise  afterwards  at  early 
morn  after  the  morrow,  and  they  go  into  the  house  in 
which  the  youths  were  at  throwing  of  the  wheel  of  feat. 
Loegaire  afterwards  takes  the  wheel,  and  throws  it  on 
high,  until  it  reached  the  mid-hips  of  the  house.  The 
youths  laugh  about  this,  and  give  a  shout  to  him.  It 
was  for  mockery  of  Loegaire  this  ;  it  seemed  to  Loegaire, 
however,  it  was  a  shout  of  victory.  Conall,  again,  takes 
the  wheel,  and  it  was  from  the  floor.  He  then  shoots 
the  wheel  to  the  ridge-pole  of  the  king-house.  The  youths 
pour  forth  a  shout  at  him.  It  seemed  to  Conall  it  was  a 
shout  of  co-boast  and  of  victory  ;  a  shout  of  mockery, 
however,  with  the  youths  was  that.  Cu  Chulaind,  again, 
takes  the  wheel,  and  it  was  in  the  air  it  met  him.  He 
shoots  also  the  wheel  on  high,  until  he  sent  it  from  ridge- 
pole from  the  house,  so  that  the  wheel  went  a  man-cubit 
into  earth  by  Les  outside.  The  youths  laugh  a  shout  of 
co-boast  and  of  victory  about  Cu  Chulaind  ;  it  seemed, 
however,  to  Cu  Chulaind  it  was  a  shout  of  mockery  and  of 
jesting  the  youths  pour  forth  about  this." 

Ascent  by  Rope.  Of  this  feat  I  have  no  example, 
and  the  translation  is  conjectural.  It  might  be  contest 
against  a  pogaipr.  In  Zeuss,  goipue  is  a  gloss  on 
"  suspendium,"  and  it  has  the  same  meaning  in  a  gloss 
in  the  Amra  Choluimb  Chille,  by  Dalian  Forgaill,  Leb. 
na  hUidre.     This  501  pee  could  be   an  abstract  from 
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Soipu,  or  ^aipc,  "suspensus."  I  must,  however,  omit 
the  discussion  of  it  at  present. 

Straightening  of  body  on  his  Spear-point.  The  following 
complete  example  of  oip^iut)  cneice,  6-  straightening  of 
body,"  occurs  in  "  The  Sailing  of  the  Curach  of  Mael 
Duin,"  in  H.  2.  16,  a  manuscript  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
Qn  oolocap  a  compocup  oi,  aupaig  anmanoa  mop  lp  ino 
inopi,  ocup  coppein^  lm  on  inopi  imma-cuaipc.  6a  luaci 
la  TTlael  Oum  oloap  gaech  ;  ocup  lino  lapom  in  apo  na 
hinnpi,  Ocup  Oipgip  cpeic  ano  .1.  a  ceno  pip  ocup  a  copa 
puap  :  ocup  ip  amlaiO  nobib — impoao  in  a  cpoceno  : 
an  peoil  ocup  na  cnama  oo  impoo,  in  cpocuno,  immopo, 
oianecxaip  cen  pcibuiO  :  no,  an  cpoicenb  pecun  aile  Oan 
oianeccaip  oo  impuo  amuil  muileno  oo  impuo,  na  cnami 
ocup  an  peoil  in  a  caipipium.  O  pobai  co  cian  in  cpuch 
pin,  acpacc  puap  oopipi  ocup  peicig  uimcell  na  hinopi 
immacuaipc,  amail  oopigne  ap  cup.  Luib  oan  oopioipi 
ip  an  mao  cecna,  ocup  an  pecu  pin  an  leac  oi  a  cpocuno 
nobio  pip  cen  pcibiub,  ocup  an  learn  aill  nobio  puap 
mipeceo  uuacuaipc  amail  Ucc  muilino.  6a  hi  pin  cpa 
a  abaip  an  can  bio  ic  cimcoll  na  hinopi.  "When  they 
had  come  near  it  (the  island)  a  large  animal  sprung  up  in 
the  island,  and  it  runs  around  the  island  all  round.  It  was 
swifter,  in  Mael  Duin's  opinion,  than  wind  :  and  it  went 
afterwards  to  the  height  of  the  island,  and  it  straightens 
body,  that  is,  its  head  down  and  its  feet  up :  and  it  is  how 
it  used  to  be — it  used  to  turn  in  its  skin  :  the  flesh  and 
the  bones  used  to  turn,  but  the  skin  outside  without 
moving  :  or,  the  skin  on  another  occasion  again  used  to 
turn,  as  a  mill  turns,  the  bones  and  the  flesh  at  rest.  After 
he  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  that  manner,  he  sprang  up 
again  and  he  runs  round  the  island  all  round,  as  he  did  at 
first.  He  went  again  back  to  the  same  spot,  and  that  time — 
the  half  of  his  skin  which  was  down  was  without  moving, 
and  the  other  half  which  was  up  used  to  whirl  all  round, 
like  the  flag  of  a  mill.  Now  that  was  his  play  the  time  he 
used  to  be  going  around  the  island." 

According  to  the  explanation  here  given  of  oip^iuO 
cpeicce — "  the  head  down  and  the  feet  up" — Cu  Chulaind's 
feat  should  be — erecting  his  body  with  his  head  resting  on 
the  point  of  his  spear.    This,  however,  I  have  never  found 
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Cu  to  do,  though  he  is  frequently  seen  stepping  along  the 
points  of  spears  with  great  agility.  It  strikes  me,  there- 
fore, that  Cu's  "  straightening  of  body"  was  different  from 
that  mentioned  in  the  above  extract :  and  I  may  add  too 
that  in  the  subjoined  poem,  which  gives  a  resume  of  the 
prose,  the  feat  is  called  pmiut)  cpeice,  "  stretching  of 
body  :"— 

Siniuo  cjieice,  impuo  aiceji 
CpoicinO  sepp-^aip^  : 
lm  peol  na  cnam,  ba  map  an  gaip 
Op  cloic  pep-aipt>. 

"  Stretching  of  body,  keen  turning 
Sharp-rough  skin  : 
About  the  flesh  of  the  bones — great  was  the  cry — 
Above  a  man-high  stone." 

It  is  probable  that  while  writing  the  poetry  the  "  straight- 
ening of  body  on  a  spear-point"  came  into  the  author's 
head,  and  this  would  very  well  be  expressed  by  "  stretch- 
ing of  body."  This  feat  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  Cu  Chulaind's  :  he  learned  it  from  Ducreann,  daughter 
of  Domnalls  soft-smoth,  king  of  Alba.  This  lady  per- 
formed the  feat  before  Cu  Chulaind,  who  picked  it  up  at 
once,  and  went  through  it  with  great  eclat  after  her.  This 
was  the  mode  of  performing  the  feat : — 

"Cu^  pi  plea£  pfnn-^eup,  coi^-peannac  cuice,  a^up 
pauap  ceann  na  plei£e  'p  an  calarh  agup  a  pmn  ailc- 
nime  puap  $ac  an  oipeac,  a$ap  oopiu-lin^ab  an  ban- 
^aipgmeac  50  heaocpom,  aopoa,  ^u  p'lei^  anuap  1  pern 
ap  pinn  na  plei^e  pin,  50  ccapla  a  hucc  a^ap  a  hup- 
bpumne  uipue,  a^ap  ni  ru^  C0I5  na  eip£e  na  eiOiu£a6 
uipce,  a^ap  oobi  a  bpao  lonn  a  comnuio  an  aipoe,  an 
dipoe  ap  pmn  na  plei£e  pin. 

cC  She  brought  a  point-sharp,  acute-pointed  spear  to  her 
and  she  sticks  the  end  of  the  spear  into  the  earth,  and  its 
point  of  joint-poison  up  quite  straight,  and  the  cham- 
pioness  used  to  run-leap  lightly  and  airily,  until  she  let 
herself  down  on  the  point  of  that  spear,  so  that  she  drop- 
ped her  chest  and  her  fore-breast  on  it,  and  she  gave 
neither  hollow,  nor  rising,  nor  stretching  upon  it,  and  she 
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was  a  long  time  at  rest  on  high,  on  high  on  the  point  of 
that  spear."  This  feat  Cu  Chulaind  without  further  in- 
struction performed  afterwards  at  the  house  of  Scathach  ; 
and  this  is  what  I  conceive  to  be  "  straightening  of  body 
on  a  spear-point." 

Chariot-feat,  This  is  the  same  as  cap pox  pep  oa  men- 
tioned in  the  second  extract,  and  means  the  peculiar  feat 
by  which  Cu  Chulaind  used  to  slaughter  his  enemies  with 
and  from  his  chariot.  The  following  is  an  example  in  the 
Tain.  Ocup  oordec  lp  in  cat  mnono  apmeoon,  ocup 
pail^ip  patbai^i  mopa  t>o  collaib  a  biobao  mopnmcoll 
inc  ploig  ammai^  anecxaip  poupf ;  ocup  oobepn  pobaipu 
biobao  po  biobaoaib  poppo,  co  copcpacdp  bono  ppii 
bono  ocup  meoe  ppi  meoe,  bd  pf  ci^ec  mo  dpbai^.  Dop- 
pimcell  apioipi  pacpi  in  cpuc  pin  co  papcaib  coppaip 
peipip  impu  pa  mop-amcull  .1.  bono  cpfp  ppi  meoe  cpip 
pocuaipo  uimcill  im  on  Ounao  :  conm  Seppec  bpepli^e  a 
ainm  lp  in  Uain.  "  And  he  goes  into  the  battle  over  in 
the  middle,  and  he  strews  large  files  of  the  bodies  of  his 
enemies  all  round  the  host  outside  externally  three  times  : 
and  he  gave  an  attack  of  enemies  under  enemies  on  them, 
until  they  fell  sole  to  sole,  and  neck  to  neck,  such  was  the 
thickness  of  the  slaughter.  He  went  round  them  again 
three  times  in  that  way,  until  he  left  a  litter  of  six  around 
them  all  round,  that  is,  the  sole  of  three  to  the  neck  of 
three  around  about  the  camp  :  so  that  the  4  Hexad  of 
Confusion'  is  its  name  in  '  The  Spoil.'  " 

Here  Cu  drives  his  armed  chariot  with  its  wheel- 
felloes  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  sword  three  times  around 
Medb's  camp,  and  each  time  strews  a  line  of  the  enemy, 
the  first  with  the  feet,  the  second  with  the  head,  and  the 
third  again  with  the  feet  towards  the  camp.  Thus  we 
have  the  two  first  lines,  "  sole  to  sole,"  and  the  second  and 
third  line  "  neck  to  neck."  He  repeats  the  process,  and 
thus  in  the  sixth  line  we  have  "  the  soles  of  three"  against 
the  necks  of  three.  I  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  the 
last  words  of  the  preceding  extract  give  us  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  peppec,  which  means  a  combina- 
tion of  six,  an  "  hexad."  This  word  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ec,  a  u  horse,"  though  some  have  thought  it  to  be  a 
combination  of  peipep  and  ec,  and  to  mean  a  team  of  "six 
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Iiorses,"  as  for  example  in  ploughing.  But  the  ancient 
Irish  never  employed  the  horse  in  ploughing  :  this  was 
the  work  of  the  ox.  And  so,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Maedoc  of 
Ferns,  23,  0.  41  :  Royal  Irish  Academy,  we  read  that  the 
saint  gave  one  of  the  two  oxen  he  had  under  the  plough, 
to  a  poor  woman,  at  which  the  ploughmen  became  angry, 
Maedoc  bade  them  wait  a  while,  and  as  they  did — "  They 
saw  after  that  an  ox  coming  from  the  sea  towards  them. 
He  came  to  the  peippec,  and  put  his  head  meekly  under 
the  yoke,  in  the  place  where  the  other  ox  was,  and  he  was 
in  the  peippec  in  that  way  during  the  spring,"  &c.  Here 
we  see  that  even  when  one  of  the  oxen  was  given  away, 
the  remainder  was  still  called  peip pec,  and  from  the  ex- 
pression "  the  other  ox,"  that  there  were  but  two  oxen 
under  the  plough.  It  would  seem  that  the  term  was  ori- 
ginally applied  to  the  two  leaders,  the  two  oxen,  the  plough 
and  the  ploughman.  The  formation  itself  is  like  c pi  pec 
and  cecapec,  certain  kinds  of  poetry,  or  music  set  to  such 
poetry.  The  former  occurs  in  Zeuss,  p.  929.  pomchcnn 
t;pipec  inncm  en. — "  The  tripling  of  the  birds  sings  about 
me."  In  the  Book  of  Bally  mote — Irish  Metres — cm  pec 
and  cecapec  are  discussed.  The  cpipec*  consists  of  three 
parts,  and  the  cecapec  of  four.  When  the  singer  or 
player  had  gone  through  the  triple  or  quadruple  piece,  he 
began  anew.  The  singing  of  birds  was  thought  to  be  a 
cpipec,  and  hence  their  music  was  so  called.  Compare 
the  explanation  of  the  Latin  tricinium  by  Servius. 

This  is,  I  think,  both  general  and  special.  Cu  Chulaind 
took  great  delight  in  bringing  to  Emain  Macha  live  animals 
of  all  kinds  tied  to  his  chariot  behind.  In  the  Feast  of 
Bricriu,  Lebor  na  hUidre,  Loegaire  Buadach,  Conall 
Cernach,  and  himself  were  contending  for  the  Champion's 
share  at  the  court  of  Conchobur.  The  decision  is  left  to 
Ercol,  a  valiant  hero,  and  former  tutor  to  Queen  Medb  of 
Cruachu.  The  method  he  adopted  was,  to  challenge  each 
of  them  in  turn  to  a  single  combat  on  horseback,  intending 
to  adjudge  the  share  to  whichever  of  them  was  the  most 
accomplished,  but  never  dreaming  that  either  would  prove 
superior  to  himself.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed : 
Loegaire  is  the  first  to  meet  Ercol.  The  latter  is  victorious 
himself,  and  his  horse  kills  that  of  Loegaire,  who  runs  off  in 
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flight  to  Emain.  In  this  encounter,  as  also  in  the  two 
following,  we  see  that  the  horse  fought  as  well  as  the  rider; 
and  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  this,  as  in  the 
mediaeval  tournaments  there  were  certain  regulations 
which  forbade  this  practice.  Conall  Cernach  comes  on 
next  ;  the  result  is  similar.  He  also  runs  off  to  Emain,  and 
in  crossing  the  Shannon  at  Snam  Rathaind,  his  servant 
Rathand  is  drowned  there,  and  hence  the  name,  lpp  eo 
DolluiO  Conall  oaji  Snam  Paramo  Do  paiccm  Gmna. 
l?obdioeo  oan  Rarano,  ^llla  Conaill  anopin  lp  ino 
abanno,  conio  acd  Snam  TCaraino  o  pin  llle. — "  It  is 
it  Conall  went  across  Snam  Rathaind.  Rathand  again, 
Conall' s  servant,  was  drowned  there  in  the  river,  so  that  it 
is  from  it  Snam  Rathaind  is  from  that  to  this."  This  ancient 
record  gives  us  the  rationale  of  Irish  names  of  places,  formed 
by  a  combination  of  one  or  more  words  with  the  word 
pndm,  "a  swimming,"  "a  floating."  All  such  names 
indicate  that  the  person  or  animal,  after  whom  the  place 
is  called,  was  drowned  there,  not,  as  is  commonly  under- 
stood, was  in  the  habit  of  swimming  there.  Cu  Chulaind 
comes  next.  His  horse,  the  Liath  Macha,  kills  Ercols, 
whom  he  ties  to  his  chariot  and  brings  to  Emain.  TTlap- 
baip  in  Liar  TTlaca,  immopo,  ec  Spccoil,  occur  nopcen^- 
lano  Cu  CulainD  Gpcoil  peipin  loiaio  a  cappaic  laip,  co 
panic  Gufiain  TTlaca.  "  The  Liath  Macha,  however,  kills 
Erchol's  horse,  and  Cu  Chulaind  ties  Ercol  himself  after 
the  chariot  with  him,  until  he  reached  Emain  Macha." 

This  is  an  example  of"  binding  of  a  noble  champion," 
but  I  think  that  our  feat  is  perhaps  something  more  special. 
In  the  second  catalogue  of  the  "  feats  given  above,  we  have 
the  fuller  designation — ponaiom  n(at>  pop  pinOib  ple^  ; 
"  the  binding  of  a  champion  on  the  points  of  spears  ;"  and 
it  strikes  me  that  we  have  here  the  name  of  a  certain  ini- 
tiation, which  Cu  Chulaind  himself  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  on  joining  the  disciples  of  Scathach.  After  going 
through  a  certain  performance  on  opoiceo  an  eallca 
(Bridge  of  the  Trial?),  he  is  sent  by  his  teacher  to  the 
residence  of  her  pupils.  On  arriving  there  he  is  addressed 
as  follows:  "  Upf  ndonmaip  acdmoio  annpo,  agup  epi 
ndoim  beapanna  impeampa  aig  ^ac  pep  a^uinn,  agup 
^ac  neac  poiceap  Dpoiceao  an  eallca  lp  a^umne  bfop 
an  oioce  pin."    "Cpen  oo^nibcep  a^aib  leip?"  ap  Cu 
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Chuluinn.  Oo^nibceap,"  ap  piao,  u  a  ceangal  a  bpeig 
agup  a  bpfop-mullac  an  crge,  agup  na  cpf  naoim  beap  a 
pan  o'  inneall  aip  a  cpoioe  50  pia  a  copp-ldp  fompu,  50 
ride  biab  ionnao  beapa  lonn  a  copp  plan  £an  ueapgab, 
agup  $an  puil  a  cuipp  a^np  a  cpuaio-cneip  00  rpei^ion. 
"  Cpeo  an  par  p'dn  oeanuap  pin  aguib  ?"  ap  Cu  Chu- 
luinn, u  Oo^nfbceap,"  ap  piao,  "pb  be6  Ian  00  cuipp 
00  plea^aio  cpfac,  ndc  goillpeaD  opr  ahaicle  na 
hoioce  annocu.  "  Three  enneads  we  are  here,  and  three 
enneads  of  very  thick  darts  with  each  man  of  us,  and 
every  one  who  reaches  the  Bridge  of  Trial  [?]  remains 
with  us  that  night.  4  What  is  done  among  you  with  him  V 
says  Cu  Chulaind.  4  There  is  done,'  they  say,  4  the  tieing 
of  him  in  the  ridge,  and  in  the  exact  summit  of  the  house, 
and  the  three  enneads  of  darts  to  set  (them)  against  his 
heart,  until  body-base  reaches  around  them,  so  that  there 
be  not  the  place  of  a  dart  in  his  body  whole  without 
cutting,  and  without  the  blood  of  his  body  and  of  his  hard 
skin  to  leave  it.'  4  What  is  the  reason  on  account  of  which 
that  is  done  with  you?'  says  Cu  Chulaind.  'It  is  done,' 
they  say,  '  though  the  full  of  thy  body  of  spears  be  through 
it,  that  it  would  not  affect  thee  after  the  night  to-night.' " 
To  this  Cu  Chulaind  replied,  that  there  was  not  on 
earth  the  man  who  could  tie  him  ;  whereupon  the  youth 
who  stood  next  him  took  him  at  once  single-handed,  and 
by  some  supernatural  contrivance  tied  him  to  the  roof- 
tree.  And  then  it  is  stated  of  Cu  :  lap  pin  rdinig  Cu 
Chuluinn  anuap  50  poill  a^up  50  heaoupom,  agup  Oopinn- 
popa  ap  ceann  an  beapa  pa  neapa  00:  agup  Oopiacc 
gap  anm  biop  cdnnipue,  agup  oocaguill  caip  an  uupeapm 
biop,  agup  mop'oeapmaio  an  ceaepdrhdo  biop,  agup 
ooleim  cap  an  ccuigeO  biop,  agap  pdinig  an  peacurhdb 
biop,  agap  niop  oeapmaio  anc  occmab  biop,  agap  popo- 
paig  aip  an  naorhao  biop  :  agap  rjobi  ap  na  comnuige  an 
paio  oobdoap  na  epi  naoim  beapanna  aip  inneall.  44  After 
that  Cu  Chuluinn  came  down  slowly  and  lightly,  and  he 
spear-point  stood  on  the  head  of  the  dart  which  was  next 
him,  and  he  reached  to  the  second  dart,  and  he  sprang 
over  the  third  dart,  and  he  forgot  not  the  fourth  dart,  and 
he  leaped  over  the  fifth  dart,  and  he  reached  the  seventh 
dart,  and  he  forgot  not  the  eighth  dart,  and  he  rested  on 
the  ninth  dart,  and  he  was  at  rest  while  the  three  enneads 
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of  darts  were  being  got  ready."  The  "three  nines"  treated 
Cu  to  three  rounds  of  this  feat,  but  after  descending  the 
third  time  he  felt  so  indignant,  that  he  cut  off  the  heads  of 
the  whole  of  them.  This  I  regard  as  the  binding  or  tieing 
of  our  text,  a  feat  which  we  are  to  suppose  Ou  himself 
practised  afterwards  on  others. 

Return-stroke.  This  cdif-beim  has  been  interpreted 
vertical  stroke,  but  this  can  hardly  be.  I  have  just  now 
only  two  cases  of  this  feat  before  me,  and  both  in  reference 
to  birds.  In  the  Tain  :  Loxpcuo  Cu  fapom  cloicm  bic 
pop  na  heonu,  com  bi  occn  eonu  oib.  lnlda  appicipi  cloic 
moip  com  bi  Da  en  oec  Oib  :  rpia  cdir-beuneno  cpa  inpin 
ub.  aCu  flings  a  small  stone  at  the  birds,  until  he  kills 
eight  birds  of  them.  He  shoots  again  a  large  stone,  until 
he  kills  twelve  birds  ofthem:  now  through  horizontal  strokes 
all  that."  In  the  "  Serg-lige"  :  Inoell  Dun  in  cappac,  a 
laic,"  ol  cu  Cu  Chulamo.  lnolip  Coeg  lapom  lp  cappau, 
ocup  ceic  Cu  Chulaino  'p  in  cappac,  ocup  acai^  cdic- 
beim  01  a  claoiub  061b,  co  puiloecap  am  boppa  ocup  an 
en  o'ino  upciu.  "Get  ready  the  chariot  for  us,  0  hero," 
says  Cu  Chulaind.  "  Loeg  then  gets  the  chariot  ready,  and 
Cu  Chulaind  goes  into  the  chariot,  and  he  dashes  a  taith- 
beim  from  his  sword  on  them,  so  that  their  feet  and  their 
wings  cleave  to  the  water."  From  the  first  example  we 
see  that  one  stone,  falling  vertically,  would  hardly  kill 
twelve  birds  ;  if  shot  horizontally  along  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  thing  might  be  done.  So  in  the  second  ex- 
ample the  stroke  of  a  sword  is  given  out  of  the  chariot, 
and  the  birds  are  disabled,  and  apparently  this  was  not  a 
vertical  stroke.  In  my  opinion  it  was  a  stroke  from  the 
hand  first  drawn  back  and  then  shot  forward  :  that  is,  a 
return-stroke.  I  shall,  however,  watch  for  a  decided  case 
on  the  use  of  cdic-beim. 

Stroke  with  measure.  Of  this  I  have  no  example  at 
present.  In  the  first  of  the  three  list  of  the  feats  given 
above  we  have  beim  co  commup,  "stroke  with  guarding, 
or  with  power."  This  is  the  last  feat  in  our  tract.  We 
shall  now  turn  to  the  additional  feats  named  in  the  three 
extracts  just  referred  to. 

Rope  feat.  I  have  no  special  account  of  the  mode  of 
performing  this  feat,  but  in  the  "Courtship  of  Emer,"  Leb. 
na  hUidre,  it  is  stated  that  the  three  feats,  quoted  above, 
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as  the  only  ones  performed  by  the  Ulaid,  were  performed 
on  ropes.  Noclipuip  eppio  Uloo  pop  pudnemnaib  cappnu 
6'n  oopup  Di  apailiu  lp  in  C15  m  6mcun.  "The  champions 
of  the  Ulaid  used  to  play  on  ropes  across  from  the  door  to 
the  other  in  the  house  in  Emain." 

Hero's  bound.  This  was  a  straight-forward  jump  over 
the  roths  which  surrounded  a  royal  or  chieftain's  residence, 
and  will  be  understood  from  the  following  passage  about 
Cu  Chulaind.  "Rcnnic  pium  cpa  l?ara  pop^aill,  ocup 
poceipo  ichn  eppeo  oe  rap  na  cpi  lippu,  com  boi  pop  lap 
in  tnincuo.  a  He  reached  the  Raths  of  Forgaill  (his  wife 
Emer's  father)  and  he  darts  a  herds  bound  from  him  over 
the  three  lesses,  until  he  was  on  the  floor  of  the  dun." 

Throw  of  spear.  From  the  following  passage  in  Leb.  na 
hUidre,  I  think  I  have  translated  this  correctly  : — Onoap 
ooppom  in  oel-clip  01  a  mepcao  : — "Here  for  him  is  the 
spear-feat  for  the  confounding  of  him."  This  Cu  Chulaind 
says  of  his  antagonist,  and  then  it  is  stated  :  ppenup  paip 
lapom  m  plig — "he  shoots  the  spear  at  him  afterwards." 
Here  the  shooting  of  the  spear  is  called  a  oeil-clep,  and 
oeleo  I  take  to  be  the  gen.  of  oeil.  We  may  also  ren- 
der oeil  clip,  "dart  of  feats,"  making  clip  the  gen.  plural, 
which,  however,  would  be  properly  dep.  In  enumerating 
the  arms  of  Cu  Chulain  (see  above),  the  oeil  clip  is  a  large 
clecene,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it  that  the  ple- 
5ine,  "little  spear,"  bears  to  the  ple^,  "spear." 

Reward  feat.  This  feat  I  do  not  know.  The  words 
orap-clep  may  also  be  rendered  "Sick-feat":  and  thus  we 
might  take  it  to  refer  to  the  extraordinary  fits  of  sickness 
to  which  Cu  Chulain  was  subject.  Some  of  these  fits  are 
recorded  in  The  Sick-bed  of  Cu  Chulaind  and  in  the 
Tain  Bo  Cualgni,  in  Lebor  na  hUidre. 

Feat  on  breaths.   This  feat  consisted  in  keeping  in  mid- 
air a  number  of  apples  of  gold  by  purling  them  upwards 
with  the  breath  in  rapid  succession.    The  following  lines 
from  the  "  Serg-lige"  refer  to  this  performance  : — 
lmbep  coic  Oeic  ubull  6ip  — 
Op  clepic  pop  a  anoil. 

"He  plays  five  decades  of  apples  of  gold — 
Above  they  feat  upon  his  breath." 

Demoniac  feat.     This  feat  expresses  the  development 
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of  the  ordinary  Cu  Chulaind  into  the  Biastarthe,  as  seen 
above.  The  proper  verb  for  expressing  this  development 
is  piapcjiaim,  but  frequently  we  have  piabpcnm,  and  pia- 
paim,  to  mean  the  same  thing. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  "feats."  My  illustrations 
are  not  so  satisfactory  as  I  could  wish,  though  at  the  same 
time  I  have  succeeded  in  placing  before  my  readers  some 
curious  extracts  in  explanation  of  the  plays  of  Cu.  There 
are  several  other  feats  to  be  met  with  in  Leb.  na  hUidhre 
but  I  have  adverted  to  those  only  which  have  reference  to 
our  text.  Meantime  I  have  pointed  out  the  course  of  ex- 
position which  with  enough  of  materials  could  alone  prove 
successful,  and  that  is,  the  citation  of  original  illustrative 
extracts,  and  these  as  much  as  possible  from  the  volume 
in  which  our  Tract  is  found. 

ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

The  first  two  half  sheets  of  the  preceding  tract  happened  to  he  printed  off  inadver- 
tently before  receiving  my  final  revision.  Some  textual  errors  have  accordingly  re- 
mained, which,  however,  I  shall  here  correct : — 

For  cpeciub,  line  5,  p.  374,  read  cpeciub  :  for  saicn,  line  23,  same  page,  read 
gdicn  :  for  iapn  oplucub,  same  page,  line  27,  read  iapn  a  oplucub :  for  maip, 
line  28,  read  mdip  :  for  bdcap,  line  2,  p.  376,  read  bacap  :  for  picbe,  same  page, 
read  picbe:  for  boptabde,  same  page,  read  boptabac:  for  conacca-pa,  same 
page,  line  7,  read  conacca-[p]a  :  for  benmeca,  same  page,  line  9,  read  benmeca  : 
for  pemenba,  same  page,  line  13,  read  pemenba  :  for  cairn,  same  page,  line  14, 
read  cdim  :  for  pop  puil,  same  page,  line  15,  read  poppuil :  for  cpuabi,  line  15,  same 
page,  read  cpuabi  :  for  pmbpume,  same  page,  line  18,  read  pmbpume  :  for  lecan, 
glap,  line  26,  same  page,  read  lecan-slap:  for  poboi,  line  9,  p.  378,  read  pobof  : 
for  cmbpin,  same  page,  line  23,  read  anbpm  :  for  mibipiu,  last  line  but  one,  same 
page,  read  mibi-pivj  :  for  cia,  line  1,  p.  380,  read  eta :  for  luaca,  line  17,  p.  880, 
read  luaea:  for  bd-pa,  line  1,  p.  382,  read  bapa :  for  dipsne,  4th  quatrain,  read 
aipsne:  for  bopocpacap,  8th  quatrain,  read  bopocpacdp  :  for  6p,  13th  quatrain, 
read  op. 

As  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  has  most  worthily  co-operated  with  my  effort  to  place 
Lebor  na  hUidre,  the  most  ancient  of  our  Irish  manuscripts,  in  the  hands  of  scholars 
at  home  and  abroad,  I  shall  here  give  a  resume  of  my  labours  in  connexion  with  this 
Book.  In  1865,  I  printed,  text  and  translation,  "The  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection;" 
in  1870,  I  printed  in  this  Journal,  text  and  translation,  "  The  Death  of  Eochaid  Mac 
Mairedo  ;"  on  the  present  occasion  I  print,  text  and  translation,  "  The  Demoniac  Chariot 
of  Cu  Chulaind."  Besides  these  I  have  given  from  the  same  manuscript  to  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society  "  The  Vision  of  Adamnan,"  text  and  translation,  which  I  hope  they 
will  6oon  publish  :  to  the  same  Society  I  have  given  the  "  Cause  of  the  Battle  of 
Cnucba,"  and  the  "  Sailing  of  the  Curach  of  Mael  Duin,"  and  the  "  Three  stones  of 
Mongan."  To  individuals,  I  havo  given,  first,  to  Dr.  Moran,  "  The  Treatise  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment,"  and  the  "  Two  Sorrows  of  Heaven."  To  the  late  Mr.  Haliday,  I  gave 
"The  Feast  of  Bricriu,"  text  and  translation,  and  this  gentleman  having,  unfortunately 
for  mo,  died  rather  suddonly,  I  lost  both  my  manuscript  and  its  value — that  is  to  say — 
one  hundred  pounds.  The  Amra  of  Columb  Cillc  is  in  the  press,  and  will  soon  be  out, 
with  a  literal  translation  and  notes.    This  will  complete  the  half  of  Lebor  na  hUidre. 
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At  a  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Apartments  of  the 
Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday, 
April  the  5  th,  1870; 

Patrick  Waiters,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Association  were  ad- 
mitted to  Fellowships : — 

The  Hon.  B.E.  B.  Fitzpatrick;  Lieut-Colonel  Edward 
Cooper;  Captain  H.  M.  F.  Langton,  High- Sheriff  of  Kil- 
kenny County ;  Albert  Courtenay ;  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Darby ; 
Eugene  Shine  ;  R.  R.  Brash,  Architect ;  Thomas  Watson; 
Nicholas  Ennis ;  Joseph  Digges ;  F.  E.  Currey,  J.  P. ;  John 
Hill,  C.  E. ;  J.  Ennis  Mayler ;  and  W.  R.  Molloy. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected:-—  , 

Robert  O'Brien,  Old  Church,  Limerick  :  proposed  by 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Charles  Hamilton,  St.  John's  Vi- 
carage, Limerick;  Richard  W.  Banks,  Ridgebourne,  King- 
ton, Herefordshire;  and  W.  Forbes  Skene,  20,  Inverleith 
Row,  Edinburgh  :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves. 

JohnH.  Browne,  Kylmore  Castle,  Galway:  proposed  by 
G.  H.  Kinehan,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

John  Cramsie,  Lisavon,  Strandtown,  Belfast:  proposed 
by  W.  H.  Patterson. 

"William  Charles  Bonaparte  Wyse,  Woolly  Hill  House, 
Bradford-on-Avon,  Wilts;  and  James  Martin,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  Portlaw:  proposed  by  Maurice  Lenihan,  J.  P. 

Thomas  C.  Atkinson,  Beaureau  Veritas,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia:  proposed  by  R.  R.  Brash,  Architect. 

4th  ber.,  vol.  l  3  N 
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John  O'Neill,  Sarsfield  Court,  Riverstown,  Cork:  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Reade. 

The  following  presentations  were  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors  :  — 

"The  Journal  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London," 
Vol.  I,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  and  Vol.  II.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4 : 
presented  by  the  Society. 

"  The  Archaeological  Journal,  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Royal  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  No.  107  : 
presented  by  the  Institute. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association," 
for  December  1870  :  presented  by  the  Association. 

"  The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Magazine,"  Nos.  24,  25  and  26  ;  also  "  Some  account  of 
the  Blackmore  Museum,  Salisbury,"  Part  II. :  presented 
by  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,"  new  series,  Vol.  X.:  presented  by  the  So- 
ciety. 

"  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Jour- 
nal," Part  4  :  presented  by  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
and  Topographical  Society. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society,"  for  the  years  1868-9  :  presented 
by  the  Society. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Dublin," 
Vol.  V.,  Parts  1  and  2  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,"  fourth  series,  No.  6  :  pre- 
sented by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London," 
second  series,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  9  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Natural  History  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Derry:"  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  Journal  of  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society 
of  Ireland,"  Vol.  V.,  Part  39  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"The  Reliquary,"  Nos.  43  and  44:  presented  by  Llew- 
ellynn  Jewitt,  F.  S.  A. 

A  circular  perforated  stone,  about  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  one  and  a  half  inch  thick,  found  during  excavations 
in  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny, 
probably  a  destaff  weight:  presented  by  the  Dean  of  Ossory. 
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An  application  was  made  by  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy 
Brown,  of  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  that  the  Journal  of  the 
Association  might  be  granted  to  the  Tasmanian  Public 
Library,  Hobart  Town. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bracken,  C.  I.,  seconded  by  Dr. 
James,  it  was  resolved  to  comply  with  this  request,  com- 
mencing with  the  beginning  of  the  present  Series  of  the 
"  Journal." 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  announced  that  the  work  of 
opening  the  windows  of  St.  Francis'  Abbey,  Kilkenny, 
which  had  been  so  long  closed  up  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
the  choir  for  use  as  a  racket-court,  had  been  now  begun. 
This  work  had  been  deferred  over  the  previous  year  from 
various  reasons  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  enter  into. 
Mr.  Middleton,  who  had  done  them  such  good  service  in 
the  previous  operations  at  the  Abbey,  was  again  kindly 
acting  as  superintendent  and  director  of  these  works.  He 
was  sorry  to  say  that  the  amount  of  subscriptions  yet  ob- 
tained or  promised  would  not  suffice  for  all  that  was  re- 
quired— if  they  were  to  properly  secure  the  haunches  of 
the  tower  arch  ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  vast  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  this  ancient  and  picturesque  structure, 
which  would  be  effected  by  the  opening  of  the  choir  win- 
dows, would  generate  such  an  interest  in  the  proceedings 
amongst  the  townspeople,  that  additional  subscriptions 
would  come  in.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Kilkenny  if  the 
beautiful  old  tower  were  suffered  to  fall  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient subscriptions  to  make  it  perfectly  secure. 

Mr.  Graves  went  on  to  say  that,  under  the  auspices  of 
their  Association,  a  very  hopeful  movement  was  being  made, 
with  respect  to  the  reparation  and  preservation  of  the  re- 
mains at  Monasterboice,  County  of  Louth.  He  proceeded 
to  lay  before  the  meeting  some  very  beautiful  photographs 
of  the  Round  Tower  and  crosses  at  Monasterboice,  together 
with  drawings  and  plans  made  by  Mr.  J.  Belljun.,  Archi- 
tect, Malahide,  who  had  inspected  the  rains  at  his  (Mr. 
Graves's)  request ;  and  read  the  following  statement  drawn 
up  by  that  gentleman  : — 

"  The  accompanying  elevations,  plans,  &c,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  ruins  at  Monasterboice.    The  two  churches,  which  are 
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of  an  early  date,  have  fallen  into  great  dilapidation,  and  I  would  only 
suggest  making  good  the  present  masonry  as  to  prevent  it  from  further  de- 
cay. There  is  little  of  the  fallen  stonework  left ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
removed  away  from  the  ground.  The  principal  crosses  adjoining  the 
churches  are  in  very  good  preservation,  and  I  would  merely  propose  to  have 
the  joints  repointed  to  preserve  them  from  the  weather,  and  also  to  have 
the  ground  cleared  away  from  the  base  stones,  as  much  of  the  beautiful 
carving  is  covered  with  grass  and  weeds.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  the 
cross  next  the  tower  is  much  worn  or  cut  away  about  3  feet  high  from 
the  base,  as  will  appear  in  the  photograph.  I  cannot  account  for  this, 
unless  it  may  have  been  chipped  and  pieces  taken  away  from  time  to  time. 
I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  railing  on  a  base  stone-course  set 
round  so  as  to  prevent  any  further  injury.  The  design  and  carving  of 
these  crosses  is  very  beautiful,  I  therefore  forward  photographs  to  form 
records  of  this  rare  work.  The  upper  portion  of  the  third  cross,  which  I 
send  in  detail,  is  in  very  good  preservation,  and  as  it  now  exists  is  set  in 
the  original  base,  and  the  shaft,  which  is  broken  in  three  pieces,  is  lying 
close  to  the  cross.  I  propose  to  have  the  shaft  dowelled  together  and  re- 
stored on  its  original  base  to  carry  the  cross.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
Eound  Tower  has  fallen,  and  what  is  still  left  appears  to  have  a  lean  over 
towards  the  South ;  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  necessary  to  take  down 
some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  existing  work  previous  to  restoring  the  top 
to  its  original  height,  which  I  understand  was  110  feet  from  the  base — 
and  although  the  present  outline  is  very  picturesque  still  for  the  future 
permanence  of  the  tower  it  ought  to  have  a  cap  similar  to  other  structures 
of  the  kind.  The  remainder  of  the  tower  is  built  with  a  good  description 
of  flat-bedded  stone,  the  joints  of  which  are  very  close,  and  in  many 
places  great  care  has  been  taken  to  work  the  beds  close.  I  would  sug- 
gest, however,  that  the  whole  of  the  tower  should  be  pointed  with 
cement.  The  South  face  is  particularly  open  where  the  mortar  has  fallen 
out.  The  boundary  wall  is  very  much  broken  down  in  places.  It  will 
be  rebuilt  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  enclosing  a  larger  space  so  as  to 
allow  of  a  walk  round  the  churchyard.  • 

"  James  Bell,  Jun.,  C.  E.,  E.  R.  I.  A.  I." 

Some  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Graham, 
Monasterboice,  was  then  read,  showing  how  warm  was  the 
feeling  in  the  district  in  favour  of  carrying  out  such  a  work 
as  would  preserve  these  time-honoured  monuments  with- 
out modernizing  their  appearance.  The  subscription 
list  had  just  been  opened  with  the  following  names  and 
sums  : — 


The  Rev.  Sir  Cavendish  Foster,  Bart.,  Glyde  Court, 
Drumond  Dunlop,  Esq.,  Monasterboice  House,  .  . 
Richard  Montesquieu  Bellew,  Esq.,  Barmeath,  .  . 
Right  Hon.  Chichester  Eortescue,  M.  P.,  Presiden 

Board  of  Trade,  

Matthew  O'Reilly  Dease,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Charleville,  . 
Michael  Branagan,  Esq.,  Monasterboice  Tower, 


£  s.  d. 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

5  0  0 
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It  was  stated  that  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Harpur,  proprietor  of 
the  land  round  the  churchyard,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  P.P., 
and  several  others,  had  offered  not  only  to  subscribe  them- 
selves but  to  collect  subscriptions ;  and  that  a  long  list  of  do- 
nations in  aid  of  the  works  was  expected  to  be  soon  forth- 
coming. Mr.  Graves  said  he  had,  already,  on  the  part  of 
the  Association,  given  every  encouragement  to  persevere 
in  so  good  a  work,  and  had  offered  such  suggestions  as 
occurred  to  him.  The  great  thing  was  to  preserve  the 
Tower  and  Crosses,  and  the  ruins  generally,  as  effectually 
as  possible  without  interfering  with  their  ancient  appear- 
ance. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  asked  if  Mr.  Graves  had  expressed 
approval  of  the  proposition  for  rebuilding  and  new  capping 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Round  Tower,  or  had  he  coun- 
selled their  endeavouring  to  preserve  it  in  its  present  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Graves  said  that  he  had  counselled  the  preserving 
of  the  Tower  in  its  present  state,  if  it  was  possible.  But 
if  the  upper  portion  of  the  masonry  was  found,  after  care- 
ful inspection,  to  be  in  the  state  which  Mr.  Bell  appre- 
hended it  was — so  shaken  and  loose  that  it  was  liable  to  be 
blown  down  in  any  severe  gale  of  wind — then  the  absolute 
necessity  would  arise  for  rebuilding  this  shaken  and  loose 
portion  ;  and  if  thus  the  rebuilding  of  the  upper  portion 
could  not  be  avoided,  it  would  then  be  quite  proper  to 
place  the  cap  upon  it,  such  having  been  the  original  finish 
of  all  those  structures,  as  it  would  serve  to  protect  it 
from  going  to  ruin  again.  However,  he  would  much  pre- 
fer that  the  Tower  could  be  preserved  exactly  as  it  stands 
at  present. 

The  Chairman  said,  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretaries, 
he  had  brought  a  few  more  of  the  records  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Kilkenny,  at  present  in  his  custody  as  Town  Clerk, 
to  exhibit  to  the  Association.  The  first  document  which 
he  would  read  was  dated  in  September  1622,  and  was  an 
order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  adjourning  the 
Michaelmas  Term  to  a  later  day,  viz.,  "Crastino  Animarum" 
(which  was  the  return  day  of  writs  in  that  Term,  known 
as  "  The  Morrow  of  All  Souls")  on  account  of  the  un- 
seasonableness  of  the  weather  and  backwardness  of  the 
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harvest.  This  would  be  considered  a  very  strange  pro- 
ceeding at  the  present  day  ;  but  of  course  the  business  at 
that  time  was  trifling,  and  the  postponement  caused  but 
little  inconvenience  ;  the  great  difficulty  of  travelling  to 
Dublin  in  those  days,  must  have  made  the  numbers  attend- 
ing Term  from  the  country  very  few.  Michaelmas  Term 
then  began  23rd  October.  The  Morrow  of  All  Souls  would 
postpone  it  to  the  3rd  November.  This  document  bears 
the  signatures  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Falkland,  with  those  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Loftus,  the  Lord  Powerscourt,  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  and  other  members  of  the  Privy  Council : — 

"  After  or  hartie  commendacons,  where  wee  have  resolved,  as  well  in 
regard  of  the  unseasonableness  of  the  wether  and  backwardnes  of  the 
harvest,  as  for  other  reasons  us  thereunto  moving,  to  adiourne  the  next 
Michm9  Tearme  to  cnno  armaria  next  following,  wee  therfore  require 
you  to  cause  the  same  to  bee  presentlie  published  (for  the  more  ease  of  his 
Mats  subjects)  throughout  that  countie,  and  so  wee  bid  you  hartely  farewell 
from  his  Mat9  Castell  of  Dublin  the  xxist  of  Septem  1622, 

1 1  Your  loving  Friends, 

"  Falkland. 

K:  Powerscourt 
IIenry  Docwra 
Fr  Blundell 
Da  Norton 
Ad  :  Loftus 
Fr  :  Aungier 
Ge  :  Sheirley 
Fra:  Annesley" 

The  next  documents  were  of  the  years  1627  and  1628  ; 
they  were  not  original,  like  all  the  others,  but  were  each 
marked  as  "  Copia  Vera  and  were  orders  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Council  concerning  the  raising  moneys  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  army,  to  be  levied  on  the  towns  of 
Callan^Thomastown,  Gowran  and  Innistioge:— 

"  After  our  harty  comendacons,  Although  wee  have  dayelye  expected 
Directories  from  his  Matie  for  a  settled  course  to  be  established  for  the 
Soldiers  maintenance,  yett  for  asmuch  as  noe  such  Direccion  hath  hethirto 
come  (which  wee  suppose  would  have  comen  by  this  tyme  if  the  Agentes 
had  departed  according  theere  mocon)  and  for  that  the  present  three 
moncthcs  (wherein  a  parte  of  the  army  wcarc  assigned  to  be  mentamed  at 
the  charge  of  the  Countie)  arc  well  neerc  run  out,  wee  are  neccssanlye  in- 
forced  according  his  Ma"  comaudm1  in  that  behalfe,  to  renew  our  Direciones 


"A:  Loftus  Canr 
To:  Cauleield 
Will:  Jones 
J :  Blenrhatsett 
Cuas  :  Coote 
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for  ther  raentenar.ee  by  the  Countrye  for  the  next  three  monethes,  being 
hopefull  within  that  tyme  to  receve  his  highne's  Direccion  concerning  them. 
And  therefore  wee  have  resolved  that  xviii  of  the  foote  Company,  comanded 
by  Sr  George  fflower,  Kn*,  including  an  Ensigne  at  xiiid  ob  Eng.  p  diem 
and  a  Chirurgeant  at  ixd  p  diem,  nand  xvi  footemen  at  viiid  Eng.  p  diem, 
shall  (for  the  next  three  monethes,  beginning  the  xxxtb  day  of  this  instant 
and  ending  the  xxxth  day  of  March  next,  including  the  first  and  last  daies), 
bee  maintained  at  the  charge  of  those  Townes,  wch  Townes,  for  this  time, 
are  to  be  exempted  from  bearing  wth  the  Countie,  wheeroff  wee  require 
all  persones  to  whome  it  may  concerne  to  take  notice.  And  wee  require 
you  to  take  care  that  monyes  be  equally  levied  in  those  Townes,  according 
the  rates  formerly  mentained  for  the  said  Officers  and  Soldierers,  tomentaine 
them  during  that  time  in  their  Garrisson ;  and  forasmuch  as  wee  have 
lately  observed  some  frauds  in  charging  some  Counties  wth  paymts 
for  the  whole  companie,  when,  in  trueth,  they  have  been  defective  in  their 
number,  for  prevention  whereof  hereafter  wee  have  caused  Comissions  to 
be  issued  to  divers  of  the  principall  Inhabitants  in  every  Countie  to  view 
and  muster  the  Companies  in  the  severall  Counties  where  they  are  garris- 
soned,  and  have  nowe  written  to  the  Com"  of  every  Countye  to  execut  that 
point  of  their  Co  mission  forthwith  to  the  einde  the  Countrye  may  be  noe 
further  charged  than  of  necessitie  they  must  be,  and  that  soe  the  Solderers 
may  be  paid  by  the  poll  in  their  garrissones.  And  so  not  doubteing  of 
yr  care  in  this  important  affaire,  wee  bid  you  hartely  farewell,  from  his 
Mat3  Castell  of  Dublin,  xx°  Decembr,  1 627. 


"  Yilla  Gauran,  Yilla  Inistiock,  Thomastown,  Callan." 

Addressed. — "  To  or  loving  Trends,  the  Cheef  Officers  of  the  Severall 
Townes  of  Gawra,  Inistiock,  Callan,  and  Thomastown,  and  everv  of 
them." 

Endorsed.— "  Lord  Deputy's  Letter,  1627." 

"  After  our  harty  comendations,  although  by  our  former  trs  of  the  26th 
of  June  last  for  raising  monies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  Levies  and 
Supplies  of  his  Matis  army  for  the  last  3  monthes  be  signified  unto  you 
that  it  was  then  intended  that  that  should  be  the  last  time  that  their 
meanes  should  be  raised  in  the  same  forme  wh  hetherto  it  hath  bin,  pur- 
posing in  the  future  to  have  pceeded  there  in  a  nother  way  in  conformity 
to  his  Mais  directions,  yet  afterwards  uppon  conference  had  wth  divers  of 
the  agents  who  were  employed  by  this  Kingdom  into  England  to  negotiate 
and  conclude  in  the  affairs  then  in  treaty  wth  his  Matie  it  was  reasoned  by 
theire  advises  that  untill  the  Parliam1,  wherein  matters  might  be  setled 
for  redusing  those  things  to  more  certainty,  the  best  way  was  to  pceed  in 
the  former  course  of  Levie  ;  so  now  in  pursuit  of  that  resolution  then  so 
advisedly  and  necessarily  taken,  we  are  again  to  renew  our  directions  for 
theire  maintenance  in  the  former  coarse  for  the  p'sent  three  monthes  be- 
ginning the  first  of  this  instant  &  ending  the  last  of  December  following 


'  Yor  loving  Freindes, 


"  K :  Dillon. 
WM  Paksonss. 
Dnil:  Nopaye. 


"  Falkland. 

WM  Caijlfeild. 
Kogee  Jones. 
Ad:  Loftxjs." 
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including  the  first  and  last  daies,  and  although  the  charge  be  nowe  some- 
what encreased  by  reason  of  the  late  supplies  added  to  the  Army  by  the 
commiug  of  the  Irish  Regiment,  yett  cannot  it  be  any  p'judice  to  the 
Subiects  considering  that  all  the  monies  to  be  thus  paid  to  the  companies 
are  to  be  allowed  in  p'te  of  pay  men*  of  the  3  Subsidies  to  be  payed  to  his 
Matie,  wch  we  require  you  to  notice  and  publish  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
Townes,  and  having  assigned  those  Townes  for  the  said  3  monthes  to 
pay  xxxv1  vi3  english  towards  the  paym*  of  Captaine  Richard  Butler  and 
the  foote  companie  under  his  c5mand  we  require  you  to  take  notice  thereof 
and  accordingly  to  take  care  that  monies  be  equally  levied  in  those  Townes 
&  the  said  some  payed  unto  Sr  Peirs  Crosby,  Knight,  Collonel  of  that  Re- 
giment, or  whom  he  shall  authorise  thereunto  under  his  hand  and  wilbe 
answerable  for,  who  is  to  give  his  acquittance  for  the  same  to  the  end 
the  defalcation  to  be  made  in  the  3  Subsidies  may  be  the  more  certaine.  wh 
Sum  the  said  Sr  Peirs  will  cause  to  be  payed  to  those  for  whom  the  same 
is  designed ;  in  wh  Levies  to  be  nowe  made  all  imuriations  are  to  be 
charged  for  the  present  3  monthes  in  such  manner  as  by  our  Ires  of  the 
20th  of  March  last  is  directed,  and  so  we  bidd  you  hartily  farewell  from 
his  Maties  Castle  of  Dublin  TJlt°  October  1628. 

"  Your  very  loving  Freinds, 
"  Falkland, 

"  Adam  Lofttjs, 

Jn°  Ardmacantjs, 

Mat  :  Cashell, 
Moore, 

"  Claneboy." 

Addressed — "  To  our  very  loving  Friends  the  Cheefe  Officers  of  the  SevYall 
Townes  of  Callan,  Thomastowne,  Gowran  &  Instteege,  or 
to  evrie  or  any  of  them  to  be  imparted  to  the  rest. 
"  Copia  Yera." 

The  next  document  was  dated  in  1639,  and  showed 
that  absenteeism  existed  then  to  a  great  extent,  as  it  states 
that  a  number  of  persons  having  estates  in  Ireland  had 
withdrawn  themselves  to  Scotland — probably  planters  in 
Ulster  from  that  country ;  and  this  is  a  letter  from  Lord 
Wentworth,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Privy  Council, 
addressed  to  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  Kilkenny,  directing 
the  posting  of  a  proclamation  commanding  all  such  persons 
to  repair  to  this  kingdom  to  their  estates.  It  appeared 
from  it  that  Whitehaven  was  then  the  principal  port  to 
which  corn  and  other  provisions  were  exported  from  this 
country.  Liverpool  was  then  a  very  inconsiderable  place : — 

"  After  our  harty  comendacons,  wee  have  caused  a  Proclamacon  to  bee 
lately  imprinted  comaunding  all  psons  of  his  Maties  Subjects  wch  have  estates 
in  Ireland  and  have  heretofore  wthdrawne  themselves  into  Scotland  or 
doe  nowe  make  theire  abode  there,  that  they  repaire  into  this  Kingdome 
unto  theire  Estates  before  the  first  of  August  next  and  there  reside  as  loyall 
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Subjecte  ought  to  doe.  And  by  the  sd  Proelamacon  wee  have  declared 
that  it  shalbe  lawfull  to  all  his  Matiea  Subjects  to  exporte  out  of  this  King- 
dome  anie  Come,  Cattle  or  other  provisions  whatsoever  into  any  parte  of 
England  to  make  sale  thereof  and  more  especially  to  the  Porte  of  White- 
haven, where  they  may  have  redy  Sale  and  Currant  Payement,  of  wch 
Proelamacon  wee  have  herewth  sent  you  a  certayne  number,  requiring  you 
to  cause  the  same  to  bee  proclaymed  and  fixed  upp  publiquely  in  the 
Marketts  and  other  publique  places  &  throughout  that  County,  that  soe 
all  Persons  concerned  therein  may  take  notice  thereof,  and  soe  wee  bid 
you  heartily  farewell,  from  his  Maties  Castle  of  Dublin. 

"  19  Junij  1639. 

"  yor  very  lovinge  freinds, 

"  Wentworth. 

"  J:  Dillon,  Ad  Lofttts,  Wm  Paesons. 

u  Gerrard  Lowther, 

"Geo  :  Eadclifee,  Bob:  Meredtth. 

"For  C:  Civit.  Kilkenny. 

"Paul  Davys.'' 

Addressed. — "  To  our  very  Loving  freinds 

The  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  the 
Cittye  of  Kilkenny." 


The  last  document  which  he  would  lay  before  them  on 
this  occasion  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all.  It 
was  a  letter  dated  in  1643,  from  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Confederate  Catholics,  at  the  time  sitting  in  Cashel,  to 
the  Mayor  of  Kilkenny.  People  might  suppose  that  be- 
cause this  body  had  usually  sat  in  Kilkenny,  that  the  mu- 
nicipal archives  of  this  city  ought  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  acts  of  the  Confederates  ;  but  on  reflection  they  would 
see  that  the  very  fact  of  their  sitting  in  Kilkenny  would  be 
a  reason  why  very  little  about  them  was  on  record  there, 
their  own  official  records  having  been  destroyed  or  having 
disappeared  in  some  way  since  the  Cromwellians  had  seized 
them  and  used  them  in  the  prosecution  of  members  of  the 
Council,  in  their  "  High  Court  of  Justice."  However, 
there  fortunately  was  existing  amongst  the  municipal  mu- 
niments this  letter  written  to  the  Mayor  from  Cashel, 
where  the  Supreme  Council  sat  then  ;  and  it  was  particu- 
larly interesting  from  the  signatures  appended  to  it  of 
the  most  prominent  men,  not  merely  of  the  Confederation 
but  in  the  history  of  the  period.  The  document  (of  which 
the  plate  facing  next  page  is  a  facsimile  taken  by  the 
photo-lithographic  process)  ran  thus  : — 

4th  sek.,  vol.  i.  3  0 
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"  Our  Comri  for  ye  treaty  of  Cessacon  vpon  the  conclusion  of  it  haue 
by  oT  consents  graunted  a  Sume  of  money  amounting  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds  to  his  Maty  as  an  expression  of  ye  desires  wee  haue  to  serue  him 
when  god  wilbe  pleased  to  remoue  ye  distempers  of  ye  p'sent  tymes,  and 
haue  p'fixed  a  certaine  day  now  neere  at  hand  for  making  the  first  paym* 
of  ye  three  payments  :  the  p'sent  payment  being  1000011  ster.  is  applotted 
vpon  the  sev'all  counties  &  the  Citties  of  the  se9al  provinces,  But  wee 
find  the  day  of  payment  soe  neere,  and  the  welfare  &  honnr  of  the  King- 
dome  so  farr  ingaged  that  wee  are  much  afraid  if  ye  money  cannot  be 
levyed  by  the  said  day  that  wee  shall  loose  the  app'ant  hopes  of  a  happie 
peace.  "Wee  therefore  haue  propounded  to  borrow  some  considerable  s5me 
from  such  of  the  Lords  &  Gentry  of  the  Kingdome  as  wee  conceaue  are 
best  able  and  more  willing  to  spare  the  same  for  a  short  tyme,  And  thought 
to  lett  you  knowe  wee  doe  (for  the  reasons  aforesaid)  pray  and  desire  you 
to  deliv1  to  such  trustie  pson  or  psons  as  you  shall  please  to  appointe,  to 
be  brought  to  us  by  way  of  Loane,  the  Sume  of  three  hundred  pounds 
Currant.  And  wee  doe  hereby  promise  &  vndertake  and  wthall  engage 
the  publick  faith  of  this  Kingdome  to  repay  the  said  Sume  upon  de- 
niaunde :  as  you  expect  the  continuance  of  this  Cessacon,  a  happy  suc- 
ceeding peace  and  the  welfare  of  the  Kingdome,  wee  desire  yor  p'sent 
pformance  herein  it  being  of  such  necessity  as  admitts  no  delay  wthout 
eminent  and  appant  danger.    Doubting  not  of  yor  care  wee  remaine, 

"  Cashell,  the  22th  of  "  Yor  loveing  ffreinds 

September,  1643.  "  Hugo  Ardmach., 

u  Lucas  Dillon,  "  T :  Cashel., 

"N:  Plunkett,  "Muskeert, 

"R:  Belling,  "  Joannes  Clonfertensis, 

"  Torl  :  0  Neill,  "  Emer  Dun.  Conor., 

"  Gerald  Fenell,  "  Donall  oBrtan." 

"  To  ye  Citty  of  Kilkenny.'' 

Addressed  on  the  back. — "  Eor  our  lovinge  frend 

the  Maior  of  Kilkenny." 

Endorsed. — "Received  this  Ire  the 

28°  Septr  :  1643,  at  10  of  the  Clock. 

"  The  Supreme  Councells  letter 
for  to  borrow  money 
ye  third  paym1.  1643." 

Mr.  Graves  said  it  was  unfortunate  that  in  the  opening 
of  the  letter  the  wafer  which  had  fastened  it  had  been  so 
torn  that  the  impression  of  the  seal  upon  it  was  sadly 
defaced.  No  other  impression  of  a  seal  of  the  Confederate 
Catholics,  he  believed,  was  known  :  the  original  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  preserved  in  the  Muniment  Room,  Kil- 
kenny Castle,  having  lost  the  seal  which  was  appended  to 
it.  The  device  was  described  by  Harold,  in  his  Life  of 
Luke  Wadding,  as  being  a  cross  in  the  centre,  with  a 
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"  Our  Com'*  for  ye  treaty  of  Cessaeon  vpon  the  conclusion  of  it  haue 
by  oT  consents  graunted  a  Sume  of  money  amounting  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds  to  his  Maty  as  an  expression  of  ye  desires  wee  haue  to  serue  him 
when  god  wilbe  pleased  to  remoue  ye  distempers  of  ye  p'sent  tymes,  and 
haue  p'fixed  a  certaine  day  now  neere  at  hand  for  making  the  first  paym* 
of  y"  three  payments  :  the  p'sent  payment  being  10000u  ster.  is  applotted 
vpon  the  se9all  counties  &  the  Citties  of  the  se9al  provinces,  But  wee 
find  the  day  of  payment  soe  neere,  and  the  welfare  &  honnr  of  the  King- 
dome  so  farr  ingaged  that  wee  are  much  afraid  if  ye  money  cannot  be 
levyed  by  the  said  day  that  wee  shall  loose  the  app'ant  hopes  of  a  happie 
peace.  Wee  therefore  haue  propounded  to  borrow  some  considerable  s5me 
from  such  of  the  Lords  &  Gentry  of  the  Kingdome  as  wee  conceaue  are 
best  able  and  more  willing  to  spare  the  same  for  a  short  tyme,  And  thought 
to  lett  you  knowe  wee  doe  (for  the  reasons  aforesaid)  pray  and  desire  you 
to  deliv1  to  such  trustie  pson  or  psons  as  you  shall  please  to  appointe,  to 
be  brought  to  us  by  way  of  Loane,  the  Sume  of  three  hundred  pounds 
Currant.  And  wee  doe  hereby  promise  &  vndertake  and  wthall  engage 
the  publick  faith  of  this  Kingdome  to  repay  the  said  Sume  upon  de- 
maunde :  as  you  expect  the  continuance  of  this  Cessacon,  a  happy  suc- 
ceeding peace  and  the  welfare  of  the  Kingdome,  wee  desire  yor  p'sent 
pformance  herein  it  being  of  such  necessity  as  admitts  no  delay  wthout 
eminent  and  appant  danger.    Doubting  not  of  yor  care  wee  remaine, 

"  Cashell,  the  22th  of  "  Yor  loveing  ffreinds 

September,  1643.  "  Hugo  Ardmach., 

"  Lucas  Dillon,  "  T  :  Cashel., 

"N:  Plunkett,  "  Mtjskerry, 

"  R  :  Belling,  "  Joannes  Clonfertensis, 

"  Torl  :  0  Neill,  "  Emer  Dun.  Conor., 

"  Gerald  Fen  ell,  "  Donall  oBrtan." 

11  To  ye  Citty  of  Kilkenny." 

Addressed  on  the  back. — "  For  our  lovinge  frend 

the  Maior  of  Kilkenny. " 

Endorsed. — "Received  this  Ire  the 

28°  Septr  :  1643,  at  10  of  the  Clock. 

"  The  Supreme  Councells  letter 
for  to  borrow  money 
ye  third  paym*.  1643." 

Mr.  Graves  said  it  was  unfortunate  that  in  the  opening 
of  the  letter  the  wafer  which  had  fastened  it  had  been  so 
torn  that  the  impression  of  the  seal  upon  it  was  sadly 
defaced.  No  other  impression  of  a  seal  of  the  Confederate 
Catholics,  he  believed,  was  known  :  the  original  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  preserved  in  the  Muniment  Room,  Kil- 
kenny Castle,  having  lost  the  seal  which  was  appended  to 
it  The  device  was  described  by  Harold,  in  his  Life  of 
Luke  Wadding,  as  being  a  cross  in  the  centre,  with  a 
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crown  on  the  one  side,  and  a  harp  on  the  other  ;  above 
a  dove,  and  below  a  flaming  heart ;  with  the  legend  Pro 
Deo,  Rege,  et  Patria  Hibernia  unanimi.  The  cross  in  the 
centre  was  still  clear  enough  on  the  seal  before  them,  with 
the  crown  at  the  dexter  side,  and  a  portion  of  the  harp 
visible  at  the  other  side  of  the  cross  ;  a  part  of  a  glory 
which,  no  doubt,  surrounded  the  dove  extended  downwards 
to  the  cross ;  and  a  few  letters  of  the  legend,  reading — fro. 
deo.  rege. — in  Roman  capitals,  were  visible,  but  the  rest  was 
obliterated.  The  seal  was  oval,  measuring  one  and  a  quar- 
ter by  one  inch.  From  its  small  size  it  was  probable  that 
this  was  the  seal  of  the  Supreme  Council,  analogous  to  the 
Royal  Privy  Seal,  and  not  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Confede- 
ration ;  but,  if  so,  the  same  device  served  for  both.  They 
should  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Watters  for  bringing 
under  their  cognizance  such  valuable  original  documents. 

G.  H.  Kinahan,  M.R.I. A.,  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Connaught,  sent  the  following  observations  on  the 
exploration  of  Crannogs  : — 

"  The  valuable  researches  of  "Wilde,  "Wakeman,  and  others,  have 
given  us  a  great  insight  into  the  implements,  works  of  art,  &c,  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  crannogs,  but  still  there  is  not  much  known  as  to 
the  mode  or  style  of  those  buildings.  It  occurs  to  me  that  explorers  of  cran- 
nogs overlook  essential  points  in  their  construction,  as  indicated  by  their 
present  position ;  thereby  our  knowledge  of  their  structure  is  scarcely 
increased,  and  the  papers  read  on  newly- discovered  crannogs  from  time 
to  time,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  those  of  the  "  finds,"  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  are  scarcely  more  than  a  record  of  the  discovery. 

"  As  I  have  only  excavated  crannogs  in  four  localities,  namely,  Lough 
Bea,  County  of  Galway,  Ballinlough  near  Marble  Hill,  County  of  Gal- 
way,  Lough  Nahinch  on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and  King's  County,  and, 
Lough  Naneevin,  West  Galway,  it  may  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  make 
these  remarks ;  however,  as  I  have  noted  features  in  their  structure, 
which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  other  explorers,  perhaps 
I  may  be  excused ;  but  more  especially  when  I  state  that  these  remarks 
are  not  made  in  a  spirit  of  censure,  but  rather  that  they  may  call  attention 
to  what  has  been  observed,  and  thereby  excite  others  to  make  careful  ex- 
ploration, whereby  our  knowledge  of  these  interesting  structures  may  be 
increased. 

"  In  all  the  localities  I  have  examined,  floors  of  wicker  or  basket-work 
were  found,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  existed  in  most  cran- 
nogs, for,  after  examining  the  debris  thrown  out  from  other  crannogs 
that  had  been  excavated  (such  as  those  near  Moate,  Strokestown,  &c),  I 
observed  the  remains  of  basket-work,  which  must  either  have  been  floors 
or  partitions.  These  floors  may  easily  be  passed  over,  without  being 
observed,  as  the  rods  forming  them  are  so  soft  and  rotten,  that  they  give 
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no  resistance  to  the  spade,  and  it  was  quite  by  accident  the  first  was 
discovered  in  the  large  crannog  in  Lough  Rea,  whilst  tracing  out  and 
clearing  a  pavement  (for  sketch  of  wicker  floor,  see  "  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,"  Vol.  IV.,  page  119).  After  this  discovery  they  have 
always  been  found,  when  looked  for,  in  any  crannog  I  explored. 

"  Partition  walls  occurred  in  all  the  crannogs  I  have  explored,  and 
the  heads  of  the  piles  forming  them  may  be  seen  in  an  unexcavated 
crannog  near  Strokestown,  County  of  Roscommon.  They  are  either 
made  of  wicker-work,  or  built  of  sods,  or  both  combined ;  and  whatever 
way  they  are  constructed,  there  are  piles  at  intervals  in  them  ;  therefore 
it  is  probable,  all  piles  in  the  interior  of  these  structures  were  portions  of 
partition  walls,  or  walls  of  habitations. 

"  In  all  cases,  I  also  found  that  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  lakes  had 
been  lower  when  these  islands  were  first  built,  and  often  that  there  were 
two  or  more  series  of  habitations  built  on  the  one  site.  In  the  large 
crannog  in  Lough  Rea  a  bed  of  marl  was  met,  and  at  first  supposed  to 
be  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  however,  on  digging  through  it,  arti- 
ficial work  was  found  underneath.  Some  crannogs  are  stated  in  the 
'  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters'  to  have  sunk,  as  that  in  Lough  Cimbe,  now 
Lough  Hackett,  near  Headford,  County  of  Galway ;  but  those  in  Lough 
Rea,  however,  could  scarcely  have  sunk,  as  the  oldest  floor  in  all  is  nearly 
on  one  level.  Moreover  the  smaller  ones  seem  to  have  been  deserted  long 
prior  to  the  large  ones,  as  they  are  seldom  above  water  at  the  present  day, 
while  the  large  ones  are  always  high  and  dry,  as  if,  as  the  water  rose,  they 
were  added  to  and  heightened.  As  none  of  those  particulars  seem  to  be 
generally  observed,  I  wo  aid  now  put  forward  the  following  suggestions 
for  the  guidance  of  future  explorers,  in  the  hopes  that  they  may  be  the 
means  of  adding  to  our  present  meagre  knowledge. 

"  1.  The  wicker  or  basket  floors  should  be  carefully  looked  for.  They 
generally  exist  on  or  near  cross  beams,  and  if  cut  through,  a  cross  section 
of  them  may  be  seen  in  each  spadefull  of  stuff  thrown  out  of  the  excava- 
tion. I  did  not  find  them  except  in  the  lowest  or  oldest  part  of  the  cran- 
nog, the  primary  habitation. 

"  2.  Search  should  be  made  to  ascertain  if  two  or  more  series  of  habi- 
tations were  built  one  above  the  other,  on  the  ruins  of  those  that  were 
oldest ;  also  if  the  island  was  submerged  between  two  or  more  periods  of 
its  being  inhabited;  this  will  be  known  by  layers  or  beds  of  marl  inter- 
vening between  two  or  more  series  of  ruins. 

"3.  Careful  note  should  be  made  of  the  piles  in  the  interior  of  the 
structure,  to  see  if  they  have  any  connxtion  with  one  another,  if  they 
were  originally  in  sod  or  wicker  walls,  and  if  these  were  partitions  or  the 
outside  walls  of  habitations.  The  shape  of  the  building  or  structure  ought 
to  be  carefully  worked  out,  for  as  yet  little  or  nothing  is  known  about 
them. 

"4.  It  should  be  noted  if  the  building  were  round  the  margin  of  the 
crannog,  or  occupied  the  whole  structure.  If  the  former,  search  should 
be  made  to  find  out  if  the  interior  was  void  of  buildings.  In  large^ cran- 
nogs it  appears  to  me,  that  a  number  of  families  occupied  them,  living  in 
separate  huts  or  apartments ;  while  some  of  the  small  crannogs  seem  to 
have  been  covered  by  one  habitation. 

"  5.  In  large  crannogs  it  would  be  well  to  look  for  the  principal  fire- 
place and  ash-heap,  as  in  the  latter  will  be  found  many  relics.   The  site  of 
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the  heap  can  generally  be  known  by  the  place  being  greener,  and  a  little 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  island.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  fire-place,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  sheet  piling,  will  be  found  the  kitchen-midden, 
and  in  it  relics.  They  also  often  occur  in  the  corners  of  a  hut  where  two 
walls  or  partitions  meet. 

"  6.  A  map  or  sketch-map  should  be  given  of  all  crannogs,  and  on  it 
all  circles  or  rows  of  piles  marked,  and  descriptions  of  them  given ;  also  all 
horizontal  beams,  so  that  hereafter  the  structure  of  the  different  crannogs 
may  be  compared  together. 

"  7.  On  some  crannogs  the  last  structures  built  seem  to  have  been  of 
stone.1  On  first  sight  these  stones  seem  to  be  irregularly  thrown  on  to 
the  crannog,  but  as  they  are  being  removed  the  foundation  of  the  ancient 
structures  will  appear.  The  shape,  size,  &c,  of  these  ought  to  be  noted, 
and  if  possible  a  plan  of  them  made. 

"  It  is  remarkable  how  often  pieces  of  querns  occur  on  crannogs,  some 
being  of  very  ancient  type.  At  the  present  day  querns,  many  of  which 
are  of  ancient  form,  are  extensively  used  for  grinding  malt  for  illicit  dis- 
tillation ;  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  querns  found  had 
been  so  brought  there,  more  especially  as  it  is  well  known  that  many  of 
these  islands  up  to  recent  times,  were  the  sites  of  stills ;  on  some  the  old 
still  houses,  malt  floors  and  kiln  are  still  existing,  or  their  ruins." 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman  submitted  the  following  obser- 
vations on  some  iron  tools,  and  other  antiquities  lately 
discovered  in  the  crannog  of  Cornagall,  County  Cavan  : — 

"  Up  to  a  period  of  about  thirty  years  ago  it  was  scarcely  supposed, 
even  by  well-informed  archaeologists,  that  objects  of  iron  found  in  our 
bogs,  river  beds,  or  loughs,  or  indeed  under  any  circumstances  which  im- 
plied an  exposure  to  the  corroding  influence  of  damp,  could,  as  antiquities, 
claim  serious  attention.  "Weapons,  ornaments,  and  implements  of  stone, 
of  the  precious  metals,  of  bronze,  and  copper,  of  glass  or  clay,  and  even 
of  wood,  were  to  be  seen  in  abundance  in  the  cabinets  of  collectors  of  an- 
tiquities, and  only  such  articles  were  allowed  to  be  truly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Iron  was  forbidden  to  make  an  appearance,  except  occa- 
sionally, when  portions  of  mediseval  armour,  ponderous  two-handed  swords, 
pike  heads,  spurs  of  formidable  proportions  (and  at  least  of  doubtful 
origin),  &c,  were  introduced  as  curiosities.  It  was  then  very  generally 
believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Erin,  of  the  prehistoric  period,  having  for 
countless  generations  flourished  and  decayed  as  the  manufacturers  of  flint 
weapons  and  stone  hatchets,  gradually,  through  invasions  or  otherwise, 
became  acquainted  with  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  bronze,  and  that  the 
last-named  metal,  down  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  and  his 
missionaries,  was  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons  of 
war,  minor  personal  ornaments,  and  articles  of  ordinary  domestic  require- 
ment, such  as  pots,  pans,  &c,  &c. 


1  Some  of  these  stone  structures  may 
be  quite  recent,  as  these  islands  have  been 
the  refuge  of  the  illicit  distillers,  and  also 
in  troubled  times  of  persons  seeking  to 


avoid  arrest,  sheep  stealers,  &c. ;  there- 
fore it  is  well  to  find  out  if  there  is  any 
tradition  as  to  the  time  they  were  last 
inhabited. 
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"Petrie,  I  believe,  was  the  first  to  claim  for  a  large  class  of  iron 
remains,  found  beneath  our  soil,  the  interesting  position  which  they  are 
now  allowed  to  hold  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  bronze  manufacture 
of  a  remote  and  apparently  semi-civilized  age,  and  the  industrial  achieve- 
ments of  our  armourers,  work-shops,  and  foundrys,  of  comparatively 
modern  days. 

"The  great  historical  crannog  of  Lagore,  near  Dunshaughlin,  in  the 
County  of  Meath,  accidentally  discovered  by  labourers  engaged  in  turf-cut- 
ting, presented  the  first,  and  I  believe,  the  most  important  '  find '  of  earliest 
Irish  implements  composed  of  iron,  hitherto  recorded.  Lagore  was  more 
than  once  sacked  and  levelled  by  the  Danes.  We  read  that  in  A.  D.  848, 
'Cinaedh,  son  of  Conaing,  lord  of  Cianachta-Breagh,  in  Meath,  went  with 
a  strong  force  of  foreigners,  and  plundered  the  Ui-Neill  from  the  Sionainn 
to  the  sea  ;  and  he  plundered  the  island  of  Loch  Gabhor,  and  afterwards 
burned  it,  so  that  it  was  level  with  the  ground.'  In  A.  D.  933,  the  place 
seems  to  have  suffered  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  Anliav  O'Hivair, 
after  which  time  we  hear  no  more  concerning  this  once  coveted  strong- 
hold until  about  the  year  1840,  the  period  of  its  disinterment,  and  identi- 
fication by  Petrie.  The  latest  period,  therefore,  to  which  the  majority  of 
the  antiquities  so  plentifully  found  within  and  around  *  the  island'  may 
be  referred  to  is  somewhere  between  the  ninth,  and  the  earlier  half  of  the 
tenth  century.  This  approximate  date  I  believe  nears  the  historic  limit 
to  which,  in  Ireland,  the  so-called  'iron  age'  may  be  allowed  to  have 
reached  back.  How  long  it  had  previously  existed  must  be  a  matter  of 
hopeless  conjecture.  "We  know  that  Caesar  found  the  Britons  well 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  natives  of 
this  country  were  behind  their  neighbours  in  the  art  of  metallurgy,  or  in 
any  of  the  arts,  the  intercourse  between  the  two  islands  having  been  of  the 
closest  kind.  Indeed  it  would  appear  that  our  Insula  Sacra  was  the 
more  civilized  and  learned.  However  that  may  be  (and  it  is  irrelevant 
here  to  enter  upon  the  question),  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
natives  of  Erin,  even  in  pagan  times,  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  iron, 
and  whether  in  this  country  there  was  ever  an  exclusively  bronze  age  may 
remain  a  debateable  subject.  At  any  rate,  at  some  period  lost  in  the  mist 
of  antiquity,  bronze,  as  the  prevailing  material,  must  have  given  place  to 
iron.  The  transition  probably  occupied  time  to  be  counted  by  centuries ; 
and,  though  in  its  details  at  present  involved  in  mystery,  may  yet  (by  the 
comparison  of  objects  of  bronze  with  others  of  the  same  class  composed  of 
iron,  found  under  circumstances  which  would  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
antiquity),  be  open  to  research  of  a  not  unhopeful  kind. 

u  It  would  appear  that  it  has  been  too  generally  assumed  that  '  single 
piece'  canoes  rudely  fashioned,  and  apparently  hollowed  by  the  action  of 
fire,  or  by  the  aid  of  rude  cutting  or  punching  instruments,  must  invariably 
be  assigned  to  the  earliest,  or  at  least  to  an  extremely  early  period  of 
society  :  boats,  or  canoes  of  oak  formed  of  one  tree,  have  been  discovered 
under  circumstances  which  would  imply  that  they  had  been  used  contem- 
poraneously with  stone  hatchets — on  the  other  hand,  in  crannog  '  finds'  of 
a  comparatively  late  date,  canoes,  apparently  of  the  oldest  type  known, 
were  ascertained  to  contain  relics  of  iron  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
belong  to  an  age  long  subsequent  to  the  conversion  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  Christianity.  It  is  recorded  in  the  '  ArchaDologia'  that  in  one  instance 
at  least  a  structure  of  wood,  dug  out  of  a  bog  in  the  County  of  Donegal, 
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contained  the  stone  axe  by  which  its  timbers  had  been  fashioned.  Here 
was  also  found  a  sword  of  oak,  a  portion  of  which  is  preserved  amongst 
the  antiques  of  the  Petrie  collection,  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Eoyal  Dublin  Academy.  Of  the  immense  age  of  the  Donegal  log  house 
there  can  be  no  question ;  and  yet,  within  and  around  the  remains  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  perfectly  similar  work  (see  my  notice  of  the  Bally- 
doolough  crannog)  were  turned  up  knives  and  other  articles  composed  of 
iron,  besides  innumerable  pieces  of  pottery,  and  miscellaneous  articles,  in 
the  construction  of  which  considerable  advancement  in  several  of  the 
mechanical  arts  was  evinced.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  boats  referred  to,  and  these  wooden  edifices,  were  all  respectively  of 
about  the  same  date.  The  style  of  naval  (if  I  may  use  the  term),  and  of 
domestic  architecture  appears  to  have  remained  unchanged  during  many 
ages.  As  in  the  instance  of  boats,  and  houses,  the  ancient  people  *of  Ire- 
land, in  the  construction  of  their  weapons  and  tools,  seem  to  have  been 
loth  to  depart  from  olden  ideas  of  form.  In  the  plate  which  accompanies 
this  Paper  will  be  found  illustrations  of  what  probably  constituted  the 
entire  stock  of  tools,  used  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  by  a  crannog 
builder  who  lived  at  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  the  time  when  bronze 
had  given  place  to  iron  as  the  material  generally  used  for  common  pur- 
poses. There  is  no  necessity  to  present  a  scale  ;  as  all  the  articles  are 
represented  one-third  of  their  real  size.  It  may  be  interesting  here  to 
mention  the  circumstances  under  which  these  very  curious  remains  were 
brought  to  light.  About  six  miles  from  Cavan,  at  a  place  called  Corna- 
gall,  occurs  a  small  lough  which  contains  an  artificial  island  almost  perfectly 
circular  in  form,  and  measuring  about  thirty  yards  in  diameter.  The  work 
is  thickly  planted  with  timber,  the  roots  of  which  defy  exploration  of  the 
interior ;  but  the  crannog  character  of  the  spot  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  presence  of  rows  of  oaken  stakes  by  which  its  summer  margin  is 
strongly  fenced.  One  day  in  the  month  of  August,  last  year,  when  the 
water  had  become  particularly  low,  the  islet  was  casually  visited  by  Henry 
King  Leslie,  Esq.,  of  Drung,  in  the  same  County.  Beyond  the  lines  of 
piles  already  referred  to  there  was  little  at  hand  to  interest  a  visitor,  but 
while  pacing  the  shore  Mr.  Leslie  had  his  attention  attracted  by  the  ap- 
pearance, slightly  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  of  what  seemed 
to  be  a  log  of  unusual  character,  and  which  showed  some  indications  of 
having  been  fashioned  by  art.  Upon  examination  the  timber  proved  to 
be  the  stern,  or  bow  of  a  boat  (a  regular  '  dug  out'),  and  it  occurred  to 
the  finder  to  have  the  relic  exhumed  from  its  peaty  bed,  and  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  the  curious  in  antiquarian  matters.  This  was  an  under- 
taking more  easy  to  plan  than  to  accomplish,  as  the  bog  on  each  side  was 
of  the  softest  pulpy  matter,  and  quite  unequal  to  bear  the  weight  of 
any  one  venturesome  enough  to  brave  the  danger  of  its  unknown  depths. 
Assistance,  at  the  time,  could  not  be  readily  obtained,  as  every  man  and 
boy  about  the  place,  the  season  being  propitious,  were  busily  engaged  in 
turf-saving.  Mr.  Leslie,  therefore,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  help  himself, 
so,  after  procuring  a  shovel,  and  stripping  to  the  work,  he  boldly  stepped 
on  board,  and  began  to  clear  out  the  spodach  and  stuff  with  which  the 
interior  of  the  craft  was  filled.  It  was  no  light  task,  as  the  water  con- 
tinued to  flow  in  as  the  shovels-full  were  thrown  out,  but  at  length  the 
lower  termination  of  the  boat  was  reached,  and  Mr.  Leslie  was  disap- 
pointed at  finding  that  he  stood  upon  what  was  only  a  piece  of  a  canoe, 
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the  missing  portion  having  apparently  been  destroyed  by  fire,  as  evinced 
by  the  charred  appearance  of  the  remainder.  The  'find'  was  then  aban- 
doned, as  unworthy  of  further  trouble,  but  I  trust  next  summer,  under 
the  able  guidance  of  its  discoverer,  to  procure  this  interesting  remain  for 
presentation  to  our  Museum,  where,  in  the  Orannog  Room,  it  would 
doubtlessly  constitute  an  important  feature.  From  the  mould  cast  out  the 
objects  figured  in  the  accompanying  plate  were  rescued.  They  were  found 
in  the  matter  last  disturbed  and  must  have  been  laid  close  together  upon 
the  floor  of  the  boat.  A  considerable  quantity  of  chips,  and  small  pieces 
of  oak,  many  of  which  were  partially  burned,  were  also  found,  but  of  these 
unfortunately  no  specimens  were  retained.  It  might  have  been  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  cuttings  upon  them  with  the  edges  of  some  of  the 
tools  under  notice.  Mr.  Leslie  remarks  that  in  the  great  amount  of  char- 
coal and  half  burnt  sticks  and  chips  to  be  seen  upon  the  shore  of  this 
crannog,  there  would  appear  indication  of  the  island  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  tire.  In  the  state  of  the  boat,  more  than  one-half  consumed, 
and  retaining  in  the  remaining  portion  the  tools,  evidently  a  set,  of  some 
ancient  craftsman,  as  well  as  in  the  burnt  timbers  which  strew  the  shore, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  sudden  calamity,  probably  of  an  onslaught  which 
eventuated  in  some  unrecorded  scene  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 
The  very  name  of  the  place  Cor-na-gall,  1  The  hollow  of  the  Dane,  or 
foreigner,'  is  suggestive  of  strife. 

"  I  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  antiquities  referred  to,  which  I  may 
say  were  most  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Leslie  :  — 

"  No.  1,  on  the  plate,  is  a  very  perfect  adze,  the  metallic  portion  of 
which  consists  of  a  soft  kind  of  iron,  well  steeled  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  its  cutting  edge.  The  end,  through  which  an  oaken  handle 
passes,  is  designed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  those  of  our  early  axe- 
heads.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  this  tool  is  extremely  rare,  if  not  unique ; 
but  axe-heads  similarly  steeled,  and  fitted  for  a  shaft  or  handle,  have  been 
frequently  discovered  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Prankish  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  graves  and  tumuli. 

"No.  2  is  also  an  adze,  or  scraper,  or  implement  of  the  same  class, 
but  differs  from  the  former  as  it  shows  no  perforation,  its  narrow  pointed 
end  having  evidently  been  intended  for  insertion  in  a  wooden  handle.  The 
edge  is  unfortunately  broken,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
it  had  been  steeled  or  not. 

"No.  3  represents  a  hammer,  the  head  of  which  is  of  iron,  the 
handle  being  apparently  of  oak,  and  split  at  its  upper  extremity  for  the 
insertion  of  a  wedge  which  still  remains  in  situ.  The  form  of  the  head  is 
of  great  interest,  as  it  recalls  the  idea  of  one  class  of  hammer  of  the  so- 
called  1  stone  age.'  Of  hammers  composed  of  bronze  we  possess,  I 
believe,  not  a  single  example.  Perhaps  through  a  long  course  of  ages  that 
golden  coloured  metal,  and  gold  itself,  were  worked  by  the  force  of  stone  ham- 
mers in  the  hands  of  skilful  artists.  It  is  a  curious,  but  well  ascertained, 
fact  that  at  the  ancient  copper  mines  near  Killarney  stone  hammers  were 
used  in  the  manipulation  of  the  ore.  During  a  visit  to  Killarney,  some  years 
ago,  I  was  able  to  collect,  upon  the  spot,  at  least  half  a  dozen  specimens  of 
these  curious  implements,  the  greater  number  of  which  I  subsequently 
presented  to  the  late  Dr.  Petrie,  amongst  whose  collection,  now  deposited 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  they  may  still  be  seen. 

M  No.  4  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  of  the  antiquities  from 


IMPLEMENTS   OF  IRON,  STONE,  AND  WOOD,  FOUND  TOGETHER    IN  THE 
BOTTOM  OF  A  "SINGLE  TREE"  .BOAT,   AT  THE 

CRANNOG  OF   COKNAGALL,  Go.  C AVAJST . 
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Cornagall.  It  is  a  veritable  celt  or  chisel,  and  if  found  in  bronze  would 
be  considered  only  as  an  interesting  variety  of  the  slender  socketed 
celt  of  a  prehistoric  age.  There  is  no  side  loop  by  which  the  handle 
might  be  fastened,  but  such  provision  for  security  is  not  unfrequently 
absent  even  in  bronze  specimens  of  its  class.  This  instrument  I  believe 
presents  a  most  important  link,  connecting  the  older  semi-civilization  of 
the  so-called  'age  of  bronze'  with  the  production  of  times  far  remote  in- 
deed, but  still  probably  within  the  historic  period.  It  retains  a  portion 
of  its  handle,  and  exhibits  a  rust  of  sulphate  of  iron,  as  bright  in  appear- 
ance as  the  purest  ultramarine.  A  somewhat  similar  object,  but  consider- 
ably broader  in  its  proportions,  is  preserved  in  the  Petrie  collection  already 
alluded  to.  It  was  procured  by  myself  at  Lagore,  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  great  crannog  at  that  place,  and  was  much  valued  by  our 
late  accomplished  archaeologist,  Dr.  Petrie,  to  whom  I  presented  it. 

"  Nos.  5  and  6  represent,  respectively,  a  thin  knife  like  piece  of 
iron,  and  a  wooden  handle,  which  are  very  likely  portions  of  one  imple- 
ment. The  wood  is  hollowed  for  the  reception  of  the  blade,  and  is  perfo- 
rated for  the  insertion  of  a  rivet  which  no  longer  remains.  The  manner 
of  hafting  seems  to  have  been  every  way  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the 
makers  of  some  dagger-like  thin  blades  of  bronze,  examples  of  which  must 
be  familiar  to  the  antiquary.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  in- 
teresting fragments  have  been  so  imperfectly  preserved,  as  no  doubt  in 
better  condition  they  would  have  served  to  illustrate  the  transition,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  from  the  very  general  use  of  bronze  to  that 
of  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles. 

That  a  hewer  of  wood  was  careless  of  a  means  by  which  his  edged 
tools  might  be  kept  in  proper  order  is  not  likely,  and  the  Cornagall  ''find" 
presents  two  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  ancient  whet- stone,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  fig.  7.  The  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  of 
a  dark  greenish  grey  colour,  almost  black,  extremely  hard  and  close- 
grained,  probably  Lydian  stone.  They  are  perfectly  symmetrical  in  form, 
and  partake  greatly  of  the  character  of  the  so-called  1  touchstone,'  an  imple- 
ment most  commonly  found  in  connexion  with  earns  and  lisses  of  an  early 
period.  I  am  unfortunately  unable  at  present  to  lay  these  interesting 
specimens  before  the  meeting,  Mr.  Leslie  having  parted  with  them  to  a 
friend  in  England,  but  I  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  so  doing.  The  illustration  was  made  from  one  of  them,  which  was 
kindly  lent  to  me  in  order  that  it  might  be  drawn. 

"Figs.  8  and  9  give  two  views  of  a  very  remarkable  object  composed 
of  oak,  the  use  of  which  I  do  not  understand.  It  is  curiously  notched 
upon  one  of  its  sides  near  the  edge,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  It  was  found 
with  the  tools,  and  is  therefore  represented  in  company  with  them. 

"I  have  done  with  Cornagall  for  a  time,  but  I  trust  next  season  to 
visit  the  place,  and  (with  the  assistance  kindly  promised  by  Mr.  Leslie) 
to  be  able  to  recover  the  remains  of  the  boat,  and  perhaps  to  secure  some 
other  relics  of  a  crannog  which  has  already  proved  so  fruitful  in  objects 
which  serve,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  illustrate  a  progressive  change  (ex- 
tremely interesting  in  its  bearings)  in  the  art  of  metallurgy  as  practised 
by  our  remote  ancestors." 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  Belfast,  sent  the  following  com- 
munication : — 

"In  a  secluded  spot,  with  wild  and  rugged  surroundings,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Donegal  Bay,  the  stream  known  both  as  the  Oily  river 
and  the  Corker  river  falls  into  the  head  of  a  rocky  inlet,  called 
M'Swyne's  Bay. 

"  The  little  settlement  here,  scarcely  a  village,  is  named  Bruckless  ("fort 
of  the  badgers,"  from  broc,  pronounced  bruck,  a  badger,  and  lis,  i.e.  lios,  an 
earthen  fort) ;  it  is  about  two  miles  east  of  Killybegs,  and  is  in  the  parish  of 
Killaghtee,  and  barony  of  Banagh,  Co.  Donegal.  The  modern  parish  church 
of  Killaghtee  is  situated  close  to  the  village  of  Dunkineely  ;  the  cemetery, 
which  contains  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  with  its  east  gable  almost 
entire,  is  about  half  a  mile  distant,  near  the  shore  of  M'Swyne's  Bay  (sheet 
3 1 ,  one-inch  Ordnance  Maps).  The  name  Killaghtee  is  said  to  be  derived  from 


Cross  in  Killaghtee  Churchyard,  Co.  Donegal. 

kill,  "a  church,"  leacht,  a  "sepulchral  monument,"  and  oidhche,  "the 
night" — the  church  of  the  night  monumental  stone;1  the  story  being  that 


•Following  Dr.  Joyce,  in  his  "Irish  house,"  or,  in  its  restricted  sense,  "a 
Names  of  Places,"  it  might  be  said  that  church,"  while  kill  may  mean  "  wood"  as 
"  tee"  is  tight  the  dative  of  teach,  "  a     well  as  "  church." 
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the  original  founder  of  the  church  had  the  site  indicated  to  him  by  a  stone 
cross  which  was  miraculously  placed  in  a  certain  spot  during  the  night. 
I  was  accompanied  to  the  old  graveyard  by  a  friend  well  versed  in  the 
legendary  lore  of  the  district,  and  was  pointed  out  the  leacht — the 
sepulchral  stone — which  gives  the  name  to  the  parish.  This  massive  old 
slab,  grey  and  weather-beaten,  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  graveyard ;  it 
is  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  broad.  On  the  side 
facing  the  west,  a  cross  within  a  circle  of  very  early  type  is  sculptured ; 
the  lines  are  all  incised ;  the  reverse  of  the  slab  is  rough,  and  bears  no 
sculpture.  The  accompanying  cut  is  a  representation  of  the  west  side  of 
the  stone. 

"  During  a  hurried  visit  to  this  district  in  August,  1870,  I  was  told  by 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Killybegs,  of  a  curious  cross-inscribed  stone,  at  a 
place  called  '  The  Kelig,'  near  Bruckless,  close  to  St.  Conall's  Well.  The 
lady  in  whose  house  I  was  staying  undertook  to  guide  me  to  the  place, 
where  I  made  drawings  of  the  stones,  and  collected  then,  and  afterwards, 
some  particulars  which  I  thought  might  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  put 
before  the  Members  of  our  Association. 

"  The  well  and  Eelig  are  situated  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  rather  wide  glen 
through  which  the  Corker  river  flows ;  they  are  on  the  left  of  the  stream, 
and  less  than  a  mile  from  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  sea ;  they  are 
approached  by  a  narrow  lane,  leading  off  the  main  road  from  Donegal  to 
Killybegs.  This  lane  is  laid  down  in  the  Ordnance  Maps,  in  sheet  98, 
county  Donegal,  of  the  Townland  Survey,  where  the  well  is  indicated  by 
a  very  minute  circle,  and  in  sheet  23  of  the  one-inch  maps. 

"  The  well  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  of  uncemented  stones.  It  is 
now  small  and  shallow ;  but  the  spring  is  copious,  and  the  overflow  forms 
a  small  rill,  which  flows  down  the  sloping  ground  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glen.  No  thorn  tree  overshadows  the  little  basin,  but  the  brambles,1 
which  grow  over  and  around  it,  have  their  branches  decorated  with  rags 

and  shreds  of  various  colours,  fragments  of  clothing,  &c  some  fresh,  as 

if  placed  there  but  yesterday ;  others  bleached  and  faded  by  the  sun  and 
rain.  These  shreds  are  votive  offerings,  left  to  propitiate  the  genius  of  the 
well,  here  personified  as  Saint  Conall,  by  those  who  visit  this  place  to 
1  do  stations,'  and  to  pray  for  relief  from  bodily  or  mental  ills.  I  learned 
that  here,  as  in  other  parts.of  Ireland,  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  discourage 
as  much  as  possible  this  resorting  to  holy  wells,  and  that  the  persons  who 
come  here  are  careful  to  hide  the  fact  from  their  clergymen. 

"  This  practice  is  no  doubt  the  continuation  of  a  Pagan  observance,  and 
one  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  repressive  laws  at  various  times  in 
these  countries.  Thus  the  sixteenth  canon,  concluded  under  King  Edgar, 
A.  D.,  967,  forbids  among  other  heathen  practices  '  Well  worshiping^.'  And 
one  of  the  laws  of  King  Cnut  forbids  men  to  worship  idols.  '  the  sun  or  the 
moon,  fire  or  rivers,  water-wells  or  stones,  or  forest  trees.'2  Many  years 
ago  Dr.  Charles  0' Conor,  the  Irish  historian,  wrote  an  essay3  against 


1  A  mode  of  divination  practised  by 
young  girls  in  West  Cornwall  was  by 
floating  bramble  leaves  on  the  surface  of 
the  holy  well — bramble  leaves  were  always 
used.  "  Was  the  bramble  a  sacred  plant 
used  in  any  ancient  religious  rites  ?"  See 


"Traditions,  &c,  of  West  Cornwall,"  by 
William  Bottrell  :  Penzance,  1870. 

2  See  "  The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scot- 
land," vol.  ii.,  p.  xxxvii. 

3  See  "  Colurubanus  adHibernos,"  third 
letter. 
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'  AY  ell  Worship,'  which  he  found  had  once  been  universal  throughout 
Europe,  but  had  died  out  in  every  country  except  Ireland. 

"  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain  if  this  well  is  considered  efficacious  for  any 
special  class  of  ailments,  or  if  the  water  itself  is  used  or  applied  in  any  way 
with  regard  to  the  cure.  It  is,  however,  believed  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  St.  Conall,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  missionaries  in  Tyr- 
connell,  in  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  (probably  finding  this 
well  an  object  of  veneration  among  the  Pagan  inhabitants)  blessed  it,  and 
endowed  it  with  healing  powers,  erected  a  stone  cross  near  it,  and  esta- 
blished a  church  or  oratory ;  of  the  cross  some  fragments  still  remain  ;  of 
the  church,  not  a  trace,  except  in  the  significant  name,  '  The  Relig,'  still 
applied  to  a  little  patch  of  rugged  ground  about  fifty  yards  distant  from  the 
well.  As  an  additional  proof  that  an  early  church  existed  here,  I  may 
mention  that  a  '  bullaun  '  or  primitive  font,  which  was  brought  from  the 
Kelig  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  is  built  into  the  corner  of 
a  fence  in  an  adjoining  field;  the  man  who  removed  it  '  did  no  good  ever 
after.'  An  old  woman  living  near  called  it  '  the  font.'  It  is  a  massive  block 
of  stone,  about  4  J  feet  long,  and  2  feet  wide,  having  a  bowl-shaped  hollow 
of  about  twelve  inches  diameter,  sunk  in  one  face  of  the  stone  near  the  end. 

"  The  word  Relig  is  the  Irish  Reilig,  a  cemetery:  thus  we  have  Reilig- 
na-riogh,  'the  burial  place  of  the  Kings,'  in  Connaught;  Reilig-na-mbeann, 
'  the  woman's  cemetery,'  in  Co.  Tyrone;  and  the  principal  burying  place  in 
Iona  is  Reilig  Odhrain,1  '  St.  Oran's  cemetery.' 

"  On  entering  the  little  enclosure  known  simply  as  '  the  Kelig,'  the 


most  noticeable  objects  are  four  or  five  low  cairns,  of  lichen-covered  stones, 
rising  above  the  rocky  surface  of  the  ground.  The  largest  of  these  cairns 
measures  about  four  feet  high,  and  is  about  six  feet  in  diameter  :  on  the 
top,  partly  supported  by  the  stones  being  heaped  around  it,  is  a  fragment 


1  So  called  from  St.  Odbrain,  who  was  at  St.  Columba' s  request,  in  order  that  by 

tin.  fust  person  buried  there.    He  was  a  his  interment  the  ground  might  be  conse- 

relative  and  contemporary  of  St.  Columba ;  crated.    Sec  Reeves'  "  Adamnan's  Life  of 

and  it  is  related  that  he  voluntarily  died  St.  Columba,"  p.  204. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

Cross-slat)  in  the  Relig  near  St.  ConalPs  well,  County  Donegal. 
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of  a  stone  cross,  in  a  cleft  or  mortise  of  which  is  usually  kept  the  healing 
or  miraculous  stone  which  I  shall  afterwards  mention.  The  country- 
people  call  this  cairn  an  altar ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  the 
place,  a  poor  woman  was  kneeling  in  front  of  it,  absorbed  in  prayer ;  she 
had  been  first  at  St.  ConalPs  well,  and  was  now  praying  at  his  altar ;  she  told 
us  afterwards,  with  much  difficulty — for  the  paralysis  which  she  suffered 
from  affected  the  organs  of  speech — that  she  hoped,  and  believed  that, 
with  God's  help,  her  health  would  be  better  for  her  visit  to  ' the  station.' 

"  Leaning  against  one  side  of  this  cairn  is  a  portion  of  a  monumental 
slab,  having  an  incised  cross  sculptured  on  both  sides,  evidence  of  a 
Christian  interment  at  the  place.  The  slab  measures  23  inches  long  and 
17  inches  broad  ;  the  accompanying  woodcut  shows  both  sides  of  the  stone. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  the  design  is  totally  different  on  the 
two  sides,  so  very  different,  that  I  think  they  would  indicate  the  work  of 
different  periods.  On  the  side  shown  in  Fig.  1  the  design  is  of  a  clear 
and  well-defined  character,  and  the  execution  decided  and  workmanlike  ; 
while  on  the  reverse  side,  Fig.  2,  the  design  is  poor  and  undecided,  and  the 
incised  lines  are  wide  and  shallow,  as  if  made  with  an  inferior  tool  to  that 
used  in  the  execution  of  the  other.  Which  was  the  earlier,  and  which  the 
later  sculpture — whether  we  should  look  for  a  development  or  a  retrogression 
in  the  art  of  the  district — I  cannot  say.  The  '  Relig '  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  used  as  a  burying  place  except  in  the  case  of  unbaptized  children. 

"  The  most  interesting  object  in  connexion  with  the  Relig,  however,  is 
the  healing,  or  medicinal,  or  magic  stone.  This  is  a  dark  brown-coloured 
stone,  measuring  5  inches  long,  and  3  inches 
thick,  in  shape  and  size  somewhat  like  an 
ordinary  1  dumb-bell.'  Although  very  arti- 
ficial-looking, I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  stone  owes  its  present  form  to  the  action 
of  water  or  the  atmosphere,  and  also  that 
the  three  small  hollows  which  it  exhibits 
are  weather-pitted.  This  stone  is  regarded 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  the  highest  reve- 
rence, and  is  considered  to  have  a  most  powerful  effect  in  curing  all  kinds 
of  diseases.  The  sick  person  desiring  to  make  use  of  the  stone  has  it  brought 
to  his  house,  where  it  is  retained  till  it  is  no  longer  required,  in  which  case 
it  is  returned  to  the  Relig,  or  till  a  more  urgent  case  arises  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, when  the  stone  is  transferred  from  the  one  patient  to  the  other. 

"  When  not  in  use,  the  stone  is  kept  in  a  hollow  or  mortise  of  the  broken 
cross,  on  the  top  of  the  cairn  at  the  Relig,  of  course  exposed  to  all  weathers : 
it  has  no  custodian,  but  any  person  on  going  to  borrow  it  gives  notice  to 
some  of  the  families  living  near,  so  that  it  is  always  known  where  the 
stone  is ;  and  to  return  it  is  a  matter  of  duty.  When  I  visited  'the  Relig,' 
the  stone  was  away  with  some  sick  person ;  but  my  friend,  having  found 
out  where  it  was,  sent  for  it,  so  that  the  next  morning  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  making  a  drawing  of  it  :  the  stone  was  then  returned  to  the 
patient.  A  letter  written  from  Bruckless,  Sept.  16,  1870,  tells  me  that 
the  stone  is  at  present  '  out '  with  a  different  invalid  from  the  one  who 
allowed  me  to  see  it.1    I  was  not  able  to  learn  in  what  way  the  stone  is 


The  Healing  Stone  of  St.  Conall. 


1  The  Clock  Ruadh,  or  "  Red  stone  of  St.  The  family  of  O'Nahon,  who  were  the 
Columba,"  was  probably  a  healing  stone.      hereditary  herenachs   of  the  parish  of 
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used,  as  the  people  seemed  rather  unwilling  to  speak  on  this  subject,  and 
they  carefully  conceal  from  their  clergy  all  about  the  taking  of  the  stone 
or  '  going  through  the  station.'1 

"  The  Saint  Conall  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  holy  well  and 
Relig  at  Bruckless  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Martyrology  of 
Donegal,  at  May  22,  his  festival  day — '  St.  Conall,  Abbot  of  Inis  Caoil,2 
in  Cinel  Conaill,  and  he  is  himself  of  the  Cinel  Conaill.'  At  May  22, 
Alban  Butler  writes :  '  St.  Conall,  Abbot  of  Ennis-Chaoil,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrconnell,  in  Ireland.  In  this  province  he  is  the  most  celebrated 
patron  and  titular  saint  of  a  most  extensive  parish,  where  he  is  honoured 
with  extraordinary  devotion ;  his  feast  is  most  famous,  and  the  church  and 
well,  which  bear  his  name,  are  visited  by  pilgrims.'  Mr.  M'Devitt,  in 
his  book,  entitled  '  The  Donegal  Highlands,'  after  describing  the  position 
of  Iniskeel,  says :  '  A  monastery  was  founded  on  this  island  at  a  very 
remote  period,  by  St.  Connell.'  '  The  saint's  paternal  name  was  Caoil, 
and  hence  the  name  Inis- Caoil,  pronounced  Iniskeel.  It  is  a  great  resort 
for  pilgrims,  who  come  here  in  large  numbers  during  the  summer  months 
to  beg  the  intercession  of  St.  Connell.'  Archdall  also  mentions  the 
ancient  church  of  Iniskeel,  of  which  he  says  St.  Conald  Coel  was  Abbot, 
and  gives  May  12  as  his  festival.  '  St.  Dalian  wrote  a  work  in  his  praise; 
he  was  killed  by  pirates  about  the  year  590,  and  was  interred  with  his 
friend.'3  The  tradition  at  present  in  the  west  of  Donegal  is  that  St. 
Conall  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  received  from  him  the  Liturgy, 
and  with  it  one  of  the  five  bells  which  he  brought  into  Ireland.  This 
curious  relic,  called  the  Bearnan  Chonaill,  or  Gapped  Bell  of  St.  Conall, 
was  preserved  in  a  beautiful  cover  or  shrine,  of  much  later  date  than  the 
bell  itself,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  Major  Nesbitt,  of  Woodhill,  from 
the  year  1835  till  his  death,  in  1844,  since  which  it  has  disappeared.  A 
friend,  who  remembers  well  the  appearance  of  this  bell,  has  described  it  to 
me  as  being  so  decayed  and  rust-eaten  that  it  was  perforated  with  holes  in 
almost  every  part,  and  therefore  was  called  Bearnan,  i.  e.  Gapped  Bell. 
The  bell  and  cover  had  been  sold  to  Major  Nesbitt  by  Connell  MacMichael 
O'Breslen,  then  living  at  Glengesh,  in  the  parish  of  Inver.  This  poor  man 
was  the  representative  of  O'Breslen,  who,  as  appears  from  an  Inquisition, 
7  Jac.  I.,  was  one  of  the  Erenachs  of  Inishkeel."4 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 


Gartan  (St.  Columba's  birthplace)  in  Co. 
Donegal,  had  also  the  privilege  of  carrying 
"  Collumkille'e  read  stoane."  O'Donncll 
in  his  life  of  the  saint,  records  a  curious 
legend  as  to  the  origin  of  this  stone,  which 
he  says  was  "  red,  roundish,  and  of  the  size 
of  a  golden  apple."  In  the  Laud  MSS. 
there  is  a  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Columba, 
on  the  virtues  of  the  red  stone,  wherewith 
he  hanished  the  demons  from  Sengleann 
(pronounced  Shan  Glen,  i.  e.  old  glen,  now 
Glencolumbkillc,  a  parish  in  the  extreme 
south-west  of  Donegal).    O'Donncll  calls 


the  latter  a  blue  stone,  and  speaks  of  it  as 
preserved  in  Glcncolumhkill.  See  Reeves' 
"  Adanman's  St.  Columba,"  p.  330. 

1  For  a  notice  of  stones  of  this  class 
preserved  at  penitential  altars,  holy  wells, 
&c,  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  see  Wilde's 
"  Catalogue  of  Antiquities,  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  p.  131. 

2  Now  Iniskeel, an  island  near  the  mouth 
of  G-webarra  Bay,  county  Donegal. 

3  "  Monasticon  Hibernicum." 

4  "  Ann.  Four  Masters,"  A.  D.  1  GIG. 
Note  by  O'Donovan. 
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ON  A  BRONZE  OBJECT  BEARING  A  RUNIO  INSCRIPTION 
FOUND  AT  GREENMOUNT,  CASTLE  -  BELLINGHAM,  CO. 
LOUTH.1 

BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  J.  H.  LEFROY,  R.  A.,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S. 

The  tumulus  in  which  the  object  to  be  presently  described 
was  found,  is  known  as  Greenmount,  in  the  ancient  parish 
of  Kilsaran,  Barony  ofFerrard,  Co.  Louth,  now  united  to 
Gernonstown.  It  is  a  neighbourhood  very  early  men- 
tioned in  Irish  history  and  rich  in  remains  of  antiquity. 
As  Ard  Cianachta,  "  The  hill  of  the  tribe  of  Cian,"  it  com- 
morates  a  victory,  in  A.  D.  226,  of  the  sons  of  Cian  over 
the  forces  of  Ulster  ;  and  the  Feara-Arda-Cianachta,  "  The 
people  of  the  Height  of  Cian,"  have  bequeathed  their  name 
to  the  modern  territorial  designation,  Ferrard.2  Within  a 
dozen  miles  of  the  spot,  to  the  north,  is  the  gigantic  mound 
of  Dun  Dealgan,  now  Castleton  near  Dundalk,  which  re- 
mounts, according  to  the  Annals,  to  the  first  century  of 
our  era  ;  about  as  far  south  is  "  the  Cave  of  the  Grave  of 
Bod  en,"  that  is,  "The  shepherd  of  Elcmar "  which  was 
"broken  and  plundered  by  the  foreigners,"  a.d.  861,  and 
is  still  so  well  known  as  the  Tumulus  of  Dowthe.3  A  rath 
at  Dromin,  a  mound  at  Drumleek,  another  at  Moy  Laig- 
haire  (Moylary),  another  atDunleer,  and  yet  another  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  little  known,  at  Drumcashel,  are  still 
nearer.  The  parochial  name  Kilsaran,  Cill-Saran,  recalls 
S.  Saran,  Abbot  of  Beannchair  (Co.  Down),  whose  death 


1  The  Association  is  indebted  to  the 
Eoyal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  use  of  the 
woodcuts  illustrating  this  Paper,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  in  January  last,  by  General  Le- 
froy,  subsequently  to  its  having  been  read 
before  the  Institute,  in  whose  "  Journal," 
No.  108,  it  has  been  printed.  The  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  will  render  its 
appearence  in  this  "  Journal,"  also,  easily 
understood. — Ed. 

2  See  a  note,  p.  iii.  in  Beeves'  "  Life  of 
S.Columba,"  byAdamnan,  and  "  The  Ori- 
gin and  History  of  Irish  Names  of  Places," 


by  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.  D.,  1870,  p.  129. 

3  See  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters." 
This  remarkable  tumulus,  and  those  of 
Newgrange  and  Knowth,  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  are  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Petrie,  as  examples  of  the  sepulchral  mo- 
numents of  the  Tuatha  De  race.  (Round 
Towers,  p.  103.)  Dr.  Todd  asserts,  with- 
out qualification,  that  the  Tuatha  De, 
People  of  the  Gods,  were  British  Druids 
driven  to  the  west  by  the  advance  of  the 
Boman  arms  in  the  first  century — a  view 
which  assigns  at  once  a  definite  antiquity 
to  these  venerable  and  mysterious  monu- 
ments.   "  Irish  Nennius,"  p.  xcix. 
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is  recorded  by  the  "  Four  Masters,"  a.  d.  742.  Indeed  most 
of  these  spots  have  their  place  in  the  Annals.  Dromin 
(Druim  h'Ing)  was  plundered  by  the  foreigners  in  a.  d. 
834.  The  Irish  under  Dorahnall  plundered  Mainister 
Buithe  (Four  Masters)  "against  the  foreigners"  in  a.  d. 
968  ;  and  if  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  meant,  it 
must  yet  be  certain  that  the  Rath  of  Moylary,  in  the  same 
parish,  and  only  a  mile  or  two  distant,  did  not  escape. 
The  researches  of  Dr.  W.  Reeves  have  fixed  the  famous 
Lann  Leire,  or  Church  of  Austerity,  at  Dunleer,  anciently 
Lann  Leer,  the  nearest  country  town  to  our  mound. 

The  author  of  "  Louthiana"1  gives  a  view  of  Green- 
mount  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  which  still  represents  it  fairly 
well.  He  gives  also  a  plan  of  it,  which  shows  an  entrench- 
ment surrounding  the  mound  ;  there  are  still  some  traces 
of  this  to  the  N.  W.,  but  elsewhere  it  has  disappeared.  His 
description,  being  very  short,  may  be  copied  : — 

"  Greenmount  near  Castle  Bellingham  (known  also  by  the  name  of 
Gernand's  Town),  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  very  strong  Camp,  in  the 
shape  of  an  Heart;  'tis  situated  on  the  Top  of  a  fine  green  Hill,  and  over- 
looks all  that  part  of  the  Country.  The  People  that  live  near  it  have  a 
tradition  that  here  was  held  the  first  Parliament  in  Ireland,  but  there  are 
other  Accounts,  and  not  without  as  good  Foundation,  that  make  the  first 
Meeting  of  an  Irish  Parliament  in  the  adjacent  County  of  Meath.  There 
is  a  Tumulus  or  Barrow,  in  this  Camp,  which  probably  is  the  Sepulchre  of 
some  eminent  Warrior,  such  being  commonly  found  in  or  near  most  Forts 
and  Camps  of  any  consequence,  and  known  to  be  a  Practice  of  the  .Danes" 

The  enclosure  and  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
growth  of  trees  to  the  south,  have  altered  the  character  of 
the  "fine  green  hill,"  which,  perhaps,  was  more  conspicu- 
ous when  the  country  was  open.  At  present  it  would  not 
be  described  as  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  actual  summit  is 
only  about  150  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  commands  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  view. 

The  Irish  language  is  still  understood  by  a  few  of  the 
older  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  one  of  whom  I 
was  told  that  in  Irish  the  name  was  Drum  Ha,  but  in  Eng- 
lish Drum  Chah.    The  difficulty  to  an  English  ear  of 


1  "  Louthiana ;  Or  an  Introduction  to  Wright.  London,  mdcclviii.,  Book  I., 
the  Antiquities  of  Ireland."   By  Thomas     p.  9,  and  Plates  x.  and  xi. 
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catching  an  Irish  sound  is  extreme ;  and  I  have  been  fa- 
voured by  Professor  J.  O'Beirne  Crowe  with  a  note  which 
shows  the  latter  to  be  the  proper  designation.    He  says  : — 

"  The  place  of  the  tumulus  is  in  Irish,  Dpuim  Caca  ;  in  Roman  let- 
ters, Druim  Catha;  and  means  in  English,  Ridge  of  Battle;  Dorsum pugnce. 
The  combination  could  also  mean  Ridge  of  Battles,  as  the  irr.  dep.  gen. 
Cacc:  may  be  either  singular  or  plural.  The  mound  itself  is  specially 
called  in  Irish  TTloca  t)pomma  Caca,  Mota  Dromma  Catha,  that  is,  the 
Moat  of  the  Ridge  of  Battle  or  Battles ;  Agger  dorsi  pugnce  or  pugna- 
rum." 

To  the  same  effect  the  learned  Irish  scholar  and  topo- 
grapher, already  quoted,  Dr.  William  Reeves,  who  says  : — 

"  Drum  Ha  is  clearly  t)pvjimm  Caca ;  Dorsum  prcelii.  I  have  a 
townland  in  Tynan  parish,  called  Derryhaw,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is 
t)oipe  Caca;  Rohoretum  prcelii." 

The  tumulus  proper  is  about  210  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  twelve  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  ridge,  or 
dorsum,  to  the  east  and  south.  But  on  the  west  side,  where 
it  terminates  the  ridge,  it  is  about  twice  as  high ;  and  on 
the  north  side  again,  there  is  a  much  greater  declivity,  by 
estimation  as  much  as  seventy  feet  to  the  present  boundary. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  confidently  how  much  of  the  slope,  as 
seen  from  the  north,  is  natural;  but,  upon  a  general  consi- 
deration of  the  features,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
original  level  of  the  ground  was  about  the  top  of  the 
Passage  to  be  presently  described  ;  this,  though  not  general, 
is  to  be  paralleled  in  Danish  interments.  Thus,  speaking 
of  the  great  sepulchre  of  Mammen,  M.  Worsaae  says: — 

"  II  est  en  efTet  hors  de  doute  que  le  fond  da  sepulchre  etait  a  1*55  m. 
au-dessous  du  sol  environnant,  au  lieu  d'etre  au  niveau  du  sol,  commo 
c'est  l'ordinaire  pour  les  tertres  du  Danemark."1 

The  ridge  runs  about  thirty-five  yards  eastward,  and 
still  exhibits  marks  of  old  foundations.  In  fact,  the  tra- 
dition alluded  to  by  the  author  of  "  Louthiana,"  still  sur- 
vives among  the  peasantry,  one  of  whom  informed  me  that 
"in  ould  ancient  history 't  was  a  Parliament  House." 

This  old  man,  M'Cullagh  by  name,  had  himself  taken 


1  "  Memoiresdc  la  Societe  Roy  ale  des  Antiquaives  du  Nord,"  p.  230,  1869. 
4th  siiit.,  vol.  i.  3  Q 
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part  in  an  attempt  to  discover  treasure  in  the  mound 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  and  his  testimony  is  im- 
portant, that  it  had  never  been  opened  before,  that  the 
passage  was  filled  up  with  rough  gravel,  containing  quan- 
tities of  bones,  which  he  and  his  companions  threw  out, 
and  that  they  never  found  any  chamber.  "  It  was  the  same 
width  all  the  way."  Unfortunately  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  bones  then  found  were  human.  This 
party  seems  to  have  reached  the  end,  and  doubtless  left 
behind  them  a  farthing  candle  which  we  found.  But  on 
going  early  to  their  work  one  morning,  full  of  eagerness  to 
realize  their  discoveries,  they  found  that  something  had 
given  way,  the  end  had  fallen  down,  and  they  desisted.  In 
fact,  there  has  ever  since  been  a  cavity,  the  contents  of 
which  I  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  cubic  yards,  at  the 
summit  of  the  mound. 

Although  very  accurately  described  as  a  Opiumm,  dor- 
sum,  this  spot  cannot  itself  be  a  "  ridge  of  battle,"  being  of 
much  too  limited  extent  ;  nor  is  there  any  feature  of  the 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  would  at 
present  suggest  the  word.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the 
term  may  be  equivalent  to  Ridge  of  the  Slain  in  Battle ; 
and  that  very  possibly  the  further  researches  that  my  noble 
relative,  Lord  Rathdonnell,  intends  to  make  when  the  sea- 
son is  more  favourable,1  may  bring  to  light  other  burial- 
places  under  the  ridge — in  fact,  that  it  may  prove  to  be  a 
sort  of  long  barrow;  but  this  is  only  conjecture. 

My  brother,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Lefroy,  interested  like 
myself  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  ten  years  ago  made  a 
second  attempt,  found  the  passage  as  before,  and  entered 


1  The  adjoining  demesne  of  Lord  Rath- 
donnell, Drumear,  furnishes  one  of  tho 
innumerable  instances  of  the  great  anti- 
quity of  local  names  in  Ireland.  It  is 
Druimm  Caradh,  the  Ridge  of  the  Weir, 
from  a  salmon  weir  formerly  on  the  little 
river  Nith,  now  called  the  Dee,  which 
Hows  through  the  grounds,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned under  that  name  in  the  "  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters"  as  early  as  a.  d.  811. 
It  was  the  site  of  a  religious  house,  hurnt 
in  910.  Sec  Dr.  Joyce  on  Irish  Names. 
"  Very  striking,"  says  J.  M.  Kemhlc,  "  is 
the  way  in  which  tho  names  originally 


given  to  little  hills  and  brooks  yet  survive : 
often  unknown  to  the  owners  of  estates 
themselves,  hut  sacred  in  the  memory  of 
tho  surrounding  peasantry  or  ot  the  la- 
bourer that  tills  the  soil.  I  have  more 
than  once  walked,  ridden,  or  rowed,  as 
land  and  stream  required,  round  the 
bounds  of  Anglo-Saxon  estates,  and  have 
learnt  with  astonishment,  that  the  names 
recorded  in  my  charter  were  those  still  in 
use  by  the  wood  cutter  or  the  shepherd  of 
the  neighbourhood." — "  Iloraj  Ferales." 
Nowhere  is  this  remark  more  true  than 
in  Ireland. 
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it,  but  was  deterred  by  the  same  difficulty  at  the  north 
end,  and  gave  it  up. 

The  present  operations  were  commenced  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1870,  by  sinking  down  in  the  face  of  the  mound  to 
where  the  south  end  of  the  passage  was  known  to  run  out. 
It  was  found  without  any  difficulty,  about  12  feet  below  the 
starting  point,  and  was  soon  cleared  of  the  natural  talus  of 

soil  which  filled  it.  We,  found  it 
to  be  3  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  5  feet 
high  in  the  centre,  but  contracted 
in  width  at  the  top  by  a  single 
course  of  stones  running  about  8 
inches  in  thickness,  which  projected 
forward  15  or  16  inches  on  either 
side,  and  gave  support  to  the  roof- 
ing stones.  Of  these  there  were 
eight,  occupying,  with  small  inter- 
vals, a  distance  or  width  of  15  feet 
6  inches.  It  was  apparent,  in  the  spaces  between  them, 
that  there  is  a  second  layer  of  large  stones  above  them, 
breaking  joint.  Finding  the  same  difficulty  as  our  pre- 
decessors had  done  at  the  north  end,  where  the  gravel 
forced  in  from  the  top  filled,  at  the  natural  slope,  a  con- 
siderable space,  we  suspended  operations  below,  and  com- 
menced sinking  down  from  the  top.  This  resulted  in 
finding,  on  the  28th  of  October,  the  top  stone  at  the 
north  end  of  the  passage,  at  a  depth  of  16  feet.  At 
this  stage  my  engagements  obliged  me  to  leave  Drum- 
car  ;  but  Mr.  T.  A.  Hulme,  a  gentleman  staying  in  the 
neighbourhood,  entered  most  zealously  into  the  inquiry,  and 
undertook  to  direct  the  further  operations.  They  have 
resulted  in  the  singular  discovery  which,  however,  is,  I 
think,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this  tumulus  never  had  a  se- 
pulchral chamber,  and  that  the  passage  stopped  short  of 
the  central  axis  of  the  mound.  The  builders  apparently 
constructed  two  parallel  walls,  5  feet  high,  and  3  feet  3 
inches  apart,  closed  at  both  ends  ;  they  covered  it  over 
with  large  flat  stones,  some  of  them  2\  to  3  feet  wide,  and 
5  feet  long,  leaving,  however,  a  space  of  6  feet  6  inches 
at  the  south  end  open  :  at  the  south  extremity  of  this  we 
found  a  little  charcoal,  mixed  with  unctuous  clay,  more 


Fig.  1.    Section  of  Passage, 
Greemnount. 
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perhaps  here  than  anywhere  else.  This  substance  was 
met  with  in  spots  throughout  the  excavations,  but  no 
where  in  quantity.  It  was  mixed  here  with  teeth  of  oxen 
and  swine.  The  charcoal  was  in  a  fragmentary  state,  and 
appeared  to  be  wood  charcoal.    I  saw  no  appearance  of 


Fig.  2.  Section  from  north  to  south  through  the  Greenmount  Tumulus  and  long  chamber, 
showing  the  terminal  walls,  and  the  way  it  appears  to  have  caved  in  when  first  cleared  out 
1830-1840. 


burnt  bones.  The  spot  where  the  walls  closed,  being  six 
feet  behind  the  entrance,  as  already  remarked,  I  think  had 
not  been  disturbed  or  reached  before. 

Mr.  Hulme  reported  his  proceedings  in  a  communica- 
tion, from  which  I  make  the  following  extract  :  — 
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"The  side  of  the  passage  gave  way  after  you  left,  to  some  extent,  so 
that  it  seemed  highly  dangerous  to  remove  the  lower  stones  which  filled 
up  the  north  end.  We  therefore  commenced  carefully  to  secure  the  stones, 
which  formed  the  roof  of  the  passage,  with  wooden  supports,  and  the 
side  walls  at  the  north  end  with  stout  battens.  That  this  precaution  was 
not  unnecessary  was  shown  by  this  :  that  the  wedges  which  were  put  in 
loosely  one  evening  were  found  quite  tight  in  the  morning,  and  bent. 
We  came  upon  the  end  of  the  passage  directly  under  the  last  of  the  eight 
roofing  stones.  The  passage  had  been  built  up  with  loose  (dry)  stones  to 
the  shape  of  the  flagstone  at  the  end.  The  stones  at  the  top  had  given 
way,  and  fallen  into  the  passage  ;  but  the  foundation  and  about  two  feet  of 
wall  was  perfect,  and  unmistakeably  a  continuation  of  the  side  walls, 
on  the  west  almost  at  right  angles,  and  rounded  off  at  the  east.  The  wall 
is  3  feet  4  inches  across,  and  5  feet  10  inches  from  the  foundation  to  roofing 
stone  No.  8.  It  is  23  feet  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  tumulus. 
We  explored  carefully  on  both  sides  of  the  end  wall,  but  found  nothing 
of  consequence.  Distinct  traces  of  fire  were  found  all  the  way  down  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  passage.  We  found  foundations  of  a  build- 
ing in  one  of  the  small  ridges  to  the  west.  The  other  ridges  I  apprehend 
are  similar." 

In  answer  to  further  inquiry  respecting  the  traces  of 
fire,  Mr.  Hulme  wrote  : — 

"  The  burnt  earth,  soot-flakes,  bones,  and  burnt  stones  extended  in  a  cir- 
cle of  about  a  foot  diameter,  from  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  opening 
from  the  top,  in  a  sloping  direction  to  the  north-west  end  of  the  passage, 
where  there  must  have  been,  I  think,  a  place  for  burning  the  bodies,  the 
circular  patch  being  the  remains  of  a  chimney.  The  earth  is  red ;  and,  as 
Hearne  (the  labourer)  says,  '  like  snuff.'  We  found  flakes  of  soot,  charcoal, 
and  burnt  bones.  The  burnt  earth  may  yet  be  seen  at  the  top  of  the 
opening." 

These  evidences  of  the  practice  of  cremation  are  highly 
important,  and  I  believe  quite  new. 

It  was  in  sinking  down  from  the  top,  and  at  nine  or  ten 
feet  below  it,  that  the  workmen,  on  the  27th  of  October, 
threw  out  a  small  bronze  plate,  see  Fig.  6,  p.  484,  infra.  It 
was  not  found  in  the  passage,  or  at  the  level  of  the  chamber 
(supposing  there  to  have  been  one),  but  six  or  seven  feet 
above  it,  and  incorporated  with  the  materials  of  the 
mound,  as  were  numerous  bones  and  teeth  of  ox,  horse, 
sheep,  goat,  and  swine.  I  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that, 
when  the  mound  was  formed,  it  was  lying  on  the  sur- 
face, and  was  swept  in  unintentionally.  A  few  days  later 
a  bronze  axe  (fig.  3)  was  found  at  the  surface.  It  is  of 
the  type  of  Sir  W.  Wilde's  (fig.  247)  bipennis,  sharpened 
at  both  ends,  and  perfectly  devoid  of  ornament:  weapons 
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of  this  type  can  hardly  be  called  celts  (from  celtis,  chisel), 
for  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  implement,  and  are 
more  correctly  described  as  axes.    They  appear  to  be  peeu- 


|  |  |  i  |  ^I-. INCHES 


Fig.  3.  Bronze  Axe  found  at  Greenmount. 

liarly  Irish,  for  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
contained  in  1860  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  them  ; 
and  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Bell,  of  Dungannon,  re- 
cently acquired  by  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Scottish  Antiquaries,  contained  forty  or  fifty  ;  whereas  they 
very  rarely  occur  on  the  Continent,  and  but  one  is  figured 
in  the  ''Nordiske  Oldsager."  Although  generally  regarded 
as  the  oldest  form  of  celt  (see  Kemble  in  "Horse  Ferales," 
and  Wilde,  in  "  Catalogue,"  p.  361),  partly  because  of  their 
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simplicity  and  occasional  resemblance  of  form  to  stone 
weapons,  and  partly  because  in  this  class  only  we  find 
weapons  of  unalloyed  copper,  there  appears  to  me  some 
reason  to  question  this  classification.  A  complete  series 
of  palstafs  could  be  formed,  passing  by  the  gradual  sup- 
pression of  the  side  wings,  the  elongation  of  the  body,  and 
the  broadening  of  the  edge,  into  this  type  of  axe,  and  this 
seems  a  natural  progression,  where  the  weapon  continued 
long  in  use,  as,  from  its  remote  and  insular  position,  almost 
cut  off  from  Roman  civilization,  was  probably  the  case  in 
Ireland  ;  but  the  converse  change,  diminuendo,  into  the 
narrow,  and  as  a  weapon,  inefficient  palstaf,  appears  highly 
unlikely  to  have  occurred  anywhere,  unless  attended  by 
a  physical  decline,  of  which  we  have  no  proof,  in  the  race 
wielding  them.  In  the  case  of  the  present  axe,  a  boy  play- 
ing on  the  spot,  one  Sunday  morning,  ten  days  after  the 
discovery  of  the  inscription,  saw  something  which  attracted 
his  attention,  in  or  under  a  sod  ;  and,  kicking  it  out,  it 
proved  to  be  this  axe.  The  evidence  as  to  the  place  it  came 
from  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  ar- 
riving at  facts  in  such  a  case.  It  had  either  been  drawn  up 
in  the  bucket  from  the  bottom,  towards  dusk  the  previous 
working  day,  and  so  escaped  notice,  or  it  had  been  included 
in  one  of  the  thick  sods  cut  from  the  surface  at  the  com- 
mencement. As  Mr.  Hulme  was  present  and  saw  the  con- 
tents of  every  bucket  sifted,  the  former  supposition  may  be 
confidently  excluded.  In  either  case,  it  appears,  like  a 
similar  Scandinavian  bronze  plate,  to  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  mound,  and  to  date,  as  to  its  interment,  from 
the  same  period.  The  question  of  its  antiquity  will  be 
examined  below. 

The  only  other  object  found,  besides  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bones  and  teeth  of  animals,  was  a  bone  or 


Fig.  4.    A  Harp  peg  found  at  Grecnmouiit. 


ivory  harp  peg  (fig.  4),  resembling  one  engraved  by  Sir 
\V.  Wilde  (  "  Cat.,"  p.  340),  from  the  Stokestown  Crannoge. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Franks  for  pointing  out  to  me  the 
real  nature  of  this  interesting  relie,  which  still  bears  the 
marks  of  the  friction  of  the  harp  string.  Some  visitor  had 
also  dropped  on  the  surface  an  apothecary's  two- dram 
weight,  the  cabalistic  character  on  which  served  for  a  mo- 
ment's amusement. 

The  bronze  object  to  be  now  described  is  a  narrow 
plate  3*8  inches  long,  nearly  0*6  inch  wide  towards  the 
ends,  but  narrowing  to  0*5  inch  in  the  middle,  and  nearly 
0.05  inch  thick  ;  it  weighs  nearly  half  an  oz.  One  end 
has  been  countersunk  for  riveting  to  something,  and  there 
are  two  rivets  in  it,  besides  a  third  hole,  looking  like  a 
repair.  The  workmen  described  it  as  having  some  mouldy 
substance  attached  which  they  threw  away,  doubtless  the 
remains  of  a  strap.  The  face  is  covered  with  somewhat 
peculiar  ornamentation  of  seven  loops,  deeply  incised,  with 
interlaced  ends,  as  will  be  best  understood  from  the  wood- 
cut (see  p.  4.84,  infra),  and  has  been  inlaid  with  silver,  me- 
chanichally  attached  by  beating  in.  The  same  sort  of  work 
appeared  on  a  spear-head  found  near  Muncheberg,  in  1865, 
which  bore  a  Runic  inscription,  interpreted  by  Professor 
Stephens,  u^ening  je,  "  Uning  owns  me."  The  workmanship 
of  this,  it  is  said,  exhibited  the  peculiarity  that 

"  The  letters,  and  some  curious  symbolic  figures  are  formed  by  a  spe- 
cies of  niello,  or  inlaid  work,  by  silver  bar  rods  driven  into  grooves  pre- 
viously cut  for  them."1 

Unlike  that  example,  it  exhibited  no  traces  of  the  action 
of  fire;  it  has,  however,  lain  in  contact  with  some  object  of 
iron,  the  oxide  of  which  adheres  to  it  in  spots  at  the  back. 
A  lump  of  oxide  of  iron,  possibly  the  remains  of  an  axe, 
but  of  which  the  form  could  not  be  distinguished,  and 
some  smaller  traces  of  the  same  substance,  were  met  with  in 
the  excavations.  The  ornamentation,  which  bears  a  cer- 
tain family  resemblance  to  the  so-called  chain-cable  work 
on  the  crosses  erected  by  Gaut,  the  Norwegian,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,2  is  in  a  ribbon  of  three  parallel  cuts  or  channels,. 


1  Dr.  W.  Bell,  in  "  Journal  of  British 
Archaeological  Association,"  1867,  p.  385. 

2  Sec  "  Runic  and  other  Monumental 
4th  sek,,  vol.  i. 


Remains  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  by  Rev.  J. 
G.  Cuniniing-,'  1847,  and  also  Professor 
Stephens'  Work. 

3  R 
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about  0-02  inch  wide,  and  nearly  as  deep,  varied  only  by  a 
chevron-like  deviation  from  the  curve  on  each  outside 
line.  Five  spots  stain  the  silver,  to  an  aggregate  length 
of  0*8  inch,  and  there  are  plain  traces  of  gilding,  visible 
on  inspection  under  a  microscope.  The  cuts  on  either 
side  of  the  silver  line  have  been  filled  with  a  white  paste  ; 
from  its  presence  in  two  places  where  the  silver  should  be, 
this  may  possibly  be  only  a  repair.  On  this  point  Profes- 
sor Abel  writes  : — 

"  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  enamel  in  the  channels,  but 
it  is  only  white  enamel,  which  contains  in  the  interior  of  its  mass  brown 
veins  and  patches,  due,  I  consider,  to  suboxide  of  copper,  and  probably 
formed  from  the  metal  itself  during  the  fusion  of  the  enamel.  Wherever 
the  enamel  is  fractured  or  worn  away,  these  brown  veins  and  patches  are 
shown.  The  bluish  and  green  colorations  exist  only  where  the  enamel 
has  been  entirely  removed,  and  are  most  likely  due  to  carbonate  of  copper, 
the  natural  result  of  the  exposed  partially  oxidised  surfaces.  Gold  beaten 
in  was  distinctly  visible  on  several  parts  of  the  bronze  on  my  microscopic 
examination  of  it." 

Whether,  therefore,  the  ground  of  the  pattern  were 
gilded,  or  only  bronze,  we  have  the  graceful  relief  of  bright 
silver  and  white  enamel  bands  to  form  the  pattern,  now 
lifeless  and  colourless,  exhibited  on  the  face  of  this  orna- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  its  original  purpose,  I  think  that  little 
hesitation  would  be  felt  in  describing  it  as  part  of  a  sword 
handle  or  a  belt  fitting,  but  for  the  presence  of  runes  on  the 
reverse,  where  they  would  have  been  concealed.  This  is 
not  conclusive  evidence  against  such  a  use,  for  in  the  cele- 
brated Nydam  moss-find  of  1863,  many  of  the  arrows  were 
found  marked  with  Runic  characters  where  the  feathers 
would  have  been  bound  over  them.1  The  inscription  was  in- 
tended for  identification,  or  possibly  only  for  a  charm,  and 
is  in  characters  so  fine  that  very  good  eyes  only  could  read 
them  unassisted  ;  it  may  have  been  so  attached  as  to  be 
detachable.  There  is  no  precisely  similar  example  given 
among  the  illustrations  of  the  Danish   Bronze  age  in 


1  See  Kngelhardt's  "Denmark  in  the 
Early  Iron  Age  and  Professor  Stephens 
also  observes — "Arrow.-  were  in  plenty, 
both  of  fir  and  ash;  curiou  sly  enough,  under 
the  corded  end,  most  of  these  weapons 


bear  certain  marks,  three  parallel  marks 
or  zigzags  between  two  strokes,  or  a  scor- 
ing something  liko  the  Runic  letter  L. 
"  Gentlemen's  Magazine"  for  the  year 
1803,  p.  G83. 
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Worsaaes  "Nordiske  Oldsager'  (Edit.  1859),  and  none  in 
the  less  numerous  illustrations  of  the  Iron  age  ;  but  "  the 
open  worked  plate,  decorated  with  gold  or  niello"  (Wilde, 
p.  453),  was  a  familiar  Danish  form  of  sword  handle;  and 
we  read  of  sword  handles  inlaid  with  silver  in  the  Irish 
Annals  :  — 

"  The  sword  of  Murchadh  at  that  time  [the  battle  of  Clontarf  ]  was 
inlaid  with  ornament,  and  the  inlaying  that  was  in  it  melted  with  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  striking,  and  the  burning  sword  left  his  hand  tearing 
the  fork  of  his  fist."    ("  Wars  of  the  G.  G.,"  197.) 

This  hyperbolical  description  Dr.  Todd  paraphrases  by 
saying— 

"  Murchadh's  sword  having  become  red-hot,  the  hilt  or  handle,  inlaid 
with  silver,  melted,  and  so  wounded  his  hand  that  he  was  forced  to  cast 
the  sword  away."    (Id.  clxxxv.) 

The  inlaying,  whether  with  silver  or  a  softer  metal,  is 
the  point  to  be  observed.  An  object  almost  precisely  simi- 
lar, wanting  only  the  richness  of  decoration,  was  found 
near  Maglekilde,  in  Seeland,  in  1866,  and  is  described  by 
Professor  Stephens,  whose  engraving  we  here  copy,  as  a 
small  bronze  slip  to  hang  at  the  belt,  perhaps  an  amulet. 

Pig.  5.   Runic  Plate  found  near  Maglekilde. 

This  inscription,  so  far  as  decipherable,  is  simply  the 
owners  name,  siuartIi,  followed  by  some  unintelligible 
characters.  The  name  olufr,  and  other  equally  mystical 
markings  occur  on  the  other  side  (Stephens,  p.  864). 
These  markings  seem  to  give  support  to  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  that  after  all  the  value  of  a 
Runic  inscription  in  very  early  times,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  resided  chiefly  in  certain  magical  virtues  attributed 
to  it,  not  in  its  sense  or  meaning — the  singularly  empty 
character  of  many  Runic  texts  being  almost  unaccount- 
able, if  they  are  regarded  as  inscriptions  proper.  (Roun= 
secret  writing,  magical  character,  charm.) 

The  reverse  of  the  plate  found  at  Greenmount  appears 
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at  first  sight  to  be  smooth,  save  for  slight  corrosion.  It  was 
only  on  applying  a  little  white  powder  to  clean  it,  that  the 
Runic  character  *  (h)  which  happens  to  be  nearly  central, 
caught  the  eye,  and  closer  observation  detected  a  line  of 


Fig.  6.    Runic  Tlato  (both  sides)  found  at  Grecnmount. 


twenty-four  runes,  very  faintly  inscribed,  extending  the 
whole  length.  "  Not  a  single  Danish  inscription,"  said  Dr. 
Petrie,  in  1845,  "has  ever  been  found  in  Ireland."1  "  No 
Runic  stones  or  Runic  coins  have  ever  been  found  in  Nor- 
mandy or  Ireland,"  writes  Professor  Stephens  twenty  years 
later,  "  although  this  latter  country  had  coins  struck  by 
Scandinavian  princes  earlier  than  Scandinavia  itself."  The 
ground  being  now  broken,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
many  future  discoveries  of  a  similar  character  are  in  store 
for  the  students  of  national  antiquities,  with  whom  Ireland 
abounds. 

We  have  here  twelve  characters  out  of  the  nineteen 
which  compose  the  later  Scandinavian  Futhorc,  of  which  one 
is  repeated  four  times,  two  three  times,  and  three  twice, 
giving  great  certainty  as  to  their  reading  they  are  of  re- 
markable distinctness  and  elegance,  and  present  some  pe- 
culiarities, which,  if  not  to  be  described  as  rare,  are  excep- 
tional, and  narrow  the  field  for  comparison.  The  reading 
is  in  Roman  letters. 

DOMNALSELSIIOFOThASOERThETA. 

The  penultimate  T  is  the  same  character  as  the  initial  d, 
those  two  letters  having  but  one  Runic  equivalent.  In 


1  "Round  Towers,"  p.  222. 
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every  copy  circulated  to  Runic  scholars,  on  the  first  dis- 
covery of  this  relic,  the  fourth  rune  was  written  I  (i)  and 
the  three  other  runes,  now  read  E,  were  also  read  i.  It  was 
Mr.  Franks  who,  by  calling  attention  to  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  a  central  dot  in  each  i,  making  it  e,  led  to  this 
latter  correction.  These  dots  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
in  character  from  numerous  other  minute  holes  caused  by 
corrosion  in  the  bronze.  With  regard  to  the  i  for  N,  it 
was  so  read  by  every  one,  including  the  engraver  in  his  first 
proofs.  A  query,  however,  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Haigh 
(6  Dec),  "Can  the  first  word  be  1  M  f  ?  a  faint 
side  stroke  might  easily  be  overlooked,"  induced  me  to 
scrutinize  it  more  narrowly,  and  I  also  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  the  practised  eyes  of  my  friend  Professor  Abel. 
The  result  is  the  certain  establishment  of  the  side  stroke, 
exactly  coinciding  at  its  junction  with  the  stem,  with  the 
spot  of  rust  which  the  engraver  has  shown,  but  traceable, 
under  sufficient  magnifying  power,  beyond  it.  The  rectifi- 
cation removes  so  many  difficulties  that  it  will  be  welcomed 
by  every  student  of  Irish  history.  Domhnall  (Donnell) 
is  one  of  the  commonest  regal  names  in  the  Annals  :  the 
individual  and  his  era  will  be  the  subject  of  discussion 
below.  The  report  of  Professor  Abel,  which  my  own 
observation  fully  confirms,  may  be  best  given  in  his  own 
words  :  "  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  side  stroke  to  the 
letter  K.  The  portion  nearest  the  vertical  line  is  obli- 
terated by  corrosion  of  the  metal,  but  a  great  part  of 
the  incision  exists,  beyond  any  doubt  in  my  mind,  ex- 
tending  at  the  angle  indicated  by  you  to  some  distance 
beyond  the  corroded  surface."  It  is  indeed  possible,  when 
its  existence  is  known,  to  recognize  it  on  a  photograph, 
and  the  space  between  this  letter  and  the  following  \  re- 
quires the  side  stroke  to  explain  it.  The  peculiarity  to 
which,  under  correction  of  Runic  scholars,  I  have  ventured 
to  allude,  is  the  concurrent  employment  of  the  sign  \  for  a, 
4  for  o,  h  for  n,  I  for  s,  and  for  t,  each  of  these  letters 
having  other  and  more  usual  forms,  viz.,  {,  fr,  y  and 
t  respectively.  They  agree  exactly  with  the  characters 
on  the  slabs  numbered  by  Mr  Farrer  6  and  7,  at  Maes- 
howe  in  Orkney.  Mr.  Haigh  has  also  favoured  me  with 
an  inscription  of  the  eleventh  century,  from  Fenni  Foss, 
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Norway,  which  employs  them  all ;  but  the  Maeshowe 
Futhorc  is  the  only  one  of  16  alphabets  which  exactly 
coincides  with  Futhorcs  collected  by  Professor  Stephens.1 
The  inscription,  for  example,  on  the  Hunterston  Runic 
brooch  found  in  1830,  near  Largs,  fails  in  one  point,  the 
side  strokes  of  the  o  are  to  the  right.2  The  same  is  the 
case  in  the  alphabet  inscribed,  apparently  by  an  after  hand, 
on  a  fly  leaf  of  the  famous  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  called  the 
Ormulum,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  earlier  Runic  crosses 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  date  of  which  is  about  the  com- 
mencement, or  certainly  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury,3 and  which  in  other  respects  so  closely  resemble  the 
Greenmount  runes. 

Examples  of  diversity  might  be  multiplied  to  any  ex- 
tent. Mr.  Haigh  has  furnished  me  with  two  inscriptions  ; 
one  from  Landeryd,  Sweden,  the  other  from  Yasby,  Sweden, 
both  strictly  contemporaneous  with  the  one  at  Fenni  Foss, 
but  employing  several  characters  differently  ;  and  a  good 
example,  of  English  historical  interest,  is  afforded  by  the 
inscription  to  a  certain  sytrik,  who  has  been  identified  by 
Professor  Rafn  with  the  Danish  Chieftain  sydroc  or  sidric 
(remark  the  interchange  of  T  and  d),  who  was  slain  in  a 
battle  near  Reading  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
In  this,  four  letters  out  of  our  nine  have  a  different  form 
— namely,  o,  T,  s,  and  m,4  the  N  is  in  both  forms.  The 
inscription  found  in  1852,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,5  has 
the  same  o,  but  a  different  A,  s,  and  t.  I  conceive  that  the 
evidence  of  the  writing  points,  therefore,  to  some  probable 
connexion  of  the  owner  of  the  ornament,  by  nationality 
and  epoch,  with  the  authors  of  the  Maeshowe  inscriptions. 

There  is  no  substantial  difference  between  the  interpre- 


1  u01d  Northern  Runic  Monuments," 
18G6,  p.  99,  et  acq. 

2  See  frontispiece  to  Dr.  D.  Wilson's 
"  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  Scotland,"  and 
Stephens,  p.  591. 

y  The  Norwegian  occupation  of  this  Is- 
land dates  from  A.  D.  888.  Dr.  Camming 
remarks — "Although  Professor  Munch  has 
conjectured  some  of  tho  Runic  crosses  to 
ho  of  the  ninth  century,  I  hardly  feel 
disposed  to   allow  them  an  earlier  date 


than  the  middle  of  tho  tenth  century,  or 
ahout  the  reign  of  Guttred,  the  founder  of 
Castle  Rushen,  at  which  time  we  find, 
from  the  Chronicles  of  Rushen,  Rolwer,  or 
Rolf  (an  evident  Norwegian),  Bishop  of  the 
Isle.  Cumming,"  p.  4;  and  see  Munch's 
"Chronicon  MannisB." 

4  "  Inscriptions  Runiqucs  du  Slesvig 
Meridional  par  C.  C.  Rafn,"  1861. 

4  Figured  in  "  ArchueologicalJournal," 
vol.  x.,  p.  82. 
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tations  of  the  inscription,  arrived  at  independently  by  dif- 
ferent Runic  scholars.  In  all  of  them,  the  first  word  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  owner,  the  last  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun, following  the  noun  ;  the  verb  is  the  same,  and  there 
remain  but  two  words  which  are  slightly  differently  read. 
Professor  Stephens,  of  Copenhagen,  to  whose  unfailing 
kindness  and  patient  attention  I  beg  here  to  acknowledge 
the  greatest  obligation,  remarks  : — 

ft  From  the  style  of  the  whole  piece,  I  judge  this  lave  to  date  from 
about  the  ninth  century. 

"  The  staves  are  sharply  and,  elegantly  cut,  and  belong  to  the  usual 
Scandinavian  or  later  alphabet,  not  to  the  Old  Northern  or  later  English 
stave  row. 

"As  so  often  happens  in  such  old  ristings,  there  are  no  dividing  marks 
between  the  words,  which,  consequently,  may  be  differently  interpreted, 
as  they  are  differently  divided ;  but  I  conceive  the  whole  to  be  in  good 
Scandinavian,  and  to  offer  no  difficulty  whatever,  only  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  later  alphabet  had  laid  aside  the  old  rune  for  w  (now  usually 
pronounced  v  in  Scandinavia,  but  not  in  old  times) — viz.,  J?,  and  therefore 
used  instead  commonly  the  stave  for  u,  sometimes  the  stave  for  f,  some- 
times the  stave  for  o  ;  here  the  stave  for  o  is  employed. 

"  Also,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  common  Runic  usage,  to  save  space 
and  work,  not  to  cut  a  letter  twice  when  it  ends  one  word  and  begins 
another.    Thus  here  soeetiieta  is  certainly  soertii  tiiEta.*' 

The  twenty-four  runes,  then,  I  would  divide  and 
translate  as  follows  : — 

HTM.f     1  If  1  *  4  F  4}     \     Ml^  MH 

DOMNAL        SELSHOFOTh         A         SOEETh  ThETA, 

It  is  curious  that  the  writer  should  have  used  the 
strung  letter  for  e,  and  not  the  strung  letter  for  d. 

a,  the  old  English  ah,  third  pers.  sing,  present  of  the 
verb  aga[n],  to  owe,  own. 

soERTh  for  swerth  sword,  a  form  which  this  word  has 
also  in  old  English. 

ti.eta,  acc.  sing,  neuter.,  is  the  old  north  English 
ThJET  ;  the  old  south  English  This. 

We  have  many  pieces,  both  Runic  and  non-Runic, 
bearing  the  formula 

n.  n.  owns  this. 

Mr.  Guldbrand  Vigfussen,  before  the  discovery  that  the 
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fourth  rune  is  h  and  not  I ,  pointed  out  the  probable  iden- 
tity of  domial,  as  then  read,  with  the  dufniall  of  the 
sagas,  a  well-known  Scandinavian  form  of  the  Irish  name 
DOMiiNAL.  The  Orkneyinga  Saga,  he  informs  me,  men- 
tions a  captain  of  this  name,  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney, who  slew  him  about  a.  d.  1090,  and  he  observes  that 
many  Norsemen  in  the  second  and  third  generations,  after 
settlement  in  the  west,  assumed  Gaelic  names  from  intermar- 
riage. We  have  abundant  proof  of  similar  connexions  in 
the  Irish  annals.  Brian  Borumha  and  his  cotemporary 
Malachy  (Maelseachlainn),  who  succeeded  Domhnall,  son 
of  Muircertach  Mc  Neill,  as  king  of  the  northern  part  of 
Ireland,  were  both  nearly  related  to  the  Danish  royal  fa- 
milies, although  the  latter  inflicted  on  the  Danes  one  of 
their  greatest  defeats  at  the  battle  of  Tara,  a.  d.  979  :  and 
we  are  told  at  an  earlier  period  that  "  the  Lochlanns,  then 
Pagans,  had  many  a  Gadelian  foster  son."  "  Book  of 
Rights,"  p.  41,  a.  d.  909.  The  Irish  name,  therefore,  does 
not  necessarily  involve  Irish  ownership.  Mr.  Vigfusson 
first  suggested  the  reading  seals  head,  but  his  opinion  is 
that  the  inscription  is  not  older  than  the  eleventh  century, 
based  principally  on  the  employment  of  the  form  hofotl 
instead  of  HAFOTh  :  besides,  he  remarks,  "  were  it  very  old 
we  should  have  a  diphthong  HAUFOTh."  The  nickname 
selseista  (seal's  testicle)  is  found  in  the  Sagas,  and  others 
not  unlike  it,  as  karls-hofud,  carles-head ;  arn-hofdi,  eagle- 
head;  svins-hofdi,  swines-head. 

Dr.  Edward  Charlton,  who  at  first  regarded  the  second 
selshof  word  as  a  proper  name  of  place,  now  concurs  also 
in  the  reading 

DOMHNAL  SEALSHEAD  SELSHOF  OWNS  THIS  SWORD. 

Tie  remarks  : — 

"  I  believe  that  many  of  the  Norsemen  settled  in  Ireland  may  have 
retained  the  old  Runic  writing  ;  and  besides,  domhnal  may  have  had  this 
engraved  on  his  sword  ornament  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Western  Isles,  or 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  runes  of  a  very  pure  character  were  employed 
to  a  tolerably  late  period." 

The  Rev.  Daniel  II.  Haigh,  to  whose  valuable  sugges- 
tion we  owe  the  correct  reading  of  the  name,  reads  the  line 

DOMNAL     SELSHOFOTh        A         SOER  ThETA. 
DOMNAL     SEALSHEAD     OWNS     THIS  TRAPPING. 
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He  observes : — 

"soer  seems  to  correspond  to  our  old  English  searo,  '  ornament, ' 
*  equipment,'  '  weapon.'    ThETA  is  common  Norse  for  1  this? 

Thus  on  all  hands  we  have  the  owner's  name,  and  so,  as 
on  the  magic  sword  of  Beowulph,  "  was  on  the  surface  of 
the  bright  gold  with  runic  letters  rightly  marked,  set  and 
said,  for  whom  first  was  wrought  the  sword,  the  costliest  of 
irons,  with  twisted  hilt,  and  variegated  like  a  snake"  (J.  M. 
Kemble  : — wreothen-hylt  and  wyrm-fah,  hilt- wreathed  and 
snake-rich,  line  3394,  Ed.  Thorpe).1 

"  Determiner  Tage  des  inscriptions  runiques,"  says  Pro- 
fessor C.  C.  Eafn,  "  est  le  plus  souvent  un  probleme  dont 
la  solution  presente  de  grandes  difficultes,  attendu  qu'il 
n'y  a  que  tres  peu  ou  Ton  nomme  des  personnes  qui  nous 
sont  connus  par  l'histoire."  Domhnall  is  as  common  a 
name  in  Irish  history  as  Amlaf  or  Sitric  among  the  North- 
men. There  are  more  than  thirty  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  chiefly  in  the 
latter  ;  some  of  them  are  clerics ;  of  many  of  them  nothing 
but  their  decease  is  recorded.  The  circumstances  of  this 
discovery  do  not  warrant  any  confidence  that  the  tumulus 
was  erected  over  the  remains  of  the  owner  of  our  ornament, 
or  even  that  he  lost  his  life  on  the  Ridge  of  Battles  ;  they 
only  require  his  contemporary  existence.  Nor  is  it  very 
probable  that  he  was  an  Irish  patriot.  The  adoption  of 
the  runic  character  and  the  Scandinavian  language,  no  less 
than  the  Scandinavian  nickname  Sealshead,  appears  to  me 
to  preclude  such  a  supposition.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
only  were  the  Norwegians  and  Danes  in  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  carrying  off  Irish  captives  of  both  sexes,  some  of 
whose  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sagas,  but  we  also 
know  that  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century — 

"  1  Many  Irish  forsook  their  Christian  baptism,  and  joined  the  Loch- 
lanns,  and  they  plundered  Ard-Macha,  and  carried  away  all  its  riches ; 
but  some  of  them,'  it  is  added,  '  did  penance,  and  came  to  make  satisfac- 
tion.' "2 

On  some  occasions  we  have  the  Irish  invoking  the  aid 


1  This  poem  is  attributed  by  Kemble  to  2  "  Three  Fragments  of  Irish  Annals," 
the  fifth  century.  "Beowulph,"  I.,  p.  xix.      O'Donovan,  1860,  p.  127,  A.D.  854. 
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of  the  Danes  against  the  Lochlanns  (Norwegians),  as  in 
A.  d.  852,  when  the  men  of  Munster  sent  messages  to 
Cearbhall,  son  of  Dunlaing,  to  request  that  he  would  come, 
bringing  the  Danes  with  him,  which  resulted  in  a  great 
defeat  of  the  Lochlanns  in  Co.  Tipperary. 

There  is  one  historical  Domhnal,  No.  8,  of  the  sub- 
joined selection  who  answers  the  condition  of  being  an 
ally  of  the  Danes  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  tumulus  is  of 
earlier  date  than  his  time.  He  died  peaceably,  a.  d.  976. 
"We  have  then  among  the  Domhnals  of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century. 

1.  A.  D.  832.  Domhnall,  son  of  Ui  Cennfaedladh,  king 

of  Ui  Cairbre,  gives  battle  to  the  Danes.  (Book 
of  Leinster.) 

2.  A.  D.  910.  Domhnall,  son  of  Gairbhith,  lord  of 

Conaille  (Louth),  slain  in  Upper  Kells,  Meath, 
in  battle  with  Flann,  son  of  Maeleachlainn. 

3.  A.  D.  917.  Domhnall,  son  of  Donnchadh,  slain  by 

the  Danes  in  Munster.    (Wars  of  the  G.  G.) 

4.  A.  D.  919.  Domhnall,  son  of  Flann,  son  of  Maeleach- 

lainn, Eigdamna  of  Temhair  (Tara),  defeated 
the  fleet  of  Mumhan  (Munster),  on  Loch 
Derg,  a.  d.  910,  and  was  slain  by  his  brother 
Donnchadh,  at  Bruighean  da  choga  (Bryan- 
more,  Westmeath,  "  Joyce,''  p.  279),  a.  d.  921. 

5.  A.  D.  923.  Domhnall,  son  of  Cathal,  heir  apparent 

of  Connaught,  slain  by  his  brother  Tadhg. 

6.  A.  D.  951.  Domhnall,  son  of  Donnchadh,  kills  Aedh 

the  Rigdamna  of  Temhair,  son  of  Maeil- 
monaidh. 

7.  A.  D.  961.  Domhnall,  king  of  Ireland,  plunders  Main- 

ister  Buithe  with  great  butchery.  Three  hun- 
dred foreigners  burnt  by  him  in  one  house. 
Another   Domhnall  9.  burns    Lann  Leire. 

8.  A.  D.  978.  Domhnall,  son  of  Congalach,   king  of 

Cnoghbha  (Knowth,  Meath),  and  Amblaeibh 
(Amlaf),  a  Northman  by  his  name,  defeat 
Domhnall,  son  of  Muircertach,  at  Cill-mona 
(Kilmorne,  Meath). 

9.  A.  D.  980.  Domhnall,  son  of  Muircertach,  king  of 

Temhair,  died  in  penitence.   He  made  an  expe- 
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dition  to  Loch  Erne,  A.  p.  951  ;  another,  to  Dal 
Araibhe,  in  Down  and  Antrim,  in  959  ;  trans- 
ported vessels  from  the  Blackwater  to  Loch 
Aininn  (Ennel,  Westmeath),  962  ;  burned  the 
refectory  of  Lann  Leire,when  400  persons  were 
destroyed,  970  (or  968,  "Four  Masters")  ;  ex- 
pelled from  the  sovereignty  of  Meath,  but  in- 
vaded Meath  again,  981  ;  burned  and  plun- 
dered Cluain  Eraird  (Clonard,  Meath, u  Joyce," 
224) ;  Fobhar,Disart, Tola  (Fore  and  Dysart,in 
Westmeath) ;  and  Llann  Ela  (Lynally,  Kings 
County),  972.    Plundered  shrine  of  Colum- 
cille  (Kells),  976. 
10.  A.  D.  990.  Domhnall,  son  of  Lorcan,  killed  at  Cam 
Fordroma,  "  The  cairn  or  sepulchral  heap  of 
the  long  ridge," — where  a  battle  was  fought 
by  Maelseachlainn  with  the  people  of  Tho- 
mond,  and  therefore,  not  to  be  confused  with 
our  Ridge  of  Battle. 
1  see  no  good  reason  for  supposing  any  of  these  in- 
dividuals to  have  been  the  Domnal  of  the  inscription.  It 
may  be  presumed  from  the  richness  of  the  ornament  that 
he  was  a  person  of  rank  and  consideration,  but  I  believe 
that  he  was,  as  M.  Vigfusson  has  suggested,  a  Norwegian 
with  an  Irish  name. 

Professor  Stephens  refers  the  inscription  on  internal 
evidence  to  the  ninth  century  ;  M.  Vigfusson,  on  philo- 
logical grounds,  to  the  eleventh ;  and  its  correspondence 
of  type  with  those  of  Maeshowe,  would  point  to  a  still 
later  date,  if  the  theory  of  Professor  Munch  be  adopted, 
that  the  jorsala  farar  (Jerusalem  pilgrims),  recorded  to 
have  broken  into  the  Orkhill,  in  No.  20  of  that  collection, 
really  cut  most  of  the  other  inscriptions,  and  were  the 
companions  of  Earl  Ragnall  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land,  a.  d.  1152.  This,  however,  is  an  opinion  not  shared 
by  several  of  those  who  have  best  studied  the  subject. 
Professor  Stephens  assigns  the  Maeshowe  Futhorc,  No.  6  J 
of  his  series  (but  with  a  query)  to  the  ninth  century.  Mr. 
Farrer,  the  discoverer,  says  : — 

"  Many  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  Crusaders;  but 
there  are  probably  others  of  far  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century." 
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In  fact  the  theory,  that  they  are  nearly  all  of  one 
date,  and  that  a  date  later  than  the  forcible  opening  of 
the  mound  by  the  Crusaders,  rests  upon  assumptions  which 
do  not  bear  the  character  of  proof.  Professor  Munch,  in- 
deed, in  a  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Stuart,  says:1 — "  Runes  of 
this  kind  are  never  older  than  1100  at  the  furthest,"  and  to 
his  opinion  great  weight  is  justly  due.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Stephens.  On  the  contrary,  in 
speaking  of  similar  characters  on  the  Largs  brooch,  he 
says : — 

"  Earlier  than  the  eighth  year-hundred  these  runes  cannot  be,  for  they 
are  all  Scandinavian ;  later  than  about  the  tenth,  they  cannot  be,  for  the  t 
(here  =  d)  is  not  strung  into  d."    ("  Old  Northern  R.  M."  p.  591.) 

Inferences  from  the  position  of  the  carvings,  and  the 
difficulty  of  cutting  them  unless  the  place  were  open  at  the 
top,  appear  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  precarious.  The  cham- 
ber at  Maeshowe,  which  is  only  fifteen  feet  square,  exclu- 
sive of  the  sleeping  recesses,  must  have  been  warmed,  and 
to  some  extent  lighted,  by  lamps,  probably,  like  the  Green- 
land habitations  of  the  present  day,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  people  remaining  long  in  pitch  darkness ;  or  the 
Fair  Widow,  Ingebiorg,  however  'stooping'  (seeMr.Farrer's 
inscription,  No.  8),  to  have  been  led  to  such  a  place;  and 
the  height  of  some  of  the  inscriptions  above  the  floor, 
which  is  as  much  as  eleven  feet,  however  difficult  on  other 
grounds  to  account  for,  would  present  no  difficulty  to  Vi- 
kings. People  who  could  build  and  navigate  ships  must 
have  been  familiar  with  a  ladder.  On  all  these  grounds, 
I  conceive  that  we  are  not  bound  to  accept  the  twelfth 
century  for  the  date  of  all  the  Maeshowe  inscriptions,  con- 
ceding it  to  No.  20. 

One  thing  is,  however,  beyond  dispute,  the  Greenmount 
runes  are  not  "  Old  Northern."  The  bronze  cannot  have 
belonged  to  any  Saxon  invader  of  Ireland  in  the  seventh 
century.  They  are  "  Scandinavian,"  and  it  belonged  to  the 
Norwegian  or  Danish  invaders  of  the  ninth  or  tenth. 
Earlier  it  cannot  be  than  a.  d.  795,  when  the  first  men- 


1  "Notice  of  Excavations  at  Mae-  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  "  Proceedings" 
Bhowe,"  by  J.  Stuart,  Secretary,  Society     of  the  Society,  vol.  v.,  1865. 
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tion  of  the  Gentiles  or  Pagan  Danes  (Norwegians)  occurs 
in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  ;  nor  later  than  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf,  a.  d.  1013,  when  the  Danes,  throughout  Ireland,  em- 
braced Christianity,  as  the  Danes  of  Dublin  had  done, 
according  to  Sir  J.  Ware,  so  early  as  A.  D.  948.  The  Irish, 
according  to  this  great  authority,  erected  tumuli  before 
they  embraced  the  Christian  religion  ;  "  nor  were  anciently 
the  funerals  of  the  Ostmen  unlike  while  they  remained  hea- 
thens."1 Mr.  Stuart  has  quoted  from  one  of  the  Capitularies 
of  Charlemagne  a  prohibition,  a.d.  785,  for  the  bodies  of  the 
Christianized  Saxons  to  be  carried  ad  tumulos  Paganorum.2 
Professor  Munch  repudiates,  somewhat  indignantly,  the 
notion  that  the  Cairns,  Cromlechs,  and  other  sepulchral 
monuments  of  Pagan  times,  near  Largs,  can  have  any 
connexion  with  the  expedition  of  Hacon  (a.  d.  1263),3  be- 
cause his  countrymen  were  then  Christians,  and  interred  as 
such.  In  short,  it  is  needless  to  multiply  authorities  for 
what  is  so  generally  recognized;  and  we  must  seek  between 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  and  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  for  some  event  capable  of  accounting  for  the 
erection  of  a  heathen  tumulus,  the  burning  of  bodies,  and 
the  celebration  of  a  heathen  funeral  feast  in  the  territory 
of  the  Cianachta.  I  select  from  the  annals  three  such 
events. 

The  first  presents  itself  in  the  year  a.  d.  836,  when  a 
battle  was  gained  by  the  foreigners  at  Inbhear  na  m'barc, 
over  all  the  O'Neill,  from  Sinainn  (Shannon)  to  the  sea  ; 
and  Saxolbh,  chief  of  the  foreigners,  was  slain  by  the  Ci- 
anachta. In  the  old  translation  of  the  Book  of  Ulster,  we 
read — 

"  A  battle  given  by  the  Gentiles  at  Inver-na-mark,  by  the  Nury,  upon 
0'Neils,  from  Sinainn  to  sea,  where  such  a  havoc  was  made  of  O'Neils  that 
few  but  their  chief  kings  escaped." 

I  am  aware  that  Dr.  O'Donovan  disputes  the  addition, 
by  the  Nuryy  and  considers  the  place  of  this  defeat  to  have 
been  Rath  Inbhier,  near  Bray  ;  but  it  is  a  coincidence  not 


1  "  Ware,"  ii.,  p.  145.  les,"  p.  97,  to  earlier    prohibitions  of 

*  "  Proc.  of  Soc.  of  Antiq.  of  ScotlM"     burning  tbe  dead. 
Tol.  v. ;  and  see  references  in  "  Horse  Fera-        3  "  Chronicon  Manniae,"  p.  123. 
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to  be  entirely  passed  over,  that  Annagassan,  which  in 
primitive  geography  might  be  described  as  by  the  Nury, 
answers  remarkably  to  the  conditions  of  an  "  inlet  of  the 
barques."  It  is  about  half  a  day's  sail,  or  twenty  miles,  from 
the  head  of  Carlingford  Lough  ;  and  O'Donovan  himself, 
in  another  place,  concedes  the  proximity.  Referring  to  a 
great  battle  of  two  chiefs  of  the  Lochlanns  (a.  d.  851), 
against  the  Danes,  at  Snamh  Aighnech  (which  is  Carling- 
ford Lough),  he  remarks — "  Near  which,  at  a  place  called 
Linn  Duachaill,  the  Norwegians  had  a  strong  fortress."1 
Linn  Duachaill,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  Annagassan- 
Here  two  small  rivers,  the  Nith  now  called  the  Dee,  and 
the  Glyde,  unite  their  waters  at  one  mouth,  flowing  the 
one  from  the  north-west,  the  other  from  the  south-west, 
and  afford  at  certain  seasons  access  for  large  boats  to  some 
miles  of  country.  The  character  of  either  river  has  been 
a  good  deal  altered,  by  artificial  treatment,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  character  of  the  ancient  banks  in  many  places, 
that  they  once,  and,  perhaps,  as  recently  as  a  thousand 
years  ago,  were  streams  of  much  greater  volume.  Mr.  K. 
Manning  of  the  Board  of  Works,  Dublin,  informs  me  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  River  Dee  was  twenty-six  feet 
wide,  and  six  feet  deep,  at  one  mile  above  its  junction  with 
the  Glyde.  While  the  latter,  at  the  same  distance  above 
its  junction  with  the  Dee,  was  fifty  feet  wide  and  seven  feet 
deep  ;  this  was  partly  the  effect  of  shoals  at  the  mouth, 
since  removed.  They  would  at  that  time  have  been  navi- 
gable for  boats  drawing  two  feet  water  for  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles  inland.  A  shoal  in  the  River  Glyde, 
one  mile  above  the  Dee,  proved  to  be  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  bones  of  animals,  chiefly,  to  the  best  of  Mr.  Man- 
ning's recollection,  those  of  sheep  and  oxen  ;  they  were  so 
numerous  as  to  sell  for  20/.  or  30/., — probably  the  result 
of  some  flood.  The  only  other  discoveries  were  a  brass 
pot,  perhaps  like  that  presented  to  St.  Patrick  by  Daire, — 
u  ceneus  mirabilis  transmarinus"  an  imported  article,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  perforated  strainer  and  ladle  :  a 
peggin  bound  by  brass  hoops  perforated  in  a  pattern  :  and 


1  "Three  Fragments,"  p.  121. 
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an  enamelled  ornament  or  button,  which  was  inside  this 
vessel.  These  objects  are  believed  to  be  at  present  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  next  event  is  in  the  year  a.  d.  852,  when  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  and  of  the  Four  Masters  tell  us  that 
a  fleet  of  the  Black  Gentiles  (the  Danes)  first  came  to 
Dublin,  and  plundered,  after  great  slaughter,  the  fortress 
erected  by  the  White  Gentiles  ;  (the  Finngall,  or  Norwe- 
gians), and  there  was  soon  after  a  great  battle  at  Linn 
Duachaill,  the  place  just  referred  to,  in  which  the  Danes 
were  victorious ;  and  Dr.  Todd,  from  whose  translation  of 
the  ancient  MS.  of  the  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,1 
this  is  derived,  adds  in  a  note : — 

"Linn  Duachaill  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  called  Casan  Linne. 
This  river  is  mentioned  in  the  circuit  of  Ireland,  as  a  station  south  of 
Glen  Bighe,  or  the  Yale  of  Newry,  and  between  it  and  Ath  Gabhle,  or  the 
Boyne.  Part  of  the  name  of  Casan  Linne  is  preserved  in  the  name  of 
Annagassan  (Aonach  g'casain,  Fair  of  Casan),  a  village  at  the  tidal  opening 
of  the  Rivers  Glyde  and  Dee.  There  is  a  townland  called  the  Linns,  in 
the  parish  of  Gernonstown,  which  runs  down  along  the  sea  to  Annagassan 
bridge.  The  Casan  Linne  was  probably  the  river  now  called  the  Glyde  ; 
and  Linn  Duachaill  must  have  been  at  the  united  mouths  of  the  Glyde 
and  Dee  (Nith).  Tor  this  information,"  he  adds,  "the  editor  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Reeves." 

Between  the  years  a.  d.  876  and  916,  the  same  chro- 
nicle informs  us — 

"  There  was  some  rest  to  the  men  of  Erinn  for  a  period  of  forty  years, 
without  ravage  of  the  foreigners."2 

It  was  the  period  in  which  the  Norwegians,  under 
Harold  Haarfager,  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  were  engaged  in  extending  their  conquests  to  the 
Sudreys  and  Orkneys,  and  although  there  are  abundant 
evidences  in  the  Annals  that  the  rest  of  the  men  of  Erinn 
was  of  a  qualified  nature,  it  is  probable  that  the  coasts  of 
Down,  Louth,  and  Meath,  may  have  enjoyed  comparative 
repose. 

In  a.  d.  921,  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  again 
conduct  us  to  this  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  they  record 


]  "The  Wars  of  the.  Gaedhil  with  the     Henthorn  Todd,  D.  D.,  1867,  published 
Gaill,  or  the  Invasions  of  Ireland  by  the     for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  p.  lzii. 
Danes  and  other  Norsemen."  By  James        2  Id. 
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"  The  plundering  of  Feara  Arda,  and  Lann  Leire  (see  supra,  p.  471), 
and  Fearna  Rois  (near  Drogheda),  by  the  foreigners," 

who  probably  landed  at  Annagassan.  In  the  pathetic 
words  of  the  chronicler  : 

"  Until  the  sand  of  the  sea,  or  the  grass  of  the  field,  or  the  stars  of 
heaven  are  counted,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  recount,  or  to  enumerate,  or  to 
relate  what  the  Gaedhil,  all  without  distinction,  suffered  from  them,  whe- 
ther men  or  women,  boys  or  girls,  laics  or  clerics,  freemen  or  serfs,  old  or 
young  ;  indignity,  outrage,  injury,  and  oppression.  In  a  word,  they 
killed  the  kings  and  the  chieftains,  the  heirs  to  the  crown,  and  the  royal 
princes  of  Erinn :  they  killed  the  brave  and  the  valiant,  and  the  stout 
knights,  champions,  and  soldiers,  and  young  lords,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  heroes  and  warriors  of  the  entire  Gaedhil ;  many  were  the  blooming, 
lively  women  ;  and  the  modest,  mild,  comely  maidens  ;  and  the  pleasant, 
noble,  stately  blue-eyed  young  woman ;  and  the  gentle  well  brought  up 
youths ;  and  the  intelligent  valiant  champions,  whom  they  carried  off 
into  oppression  and  bondage  over  the  broad  green  sea.  Alas  !  many  and 
frequent  were  the  bright  and  brilliant  eyes  that  were  suffused  with  tears, 
and  dimmed  with  grief  and  despair,  at  the  separation  of  son  from  father, 
and  daughter  from  mother,  and  brother  from  brother,  and  relatives  from 
their  race  and  from  their  tribe."1 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
connect  the  "  Ridge  of  Battle"  too  positively  with  any  one 
epoch  ;  but  I  have  found  no  records  which  fit  the  locality 
nearly  so  well  as  those  here  quoted ;  and  if  Professor  Munch 
is  correct  in  his  belief,  that,  from  A.  D.  989  to  a.  d.  1080, 
the  Island  of  Man,  that  perpetual  source  of  piratical  de- 
scents on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,2  was  an  appendage  to 
the  Norwegian  kingdom  of  Dublin,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  coast  of  Louth  was  free  from  them  during  that  long 
interval.  The  character  of  the  runes,  as  I  have  attempted 
to  show,  as  well  as  the  ornamentation,  suggest  a  connexion 
with  the  race  that  settled  in  that  island.  Neither  the  relic 
nor  the  tumulus  in  which  it  was  found  can,  I  think,  be  of 
so  late  a  date  as  a.  d.  1080  ;  and  if  earlier  than  A.  d.  979, 
there  appears  to  be  no  event  with  which  they  may  be  so 
well  connected  as  the  battle  of  Linn  Duachaill  in  a.d.  85'2. 

This  event  also  but  slightly  preceded  the  first  conquest 
of  the  Orkneys  by  Harold  Haarfager,  a.  d.  880 ;  and  as  we 


1  "Wars  of  G.  G.,"  xxxvii.,  p.  43.  The  ring  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
writer  of  this  passage  is  apparently  refer-        2  See  Munch,  "  Chronicon  Manniaj." 
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read  about  the  same  time  that  the  Danes  in  Ireland  "left 
not  a  cave  underground  that  they  did  not  explore,"1  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  conspicuous  mound  of 
Maeshowe  escaped  their  cupidity.  It  is  always  regarded  as 
the  work  of  a  race  who  long  preceded  the  coming  in  of  the 
Norse  population,2  and  was  probably  then  first  broken  open  ; 
we  have  examples  of  repeated  forcible  entry  into  mounds. 
The  runes  on  slabs  6  and  7,  which  Mr.  Stephens  regards3 
as  "  among  the  most  ancient  of  the  carvings"4  may  have 
been  cut  not  long  after.  As  we  have  already  seen,  they 
are  identical  in  every  letter  with  these  cut  on  this  Irish 
relic,  and  must,  as  we  conceive,  belong  to  the  same  Scan- 
dinavian family,  and  nearly  the  same  epoch. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  (p.  479,  supra)  to  the 
bronze  axe  or  celt,  weighing  nearly  20  oz.,  found  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  I  have  ventured  to  hint  that  it  may  have 
been  interred  at  the  same  time,  and  in  use  in  the  same 
age.  Sir  W.  Wilde  has  remarked,5  that  even  the  adoption 
of  metallic  implements 

"  "Was  neither  sudden  nor  universal,  for  so  late  as  the  ninth  century, 
stone  weapons  were  still  used  in  Ireland,  and  stone  implements  were  fa- 
bricated with  metal,  probably  even  with  iron  tools." 

And  we  may  infer  with  him,  elsewhere,6  that  bronze 
swords 

«  Very  likely  continued  in  use  until  the  general  employment  of  iron, 
and  even  for  long  after.' ' 

A  Celtic  tumulus  was  opened  at  Anet,  near  Berne,  in 
1848,  which  yielded  among  other  objects, une  de  ces 
haches,  ou  coins,  en  bronze  communement  appeles  haches 
celtiques,"  which  Dr.  Todd  regarded  as  of  a  date  long  sub- 
sequent to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that 
country  ;  that  is,  later,  and  probably  much  later,  than  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century.7 

Unfortunately,  the  Irish  Annals,  while  abounding  in 
vivid  poetic  descriptions  of  battles,  deal  for  the  most  part 


1  "Wars  of  G.  G.,"  xxv.  a.  d.  866,  p.25. 

2  J.  Stuart.  "Proc.  Soc.  A.  S.,"  vol.  v. 

3  Stephens,  p.  757. 
<  Id. 

4TH  SElt.,  VOL.  I. 


5  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  "  p.  350. 

6  Id.,  p.  440. 

7  "  Proc.  of  Koyal  Irish  Academy," 
vol.  vii.,  p.  42. 

3  T 
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in  general  language  with  the  equipments  of  the  warriors. 
We  are  left  to  guess  whether  the — 

u  Two  thickheaded,  wide  socketed  battle  spears,  with  their  rings  of 
gold  about  their  necks" — 

Which  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  wielded  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Magh  Leana,1  were  of  bronze  or  iron  ;  but  we  are 
informed  that  this  hero  of  the  second  century  employed 
the  former  metal  for  defensive  armour  : — 

"  He  put  his  light  strong  leg  armour,  made  of  fine-spun  thread  of 
Finndruine  upon  his  legs." 

And  this  is  explained  by  Mr.  O'Curry  to  be — 

"  A  kind  of  fine  bronze  used  chiefly  in  ornamental  works  by  the  artists 
of  ancient  Erin."2 

There  are  also  more  direct  passages  which  support  the 
view  that  the  employment  of  bronze  may  have  descended 
many  centuries  beyond  the  Christian  Era  : — 

"  The  stipend  of  the  King  of  Drung,  which  is  not  small. 
From  the  King  of  Eire — 'tis  not  contemptible; 
Three  curved  narrow  swords, 

And  three  ships  very  beautiful." — "  Book  of  Rights,"  p.  85. 

I  believe  that  an  ancient  curved  narrow  sword  of  iron  is 
unknown  in  any  collection  ;  but  the  description  applies 
exactly  to  the  ordinary  bronze  weapon,  and  it  is  perhaps 
in  Drung  (Kerry)  that  their  employment  would  linger 
the  longest : — 

u  Whoever  wishes  for  a  speckled  boss, 

And  a  sword  of  sore  inflicting  wounds, 
And  a  green  javelin  for  wounding  wretches, 

Let  him  go  early  in  the  morning  to  Ath-Cliath.3 

"  This  day  Bruide  fight3  a  battle  for  the  land  of  his  grandfather. 
Unless  the  Son  of  God  wish  it  otherwise,  he  will  die  in  it. 
To-day,  the  son  of  Oswy  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  green  swords."4 


1  "  The  Battle  of  Magh  Leana."  Trans- 
lated by  Eugene  O'Curry,  1855,  p.  113. 

2  O'Donovan,  however,  defines  it  as 
a  metal  which  would  be  represented  by 
wbat  we  call  German  silver  ("  Three  Frag- 
ments/' p.  77),  and  is  followed  by  Sir  W. 
Wilde.    The  white  metal  of  the  exquisite 


Ardagh  chalice,  found  in  1869,  would, 
according  to  this  identification,  be  Finn- 
druine, but  it  seems  a  metal  ill  adapted 
for  any  purpose  of  defence. 

3  "  Four  Masters,"  a.d.  919. 

4  Three  Fragments  tranal.  by  O'Dono- 
van, 1800,  p.  111. 
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I  do  not  venture  to  affirm  that  the  ascribing  to  a 
weapon  the  colour  assumed,  by  bronze,  when  not  kept 
bright,  amounts  to  proof  that  such  was  the  metal  em- 
ployed ;  but  it  favours  such  a  view.  The  description  is 
not  applicable  to  iron  weapons,  and  the  epithet  seems  not 
very  likely  to  have  been  applied  to  the  shafts  or  mountings. 
We  find  it  applied  to  a  Danish  spear  in  an  age  when  we 
know  that  the  Danes  used  iron  exclusively :  "  strong,  broad, 
green,  sharp,  rough,  dark  spears,  in  the  stout,  bold,  hard 
hands  of  freebooters,"  were  plied  at  Clontarf ;  but  to  this 
it  may  be  answered,  that,  when  an  epithet  has  once  ac- 
quired a  fixed  poetic  use,  it  is  apt  to  be  employed  long  after 
it  has  ceased  to  be  literally  correct.  We  still  talk  of  our 
wooden  walls  and  our  hearts  of  oak,  in  metaphors  quite  out 
of  date  :  but  when  we  read  of  red  gold,  purple  mantles, 
red  cloaks,  blue  cloaks,  we  understand  the  language  lite- 
rally,1 and  probably  any  one  reading  of  blue  swords,  would 
at  once  associate  the  epithet  with  weapons  of  steel  or  iron, 
to  which,  in  fact,  it  belongs.  Thus  we  read  of  Donagh 
Mac  Namara  : — "  His  expert,  keen-pointed,  blue-coloured, 
and  neat-engraved  dart,  ....  his  long  blue-edged,  bright- 
steeled,  sharp-pointed  dagger  and  certain  captives  are 
exhorted  "  to  shake  and  rattle  the  beautiful  bright  iron 
chains  which  are  fastened  to  your  well  formed  fetters  of 
blue  iron,"  for  "  there  was  a  bright  fetter  of  blue  iron  be- 
tween every  two  of  the  heroes  of  the  race  of  Conall  and 
Eoghan  at  that  time."2 

But  we  have  this  very  term  applied  to  a  sword,  in  a 
passage  which  applies  the  other  term  to  a  spear  : — 

"  There  is  Domhnall  in  the  battle. 
#       #       #       p       #       #  # 
Oh,  the  size  of  the  expert  blue  sword, 
Which  is  in  his  valiant  right  hand, 
And  the  size  of  his  great  shield  beside  it ! 
The  size  of  his  broad  green  spear  !3 

The  term  has,  in  fact,  been  used  in  bardic  versions  of  events 
of  so  early  a  date,  that,  if  they  have  any  historical  basis 


1  Book  of  Rights,  passim.  by  0' Donovan,  1842,  p.  197. 

2  The  Battle  of  Magh  Kath,  translated       "  3  Id.,  p.  194. 
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at  all,  we  must  suppose  bronze  weapons  to  have  been  in 
use  in  Ireland.    Thus : — 

"  There  came  not  [to  the  battle  of  the  ford  of  Cormar]  a  man  of  Lobar' s 
people  without  a  broad  green  spear,  nor  without  a  dazzling  shield,  nor 
without  a  Liagh-lamha-liach,  (a  champion's  hand  stone)  stowed  away  in 
the  hollow  cavity  of  his  shield."1 

This  was  in  the  first  century,  b.  c. 

The  annals  of  the  "  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  and  the  Gaill," 
again,  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  superiority  of  the  Danish 
weapons  ;  even  so  late  as  the  Norm  an  conquest — 

"  Unequal  they  engaged  in  the  battle, 
The  foreigners  and  the  Gaedhil  of  Teamhair, 
Pine  linen  shirts  on  the  race  of  Conn, 
And  the  Foreigners  one  mass  of  iron.2 

and  the  occurrence^  of  "  masses  of  iron"  among  the  regal 
tributes  in  li  The  Book  of  Rights,"  recalling  one  of  the  prizes 
in  the  Homeric  games,3  suggests  that,  in  both  cases,  the  metal 
had  a  character  of  rarity,  consistent  with  the  contempora- 
neous use  of  bronze  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  equally 
suitable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  iron  is  produced 
in  Ireland  to  this  day.4  The  battle  axe,  singularly  enough, 
is  not  mentioned  as  a  weapon  in  the  metrical  account  of 
the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath.5  It  cannot  have  been  in  very 
general  use  at  that  date  ;  and  the  statement  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  that  the  Irish  employed  "  broad  axes  ex- 
cellently well  steeled,"  in  the  twelfth  century,  does  not 
preclude  the  supposition  that  some  bronze  axes,  may  have 
been  seen  on  the  battlefield  as  late  as  the  ninth.  I  can- 
not otherwise  account  for  the  presence  of  one  in  this 
tumulus,  if  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  found 
have  been  correctly  ascertained. 


1  Quoted  by  Sir  William  Wilde,  "  Cata- 
logue," p.  73. 

2  "  Miscellany  of  the  Celtic  Soc,"  p.  70. 

3  See  "  Iliad,"  Book  xxiii ;  "  Book  of 
Eights,"  pp.  07-105. 

4  There  is  au  anecdote  in  the  life  of  St. 
Columba,  as  to  the  use  of  iron  in  his  day, 
which  may  be  quoted  for  its  simplicity. 
The  saint  was  besought  by  a  brother,  to 
give  his  blessing  to  a  weapon  adjugulan- 


dos  tamos  vel  hovcs  :  he  does  as  requested ; 
but  warns  the  petitioner,  "  Ferrum  quod 
lencdixi,  confido  in  Domino  meo  quia  nec 
honnninec  pecori  nocelit;"  accordingly  the 
brother,  "  vallum  egressus  monasterii,  lovem 
jugular e  volcns,  tribus firmis  vicilus,  et  forte 
impulsione  conatus,  nec  tamen  potuit  etiam 
ejus  transfigere  pellcm  /" — (Reeves'  "  St. 
Columba,"  p.  143). 

5  Sec  OVDonovan's  note,  p.  192. 
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I  will  conclude  these  remarks  by  one  or  two  state- 
ments, called  for  by  certain  inaccurate  reports,  such  as 
generally  obtain  currency  on  these  occasions: — 

(a)  .  The  bronze  ornament  was,  by  the  workmen's 
account,  attached  to  something  in  a  very  rotten  and  mouldy 
state,  doubtless  a  strap  of  leather.  The  presence  of  the 
cavity  at  the  top  of  the  mound  ensured  a  great  percolation 
of  water,  and  at  the  time  of  the  excavations,  which  were 
during  and  after  heavy  rain,  the  soil  below  it  was  very 
wet.  They  threw  this  strap  away,  and  it  could  not  be 
found. 

(b)  .  We  discovered  no  sign  of  an  interment,  either  at 
the  level  of  the  bronze,  or  at  the  level  of  the  passage. 
Professor  Carte,  of  Dublin,  who  has  kindly  examined  about 
the  third  of  a  bushel  of  bones  and  teeth  from  the  mound,  can 
find  no  human  remains  among  them.  These  bones  and 
teeth  were  found  scattered  throughout  the  soil  moved, 
which  I  calculated  at  about  fifty-two  cubic  yards.  They 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  much  more  abundant  in 
one  place  than  another.  Professor  Carte  had  fully  half  of 
what  were  thrown  out. 

(c)  .  The  marrow  bones  were  all  split,  and  many  of 
them  bore  marks  of  the  fire,  but  no  mark  of  having  been 
gnawed.  A  great  proportion  of  them  were  of  young  and  im- 
mature animals,  such  as  would  be  preferred  for  food ;  and 
were  probably  consumed  in  larger  proportion  in  early 
ages,  than  is  the  modern  practice,  from  the  difficulty  of 
feeding  them  in  winter.  For  this  suggestion,  I  am  indebted 
to  Professor  Rolleston.  The  fact  is  shown  by  many  of  the 
teeth  in  the  jaws  found  not  having  completely  pierced  the 
gums.  They  give  the  idea  of  a  great  funeral  feast  having 
been  held  on  the  spot,  the  relics  of  which  were  gathered 
up  with  the  surface  soil,  to  form  the  mound. 

(d)  .  The  base  of  the  mound  in  the  centre,  or  at  the 
north  end  of  the  excavation,  seemed  to  be  composed  almost 
wholly  of  sea  sand ;  this  was  not  observed  at  the  south  end. 
A  cut  was  made  in  one  of  the  transverse  ridges  across  the 
top  of  the  Druim,  and  this  too  disclosed,  at  a  depth  of  not 
more  than  two  or  three  feet,  a  pure  dry  sea  sand,  contain- 
ing minute  fragments  of  shells  and  a  little  lime,  probably 
arising  from  their  decay.    The  inference  seemed  to  be  that 
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the  ridge  itself  was  once  a  promontory  washed  by  the  sea, 
although  it  is  now  a  mile  and  a  half  distant ;  but  that 
such  was  the  case  so  recently  as  the  ninth  century  is  dis- 
proved by  the  allusions  to  the  port  of  Annagassan  in  the 
Annals,  and  by  the  present  elevation  of  the  ground  ;  the 
base  of  the  mound  is  above  the  100  feet  contour  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  It  creates,  however,  a  difficulty  in 
determining  how  much  of  it  is  artificial,  which  cannot  be 
solved  until  further  excavations  have  been  made. 

(e).  The  centre  of  the  tumulus  appeared  to  have  the 
character  of  a  true  cairn.  It  was  composed  of  a  mass  of 
portable  round  stones  of  moderate  size,  perhaps  all  under 
the  quarter  of  a  cubic  foot.  The  section  presented  at  the 
south  end  was  a  dry  gravel,  for  about  five  feet  above  the 
passage,  then  as  much  alluvial  soil,  then  two  feet  of  a 
coarser  gravel,  then  bands  of  clay  and  gravel,  for  four  or 
five  feet  more.  There  was  nothing  particularly  artificial 
in  its  appearance. 

(/).  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  long  passage,  5  feet 
high,  and  3  feet  4  in.  wide,  leading  apparently  to  nothing, 
and  with  nothing  evidently  sepulchral  about  it,  may  have 
been  somehow  constructed  for  shelter  or  concealment. 
Unless,  however,  further  explorations  should  show  a  con- 
nexion with  undiscovered  subterranean  chambers  of  larger 
dimensions,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  theory  is  untenable. 
The  space  is  too  contracted  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  any  access 
to  it  ;  and  it  is  almost  incredible  that  so  much  labour 
should  have  been  expended  on  such  a  structure,  at  a  date 
when  the  Round  Towers  and  other  architectural  remains 
show  the  Irish  to  have  been  capable  of  building  masonry 
structures  above  ground,  in  which  they  would  have  been 
much  more  secure  against  their  enemies. 
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At  a  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  apartments  of  the 
Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday 
July  the  5th,  1871, 

Maurice  Lenihan,  J.  P.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  in  the  Chair  ; 

The  following  election  to  a  Fellowship  took  place: — 

George  Stewart,  Manager  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland, 
Enniskillen  :  proposed  by  W.  F.  Wakeman. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Association  were  ad- 
mitted to  Fellowships  : — 

The  Eev.  M.  H.  Close;  and  Laurence  Waldron,  D.  L. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  begged  leave  to  propose  the 
admission  to  Fellowship,  honoris  causa,  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  meeting,  Maurice  Lenihan,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  the  Historian 
of  Limerick,  and  to  whom  the  Association  was  largely  in- 
debted for  many  valuable  services  rendered,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  the  contribution  to  their  Journal  of  the 
manuscript  of  Dr.  Arthur's  Fee-book. 

Mr.  Lenihan  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gregory,  Westcourt,  Callan  ;  James 
Frost,  J.  P.,  Ballymorris,  Cratloe,  Co.  Clare  ;  Messrs.  J. 
Parker  and  Co.,  Booksellers  and  Publishers,  Oxford  ;  and 
Thomas  Bosworth,  Bookseller  and  Publisher,  198,  High 
Holborn,  London  ;  proposed  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves. 

George  Innis,  St.  James'  Cottage,  Kilkenny :  proposed 
by  J.  B.  Fitzsimons,  M.  D. 

G.  Henry  Wallis,  South  Kensington  Museum  :  pro- 
posed by  George  M.  Atkinson. 

4th  ser.,  vol.  i.  3  U 
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William  A.  Hindi,  Longwood  Avenue,  Dublin  :  pro- 
posed by  J.  R.  Joly,  M.  D. 

Patrick  J.  Roche,  New  Ross  :  proposed  by  W.  A. 
Mahony. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Graves,  Dr.  Riggs  was  elected 
Honorary  Local  Secretary  for  Armagh,  and  Albert  Courte- 
naye,  F.  R.  H.  A.  A.  I.,  Honorary  Local  Secretary  for 
Clogheen. 

Mr.  Graves  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Courtenaye  express- 
ing his  regret  to  find  that  neither  a  seal  for  official  docu- 
ments, nor  a  form  of  diploma  for  Fellows,  was  possessed  by 
the  Association.  He  "  thought  that  with  their  favourable 
financial  prospects,  such  wants  ought  to  be  supplied. 
Every  Fellow  would  be  glad  to  pay  a  fee  of  5s.  for  such  a 
document  attesting  his  position  in  the  Association,  and 
thus  no  expense  would  be  entailed  on  the  funds.  Why  not 
advertise  for  a  design,  and  give  a  small  premium  for  the 
best?" 

The  Chairman  fully  concurred  in  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Courtenaye.  Every  Fellow  would  naturally  wish  to 
possess  a  tangible  diploma  of  Fellowship. 

Mr.  Graves  did  not  consider  a  Fellow  ought  to  be 
charged  any  additional  fee  for  a  document  of  the  kind.  As 
regarded  a  design  for  a  form  of  diploma  of  Fellowship,  they 
need  not  advertise  for  it,  as  he  had  in  his  possession  an  ad- 
mirable design  for  the  very  purpose,  made  by  their  late 
deeply  regretted  associate,  George  V.  Du  Noyer.  The 
frame- work  was  an  Hiberno-Romanesque  Church  doorway, 
the  details  principally  taken  from  the  Killeshin  doorway, 
Queen's  County. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Du 
Noyer's  design  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  that  a  device  for 
a  seal  might  be  suggested  by  Mr.  Graves  himself ;  Mr. 
Bracken  pointing  out  that  it  was  due  to  Kilkenny,  as  hav- 
ing had  the  honour  of  establishing  the  Association,  that 
the  device  should  have  some  feature  connecting  it  with 
that  city  or  district. 

Mr.  Graves  said  that  he  would  lay  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  de- 
sign before  the  next  meeting,  and  it  could  then  be  adopted 
if  approved. 

The  following  presentations  were  received  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors  :  — 
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A  thick  folio  manuscript  book,  being  a  compilation  of 
the  pedigrees  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Norman  families  of 
Wexford,  most  beautifully  transcribed  by  the  donor  from 
the  original  MS.  compiled  by  the  late  Herbert  F.  Hore  : 
presented  by  J.  Ennis  Mayler,  F.  R.  H.  A.  A.  L 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Prim,  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son, a  special  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Mayler  for 
his  most  valuable  present,  and  the  great  trouble  and  care 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  work  of  copying  it. 

"  Christ  Church  Cathedral  and  the  Synod  Hall":  pre- 
sented by  the  Author. 

This  paper,  reprinted  with  an  illustration  from  the 
"  Irish  Builder,"  advocated  a  re-consideration  of  the  site 
proposed  by  Mr.  Street  for  the  new  Synod  Hall  in  con- 
nexion with  the  restoration  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  expressed  his  confidence,  in 
which  the  meeting  fully  concurred,  that  so  eminent  an 
architect  as  Mr.  Street  would,  if  possible,  secure  a  site 
which  would  enable  two  such  important  buildings  to  be 
grouped  so  as  to  give  "  each  to  each  a  double  charm." 

A  collection  of  very  beautiful  photographs  of  numerous 
antiquities  preserved  in  his  own  cabinet,  amongst  them 
a  bronze  sword  retaining  its  original  handle  of  bone, 
the  second  of  the  kind  as  yet  recorded  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Ireland  :  presented  by  A.  Knight  Young,  J.  P., 
Monaghan. 

A  series  of  valuable  photographs  of  buildings  and  ob- 
jects of  antiquity  in  and  near  Dover,  including  views  of 
Dover  Castle,  Kit's  Coty  house — the  great  Kentish  crom- 
leachs  so  called,  &c.  ;  also  "  Dover,  by  Samuel  J.  Davis, 
with  Photographic  Illustrations  by  Russell  Sedgfield,"; 
London,  1869  :  presented  by  Captain  T.  Bigoe  Williams. 

An  old  twelve-pounder  cannon-ball,  found  at  Newbawn 
Castle,  near  Carrigburn,  Co.  Wexford:  presented  by  J. 
Ennis  Mayler,  F.  R.  H.  A.  A.  I. 

A  stone  axe  from  the  South-sea  Islands  mounted  for 
use  ;  the  manner  in  which  the  stone  was  attached  to  the 
handle  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  our 
Irish  stone  celts  were  mounted  in  primeval  times:  present- 
ed, through  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakenian,  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Enniskillen. 
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Several  objects  found  in  sinking  the  shaft  to  ascertain 
the  depth  at  which  a  secure  foundation  could  be  obtained 
for  the  piers  of  the  proposed  new  bridge  of  St.  John,  Kil- 
kenny. They  consisted  chiefly  of  portions  of  old  iron 
buckles,  and  conglomerates  formed  by  the  oxidization 
of  iron  amongst  pebbles.  There  were  some  animal  bones, 
which  having  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Foot,  of  Dublin,  he 
decided  that  they  belonged  to  a  ruminant — most  probably 
a  deer.  Four  coins  were  found,  two  of  silver,  being  res- 
pectively coins  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  and 
two  of  copper,  one  being  a  halfpenny  of  George  IL,  and 
the  other  so  worn  as  not  to  be  recognizable.  These  might 
be  considered  an  earnest  of  more  important  and  interesting 
remains  of  antiquity,  likely  to  be  found  in  the  course  of 
the  work  of  erecting  the  new  bridge.  Also  a  measured 
drawing  of  one  remaining  arch  belonging  to  the  old  bridge 
of  St.  John,  which  was  in  great  part  swept  away  by  the 
flood  of  1763.  This  arch  was  to  be  seen  within  the  pre- 
sent mouth  of  the  main  sewer  of  the  city ;  it  seemed  to 
have  been  a  land-arch  of  the  old  bridge  :  presented  by 
Peter  Burtchael,  C.  E.,  County  Surveyor,  Kilkenny. 

A  photograph — an  engraved  copy  of  which  forms  the 
plate  which  faces  this  page — of  a  fictile  vessel,  found  about 
the  year  1840  at  a  place  called  "  Yellow  Jack's  Carn,"  in 
the  townland  of  Altegarron  on  the  slopes  of  Divis  mountain 
near  Belfast  ;  now  in  the  possession  of  James  Hunter,  Esq., 
Dunmurry,  Co.  Antrim  ;  the  original  was  5  inches  high, 
6|  inches  in  diameter  at  the  broadest  part,  and  6  inches 
in  diameter  across  the  mouth.  The  bottom  was  plain  : 
presented  by  W.  H.  Patterson,  Belfast. 

Mr.  Graves  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Lord  Courtown,  in  which  his  lordship  mentioned  that  he 
had  heard  from  the  Hon.  L.  G.  Dillon,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  Round  Tower  of  Kilmacduagh  had  fallen,  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  structure  was  in  a  perilous  condition. 
Lord  Courtown  asked — "Could  further  damage  be  stayed 
by  an  appeal  to  the  public  ?" 

The  meeting  expressed  much  concern  at  this  intelli- 
gence, and  requested  Mr.  Graves  to  communicate  with  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Dillon,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  the 
damage,  and  what  course  might  be  taken  to  stay  any  fur- 
ther injury. 
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Mr.  Courtenaye,  F.  R.  H.  A.  A.  L,  Clogheen,  communi- 
cated a  curious  legend  which  he  had  recently  picked  up  at 
Ardfinnan  Castle. 

"  There  remains  embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  mill  there  (a  portion  of 
which  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  Castle  the  erection  of  which  is  attri- 
buted to  King  John)  a  square  stone  bearing  an  almost  effaced  bas-relief 
figure  of  a  woman's  head.  The  stone  is  about  15  inches  square,  about 
15  inches  above  the  level  of  the  road,  and  a  few  feet  from  the  bridge  pier. 
It  is  stated  that  for  ages  all  passers-by  on  the  bridge  who  are  familiar 
with  this  object,  have  been  accustomed  to  intimate  their  contempt  for  it,  as 
they  go  by,  the  women  of  the  district,  in  particular,  always  spitting  upon 
it.  The  legend  accounting  for  this  is,  that  when  the  King  was  building 
the  Castle,  the  workmen  employed  lived  in  huts  around  the  building, 
and  as  it  progressed  towards  its  completion  it  was  occupied  by  the  servants 
and  dependants  of  the  king,  amongst  whom  the  cook  (whose  effigy  this 
head  is  said  to  be),  used  to  be  frequently  asked  by  the  masons  for  a  share 
of  the  good  things  of  the  castle  kitchen  ;  but  she  having  declined  to  yield 
to  their  solicitations,  they  vented  their  disappointment  and  spleen  against 
her,  by  setting  up  a  caricature  of  her  in  this  conspicuous  manner,  heaping 
every  possible  indignity  upon  it,  which  observance  towards  it  was  handed 
down  to  posterity." 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  himself  not  long  since  heard 
this  legend  told  on  the  spot.  He  referred  to  his  note-book, 
and  found  a  memorandum  that  the  effigy  was  popularly 
designated  "  Jane  Squib's  head." 

Patrick  Watters,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  exhibited,  in  con- 
tinuation of  his  series  of  specimens  of  the  Municipal  Records 
of  Kilkenny,  a  document  which  he  said  he  had  chosen  for 
the  purpose  chiefly  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  seal 
attached  to  it,  although  it  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  local 
interest,  as  the  clergyman  to  whom  it  was  intended  as  a 
"  safe  conduct"  among  the  successful  Williamite  party  in 
Ireland,  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  Kilkenny  man,  from 
his  name,  and  from  his  having  apparently  lodged  the 
document  with  the  Corporation  here  on  his  arrival.  It 
was  endorsed,  in  an  old  hand,  "  a  Certificate  of  the  good 
behavier  of  Pat:  Brophy,  a  popish  preist,  from  the  Citty 
of  Antwerpe,"  and  ran  as  follows: — 

"Nos,  Consules  Senatores  et  Concilium  Civitatis  Antuerpie,  omnibus 
has  visuris  salutem ;  notum  facimus  et  attestamur  quod  reuerendus  Dominus 
Patritius  Brofy  Hibernus  et  (Sacerdos  Secularis  hac  in  urbe  habitauerit  a 
20ma  Julij  Anni  1690  usque  ad  tertiam  Aprilis  presentis  anni,  et  quod 
semper  se  pacificum  et  modestum  exhibuerit,  suisque  superioribus  subditum, 
absque  eo  quod  unquam  se  regimini  tarn  militari  vel  politico  harum 
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prouinciarium  se  immiscuerit,  aut  aliquid  in  preiudicium  regie  sue 
Maiestatis  eiusque  confederatorum  molitus  sit,  quod  ad  nostram  cognitionem 
deuenerit :  in  quorum  fidem  has  par  infrascriptum  a  Conciliis  et  Secre- 
tarium  nostrum  juratum  signari,  et  sigillo  ad  causas  urbis  Antuerpiensis 
muniri  jussimus,  die  septima  Julij,  Anno  Domini  milesimo  sexentesimo 
nonagesimo  secundo. 


"  V.  D.  de  Vatckeniss." 


[Translation."] 

"  We,  the  Consuls,  Senators,  and  Council  of  the  City  of  Antwerp,  to  all 
who  shall  see  these,  greeting  :  we  make  known  and  attest  that  the  Eeverend 
Mr.  Patrick  Brofy,  an  Irishman  and  Secular  Priest,  has  lived  in  this  City 
from  the  20th  of  July,  1690,  until  the  third  of  April  this  present  year,  and 
that  he  always  showed  himself  peaceable,  modest,  and  submissive  to  his 
superiors,  that  he  never  intermeddled  in  the  military  or  political  rule  of 
these  Provinces,  or  ever  undertook  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  his  royal 
Majesty  or  his  confederates,  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  ;  in  faith  of 
which  we  have  ordered  these  to  be  signed  by  the  Council  and  our  below 
written  sworn  Secretary,  and  to  be  confirmed  by  the  seal  ad  causas  of  the 
City  of  Antwerp,  the  seventh  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  two. 

"  V.  D.  de  Vatckeniss." 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  said  that  the  seal,  a  very 
fine  one,  was  impressed  on  a  wafer  ;  it  was  circular,  and 
measured  two  inches  in  diameter.  Round  the  margin 
was  the  legend  in  Roman  capitals : — 

*SIGILLVM  CIVITATIS  ANTVERPIENSIS  AD  CAVSAS. 

In  the  centre  the  seal  bore  an  elaborate  architectural 
device,  in  the  Dutch  style,  of  a  portcullised  gateway  in  a 
turreted  wall ;  over  the  gateway  was  a  shield,  supported  by 
two  lions  rampant,  bearing  the  double  headed  eagle,  and 
surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown.  At  the  dexter  side 
of  the  gateway  was  a  shield  bearing  a  lion  rampant,  and 
surmounted  by  a  cap  of  maintenance  :  at  the  sinister  side 
was  another  shield  with  the  double  headed  eagle  in  chief 
and  the  arms  of  Castile  in  base ;  whilst  on  three  turrets  on 
the  top  of  the  gateway  were  set  three  banners,  each 
charged  with  a  dexter  hand  couped  at  the  wrist. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : — 
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THE  PKECIOUS  METALS  AND  ANCIENT  MINING  IN 
IRELAND. 

BY   RICHARD   ROLT    BRASH,    M.  R.  I.  A. 

At  a  remote  period  of  her  history,  the  inhabitants  of  Erin 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  working  in  the  precious 
metals,  out  of  which  they  manufactured  articles  of  neces- 
sity, and  ornaments,  the  beautiful  design  and  execution  of 
which  we  have  even  now  opportunities  of  judging. 

At  a.m.  3656,  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  re- 
cord the  death  of  Tighearnmas,  King  of  Ireland,  and  add 
to  it  the  following  statement: — 

"  It  was  by  Tighearnmas  also  that  gold  was  first  smelted  in  Ireland  in 
Foithre-Airthir-Liffe.  [It  was]  Uchadan,  an  artificer  of  the  Feara- 
Cualann,  that  smelted  it.  It  was  by  him  that  goblets  and  brooches  were 
first  covered  with  gold  and  silver  in  Ireland." 

The  "  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,"  in  referring  to  the 
reign  of  Tighearnmas,  thus  mention  the  above  circum- 
stance : — 

"  He  was  the  first  who  caused  standing  cuppes  to  be  made,  the  refining 
of  gould  and  silver,  and  procured  his  Goldsmith  (named  Ugden)  that  dwelt 
near  the  Liflfie,  to  make  gold  and  silver  pins  to  put  in  men's  and  women's 
garments  about  their  necks." — Mageoghegan's  Translation. 

Though  the  chronology  of  the  reign  of  the  above- 
named  monarch  may  be  open  to  dispute,  the  reign  of 
such  a  king  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  can- 
not be  denied,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  throw  doubt  upon 
this  recorded  occurrence  of  his  reign  ;  on  the  contrary,  its 
truthfulness  is  confirmed  by  its  reference  to  the  locality  of 
the  mines,  and  the  country  of  the  artificer. 

Foithre,  or  rather  Fotharta-Airthir-Liffe,  signifies  the 
territory  east  of  the  LifFey,  and  comprised  the  present  county 
of  Wicklow,  and  part  of  the  county  of  Dublin.  Now,  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  (Wicklow)  is  the  precise  district 
where  in  our  own  day  considerable  quantities  of  gold  have 
been  found  in  the  mountain  streams,  as  I  shall  refer  to 
hereafter. 
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Feara-Cualarm,  the  native  place  of  Uchadan,  the  arti- 
ficer, is  a  district  in  the  same  county. 

The  record  respecting  Tighearnmas  is  also  preserved 
in  a  poem  by  Flan  of  the  Monastery  of  Bute  (Monas- 
terboice),  county  of  Louth,  who  died  A.  d.  1056.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  a  poem  on  the  Tuath-de-Danans,  preserved  in 
the  u  Book  of  Lecan,"  fol.  28  :— 

"It  was  Tighearmas  first  established  in  Ireland  the  art  of  dyeing 
cloth  of  purple  and  other  colours,  and  the  ornamenting  of  drinking  cups 
and  goblets,  and  breast  pins  for  mantles,  of  gold  and  silver." 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals  is  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  :" — 

"The  age  of  the  World,  3817.  After  Enna  Airgtheach  had  spent 
twenty-seven  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  he  fell  by  Raitheach- 
taigh  son  of  Maen,  son  of  Aengus  Olmucadha,  in  the  battle  of  Eaighne. 
It  was  by  this  Enna  Airgtheach  that  silver  shields  were  made  at 
Airget-Ross." 

Airgtheach  is  a  cognomen  which  signifies  argenteus, 
Enna  of  the  silver.  Airget-Ross,  or  silver  wood,  was  a 
locality  situated  on  the  Nore,  in  the  parish  of  Rath- 
beagh,  and  there  was  a  silver  mine  on  Knockadrina  in 
the  ancient  Magh  Raighne  •  both  localities  are  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  These  shields  were  probably  of 
wood  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  or  ornamented  with 
bosses  of  that  metal. 

Again — 

"The  age  of  the  World,  3882.  After  Faildeargdoid  had  been  ten 
years  in  the  sovereignty  he  fell  by  Ollamh  Fodhla  son  of  Fiacha  Fin- 
scothach,  in  the  battle  of  Teamhair.  It  was  by  the  king  Faildeargdoid  that 
gold  rings  were  first  worn  upon  the  hands  of  chieftains  in  Ireland." — 
"  Four  Masters." 

The  rings  referred  to  above  are  no  doubt  the  armilke, 
of  which  so  many  specimens  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
have  been  found  in  the  country. 

Ten  years  before  the  above  date  the  same  authorities 
record  the  introduction  of  gold  chains  ; — 

"The  age  of  the  World,  3872.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of 
Muineamhon,  he  died  of  the  plague  in  Magh  Aidhne.  It  was  Muineam- 
hon  that  first  caused  chains  of  gold  [to  be  worn]  on  the  necks  of  kings  and 
chieftains  in  Ireland." 
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The  "  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise"  have  a  similar  refe- 
rence. 

Allusions  to  rings,  chains,  goblets,  brooches,  and  other 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  as  portions  of  the  stipends  and 
presents  paid  by  the  provincial  kings  to  the  reigning 
monarch,  are  very  plentifully  scattered  through  that  re- 
markable work  the  "  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart,  or  Book  of 
Eights,"  as  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  O'Donovan  for  the 
Irish  Celtic  Society.  This  work  which  refers  to  a  state  of 
things  existing  in  pagan  times,  is  an  account  of  the  stipends, 
tributes,  and  privileges  of  the  King  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
provincial  chiefs,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled 
by  St.  Benen,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick  under  the  direction 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Celts  from  more  ancient  sources. 
It  would  seem  that  these  stipends  and  privileges  had  be- 
come a  source  of  serious  misunderstanding,  and  conse- 
quently of  war  and  bloodshed  ;  it  was  therefore  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  bring  these  evils  to  an  end,  by  defining 
from  the  most  ancient  authorities  the  real  nature  and 
value  of  these  tributes  and  privileges  as  they  had  been 
from  ancient  times.  We  have  therefore  in  this  remarkable 
work  a  complete  picture  of  the  political  state  of  Ireland  in 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  for  several  centuries  preced- 
ing it,  while  the  nature  of  the  articles  mentioned  in 
these  tributes,  will  show  the  wealth  and  social  advancement 
of  the  island  at  that  period. 

Thus,  among  the  stipends  from  the  King  of  Cashel  to 
the  King  of  Cruachan  (Connaught),  we  find — 

"  A  hundred  drinking  horns,  a  hundred  swords  from  Caiseal, 
A  hundred  steeds,  a  hundred  tunics  besides,"  p.  33. 

From  the  same  king  to  the  chief  of  Tir-connell  in  the 
present  county  of  Donegal,  p.  35 — 

"  Twenty  rings,  twenty  chess-boards, 
Twenty  steeds  at  the  great  Eas-ruaidh 
To  the  king  for  whom  no  sorrow  is  fated, 
To  the  king  of  the  gap  of  hardy  Conall." 


4th  ser.  vol.  i. 
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The  stipend  of  the  King  of  Tara,  p.  39— 

"  Thirty  coats  of  mail  to  the  hero  of  Teainhair, 
Thirty  rings — that  is  true, 

A  hundred  steeds  not  wearied  in  a  fatiguing  service, 
With  thirty  chess-boards  for  a  banquet." 

Again,  at  p.  75 — 

11  Seven  matals  (cloaks)  with  ring-clasps  of  gold, 
And  seven  horns  for  carousing, 
Seven  steeds,  not  used  to  falter, 
To  the  king  of  Ciarraidhe  of  the  combat. 

Seven  steeds  to  the  hero  of  the  Leap, 
Seven  shields  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
Seven  curved  swords  of  battle, 
Seven  ships,  seven  coats  of  mail. 

Entitled  is  the  king  of  Dealbhna  of  Drum  Leith 
To  six  swords  and  six  shields, 
Six  steeds,  six  tunics  with  gold  (ornaments), 
And  six  drinking  horns  for  banquets."  p.  113. 

"  Three  drinking  horns  to  the  king  of  Ui-Fiachrach, 
Three  swords  for  the  overthrow  of  battles, 
Three  steeds  to  the  Aidhne  of  the  all, 
Ten  rings,  ten  chess-boards."  p.  117. 

*'  Thirty  rings — that  is  true, 
Ten  hounds,  and  ten  matals, 
Ten  drinking  horns  with  handsome  handles, 
And  ten  ships,  very  beautiful."  p.  159. 

"  Ten  carved  rings  to  the  king  of  Eaelinn."  p.  211. 

"  Eight  steeds  not  driven  from  the  mountains, 
With  bridles  of  old  silver."  p.  163. 

"To  three  rings,  three  chess-boards."  p.  215. 

«'  Eight  good  steeds  of  high  distinction 
Are  due  to  the  king  of  the  noble  Deise, 
And  eight  green  cloaks  besides, 

With  eight  pins  of  findroine  (carved  silver)."  p.  257. 

The  perusal  of  this  curious  work  shows  the  ancient 
Gaedhal  in  a  most  oriental  light.  The  inferior  chiefs  paid 
tributes  to  the  provincial  kings,  consisting  of  beeves,  hogs, 
wethers,  cloaks,  &c. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  stipends,  or  rather  presents, 
made  by  the  reigning  monarch  and  the  provincial  kings  to 
the  feudal  chiefs,  consisted  of  war  weapons,  shields,  coats  of 
mail,  steeds,  chariots,  ships,  cloaks  of  fine  texture,  rings, 
pins  or  fibular,  ornamented  horse  trappings,  chess-boards 
and  chess-men,  slaves  both  male  and  female,  and  dogs  for 
the  chase  ;  and  in  no  instance  are  any  of  the  above  articles 
mentioned  in  the  tributes  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
chiefs. 

In  the  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Fothaidh 
Airgtheach,  king  of  Ireland,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Ollarba,  a.d.  235,  we  find  in  accordance  with  then  existing 
customs  that  he  was  interred  in  a  cistvaen  of  unhewn  stone, 
beneath  a  cairn,  and  that  his  two  rings,  bracelets  and  torque, 
all  of  silver,  were  interred  with  him: — 

"We  were  with  Finn  once,"  said  he;  "we  went  from  Alba  (recte 
Almhain),  we  fought  against  Fothaidh  Airgtheach  here  with  thee  at 
Ollarba.  We  fought  a  battle  here,  I  made  a  shot  at  him  and  I  drove  my 
spear  through  him,  so  that  the  spear  entered  the  earth  at  the  other  side  of 
him,  and  its  iron  head  was  left  buried  in  the  earth.  This  is  the  very- 
handle  that  was  in  that  spear.  The  round  stone  from  which  I  made  that 
shot  will  be  found,  and  east  of  it  will  be  found  the  iron  head  of  the  spear 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  uluidh  (cairn)  of  Fothaidh  Airgtheach  will  be 
found  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  it.  There  is  a  chest  of  stone  about 
him  in  the  earth.  There  are  his  two  rings  of  silver,  and  his  two  bunne-doat 
(bracelets),  and  his  torque  of  silver  on  his  chest,  and  there  is  a  pillar-stone 
at  his  cairn,  and  an  ogumis  (inscribed)  on  the  end  of  the  pillar-stone  which 
is  in  the  earth,  and  what  is  in  it  is  Eochaidh  Airgtheach  here." — Petrie's 
"Enquiry,"  &c,  p.  107. 

That  large  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  orna- 
ments and  jewels  have  been  interred  with  the  illustrious 
dead  in  this  country  is  undeniable,  and  that  in  pagan  times, 
as  Christianity  discountenanced  such  vain  ostentation  and 
waste  of  the  precious  metals.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  the  county  of  Cork  in  the  year  1805,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  which  is  taken  from  14  Researches  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,"  by  the  late  Crofton  Croker  : — 

' 1  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  district  the  lime- stone  rock  abounds 
with  natural  caverns,  and  in  1805,  a  curious  discovery  was  made  not  far 
from  Castlemartyr  by  a  quarryman,  in  consequence  of  his  crowbar  having 
accidentally  fallen  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock ;  he  widened  the  aperture 
and  descended  in  search  of  the  instrument  into  a  cavern,  where  he  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  behold  a  human  skeleton,  partly  covered  with  ex- 
ceedingly thin  plates  of  stamped  or  embossed  gold,  connected  by  bits  of 
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wire,  he  also  found  several  amber  beads.  The  annexed  sketch  of  one  of 
these  gold  plates  is  the  same  size  as  the  original,  which  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Lecky  of  Cork,  with  the  fragments  of  a  bead.  The  remainder 
of  the  gold  was  sold,  and  melted  in  Cork  and  Youghal ;  and  a  jeweller  who 
purchased  the  greater  part  told  me  the  quantity  he  had  melted — to  use  his 
own  words — was  '  rather  more  than  the  contents  of  half  a  coal- box  ' '? 
(p.  253). 

"  The  sketch  "  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Croker  represents  a 
thin  leaf  of  metal  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  top,  and  two  and  a  quarter  at 
bottom,  with  four  longitudinal  ribs  equi-distant,  the  spaces 
between  being  engraved  with  a  fern  leaf  pattern.  This 
singular  find  is  corroborated  by  another  discovery  at  Agha- 
bulloge,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Cork,  in  an  ancient 
grave  ;  the  finder  was  a  peasant,  in  whose  possession  a  por- 
tion of  the  find  was  seen  by  the  late  Mr.  J ohn  Windele  of 
Cork  ;  it  consisted  of  pieces  of  thin  elastic  gold  plate,  and 
the  finder  stated  that  it  was  but  a  small  portion  of  a  large 
sheet  that  covered  the  entire  breast  and  upper  part  of  the 
skeleton  ;  the  whole  found  its  way  to  the  melting  pot  of  a 
Cork  silversmith,  a  piece  of  gold  ring-money  was  found 
with  the  skeleton  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Windele.  I 
have  been  restrained  from  giving  quotations  from  ancient 
Irish  authorities  respecting  gold  mantles  so  often  mentioned 
in  them,  from  a  sense  of  the  incredulity  with  which  such 
statements  would  be  met  in  many  quarters,  nevertheless, 
I  have  produced  two  authentic  instances  directly  corrobo- 
rative of  the  truth  of  such  statements  ;  whether  these  em- 
bossed gold  plates,  joined  together  by  gold  rivets,  formed  an 
ostentatious  covering  or  mantle  in  themselves,  or  w^ere  the 
external  ornamentation  of  a  more  pliable  material  which 
may  have  perished,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  A 
similar  discovery  was  made  by  the  Russian  Government 
in  opening  some  tombs  of  ancient  Tartar  chiefs  or  kings  in 
Siberia,  in  one  of  which  were  found  two  skeletons,  male 
and  female,  each  having  a  sheet  of  thin  gold  plate  covering 
the  face  and  breast.  Seealso,  for  similar  gold  finds,  Layard's 
"  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  592. 

In  an  account  of  the  death  of  Eochaidh  Belbhuidhe, 
who  was  slain  by  Asal,  son  of  Con  Cead-Cathah,  about  a.d. 
140,  is  mentioned  the  eric  paid  by  Asal  in  compensation, 
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it  was  "seven  'cumhals  '  of  gold,  and  seven  of  silver,  and 
land  of  seven  c  cumhals.'  " — "  Senchus  Mor,"  p.  71. 

The  Scandinavian  adventurers  who  for  three  centuries 
infested  the  coasts,  and  plundered  many  of  the  inland  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  were  well  aware  of  the  national  custom 
of  interring  treasure  with  the  dead,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  knowledge  rifled  the  sepulchres  of  the  great  cemeteries 
as  we  find  it  recorded  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters," 
at  a.d.  861  : — 

"  Amhlaeibh,  Imhar,  and  Uailsi,  three  chieftains  of  the  foreigners ; 
and  Lorcan  son  of  Cathal,  lord  of  Meath,  plundered  the  land  of  Flann, 
son  of  Conang.  The  cave  of  Achaidh-Aldai,  in  Mughdhorna-Maighen ; 
the  cave  of  Cnoghbhai ;  the  cave  of  the  grave  of  Bodan,  i.  e.  the  shephard 
of  Elcmar,  over  Dubhath ;  and  the  cave  of  the  wife  of  Gobhann,  at  Dro- 
chet-atha,  were  broken  and  plundered  by  the  same  foreigners." 

Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  a  note  to  this  annal,  identifies  the 
above  caves  as  the  souterrains  under  the  sepulchral  mounds 
of  New  Grange,  Knowth  and  Dowth,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Boyne,  not  far  from  Drogheda. 

The  statements  in  the  "  Book  of  Rights"  and  other  au- 
thentic Irish  MSS.,  of  the  very  general  use  of  the  precious 
metals  in  remote  ages,  has  been  received  with  considerable 
distrust  by  many  archaeologists,  nevertheless  these  state- 
ments have  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  immense  finds  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  utensils,  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  discovered  in  the  country.  If,  for  instance, 
we  averred  that  the  ancient  Gael  had  used  bridle  bits  of 
gold,  with  what  an  amount  of  incredulity  would  such  a 
statement  be  met,  yet  it  is  on  record  that  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford during  his  administration  in  Ireland,  presented  to 
Charles  1st  a  bridle  bit  weighing  ten  ounces  of  solid  gold 
which  had  been  found  in  a  bog.  In  the  "  Book  of  Rights," 
as  already  quoted,  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  stipend 
of  one  of  the  sub-chiefs — 

"  Eight  steeds  not  driven  from  the  mountains  (untrained)  with  bridles 
(bits)  of  old  silver."  p.  163. 

In  our  "  Journal,"  vol.  1,  new  series,  p.  423,  is  given  a 
plate  of  an  ancient  bridle  bit  of  bronze,  the  mouth  piece 
consisting  of  three  links  with  two  cheek  rings;  these  were 
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different  in  design,  the  rings  were  flat  with  a  raised  pattern 
on  each  ;  on  one  the  fret  ornament,  on  the  other  the  guil- 
loche,  as  found  on  ancient  Irish  monuments  ;  the  spaces 
between  the  raised  ornaments  and  the  edge-rims  were  filled 
in  with  a  beautiful  crimson  enamel. 

That  artificers,  particularly  workers  in  metal,  were  held 
in  high  estimation  among  the  pagan  Irish  is  evident  from 
the  frequent  references  made  to  them  in  our  ancient  litera- 
ture. The  Irish  Pantheon  has  its  Gobhan  Saor  who  an- 
swers to  the  Greek  Vulcan,  and  the  Scandinavian  Vaaland 
Smith  ;  he  was  both  a  miner  and  a  smith,  and  according 
to  tradition  worked  certain  mines  in  a  hill  called  Sliabh-an- 
Iarain  ;  in  process  of  time  architecture  and  building  were 
added  to  his  other  accomplishments  in  the  national  tradi- 
tions ;  and  to  this  day,  the  Round  Towers  and  other 
buildings  of  any  considerable  antiquity,  are  by  the  peasan- 
try attributed  to  the  Gobhan  Saor.  Irish  folk-lore  is  full 
of  wondrous  and  strange  myths  of  this  personage,  one  of 
which  in  particular  has  a  remarkable  identity  with  the 
story  of  Psammeticus,  and  the  architect  who  built  his 
treasure  house. 

We  have  also  Creidne  who  made  the  artificial  hand  for 
Nuadha  Airgead-lamh  (silver  hand),  Nechin  the  smith  of 
Tara,  Druine  who  forged  the  great  Inneoin  (anvil)  of  the 
Daghda,  Cuileanceard,  the  smith  of  Sliabh  Cuilean,  who 
forged  the  magic  sword  and  shield  for  Concovar  Mac 
Nessa.  The  smith  was  looked  upon  as  endowed  with  magic 
powers  up  to  a  very  late  period;  and  before  the  institution 
of  poor  laws  and  dispensaries,  was  esteemed  in  remote 
districts  as  a  surgeon  and  an  exorcist  and  charmer. 

Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  writer  of  the  Hymn 
of  St.  Patrick  was  not  without  a  taint  of  the  national  super- 
stition, as  in  the  hymn  he  is  stated  to  have  composed  when 
about  making  his  journey  to  Tara  (as  given  in  the  "  Liber 
Hymnorum" )  he  prays  the  protection  of  heaven  against 
the  incantations  of  Smiths  (goband)  and  Druids. 

The  position  which  artificers  occupied  in  the  remote 
ages  we  are  writing  of,  is  evidenced  in  the  accounts  handed 
down  to  us,  of  the  House  of  Assemhly  at  Tara  (Teach 
Miodhchuarta). 

In  the  great  hall  where  the  provincial  chiefs  and  other 
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dignitaries  of  the  state  met  in  the  presence  of  the  King; 
the  Gobhain  (smith),  the  Nascair  (ring-maker),  the  Rin- 
nair  (engraver),  and  the  Humaidid  (brazier),  had  their 
places  assigned  to  them. 

In  proof  of  the  notices  in  our  native  MSS.  respecting 
the  very  general  abundance  of  the  precious  metals,  I  would 
quote  some  records  of  the  more  remarkable  finds  of  gold 
and  silver  in  Ireland.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  finding 
of  a  bridle  bit  of  gold  during  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  ad- 
ministration in  Ireland.  In  Sir  John  Piers'  description  of 
Westmeath  given  in  the"  Collect,  de  Reb.  Hib.,"  vol.  i.,  p. 
52,  he  states  that,  in  1441,  a  gentleman  digging  in  a  bog 
discovered  some  links  of  a  gold  chain.  In  our  "  Journal," 
vol.  ii.,  new  series,  p.  207,  is  published  the  deposition  of 
one  uKate  Moyluny,"  made  in  the  year  1673,  wherein  she 
states,  that  there  was  then  in  the  possession  of  one  Farrell 
McMorris  of  Ballymackmorish,  Queen's  County — 

"  A  yard  of  pure  gold  completely  wrought,  about  twenty-eight  inches 
long  and  as  thick  as  deponent's  middle  finger,  and  one  great  ring  that 
might  compass  any  man's  head  with  his  hat  on,  and  each  of  the  three 
loopes  neare  as  longe  as  her  finger,  and  much  of  the  same  thickness  ;  and 
another  ring  of  lesse  compasse  plain  and  round  ;  and  another  piece  in  the 
figure  of  a  pair  of  tongs  two  spans  long  and  of  equal  thicknesse  with  the 
yard." 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Archseologia,  p.  359,  we 
have  an  account  by  Governor  Pownall  of  some  gold  finds. 
The  articles  were  discovered  from  time  to  time  in  a  small 
bog  near  Cullen,in  the  county  of  Tipperary  ;  in — 

"  1732.  A  labourer  found  a  piece  of  gold  like  the  frustum  of  a  spheroid, 
less  than  half  an  egg,  which  weighed  three  ounces,  four  pennyweights, 
and  seven  grains. 

"  1739.  A  boy  found  a  circular  plate  of  beaten  gold  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  which  lapped  up  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  inclosed  three 
ingots  of  gold,  which  they  say  could  not  weigh  less  than  a  pound. 

"  1742.  A  child  found  in  the  brink  of  a  hole  a  thin  plate  of  gold  in 
the  form  of  an  elipsis. 

"  1744.  A  poor  woman  found  a  small  gold  cup. 

"  About  the  same  time,  a  man  found  a  tube  about  four  inches  long, 
which  weighed  one  ounce,  seven  pennyweights,  twenty  grains. 

"  1747.  A  girl  found  in  the  turf  dust  a  thin  plate  of  gold  rolled  on 
another,  which,  when  extended,  was  fourteen  inches  long  and  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  broad. 

"  1749.  A  man  found  some  gold,  part  of  which  he  sold  from  time  to 
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time,  and  which  he  says  was  of  the  same  piece  with  part  of  a  plate  which 
he  sold  last  September,  and  which  I  saw  at  the  same  time.  The  plate 
from  which  it  was  broken  was  round  and  no  less  than  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter ;  there  was  a  gold  wire  inlayed  about  the  rim,  and  about  three  inches 
towards  the  centre  there  was  a  gold  twist  sewed  in  and  out. 

"  1750.  A  man  found  a  small  plate  of  gold  in  the  form  of  an  equila- 
teral triangle. 

"  1751.  A  man  found  a  bronze  sword,  the  hilt  of  which  was  orna- 
mented with  a  plate  of  gold,  it  had  also  a  pomel  of  the  same  metal  with 
three  links  of  a  chain  hanging  out  of  it. 

"  1752.  A  boy  found  a  plate  of  gold  five  inches  wide  at  one  end,  and 
four  at  the  other ;  in  length  six  inches,  beautifully  chased  and  embossed. 
The  goldsmith  to  whom  it  was  sold  said  he  supposed  it  was  portion  of  a 
crown;  it  weighed  close  on  two  ounces. 

"  1753.  May  23. — A  man  found  a  piece  of  hollow  gold  in  the  form  of 
the  point  of  a  scabbard  of  a  sword,  which  weighed  one  ounce,  twenty-three 
pennyweights,  seventeen  grains. 

"  1753.  June  25. — Was  found  a  gold  vessel  muoh  in  the  form  of  our 
own  chalice  except  that  the  handle  was  curved  ;  the  cup  was  bulged  and 
cracked,  but  opened  to  its  full  capacity  would  contain  almost  a  pint.  The 
handle  and  cup  were  chased  and  engraved,  and  weighed  ten  ounces,  twelve 
pennyweights,  twenty-three  grains,  the  bottom  was  broken  off  and  not 
found. 

"  June  30th.  Two  thin  leaves  of  gold  of  curious  form. 

"  July  17.  Was  found  a  piece  of  gold  almost  in  the  form  of  a  scallop 
shell  which  was  purchased  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  from  the  finders,  being 
poor  people,  for  fourteen  guineas  and  a  half. 

"  July  21.  A  man  found  two  pieces  of  gold  of  curious  forms,  which 
weighed  three  ounces,  nine  pennyweights,  twenty-one  grains. 

"  August  12.  A  boy  found  a  piece  of  gold  two  inches  in  length,  which 
weighed  one  ounce  seven  grains. 

"  1760.  A  woman  found  imbedded  in  a  piece  of  turf  a  thin  plate  of 
gold,  and  five  small  square  ingots,  which  weighed  twenty  ounces,  four  penny- 
weights, three  grains. 

"  1762.  A  man  found  a  piece  of  hollow  gold  in  the  form  of  a  triangle 
enclosing  seven  small  ingots  of  the  same  metal,  the  whole  were  sold  for 
six  pounds  five  shillings. 

"  1764.  A  man  found  a  piece  of  gold  which  weighed  one  ounce  three 
grains. 

"  1765.  A  man  found  about  a  handful  of  gold  in  small  bits  not  much 
thicker  than  a  straw,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  All  weighed 
two  ounces  some  grains. 

"  1769.  June  14. — A  man  found  in  a  sod  of  turf  a  plate  of  gold  which 
weighed  two  ounces  and  a  half  and  eleven  pennyweights. 

"1771.  A  boy  found  in  the  border  of  the  bog  apiece  of  gold  about  six 
inches  long,  much  like  the  pipe  of  a  trumpet,  hollow  in  the  middle ;  which 
weighed  three  ounces,  fifteen  pennyweights,  twenty-one  grains." 

In  addition  to  the  above  articles,  there  were  found  in 
the  same  bog  a  great  quantity  of  bronze  utensils,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  leaf-shaped  bronze  swords  ;  some  of  the 
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bronze  was  analysed  and  found  to  contain  a  per  centage  of 
gold.  The  catalogue  given  in  Governor  Pownall's  paper 
seems  to  have  been  but  a  portion  of  what  was  found  in 
this  locality,  as  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  communicated  the 
account,  and  lived  on  the  spot,  states  that  though  he  had 
informed  (repeatedly)  all  the  people  of  the  village  that  he 
would  give  the  highest  price  for  anything  found  there, 
"yet  still  they  carry  them  privately  to  Limerick,"  p.  370. 

June  7th,  179*2.  Mrs.  Molesworth  exhibited  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  two  gold  torques  found  in  Ireland, 
ft  Archseologia,"  vol.  xi.,  p.  429. 

In  1808,  a  twisted  rod  of  pure  gold  was  found  near 
Ballycastle,  county  of  Antrim,  and  which  weighed  twenty- 
two  ounces,  "  Arch  apologia,"  vol.  xvi.  p.  353. 

In  1748,  a  remarkable  discovery  was  made  at  a  place 
called  Carne,  near  Mullingar,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
the  particulars  of  which  were  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  by  Dr.  Poccocke,  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath, 
and  was  published  in  the  "  Archaeologia,"  vol.  11,  p.  32. 
In  ploughing  the  ground  six  graves  were  discovered  in 
the  form  of  rude  cistvaens,  composed  of  slabs  of  stone ; 
they  were  regularly  disposed,  one  being  in  the  centre,  the 
others  uniformly  arranged  round  them.  The  contents  of 
the  centre  one  was  a  human  skeleton,  the  bones  of  unusual 
size;  an  urn  of  yellow  clay,  which  upon  handling  fell  to 
pieces,  beside  which  lay  a  ring  consisting  "  of  twenty-five 
table  diamonds,  regularly  and  well  disposed,  set  in  gold." 
This  was  certainly  a  pagan  interment — the  cistvaen  of  un- 
hewn stone,  the  urn,  and  the  absence  of  inscription  or 
symbol  that  in  anywise  could  connect  it  with  Christianity, 
unmistakeably  proclaims  it  a  pre-Christian  interment,  yet 
here  we  have  a  remarkable  work  of  art  which  could  only 
have  been  produced  by  a  people  far  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  Bishop  argues  from  the  position  of  the  tombs 
that  this  was  an  interment  after  a  battle,  that  the  centre 
tomb  contained  the  remains  of  a  king  or  chief,  and  that 
the  other  five  cistvaens  contained  the  bodies  of  friends  or 
companions  slain  with  him  ;  he  further  quotes  from  "Keat- 
ing's  History  of  Ireland,"  p.  146,  which  gives  the  death  of 
Breas,  monarch  of  Ireland,  who  was  killed  at  Carn-Chlu- 
ain,  a.m.  3301  j  also  from  OTlaherty,  who  makes  the 
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event  happen  one  hundred  and  thirty  one  years  later,  and 
designates  the  place  as  Carn-Conluain  :  now  the  exact 
locality  where  the  graves  were  found  is  called  Carne,  while 
the  barony  adjoining  is  called  Clon-lonan. 

In  the  "  Archasologia,"  vol.  xvii.  p.  333,  is  the  represen- 
tation of  a  beautiful  silver  brooch  dug  up  in  a  bog  at  Bal- 
lyinoney,  county  of  Antrim,  1812.  Shaw  Mason  in  his 
''Parochial  Survey  of  Ireland,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  46,  states,  respect- 
ing the  parish  of  St.  Peter's,  Athlone,  that  "  several  lunettes 
or  crescents  of  gold  were  found  in  a  bog  not  far  distant 
from  the  town,  which  with  some  other  articles  of  the  same 
metal  were  sold,  as  I  have  been  informed  within  these  few 
years,  to  a  jeweller  in  Dublin,  for  the  sum  of  £858,  and 
for  want  of  purchasers  of  antiquarian  tastes  melted  down 
for  more  common  uses." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  M.R.I.A.,  in  his  "  Letters  con- 
cerning  the  northern  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  states, 
"  Within  the  limits  of  my  own  knowledge  golden  orna- 
ments have  been  found  to  the  amount  of  near  one  thousand 
pounds  in  value,"  p.  45.  A  curious  musical  instrument  of 
gold  was  found  on  the  strand  at  Youghal  in  the  year  1800  ; 
it  was  a  curved  shank  or  handle,  at  each  end  of  which  loosely 
attached  by  rings  was  a  bell-formed  cup  about  six  inches  in 
length,  and  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth;  the 
interior  of  these  cups  or  bells  gave  evidence  of  there  having 
been  tongues  or  clappers  suspended  in  them;  a  drawing  of 
this  curious  relic  was  published  in  "  Ireland's  Mirror,"  Nov. 
1804.  The  same  plate  exhibits  a  bracelet  of  pure  gold, 
found  with  others  in  a  bog  near  Mallow,  Co.  of  Cork,  in 
1799,  and  which  were  sold  to  a  goldsmith  in  Cork  for  £48. 

In  1848  some  labourers  while  earthing  potatoes  near 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  found  eleven  balls  of  gold,  which 
seemed  to  have  formed  a  necklace  ;  the  largest,  which  was 
in  the  centre,  was  four  inches  by  two,  being  egg-shaped  ; 
the  smallest,  two  inches  by  one,  the  rest  graduating  in  pairs; 
they  were  formed  each  of  two  halves  of  gold  plate  neatly 
joined  together,  and  weighed  20  oz.  8  dwts. ;  they  were 
pierced  in  their  breadth,  evidently  intended  to  be  strung; 
they  are  so  neatly  soldered  that  the  uniting  material  can 
only  be  detected  with  a  lens.  They  are  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin. 
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In  1810  two  magnificent  gold  torques  were  found  at 
Tara,  Co.  of  Meath,  which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
R.I. A.  One  of  these  ornaments  measures  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  weighs  27  oz.  9  dwts.  ;  the  other 
weighs  12  oz.  6  dwts.  In  Dubourdieu's  Statistical  Sur- 
vey of  the  Co.  of  Antrim,"  p.  585,  is  a  plate  of  a  remarkable 
utensil ;  it  is  a  double  patera  of  gold,  united  together  by  a 
curved  handle  of  the  same  metal,  and  ornamented  with 
engraving  ;  it  weighed  19  oz.  10  dwts.,  and  was  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Delander  in  Dublin,  who  could  not  find  a  purchaser  for  it 
to  save  it  from  the  crucible.  The  above  Mr.  Delander  is 
stated  to  have  purchased  a  number  of  gold  bracelets  which 
were  found  in  the  Co.  of  Roscommon,  and  which  he  subse- 
quently sold  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  for  £1200.  In 
the  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  a  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  same  article,  which  is  sometimes  called  a 
fibula,  it  is  8|  inches  in  length  and  weighs  33  oz.  ;  the 
paterae  or  cups  are  rather  bell-shaped,  and  the  external  sur- 
faces are  chastely  ornamented.  There  is  also  a  very  fine 
specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  R.I. A.  Another  was  found 
on  the  Keeper  Mountain,  Co.  of  Tipperary,  in  1859,  it 
weighed  12  oz.  13  dwts.;  it  was  cut  up  into  pieces  by  the 
finders  for  the  purpose  of  division,  and  so  was  lost.  Another 
was  found  near  Fermoy,  Co.  Cork,  and  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Tate,  a  jeweller  in  that  city,  in  1857,  for  the  sum  of 
£52  16^.  10<i.,  though  it  was  in  a  mutilated  state  when 
it  came  into  his  possession ;  this  also  went  to  the  crucible. 
In  the  Archaeologia,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  40,  is  an  engraving  of  one 
found  in  the  Co.  of  Galway,  and  which  weighed  15  oz.  On 
the  estate  of  Henry  Adair,  Esq.,  near  Dunboyne,  Co.  of 
Meath,  was  found  a  very  large  specimen  of  this  class,  a 
model  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  illustrative  collection 
of  the  R.l.A.  ;  it  is  1\  inches  in  length,  and  3|  inches  in 
height,  and  weighed  40  oz.  10  dwts. ;  what  became  of  the 
original  is  not  known. 

It  would  be  endless  for  me  to  enumerate  the  articles 
of  gold  that  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time  in  this 
country  during  the  last  century,  the  finding  of  which  has 
been  made  public,  much  less  can  we  form  an  estimate  of  the 
vast  quantities  of  gold  ornaments  and  utensils  which  have 
been  secretly  melted  down  and  disposed  of  through  the 
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fears  of  the  finders.  I  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  the 
subject  by  referring  to  a  few  remarkable  finds,  which  will 
more  powerfully  illustrate  the  existence  of  vast  quantities 
of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country  in  remote  ages. 

In  1854  an  immense  treasure  in  gold  was  found  in  the 
Co.  of  Clare  during  the  construction  of  the  Limerick  and 
Ennis  railway  ;  the  discovery  was  made  by  some  navvies 
while  excavating  on  a  portion  of  the  line  which  ran  near 
the  lake  of  Mooghan,  within  two  miles  of  Newmarket-on- 
Fergus.  The  treasure  was  found  under  a  cairn  of  low 
elevation,  in  a  rude  stone  cistvaen  of  small  dimensions.  The 
late  Mr.  John  Windele  in  a  communication  to  the  "  Ulster 
Journal  of  Archaeology,"  vol.  ix.,  p.  42,  thus  describes  the 
particulars  of  the  find  : — 

"  The  discovery  was  made  by  one  of  the  railway  labourers  who  had 
remained  behind  after  his  companions  had  gone  to  dinner.  The  first 
article  turned  up  by  him  was  a  specimen  of  ring- money,  which  having 
carelessly  looked  at  he  flung  into  the  lough  as  valueless.  In  removing 
more  of  the  stones  a  similar  piece  of  gold  was  exposed,  which  he  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Meantime  continuing  his  operations  some  of  the  navvies 
had  returned,  and  one  of  them  took  a  few  of  the  pieces  with  him  to  the 
village,  where  they  were  reported  to  be  gold.  A  general  rush  was  now 
made  to  the  spot,  a  fierce  scramble  ensued,  and  an  almost  incredible  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metal  was  exhumed.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Neligan  of  Cork 
was  one  of  the  first  who  obtained  a  sight  of  some  of  this  large  treasure, 
and  to  his  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  note — 1  A  day  or  two 
after,  the  matter  was  reported  to  me,  and  I  hurried  to  Limerick  where  I 
heard  that  large  quantities  of  the  gold  was  disposed  of.  Being  anxious  to 
procure  some  for  my  late  friend,  Lord  Londesborough,  and  having  pur- 
chased about  £60  worth,  consisting  of  various  specimens  of  ring-money 
and  three  of  the  lunette  shaped  pieces,  I  was  told  that  so  vast  was  the 
quantities  of  gold  that  wheel-barrows  were  employed  in  carrying  it  off. 
Men  were  seen  with  hats  full,  and  women  with  laden  aprons  of  it.  I  was 
informed  that  one  party  in  Limerick  purchased  between  £200  and  £300 
worth  the  night  before  for  £40,  and  immediately  melted  it  down.  Also 
that  four  men  went  to  America  with  about  £6000  worth  each.  I  give  the 
story  as  it  was  related  to  me.  Being  in  Dublin  a  short  time  after,  I  saw 
ninety  ounces  of  this  very  gold  brought  into  a  silversmith's  shop  and  sold 
at  once.  I  saw  at  another  silversmith's  about  thirty  ounces.  And  I  saw 
a  large  quantity  consisting  of  ring  money  and  lunettes  produced  at  a  soiree 
of  the  R.  I.  Academy,  when  Dr.  Todd  gave  some  interesting  details  as  to 
this  '  find.'  I  heard  since  that  there  was  a  tradition  that  some  celebrated 
Irish  chieftain  and  his  followers  had  been  slain  on  that  spot." 


Sir  W.  Wilde  has  stated  that  the  Academy  has  pur- 
chased about  £300  worth  of  this  gold. 
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In  1860  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Athenaeum  from  Mr. 
Clibborn,  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  R.  I.  Academy, 
stating,  that  a  considerable  gold  find  had  been  made  near 
Athlone  to  the  value  of  £27000,  which  was  entirely  lost  to 
the  antiquarian  world. 

From  the  above  notes  of  treasure  finds  it  is  quite 
evident  that  gold  was  the  predominant  metal  in  use 
for  personal  ornaments,  the  quantity  of  silver  relics 
being  very  small.  Antiquarian  science  has  endeavoured 
to  appropriate  the  various  objects  from  time  to  time 
discovered  in  the  country,  and  which  are  thus  classified 
by  Sir  Wm.  Wilde  in  his  "  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  of 
gold  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  "  dia- 
dems, tiaras,  lunulas,  hair-plates,  and  ear-rings  ;  those  used 
for  the  neck,  as,  for  example,  gorgets,  small  torques,  flat- 
tened beads,  globular  balls,  and  necklaces  ;  for  the  limbs, 
as  armillae,  bracelets,  finger-rings ;  and  for  the  chest  and 
waist  in  the  form  of  large  torques  ;  besides  various  minor 
trinkets  and  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as,  bullae,  small 
circular  boxes,  pen  annular  shaped  articles  supposed  to 
represent  money,  bracteate  medals,  and  some  other  objects 
of  undetermined  use." 

The  Museum  of  the  R.  I.  Academy  contains  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  specimens  of  Irish  antiquities  in  gold. 
The  Museum  of  Trinity  College  has  also  some  very  fine 
objects  ;  a  considerable  number  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collections  of  private  individuals  in  Ireland,  England,  and 
Scotland.  There  is  a  considerable  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  while  not  a  few  continental  museums  are  enriched 
with  specimens  of  early  Irish  art.  The  great  quantities  of 
the  precious  metal  discovered  in  Ireland  has  given  rise  to 
some  speculation  as  to  where  it  was  procured.  The  pecu- 
liar form  and  character  of  the  articles,  and  their  distinctive 
ornamentation,  stamp  them  with  a  peculiarly  national 
character,  while  the  absence  of  Christian  symbols,  and 
their  archaic  type,  assign  the  majority  of  them  to  an  age 
anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  faith  in  this  island. 
The  question  then  naturally  arises,  from  whence  came  this 
abundance  of  gold  at  so  early  a  period  ?  Some  have  attri- 
buted its  introduction  to  the  Phoenicians,  who  trading 
to  Cornwall  for  tin  became  acquainted  with  our  island, 
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and  its  inhabitants,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  Fo- 
morians  or  African  pirates  of  Irish  history.     Others  to 
the  Iberian  Celts,  who  it  is  said  migrated  from  Scythia  to 
Egypt,  and  from  thence  across  northern  Africa  into  Spain 
and  Ireland.    Mr.  Clibborn,  in  a  communication  published 
in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  "  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology," 
most  ingeniously  labours  to  prove,  that  these  ornaments 
were  brought  into  Ireland  by  Jewish  fugitives  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem.    Others  have  attributed  their  introduction 
to  the  Danes;  but  gold  was  plentiful  in  Ireland  before  these 
invaders  set  foot  in  the  island,  and  they  were  much  more 
likely  to  export  that  precious  commodity  than  to  import  it, 
as  I  have  already  shown  by  their  plundering  not  only  the 
towns  and  religious  establishments,  but  also  the  very  sepul- 
chres of  the  country.    We  must  account  for  the  presence 
of  gold,  and  of  the  art  exhibited  in  its  manufacture,  from 
other  sources.    That  the  art  of  melting  and  working  gold 
was  brought  to  Ireland  by  some  of  her  colonists  is  more 
than  probable,  for  though  gold  in  its  native  state  has  been 
found,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  savage  aborigines  who  used 
stone  celts  and  hammers,  and  pointed  their  lances  and 
arrows  with  flints,  could  have  of  themselves  arrived  at  such 
a  state  of  refinement  and  civilization  as  is  indicated  in  these 
relics  of  ancient  art.    "We  must,  therefore,  J  think,  be  com- 
pelled to  entertain  the  probability  already  advanced.  The 
question,  then,  to  be  decided  is,  which  of  the  various  bands 
of  colonists  were  most  likely  to  be  the  introducers  of  the 
precious  metals.    Of  the  Firbolgs  we  have  only  very  hazy 
and  traditionary  accounts,  even  such  do  not  definitely  state 
from  whence  they  came  ;  the  Tuath-de-Danans  are  even 
more  mythic  still.    I  think  we  must  be  obliged  to  fall  back 
on  the  band  of  adventurers  who,  led  by  the  sons  of  Mileadh 
came  hither  from  Spain,  subdued  the  previous  inhabitants, 
and  became  masters  of  the  island.    O'Halloran  places  this 
event  at  a.m.  2736;  little  dependence  can  however  be  placed 
upon  our  early  chronology,  and  all  research  has  proved 
futile  in  fixing  even  an  approximate  date  to  the  event. 
These  Spanish  colonists  could  not  but  have  been  acquainted 
with  gold,  as  the  country  from  whence  they  came  was  in 
ancient  times  prolific  in  the  precious  metals,  as  is  stated  by 
Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  Strabo  ;  now  the  sons  of  Mileadh 
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landed  at  Inbher-Sceine,  supposed  to  be  either  the  bay  of 
Dingle  or  Kenmare,  in  the  Co.  of  Kerry,  in  which  district 
they  first  established  their  power,  having  gained  their  first 
victory  at  Sliabh-Mis  near  Tralee.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  people  of  this  south-west  district  of  Ireland  have  been 
noted  for  their  Spanish  physique,  and  for  a  special  trade 
and  intercourse  with  Spain  from  the  remotest  times  down 
to  a  late  period.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  Sir  William 
Wilde  specially  alludes  to  the  large  quantities  of  gold  found 
in  this  south-western  district  contrasting  with  what  has 
been  found  in  other  parts  of  our  island  Cat.  of  Gold 
Antiq.  in  the  Mus.  of  the  R.  I.  A.,"  p.  3).  It  will  not  there- 
fore be  unreasonable  to  conjecture,  that  the  use  of,  and  the 
art  of  working  in  the  precious  metals,  were  brought  into 
Ireland  by  this  people ;  neither  will  it  be  so,  to  give  them 
the  credit  of  having  soon  found  the  gold  deposits  of  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  and  of  having  worked  them  ; 
accordingly  we  find  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Tighhearmas 
(as  already  quoted)  of  the  race  of  Eremon,  the  son  of 
Mileadh,  that  gold  was  first  smelted  in  Ireland,  that  his 
saor  or  artificer  was  Uchadan,  and  that  the  district  was  the 
present  county  of  Wicklow,  as  I  have  already  set  forth. 

Now  it  happens  that  in  this  county  gold  has  been  ex- 
tensively found.  The  first  instance  we  have  in  reference  to 
its  existence  is  in  Harris's  edit,  of  Ware's  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
203,  where  it  is  stated,  that  gold  had  been  extracted  from 
the  copper  mines  of  this  county  ;  but  it  appears  that  gold 
had  been  for  some  time  occasionally  found  by  the  peasantry 
in  certain  districts,  and  secretly  sold  in  Dublin.  In  the 
year  1796,  however,  public  attention  was  directed  to  large 
quantities  of  this  metal  having  been  found  in  the  Ballin- 
vally  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Ovoca,  as  is  detailed  in 
Frazer's  Statistical  Survey  of  the  Co.  Wicklow,  p.  19;  that 
writer  states,  that  from  the  latter  end  of  August  in  that 
year,  until  the  24th  of  October,  when  the  government  took 
possession  of  the  locality,  the  peasantry  had  received 
£10,000  for  the  gold  they  had  picked  up.  At  that  time 
the  authorities  commenced  working  the  mine,  but  the  pro- 
ceeds, £3,671,  not  paying  the  expenses,  further  working 
was  abandoned;  since  then,  however,  considerable  quantities 
have  been  found  by  the  peasantry,  from  nuggets  of  con- 
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siderable  size  down  to  single  sand  grains.  The  Dublin 
jewellers,  on  an  average,  purchase  yearly  since  that  period 
about  £2,000  worth.  There  is  now  in  Trinity  College 
Museum  the  cast  of  a  nugget  which  weighed  twenty-two 
ounces,  one  has  been  got  of  nine  ounces,  another  of  eight 
ounces,  and  in  1856  a  poor  labourer  found  a  piece  of  six 
ounces.  The  localities  where  it  has  been  thus  discovered 
are — Crogan-Kinshella,  Ballinvally,  Cronebane,  Crogan- 
Mor,  Bally  teampul,  Killahurlan. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  gold  has  been  found  in  a 
rivulet  called  the  Miola.  Co.  of  Antrim,  see  Boates'  "  Natural 
History  of  Ireland,"  also  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Erne 
near  Lisnaskea.  A  practical  writer  in  the  "  Mining  Jour- 
nal" states,  that  gold  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in 
various  districts  of  the  kingdom,  both  in  "  gosson"  and 
in  quartz;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  can  be  produced 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  a  source  of  profitable  in- 
dustry'' ;  that  the  diggings  of  Wicklow  were  known  to  the 
ancient  Irish  is  therefore  more  than  probable,  and  that  they 
ceased  to  produce,  as  did  the  mines  of  old  Spain,  and  in 
modern  times  various  mines  both  in  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  disintegration  of  the  granite  of  the  Wicklow 
mountains,  and  the  wearing  action  of  their  torrents  and 
streams,  will  account  for  the  revival  of  gold  finding  in 
modern  times.  Traces  of  ancient  mining  have  been  observ- 
ed in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  In  a  report  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  on  the  metallic  mines  of  Leinster,  in  1828, 
by  Richard  Griffith,  Esq.,  there  is  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

"  If  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  ancient  mine  excavations  which 
are  still  visible  in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland,  it  would  appear  that  an 
ardent  spirit  for  mining  adventure  must  have  pervaded  the  country  at  some 
very  remote  period.  In  many  cases  no  tradition  that  can  be  depended  on 
now  remains  of  the  time  or  people  by  whom  the  greater  part  of  these  works 
was  originally  commenced.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  our 
mining  excavations  exhibit  appearances  similar  to  the  surface  workings  of 
the  most  ancient  mines  in  Cornwall,  which  are  generally  attributed  to  the 
Phoenicians." 

Another  geological  writer  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,"  vol.  v.,  p.  595,  makes  the  following  refer- 
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ence  to  the  traces  of  ancient  mining  operations  at  Lough 
Lein,  Killarney : — 

"  The  vein  of  Mucrus  has  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  every  age  of 
which  tradition  has  preserved  any  accounts.  Kude  and  laborious  traces 
of  ancient  minings  remain  in  several  places,  and  are  regularly  though  erro- 
neously known  by  the  name  of  Danish  works.  Many  shafts  at  several 
miles  distance  have  been  sunk,  though  long  since  filled  up,  of  which  no 
history  gives  us  any  relation." 

In  the  "  Historia  Britonum"  of  Nennius,  a  writer  of 
the  ninth  century,  we  have  a  curious  reference  to  the  mines 
or  metalliferous  riches  of  Lough  Lein:  "  Loch  Lein  ;  four 
circles  are  round  it,  viz.,  a  circle  of  tin,  and  a  circle  of  lead, 
and  a  circle  of  iron,  and  a  circle  of  copper:" — 

"  Est  ibi  stagnum  quod  vocatur  Loch  Lein,  quatuor  circulis  ambitur. 
Primo  circulo  gronna  stanni  ambitur,  secundo  circulo  gronna  plumbi  am- 
bitur, tertio  circulo  gronna  ferri,  quarto  circulo  gronna  seris  ambitur,  et  in  eo 
stagno  multae  margaritse  inveniuntur,  quas  ponunt  reges  in  auribus  suis." 

In  Dr.  Hamilton's  account  of  c<  The  Northern  Coast  of 
Antrim,"  at  p.  35,  he  mentions  the  discovery  of  ancient 
mining  at  Ballycastle.    In  1770  he  writes  :  — 

u  On  examining  this  subterranean  wonder  it  was  found  to  be  a  com- 
plete gallery  which  had  been  driven  forward  man}'-  hundred  yards  to  the 
bed  of  coal :  that  it  branched  off  into  numerous  chambers  where  miners  had 
carried  on  their  different  works  :  that  these  chambers  were  dressed  in  a 
workmanlike  manner  :  that  pillars  were  left  at  proper  intervals  to  support 
the  roofs.  In  short  it  was  found  to  be  an  extensive  mine  wrought  by  a 
set  of  people  at  least  as  expert  in  the  business  as  the  present  generation. 
Some  remains'of  the  tools,  and  even  of  the  baskets  used  in  the  works,  were 
discovered,  but  in  such  a  decayed  state  that  on  being  touched  they  crum- 
bled to  pieces.  The  antiquity  of  the  work  is  pretty  evident  from  hence, 
that  there  does  not  remain  the  most  remote  tradition  of  it  in  the  country; 
but  it  is  still  more  thoroughly  demonstrated  from  a  natural  proce.-s  which 
has  taken  place  since  its  formation ;  for  the  sides  and  pillars  were  found 
covered  with  sparry  incrustations  which  the  present  workmen  do  not  find 
to  be  deposited  in  any  definite  portion  of  time." 

In  a  note  to  the  above  account  the  author  mentions 
that  the  adit  had  been  carried  forward  450  yards  and  the 
level  carefully  preserved  ;  there  were  thirty-six  chambers 
discovered,  which  were  esteemed  so  valuable,  that  they 
were  again  occupied  by  the  workmen  ;  some  of  the  mining 
tools  found  were  only  thinly  shod  with  iron,  as  if  the  mate- 

4th  ser.  vol.  i.  3  Z 
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rial  had  been  scarce  and  difficult  to  procure  among  these 
ancient  people. 

In  reference  to  the  mines  of  Lough  Lein,  O'Halloran, 
who  wrote  his  "Introduction  to  the  History  of  Ireland,"  in 
1803,  states  :— 

"It  is  not  above  thirty  years  since  a  very  rich  copper  mine  was  dis- 
covered on  the  border  of  this  lake,  and  worked  with  very  great  profit  to 
the  proprietors  for  many  years,  but  what  is  greatly  to  our  purpose  is,  that 
in  pushing  on  their  works  they  found  shafts  had  been  regularly  sunk  and 

implements  of  mining  were  found  As  to  the  lead  mine,  it  is  an 

uncontroverted  fact,  that  about  seventy  years  ago  an  English  company 
worked  one  at  Castle -Lyons  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  many  years  after 
the  same  works  were  resumed  under  the  inspection  of  one  Longstaff,  from 
which  they  extracted  large  quantities  of  silver.  Though  the  tin  mine  has 
not  yet  been  found,  nor  I  suppose  searched  for,  yet  Smith  in  his  '  Nat. 
Hist,  of  Kerry,'  confesses  to  have  found  near  the  lake  an  ore  which  con- 
tained tin ;  and  as  for  the  iron  mines  the  proofs  that  they  were  largely 
carried  on  here  are  many,  and  at  this  day  one  is  worked  in  Muckross." 
p.  204. 

• 

When  the  copper  mines  on  Ross  island  were  re-opened 
in  1804,  under  the  inspection  of  Colonel  Hall,  that  gentle- 
man discovered  the  fact  of  their  having  been  worked  at  a 
period  very  remote,  and  in  a  very  rude  and  primitive  man- 
ner, by  a  people  probably  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron, 
as  several  large  stone  hammers  were  found ;  these  had  a 
groove  cut  round  the  centre,  to  which  was  probably  attached 
the  handle;  one  of  these  hammers  is  figured  in  Hall's  "  Ire- 
land," vol.  i.,  p.  240.  The  above  facts  are  confirmatory  of 
the  record  made  by  Nennius,  and  we  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  these  mines  had  been  worked  previous  to  his 
time. 

An  ancient  lead  mine  exists  at  Miltown,  barony  of 
Tullow,  Co.  of  Clare;  it  was  re-opened  by  the  "  Royal  Irish 
Mining  Company,"  who  after  clearing  out  the  old  workings 
and  driving  a  level  a  short  distance  into  the  north  side  of 
the  mine,  abandoned  it  after  raising  eleven  tons  of  ore.  In 
1836  a  lease  of  this  mine  was  taken  by  John  Taylor,  Esq., 
of  London,  who  commenced  working  it ;  "  The  ancient 
workings  were  now  completely  cleared  and  some  rude  tools 
discovered,  such  as  oaken  shovels  and  iron  picks,  the  latter 
of  an  extraordinary  size  and  weight,  also  the  remains  of 
fires,  which  had  been  evidently  made  use  of  to  crack  and 
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loosen  the  masses  of  calcareous  spar  and  carbonate  of  lime 
in  which  the  ore  of  this  mine  is  chiefly  imbedded." — Kane's 
"  Industrial  Resources,  of  Ireland,"  p.  201. 

The  same  authority  states,  that  the  Bonmahon  Mines 
Co.  of  Waterford,  had  been  worked  by  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants. "  One  almost  insulated  promontory  is  perforated 
like  a  rabbit  burrow,  and  is  known  as  the  Dane's  island, 
the  peasantry  attributing  those  ancient  mines,  like  all  other 
relics  they  cannot  account  for,  to  that  people.  In  the 
abandoned  workings  antique  tools  have  been  found,  stone 
hammers  and  chisels,  and  wooden  shovels." — Ibid.,  p.  179. 

Ancient  mine  workings  have  also  been  discovered  in 
the  west  of  the  Co.  of  Cork.  In  1846,  Captain  Thomas,  an 
experienced  Cornish  miner,  while  searching  for  copper  on 
the  lands  of  Derricarhoon,near  Bally dehob,  came  on  some 
ancient  workings ;  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  Mr.  S wanton, 
communicated  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Windele  an  account  of 
the  discovery,  in  which  he  states,  that  they  were  six  in 
number,  cC  all  parallel  lodes  ;  one  was  about  thirty  fathoms 
in  length,  and  ten  feet  in  breadth ;  they  were  found  filled 
at  bottom  with  rubbish,  and  at  top  were  overlaid  with  peat 
in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet11  A  number  of 
stone  hammers  were  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  mine, 
weighing  from  three  to  seven  pounds,  similar  to  those 
already  described  as  found  in  the  old  workings  at  Killar- 
ney  ;  also  a  curious  sort  of  tube  of  oak  of  a  curved  form, 
which  was  in  the  Dublin  Exhibition  in  1853,  and  a  ladder  of 
black  oak  eighteen  feet  long,  formed  of  a  single  solid  piece, 
having  fourteen  steps  notched  in  the  side — "  Ulster  Journal 
of  Arch.,"  vol.  ix.  p.  213. 

A  glance  at  Sir  Robert  Kane's  work,  "  The  Industrial 
Resources  of  Ireland,"  will  show  the  extent  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Ireland  to  be  much  more  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, as  far  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  ;  it  is 
true  the  gold  is  now  but  sparingly  procured,  but  he  gives 
evidence  that  it  was  once  got  in  greater  abundance. 

That  the  ancient  Irish  were  acquainted  with  some  por- 
tion of  their  mineral  wealth  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
already  advanced,  and  that  they  worked  them  at  an  exceed- 
ingly remote  period  is  shown  by  the  primitive  nature  of 
the  tools  found  in  their  workings — stone  hammers,  chisels. 
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and  oaken  shovels  ;  we  can  no  longer  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  immense  quantities  of  bronze  utensils,  arms, 
and  ornaments,  found  in  the  country  ;  they  had  abundance 
of  copper  at  home,  and  tin  nigh  at  hand  in  Cornwall,  which 
county  was  indeed  in  the  possession  of  the  Irish  for  some 
time. 

I  have  before  stated,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  first 
gold  was  imported  into  Ireland  ;  our  ancient  bards  seem  to 
have  had  some  idea  of  this  being  the  case.  In  an  ancient 
tract  contained  in  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote  "  it  is  stated, 
that  Iban  brought  gold  into  Ireland,  and  Eban  idols: — 

"  Iban  and  Eban  were 
Partholan's  two  merchants; 
Iban  was  the  first  importer  of  gold, 
Eban  was  the  first  importer  of  idols." 

I  have  also  referred  to  the  probability  that  the  first  gold 
came  from  Spain  with  the  sons  of  Mileadh.  A  curious 
passage  from  a  poem  by  "  Flan  na  Mainstreach"  is  found  in 
the  authority  above  quoted,  that  directly  refers  to  the 
importation  of  gold  from  Spain  : — 

"  Creidne,  the  skilful  mechanic,  was  drowned 
In  the  boisterous  tide  of  the  ocean, 
"While  conveying  gold  dust 
To  Ireland  from  Spain." 

"Book  of  Ballymote.'" 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  metallurgic  arts,  and 
the  use  of  the  precious  metals  in  Pagan  Ireland,  I  would 
wish  to  refer  to  these  subjects  in  connexion  with  early 
Christian  times  ;  the  authorities  for  which  may  be  con- 
sidered by  some  as  less  open  to  criticism.  I  am  not  here 
going  to  advance  as  evidence  the  statements  in  the  "  Acta 
Sanctorum"  of  Colgan,  as  to  the  artist's  workshop  kept  by 
St.  Patrick,  and  as  to  the  great  variety  of  articles  manufac- 
tured there — 6<  Campana,  cymbala,  baculos,  cruces,  scrinia, 
capsas,  pyxides,  calices,  discos,  aitariola,  chrysmalia,  libro- 
rumque  coopertoria,  quaedam  horum  nudem,  quaedam 
vero  alia  auro  atque  argento  gemmisque  pretiosis  circum- 
tecta,  pro  amore  Dei  et  sanctorum  honore  sine  ullo  terreno 
pretio  ingeneose  ac  mirabiliter  composuit"  [vid.  A  SS. 
Aug.,  torn.  iii.].  St.  Dageus,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  above 
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passage,  is  fabled  to  have  manufactured  300  bells,  300  pas- 
toral staves,  and  written  300  copies  of  the  Evangelists. 
Such  statements  smack  more  of  Colgan's  own  time,  than 
that  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Celts,  who  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  in  more  weighty  concerns. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  early  Christian 
Church  in  Ireland  made  use  of  native  artists  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  utensils  as  were  used  in  the  services  of 
religion,  such  as  the  paten  and  chalice  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Divine  Communion,  croziers,  and  covers  or  cases  for 
those  beautiful  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  copying 
and  beautifying  of  which  was  a  labour  of  love  with  the 
primitive  Christians  of  our  native  land. 

Of  ancient  native  Christian  artists  in  metal  we  have  re- 
corded the  names  of  Essa,  Tasach,  Fortchern  of  Rath- 
aidme,  MacCeacht  of  Domnach  Arnoin,  and  Dageus;  these 
lived  in  or  about  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  are  stated  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  to  be,  or  to  have  formed, 
a  portion  of  his  household — 

"His  three  smiths  expert  at  shaping, 
Macecht,  Laebhan,  and  Fortchern. 
His  three  artificers  of  great  endownment, 
Aesbuite,  Tairill,  and  Tasach." 

"Four  Masters,"  a.  d.  448. 

The  name  of  Conla,  an  artificer  in  gold  and  silver,  is 
mentioned  as  having  flourished  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centu- 
ries (Colgan's  "  Tr.  Th.,"p.  452). 

The  late  Mr.  John  Windele  of  Cork,  in  one  of  his 
admirable  papers  contributed  to  the  Ulster  Journal  of 
Archaeology,  "  On  Ancient  Irish  Gold,"  has  the  following 
passage: — 

"The  'Book  of  Armagh'  (Tirechan)  transcribed  or  written  in  the 
seventh  century,  describes  as  property  devoted  to  the  Church  by  Cummin 
and  Breatan,  three  ingots  or  ounces  of  silver,  a  bar  of  silver,  and  a  collar, 
three  ounces  of  old  gold  of  the  dishes  of  their  ancestors,  half  an  ounce  for  their 
sons,  half  an  ounce  for  their  sheep,  and  they  paid  half  an  ounce  for  their 
vases  (Betham's  '  Irish  Antiq.  Researches,'  p.  398).  Cogitosus,  a  writer  of 
the  sixth  century,  as  Colgan,  Ware,  O'Connor  and  others  assert,  or  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  ninth  as  Dr.  Lanigan  thinks,  describes  the  monuments 
of  St.  Bridget  and  Conlaeth  at  Kildare  as  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver 
gems,  and  precious  stones,  with  crowns  of  gold  and  silver  suspended  from 
above  ('Trias.  Thaum.,'  p.  523;. 
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In  the  reign  of  Hugh  (a.  d.  580)  the  bards  carried 
their  rampant  insolence  so  far  as  to  claim  from  that  mon- 
arch the  golden  buckle  and  pin  which  fastened  the  royal 
robes  on  his  breast  (Walker's  Irish  bards).  Aldfred  king 
of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  whilst  in  exile  in  Ireland, 
about  the  year  685,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Flann 
Fiona,  a  name  derived  from  his  mother,  the  daughter  of 
Colman,  King  of  Meath  ("  Rerum.  Hiber.  Script.  Vet.,"  1, 
188).  He  has  left  a  poem  still  extant,  the  original  of  which 
has  been  published  in  Hardiman's  "  Irish  Minstrelsy,"  ii., 
372,  and  a  translation  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  appeared  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  Dublin  Penny  Journal,"  p.  94.  In  this 
the  royal  exile  sings: — 

"  I  found  in  every  province  there 
Of  the  fair  provinces  in  Erin 
Both  in  Church  and  State 
Abundant  provision,  much  of  raiment ; 
I  found  gold  and  silver, 
I  found  honey  and  wheat." 

In  the  ninth  century  St.  Donatus  an  Irishman,  a  bishop 
of  Fiesole  in  Italy,  who  died  according  to  Camden  in  840, 
testifies  to  the  wealth  of  his  native  country  in  gems,  vesture, 
and  gold: — 

"Insula  dives  opum  gemmarum  vestis  et  auri." 

In  A.  D.  907,  Cormac,  the  King-Bishop  of  Cashel,  by 
his  will  left  legacies  of  a  large  amount  in  gold,  &c,  to  the 
principal  churches  in  Ireland — To  Armagh  twenty-four 
ounces;  Cashel  twenty  cups  of  gold,  one  hundred  ounces  of 
silver,  &c,  ("  McCurtin,"  93).  About  the  same  period  Saxo- 
Grammaticus  records  that  the  Danes  who  had  invaded  this 
island  in  879  and  murdered  its  king  Hughlet  (Hibernice 
Aodh),  found  in  the  royal  treasury  "  such  a  quantity  of 
money  that  the  victors  needed  not  to  quarrel  about  it, 
since  each  man  had  as  much  as  he  could  carry."  It  was 
under  the  domination  of  this  people  that  a  capitation  tax 
called  Airgid  Sron,  or  nose  money,  being  an  ounce  of  gold 
(uinge  6ir),  was  annually  levied  from  each  head  of  a  family, 
or  in  default  lie  had  his  nose  cut  off.  This,  if  strictly  true, 
must  have  amounted  to  an  immense  sum,  even  although 
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considering  that,  at  the  height  of  this  people's  power,  it  was 
never  universal  over  the  island.  In  the  period  of  its  de- 
cline the  cruelty  of  this  tax  was  avenged,  although  after  a 
more  humane  fashion;  when  the  Irish  monarch  Malachi  in 
988  retaliated  by  compelling  the  Danes  to  pay  an  ounce 
of  gold  for  every  cultivated  garden  which  they  held.  This 
was  the  prince  who  won  the  "  collar  of  gold"  from  Tomar 
the  Dane,  which  the  poet  Moore  has  sung  of  in  his  well- 
known  popular  melody.  Their  exactions  in  the  day  of 
prosperity  enabled  this  people  to  carry  off  immense  trea- 
sures; this  included  the  plunder  of  churches  and  monasteries 
where  valuable  church-plate  always  abounded;  their  course 
of  indiscriminate  rapine  was  spread  over  more  than  two 
centuries.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  long  and  wide  spread 
drain,  enormous  as  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been,  gold 
was  still  far  from  scarce. 

If  we  may  credit  the  poet  MacCoise,  "  chief  chronicler 
of  the  Gaels,"  wTho  died,  according  to  Tighearna,  in  964, 
gold  was  used  in  the  lettering  upon  tomb-stones.  Thus  in 
his  elegy  upon  his  patron  Fergal  O'Ruairc  he  says: — 

"  Happy  for  thee  O  Cluain  MacNois. 

This  treasure  of  gold  which  is  under  thy  sod 
Treasure  of  the  poets  of  Inisfail 
Feargal  accustomed  to  impose  tributes. 

This  red  gold  upon  his  tomb 

"Which  was  sometime  since  melted  down  upon  it 

Like  the  sun  as  he  looks  in  the  West 

Had  a  brilliancy  like  to  that  sun." 

See  our  "  Journal,"  vol.  i.,  new  series,  341,  350. 

In  1006  the  great  Soisceal  or  gospel  of  Colum  Cille  was 
stolen  at  night  from  the  western  erdamh  of  the  great  church 
of  Kells.  This  was  the  principal  relic  of  the  western  world 
on  account  of  its  cover  (cumdach),  and  it  was  found  after 
twenty  nights  and  two  months,  its  gold  having  been  stolen 
off,  and  a  sod  over  it  (Four  Masters,  ii.,  p.  759).  The 
great  subduer  of  the  northern  marauders,  "the  exactor  of 
tributes,"  was  enabled  to  manifest  his  bounty  and  generosity 
by  the  distribution  of  gold  ;  in  1004  he  remained  on  a 
hosting  with  his  army  at  Armagh  a  whole  week,  and  at 
his  departure  he  left  on  the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral,  a 
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collar  of  gold  weighing  twenty  ounces,  as  alms  ("  Ann. 
Innisfallen").  At  his  death  he  bestowed  upon  the  same 
church  twenty  ounces  of  gold.  This  monarch  was  buried 
there  in  1014,  and  his  son  Donchad  thereupon  sent  a  large 
treasure  with  jewels  and  other  offerings  to  the  successor  of 
St.  Patrick  and  the  clergy  of  Armagh  ("Trias.  Thaum.," 
298).  In  1029  AmlafF,  lord  of  the  Danes,  captured 
by  Mahon  O'Riagain  lord  of  Bregia,  paid  for  his  ran- 
som, besides  cows  and  horses,  three  ounces  of  gold,  sixty 
ounces  of  white  silver,  &c.,  ("  Ulster  Journal  of  Arch.," 
vol.  ix.,  p.  37). 

I  shall  not  extend  this  part  of  the  subject  any  further 
by  allusion  to  those  objects  of  early  Christian  Celtic  art 
which  are  preserved  in  both  public  and  private  museums, 
as  the  cumdachs  or  covers  of  books  and  bells  and  pas- 
toral staves,  some  of  which  date  from  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  in  Ireland,  and  are  remarkable  specimens  of 
the  metallurgist's  art  as  well  as  of  the  taste  of  the  designers 
of  these  really  beautiful  works,  which  are  richly  ornamented 
in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  and  set  with  precious  stones, 
and  in  some  instances  beautified  with  enamel.  Now,  we 
know  that  art  does  not  grow  up  in  one  age,  for  how  many 
centuries  did  she  struggle  in  Europe  before  she  produced  a 
Giotta,  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Cellini. 

The  names  of  the  artists  of  the  fifth  and  succeeding  cen- 
turies handed  down  to  us  are  Irish,  and  they  must  have 
inherited  the  secrets  and  principles  of  their  art  from  those 
who  preceded  them,  for  in  those  days  art  was  hereditary  in 
families,  I  mean  the  art  of  the  craftsman;  the  fathers  in- 
structed their  sons  from  generation  to  generation,  and  none 
others  dare  practise  their  craft,  or  intrude  on  their  privileges, 
No  doubt  in  Christian  times  a  new  impetus  was  given  to 
native  talent,  foreign  intercourse  improved  and  varied  Celtic 
taste,  religious  feeling  gave  it  a  higher  tone,  the  result  of 
which  we  see  developed  in  those  relics  of  early  Christian  art 
which  remain  to  us. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  metallurgic  arts  in  the  pre-Christian  age  of  Ireland's 
history  as  one  element  in  her  early  civilization. 
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CONTRIBUTED  BY  PATRICK  WATTERS,  ESQ.  ;  EDITED  BY 
JOHN  G.  A.  PRIM. 

Amongst  the  Municipal  Records  of  Kilkenny,  which  have 
long  been  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk,  and 
placed  in  the  custody  of  that  official,  there  is  a  considerable 
bundle  of  documents  connected  with  the  Corporation  of 
Gowran.  Mr.  Watters,  the  present  efficient  and  widely-re- 
spected and  esteemed  Town  Clerk — by  whom  the  originals 
were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  the 
transcripts  are  permitted  to  be  arranged  by  me  for  publica- 
tion— is  quite  unable  to  account  for  the  circumstance  of 
these  papers  and  parchments,  very  few  of  which  have  the  re- 
motest connexion  with  the  affairs  of  Kilkenny  City,  having 
been  placed  in  the  charge  of  his  predecessors,  from  whom 
they  came  into  his  guardianship  ;  and  he  can  only  form 
the  supposition  that,  they  being  chiefly  connected  with  law- 
suits in  which  the  Gowran  Corporation  were  engaged  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  such  suits 
having  been  occasionally  tried  before  the  Judges  of 
Assizes  in  Kilkenny,  the  documents  used  at  the  trials  may 
have  been  lodged  with  the  Mayor,  who  was  associated  as  a 
Justice  in  the  Commission  with  the  Judges,  or  given  into 
the  custody  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  day,  he  also  holding 
the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  city.  But  this  is 
merely  conjecture.  All  that  can  be  stated  for  certain  is, 
that  the  documents  exist  in  the  repository  indicated,  and 
that  they  are  of  a  nature  such  as  renders  them  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  many  members  of  the  Royal  Historical  and 
Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland,  as  throwing  some 
light  on  the  history  of  an  ancient  community  enjoying 
from  a  remote  period  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  the  dignity  of  incorporation,  and,  before  the 
Legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
sending  representatives  to  Parliament. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  history  of  the  Municipality  of 
Gowran,  anterior  to  the  period  to  which  the  documents 
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belong,  may  be  suitably  offered  as  introductory  to  the 
matters  of  which  they  treat.  The  town,  which  was  once  of 
much  greater  importance  than  at  present,  or  than  it  is 
likely  ever  to  be  again,  owes  its  origin  to  the  locality  having 
been  selected  for  a  residence  by  one  of  the  ancient  Kings 
of  Ossory,  and  so  continued  by  his  successors,  long  previous 
to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Ireland.  The  royal  rath 
was  constructed  on  a  site  contiguous  to  one  of  the  ancient 
roads  leading  from  the  direction  of  Dublin  to  Munster, 
here  known  as  belac  ^abncm,  or  the  pass,  or  way,  of  Gabh- 
ran.  A  settlement  grew  up  about  the  King's  residence, 
and  was  termed  the  bcule  (corrupted  into  bally),  i.  e.  the 
town,  as  the  road  on  which  it  stood  was  the  belac,  and 
Bally gauran,  Ballygawran,  or  Bally gaveran,  was  the  usual 
name  by  which  the  town  was  known  for  centuries,  till,  as 
it  began  as  simply  Gabhran,  so  it  became  again  modernly 
abbreviated  once  more  into  Gowran.  It  was  obviously  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  King  of  Ossory,  as  from  it  he  was 
frequently  designated  King  of  Gabhran.  Throughout  the 
Book  of  Rights  he  is  generally  so  termed.  We  are  told 
that  amongst  the  "  stipends  of  the  King  of  Caiseal  to  the 
kings  of  his  territories,"  there  was  an  allowance  of "  ten 
steeds,  and  ten  drinking  horns,  and  ten  swords,  and  ten 
shields,  and  ten  scings,  and  two  rings,  and  two  chess-boards 
to  the  King  of  Gabhran."    And  again — 

'?  The  stipend  of  the  King  of  fair1  Gabhran 
From  the  King  of  great  and  Merry  Munster, 
A  pleasing  distinction  in  his  crowded  house, 
This  King  is  entitled  to  sit  by  his  side. 

And  at  the  time  he  [Caiseal]  goes  to  his  own  [Gabhran' s]  house, 
He  [Gabhran]  is  entitled  to  a  steed  and  trappings  too, 
And  of  the  number  who  go  [with  Caiseal]  eastward, 
A  steed  and  dress  for  every  man." — (pp.  69,  85). 


1  The  terra  "  fair"  applied  here  to 
Gabhran,  may  have  been  used  only  by 
the  poet  to  make  out  the  complement  of 
his  fine.  In  another  portion  of  the  Boole 
of  Rights,  the  poet  gives  it  a  different 
descriptive  title  : — 

"Ten  steeds  to  the  King  of  blue  Gabhran, 
From  the  King  of  Dula,  and  ten  drinking 

horns." 

Probably  this  description  was  applied 
from  the  hilly  district,  modernly  know  n 


as  the  Johnswell  mountains,  which  was 
termed  Bealach  Gabhran,  having  ap- 
peared of  a  blue  colour,  as  distant  emi- 
nences always  do  to  those  looking  at  them 
from  afar  oif.  Cormacan  Eigcas,  chief 
poet  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  applies 
another  descriptive  appellation  to  the 
place,  in  tracing  in  the  year  942,  the 
journey  made  the  year  before  by  Muir- 
cheartach  MacNeill,  prince  of  Aileach, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  hostages  from 
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After  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  the  district  came  to 
be  the  property  of  Theobald  Fitz Walter,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Ormonde  family,  who  attended  King  Henry  II.  hither, 
and  assisted  that  monarch  in  reducing  a  portion  of  the 
country,  receiving  for  his  services  several  grants  of  lands, 
and,  in  1177,  the  office  of  Chief  Butler  of  Ireland.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1206,  he  gave  a 
charter  of  incorporation  to  his  "free  burgesses  of  Bali- 
gaueran,"1  endowing  them  with  a  considerable  grant  of 
lands  for  commonage,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
hereafter  their  successors  appear  to  have  retained  the  full 
enjoyment  of  down  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  at  least.  Theobald,  and  those  of  his  family  who 
followed  him  for  some  descents  in  the  Lordship  of  Gowran, 


the  native  chiefs  who  were  most  likely  to 
oppose  his  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Tara:  — 

"  A  night  we  passed  at  Bealach  Mughna ; 
We  did  not  wet  our  fine  hair  ; 
The  snow  was  on  the  ground  before  us 
In  the  noisy  Bealach  Gahhran." 

The  late  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  "  The 
Circuit  of  Ireland,  by  Muircheartach 
MacNeill,"  which  he  edited  for  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society  (Tracts  Relating 
to  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  1841,  page  39),  re- 
marks that  the  meaning  of  the  epithet 
glopac,  noisy,  applied  to  Bealach  Gahh- 
ran, is  not  clear,  "unless  it  alludes  to 
the  shouts  or  clamours  of  the  inhabi- 
tants." This  is  likely  to  be  the  correct 
solution ;  for,  as  the  prince  of  Aileach  was 
married  to  Dubhdara,  daughter  to  Kel- 
lach,  king  of  Ossory,  he  would  naturally 
be  received  with  acclamations  by  the 
people  on  arriving  within  his  father-in- 
law's  territories.  The  name  of  Gabhran 
seems  to  be  derived  from  gabhar,  the  Irish 
for  a  horse — still  popularly  applied  in  the 
form  of  garran  to  an  old  "screw"  or 
worn-out  horse.  The  hilly  portion  of  the 
present  barony  of  Gowran,  may,  in  some 
of  its  ridges,  have  presented  to  the  eye  of 
observers  in  time  remote  the  appearance 
of  gabpa,  horses.  In  the  Book  of  Bights 
(page  213),  amongst  the  stipends  of  the 
sons  of  Feidhlimidh  Fir  Urghlais,  Ave 
find— 

"  Eight  steeds  to  the  Ui  Drona  of  Ceann  G-aLlira 
From  the  hand  of  the  king,  with  good  profit." 

Dr.  O'Donovan  appends  a  note  to  this  — 
"  Ceann  Gabhra,"  i.  e.,  head  of  the  horse. 


This  name,  which  was  evidently  that  of 
some  remarkable  hill  in  1  Idrone,'  is  un- 
known to  the  editor."  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  head  or  extremity  of  the 
Johnswell  range,  running  up  to  Idrone. 
In  "  The  Circuit  of  Ireland"  (page  55), 
the  poet,  Cormacan  Eigeas,  has  a  stanza 
which  shows  that  the  beallagh,  or  road  of 
Gabhran,  was  through  a  hilly  country. 
Apostrophizing  Sabia,  or  Sabina,  whom 
Dr.  O'Donovan  supposes  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Kellach,  king  of  Ossory,  and 
mother  of  the  Queen  of  Aileach,  he  ex- 
claims— 

"  Sahia  of  Ballagh-Gabhran,  district  of  Glens, 
Has  surpassed  the  women  of  Erin 
In  chastity,  in  wisdom,  in  purity, 
In  giving,  in  bestowing." 

But  the  name  must  have  extended  to  the 
neighbouring  plain  on  the  Ossory  side^ 
as  the  town  of  Gowran  is  some  distance 
from  the  hills.  Mr.  John  Hogan  has  sug- 
gested to  me  that,  inthetownlands  of  Bath- 
garvan  and  Dungarvan,  the  first  situated 
northwest,  and  the  latter  southwest  of 
the  town  of  Gowran,  and  both  in  the 
plain,  we  have  evidence  of  the  ancient 
name  of  the  district  still  being  retained 
in  connexion  with  remarkable  local  fea- 
tures. There  is  every  reason  to  consider 
this  conjecture  well  founded. 

tThe  charter  is  given  by  Carte,  in  his 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  vol.  i.,  intro- 
duction, p.  xvii.  It  is  not  dated,  nor  is 
the  place  of  its  repository  stated.  If  it  Avae 
in  Carte's  time  preserved  in  the  Evidence 
Chamber  of  Kilkenny,  it  must  have  sub- 
sequently been  removed. 
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we  must  suppose  to  have  had  a  residence  there,  although 
they  had  many  others  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  and 
England  ;  but  it  probably  was  but  the  rath  of  the  ancient 
Celtic  chieftains,  which  their  Anglo-Norman  successors  had 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  occasional  dwelling,  and  a 
fortress  suited  to  their  time,  for  it  was  James,  the  Third 
Earl  of  Ormonde,  who  built  a  castle  at  Gowran  ;  and,  before 
he  made  the  purchase  of  Kilkenny  Castle  in  1391,  having 
used  it  as  his  general  residence,  was  "  commonly  called 
Earl  of  Gowran."  In  Gowran  Castle  he  died  in  1405,  and 
was  buried  in  Gowran  Church,  as  had  previously  been  his 
grandfather,  James,  First  Earl  of  Ormonde,  in  1337,  and 
his  great  grandfather,  Edmond  le  Botiller,  Earl  of  Carrick, 
in  1321.  Being  a  frontier  town1  of  the  English  settlement 
of  the  county  Kilkenny — neighbouring  the  hostile  Irish  septs 
of  the  Kavanaghs  and  O'Nowlans,  and  more  immediately 
the  O'Rians  of  Idrone,  and  the  branch  of  the  same  sept  in- 
habiting the  district  of  Farran  O'Rian,  situated  between 
Gowran  and  Graiguenamana,  in  the  locality  of  Ullard — it 
was  necessarily  a  place  of  some  strength.  In  connexion 
with  the  incursions  from  "  the  Irish  enemy"  which  it  was 
obliged  to  sustain,  and  was  apparently  not  always  able 
effectually  to  resist,  the  charter  of  incorporation,  given  to 
the  burgesses  by  Theobald  Fitz Walter,  received  a  royal 
confirmation.  King  Henry  V.,  in  1414,  made  it  a  grant, 
which  recited  that  "  The  town  of  Balygaveran,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  marshes  of  the  said  county,  is 
situated  far  from  any  English  aid,  surrounded  by  Irish 


1  Previous  to  the  Anglo-Norman  In- 
vasion, Gowran  was  also  on  the  frontier  of 
the  1  risk  principality  of  Ossory.  One  of  the 
"  five  prohibitions  of  the  king  of  Minister," 
was  "To hold  a  border  meeting  at  Gab- 
hran  "  (Book  of  Rights,  pp.  5,  17).  Gow- 
ran was  the  scene  of  some  ancient  battles 
fought  thus  on  the  frontier  of  Ossory  to 
prevent  the  marching  of  hostile  princes 
through  that  territory  by  the  road,  known 
as  Bealach  Gabhran.  In  A.l).  754  "  The 
battle  of  Gabhran  [was  gained]  by  Anm- 
chaidh,  over  the  Leinstermen.''  A.D.  756, 
"  The  battle  of  liealach  Gabhrain  [was 
fought]  between  the  men  of  Leinster  and 
Osraigho  [Ossory],  in  which  the  son  of 
Oucerca  had  the  victory,    and  Donngal, 


son  of  Laidhgnen,  Lord  of  Ui-Ceinsea- 
laigh,  and  other  chieftains  along  with 
him,  were  slain."  A.D.  8G8,  "  The  plun- 
dering of  Leinster  by  AedhFinnliah,  from 
Ath-cliath  to  Gabhran."  A.D.  893.  "An 
army  was  led  by  the  Dcisi,  the  foreigners, 
and  Ceallach,  son  of  Cearbhall,  over  Os- 
raighe,  as  far  as  Gabhran,  where  Mael- 
mordha,  son  of  Maelmhuaidh,  and  a  great 
number  of  others  along  with  him,  were 
slain."  A.D.  90 1,  "  An  army  was  led  by 
Elann,  son  of  Maelscachlainn,  and  by 
Cearbhall,  son  of  Muireagan  ;  and  they 
plundered  from  Gabhran  to  Luimneach." 

i.  e.  from  Gowran  to  Limerick.  (O'Dono- 
van's  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  voL 

ii.  ,  pp.  357,  359,  513,  551,  5G3j. 
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enemies  who  have  lately  burned  it  and  destroyed  the  lieges 
in  it,  and  daily  threaten  to  do  so  again,"1  for  which  reason 
he  conferred  on  the  burgesses  and  commons  the  privilege 
that  they  and  their  successors,  in  aid  of  surrounding  their 
town  with  a  stone  wall,  paving  their  streets,  and  other 
necessary  works,  should  take  such  tolls  and  customs  as  wTere 
taken  in  the  town  of  Kilkenny  by  royal  charter,  for  the 
space  of  forty  years,  rendering  all  accounts  thereof  before 
the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  not  to  the  Treasury.  Some  other 
royal  recognitions  of  the  Corporation  of  Gowran  followed. 
By  an  exemplification  under  the  Petty  Seal  of  Chancery, 
on  behalf  of "  the  portrife,  commons,  and  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Gowran,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,"  including 
a  certain  order  or  ordinance  passed  by  Sir  James  Crofte, 
Knight,  late  Lord  Deputy,  and  others,  then  of  the  King's 
Council  in  this  realme,  bearing  date  the  25th  November, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  it  appears  that  it  had 
been  ordered  that  thenceforth  the  said  town  and  the  inhabi- 
tants therein  dwelling  should  remain  clearly  exonerated, 
disburthened,  and  discharged  from  bearing  or  being  contri- 
butory, with  the  rest  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  for  any 
cess  or  cesses  that  should  be  levied  on  that  county,  and 
remain  clear  and  free  from  all  such,  in  as  large  and  ample 
manner  as  the  towns  of  Kilkenny  and  Thomastown  then 
remained  free.  And,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this 
grant  was  recited  in  and  ratified  by  a  certain  u  concordatum" 
or  order,  "  by  the  Lord  Deputie  and  Counsell,"  given  at 
Kilkenny,  the  5th  of  February,  1566.  But  Gowran's  most 
important  Charter  was  received  from  King  James  L,  in 
1608,  whereby  the  corporate  body  received  the  title  of 
"  The  Portrive,  Chief  Burgesses,  and  Freemen  of  the  Towne 
and  Borough  of  Gowran."  The  preamble  of  the  Charter 
sets  out  that — 

44  Whereas  the  town  of  Gowran,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  is  seated 


1  Just  a  century  previously,  during  the  nave  a  particular  motive  for  doing  any 

Lent  of  1316,  Gowran  was  taken  by  injury  in  his  power  to  Gowran,  as  it  was 

Edward  Bruce  with  his  army  of  Scotch  a  manor  belonging  to  Edmond  le  Botcler, 

and  Ulstermen,  and  although  the  fact  is  Earl  of  Carrick  (father  of  the  nobleman 

not  stated,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  who  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ormonde), 

he  burned  and  destroyed  the  town  in  every  who  was  governor  of  Ireland  at  the  time, 

possible  way,  as  he  had  done  with  other  and  in  command  of  the  opposing  army 

places  along  his  line  of  march.  He  would  for  the  king  of  England. 
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in  the  high  and  thorough  way  from  the  province  of  Munster  to  Dublin, 
and  is  and  hath  been,  by  reason  of  the  commodious  situation  thereof,  like 
to  prove  a  place  of  great  importe  and  consequence,  both  for  our  service 
and  the  safety  of  our  subjects  residing  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  and 
whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  towne,  as  we  are  informed,  have  been 
true  and  loyall  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  as  well  in  the  late  rebellion 
as  in  other  comotions  in  the  former  times,  did  relive  our  garrisons  and 
such  of  our  arinyes  as  were  occasioned  to  travill  that  way,  in  which  times 
of  disorder,  alsoe,  the  inhabitants  aforesaid  have  performed  many  good 
services  with  the  losse  of  their  blood,  as  we  are  likewise  informed ;  and 
now,  as  we  understand,  by  reason  of  the  former  troubles  and  rage  of  the 
late  plague,1  the  said  towne  is  greatly  damaged  and  dispeopled,  which 
probably  will  be  the  better  recovered  and  repaired  again  if  the  same  be 
newly  encorporated,  and  the  franchises  thereof  enlarged — whereupon 
humble  suite  made  unto  us  in  the  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
towne,  know  ye,  that  we,  by  the  advise  and  consent  of  our  right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Councilor,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  Knight,  our  Deputy  General 
of  our  said  realme  of  Ireland  ....  do  ordaine,  and  by  this  our  present 
charter,  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  Gowran, 
that  the  said  town  or  place  called  Gowran,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
shall  from  henceforth  be  called  the  Town  or  Borough  of  Gowran,  and  that 
there  shall  be  a  Corporation  and  Body  Pollitique  made  and  constituted  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  and  the  same  to  consist  of  one  Portrive, 
twelve  chief  Burgesses,  and  so  many  as  are  now  free  and  inhabiting  in  or 
of  the  said  town  and  borough,  and  of  so  many  freemen  as  the  said  Port- 
rive and  Burgesses  for  the  time  being  amongst  themselves  shall  hereafter 
think  fitt  to  choose  or  admitt,  according  as  the  multitude  of  inhabitants  shall 
increase  and  grow  from  time  to  time.  And  to  the  end  it  may  appear  to 
Posteritie  that  the  said  Corporation  is  now  upon  this  new  Establishment 
thereof,  made  and  compounded  of  civil  and  honest  persons,  We,  of  our 
special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  by  the  advice  afore- 
said, do  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  make,  ordaine, 
constitute,  and  appoint  our  well-beloved  Nicholas  Hackett  to  be  Portrive 
of  the  said  towne  of  Gowran,  for  the  first  year,  beginning  from  the  feast 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  last  passed  before  the  date  hereof ;  and  doe 
likewise  make  and  constitute  Gabriel  Everarde,  David  Archer,  John  ISTashe, 
Redmond  Nashe,  John  Swayne,  Edmond  Staunton,  Thomas  Kealy,  William 
Raghtor,  Richard  Swayne,  Melchior  Staunton,  Edward  Walshe,  and 
Thomas  Staunton,  to  be  freemen  and  Chief  Burgesses  of  the  said  towne 
and  Borough  of  Gowran,  and  to  be  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  said 
town  and  Borough  ;  and  such  to  be  freemen  and  to  exercise  free  trade  and 
traficque  in  the  said  town  as  are  now  freemen,  or  exercising  free  trade  or 
traficque,  or  now  inhabiting  in  the  said  town  and  Borough,  and  such  others 
as  the  said  Portrive  and  chief  Burgesses,  for  the  time  being,  shall  from 
time  to  time  admit  or  receive  into  the  freedom  of  the  said  town." 


1  King  James,  no  doubt,  entertained 
a  very  disagreeable  recollection  of  tliia 
plague,  which  ravaged  London  in  1G03, 
and  struck  terror  into  the  Court.  In  tho 
autumn  of  1604  the  pestilence  had  reached 


Kilkenny,  as  appears  by  the  municipal 
records  both  of  that  city  and  the  adjoining 
borough  of  Irishtown,  and  it  was  probably 
at  the  same  period  that  it  thinned  the 
population  of  Gowran. 
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The  Charter  further  made  provision  for  enabling  persons 
of  one  trade  to  unite  themselves  into  guilds  or  fraternities, 
and  gave  power  for  the  election  of  an  efficient  person, 
learned  in  the  laws,  to  be  Recorder  and  Town  Clerk  ;  the 
Portreeve  to  have  the  right,  with  the  consent  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  chief  Burgesses,  to  substitute  in  his  absence 
some  discreet  and  substantial  person,  being  one  of  their 
bod}f,  to  act  as  his  Vice-Portreeve  ;  he,  or  in  his  absence, 
the  Vice-Portreeve,  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  quo- 
rum within  the  boundary  and  limits  of  the  town  ;  and  also 
to  be  Coroner,  Clerk  of  the  Market,  and  "  Master  of  the 
Say."  Under  this  Charter,  too,  as  being  constituted  a 
borough,  a  writ  was  issued  to  the  Portreeve  and  Burgesses 
to  send  two  representatives  to  the  Parliament  summoned 
by  the  King  to  meet  in  Dublin  Castle  on  the  18th  May, 
1613,  and  they  accordingly  elected  two  of  their  Council- 
men,  Thomas  Staunton  and  John  Swayne,  for  that  purpose. 

The  Corporation  of  Gowran  seem  to  have  had  a  full 
perception  of  the  increased  importance  of  their  position 
under  this  Charter  ;  and  it  would  appear  that,  immediately 
upon  its  obtainment,  or  even  before  its  actual  issue — when 
the  arrangements  for  the  making  of  the  grant  had  been 
settled  with  the  Lord  Deputy — they  began  to  resist  the 
demands  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  for 
the  olden  dues  and  customs  claimed  from  times  remote,  as 
his  right  to  levy  from  the  inhabitants  of  his  seignory — the 
Lord  in  this  case  being  Thomas,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
the  representative  of  the  original  patron  and  incorporator 
of  the  Burgesses,  and  whose  lands,  with  which  he  had 
endowed  them  for  commonage,  they  were  still  in  full  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of.  These  exactions,  however,  were 
exceedingly  oppressive,  and  were  chiefly  derived  from  the 
old  Irish  usage,  and  discountenanced  by  English  law. 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  had  issued  commissions,  before 
which  the  lieges  of  various  counties  and  boroughs  in  the 
south-east  of  Ireland  were  invited  to  declare  their  grievances 
as  regarded  the  exactions  of  the  nobles  ;  and  the  present- 
ments made,  in  consequence,  have  been  printed  in  the 
a  Annuary"  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  •  Archaeological 
Association  of  Ireland.  In  the  "  Verdyt  of  the  Corpo- 
racon  of  the  Town  of  Irishtoune,"  in  1537,  the  grievances 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  Gowran  are  set  out1 — the  chief  of 
which  was  that  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  "  Dothe  at  his  plea- 
sure charge  all  the  towne  of  Garon  [Gowran J  and  all  the 
countie  of  Kilkenny,  with  coyne  and  ly  verey,  as  well  as  his 
tenauntes."  Under  the  first  James  and  Charles,  also,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Irish  towns  received  the  fullest  en- 
couragement to  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  burthens  thus 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  feudal  lords  of  their  respective 
districts,  not  only  because  that  the  royal  exchequer  was 
replenished  by  the  sums  which  the  various  Corporations 
paid  for  the  granting  of  additional  privileges  by  new 
Charters  from  the  Crown,  but  also  because  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  period  being  engaged  in  straining  the  royal 
prerogative  to  the  utmost,  it  was  its  policy  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  popularity  with  the  trading  classes,  by  curbing 
the  nobles  in  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  which  they  claimed 
to  enjoy  from  olden  time,  of  levying  exactions  on  various 
pretences  from  their  tenants  and  neighbours.  The  portion 
of  the  Gowran  documents,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Watters  to  the 
Association,  which  I  propose  to  print  at  present,  shows  the 
Portreeve  and  Burgesses  engaged  in  appealing  to  the  Lord 
Deputy  and  Council  against  the  distraints  made  by  the 
Earl  of  Ormonde's  constable  at  Gowran  Castle,  under  the 
plea  of  levying  the  manorial  customs. 

There  would  appear  to  have  been  two  petitions,  em- 
bodying the  same  complaint  of  the  Corporation,  forwarded 
to  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  early  in  the 
year  1608,  on  either  of  which,  strange  to  say,  a  different 
order  was  made  on  the  same  day.  The  following  is  one  of 
the  memorials  referred  to  : — 

4<  To  the  Right  honorable  the  Lo  :  Deputie.  The  Humble  Petition  of  the 
Portrieve,  Burgf,  &  Comons  of  the  Touno  of  Gourra,  in  the  coun'  of 
Kilkeny. 

<l  Complayning  that  one  David  Archer,  of  the  same,  gentleman,  Constable 
to  the  Erie  of  Ormond  &  Ossory,  in  the  Castle  of  Gourra,  and  one  David 


»  See  "The  Social  State  of  the  Sou- 
thorn  and  Eastern  Counties  of  Ireland  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century  :  Being  the  Pre- 
sentments of  the  Gentlemen,  Commonalty 
and  ''itizcnsof  Carlow,  Cork,  Kilkenny, 
Tipnerary,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  made 


in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. and  Elizabeth," 
forming  the  Annuary  of  the  lloyal  His- 
torical and  Archaeological  Association  of 
Ireland  for  the  years  18G8  and  18G9;  page 
132.  Many  "  Irish  exactions"  are  therein 
charged  against  the  Earl  of  Ormonde. 
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Ohikie,  yeoma,  in  Awgest  last,  came  to  Gourran  aforesaid,  &  tooke  away 
wft  them  two  bras  pottes,  one  pann,  &  a  gerron,  price  all  ten  pound es  ster. 
of  the  goods  of  the  Inhabitauntes  of  the  said  Towne,  and  the  same  ever 
sethence  dothe  detein,  for  a  certain  vnlawfull  demandes  of  meat  and  drink 
by  ways  of  Cvnys  &  Livery/  &  for  Sumner  othes  called  the  oethes  of  the 
great  horss,3  being  meere  Irish  exactiones,  and  abolishid  by  the  lawes  of 
the  Eealme ;  Whearfore,  &  forasmuche  as  such  vnlawfull  Demanndes  wer 
never  paid  by  yor  Suppliantes  but  by  Cohercion,  y*  would  please  yor  Lp. 
asweli  to  comaunde  the  Deffendts  to  restore  the  said  goodes  as  to  Inhibit 
the  DefFdts  vpon  apain  nott  to  disturbe  yor  Supliantes  wth  anny  the  like 
extortions,  vntill  they  shall  recover  the  same  by  som  course  of  law.  And 
the  poore  Playntifs  will  pray,  &c." 

The  other  memorial  I  give  here  also,  as  it  supplies  the 
names  of  the  inhabitants  upon  whom  the  distress  was  levied, 
and  some  further  particulars  of  interest : — 

"  To  the  Eight  Hoble  the  Lo :  Deputie  and  CouncelL  The  humble  Petiticon 
of  the  Portriff,  Burgesses,  &  Comons  of  the  Toune  of  Gaurane,  in  the 
Counti  of  Kilkeny. 

"  Humblie  complayning  shewethe  to  yor  Hors  yor  Petitioners,  where 
one  David  Archer,  of  the  said  Toune,  Gent.,  and  one  David  O'Heikie, 
hosboy,  distrayned  in  August  last,  uppon  one  Melcher  Stantone,  John 
Nashe,  of  the  said  Gawran  burgesses,  and  Conor  o'Brinan,  Fearmer,  and 
tooke  from  theme  tou  brass  Pottes,  a  pane,  &  a  plowe  garrane,  supposed  to 
be  worthe  tenn  Poundes  ster  :  and  that  Distresses  dothe  sithence  detayne 
under  collor  of  unlawful  exactions  as  coinow — vizt.,  horsmeat  and  mans- 
meat,  wth  many  other  such  like  barbarous  customes,  whereof  yor  suppf 
was  by  severall  comaundemts,  as  well  in  yor  Lo  :  tyme  as  before,  redie  to 
be  showne,  grounded  uppone  sevrall  concordatms,  disonerated.  It  may 
therefor  please  yor  ho  :  Lop  to  addresse  yor  expresse  comanndmts  to  the  afore- 
said Archer,  comaundinge  him  therby  either  to  make  present  restitutione 
to  yor  suppl  of  the  said  Distresses,  or  refusing  so  to  do  to  make  their  in- 
delayed  apparence  to  answer  &  sho  good  cause  to  the  contrary.  And 
they  shall  pray." 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  the  David  Archer  against 
whom  these  complaints  were  levelled  was  himself  actually 
a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Gowran,  his  being  the 
second  name  on  the  list  of  those,  as  already  given  above, 
who  were  by  the  Charter  of  King  James  constituted  the 
first  chief  Burgesses  and  Common  Council  of  the  town  ; 


1  Coyne  and  livery,  an  Irish  exaction. 

2  One  of  the  grievances  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gowran  set  out  in  the  verdict  of 
the  Corporation  of  Irishtown,  in  1537, 
was — "  Item,  they  doo  present  that  my 
Lord  of  Ostery  (the  Earl  of  Ormonde  and 

4th  see.,  vol.  i. 


Ossory),  doth  in  the  tyme  of  Lente  levie 
and  take  of  his  tenauntes  and  all  other  in- 
habitauntes within  the  said  countie,  otes 
for  his  horses,  without  paieng  anything 
therefoe."  See  "  Annuary"  for  1868-9, 
page  133. 

4  B 
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but,  doubtless,  he  was  more  largely  interested  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office  of  Constable  of  Gowran  Castle, 
under  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  than  in  aiding  his  fellow-bur- 
gesses to  resist  the  exactions  enforced  in  the  name  and  for 
the  profit  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  On  the  first  of  the 
petitions  the  following  was  the  order  made  : — 

"  The  28th  of  April,  1608. 

"  The  defend1"  are  required  to  restore  the  distrsses  in  the  bill  mentioned 
to  the  inhabitantes  of  Goran,  and  to  forbeare  to  molest  or  troble  them  for 
anie  such  vnlawfull  exaction,  yf  they  cannot  shewe  sufficient  reason  before 
ts  at  the  Councell  table  why  they  should  doe  it ;  wch  they  are  required  to 
doe  in  defaulte  of  performinge  our  order  in  this  behalfe,  by  the  begininge 
of  the  next  tearme. 

"  Arthur  Chichester." 

On  the  second  petition  the  ensuing  order,  of  a  different 
nature,  was  made,  under  exactly  the  same  date  : — 

"The  28th  of  Aprill,  1608. 

"  Eefd  to  the  Examination  and  Order  of  the  Sheriffe  of  that  Countie, 
or  the  next  Justice  of  the  Peace  adioyninge. 

"  Arthur  Chichester.' ' 

To  both  these  documents  the  signature  of  the  Lord 
Deputy  is  in  autograph.  The  first  order  is  that  which  was 
most  probably  acted  upon,  for  an  attachment  was  issued 
against  Archer  and  his  assistant  in  the  levying  of  the  dis- 
tress, in  consequence  of  their  not  having  attended  to  the 
directions  of  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  therein  set  forth. 
The  original  attachment  is  amongst  the  bundle  of  Gowran 
papers  in  the  Kilkenny  Town  Clerk's  office,  and  a  copy  may 
as  well  be  here  supplied 

"  By  the  Lo :  Deputie. 

"  These  are  to  will  and  desire  yu  repayer  to  the  dwellinge 

houses  of  the  psons  hearevnder  written,  and  them  and  everie  of  them  to 
atach  and  bringe  before  vs,  aswell  to  answer  to  the  compu  of  the  Portrefe, 
Hurgesses,  and  Comas  of  the  Towne  of  Gorran,  as  theire  contempte  in 
that  behalfe  mad.  Hereof  fayle  you  not,  and  for  y'  doeinge  this  shalbe  yor 
warrant.    Geven  at  his  MatH  Castle  of  Dublin,  this  4th  of  June,  1608. 

"  Davyd  Archer,  Cunstable  to  the  Earle 

of  Ormond,  in  the  Castle  of  Goran,  David  Hykye. 

"  Afidauit  is  mad  and  entered. 
u  To  anie  of  his  Mats  pursevantes  to  whome  it  shall  apptaine." 
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The  blank  in  the  document  is  caused  by  its  having 
been  worn  at  the  fold,  the  u  pursevant"  charged  with  its 
execution  having  seemingly  kept  it  for  a  considerable  time 
in  his  pocket.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  Portreeve  by  the 
father  of  the  person  who  had  thus  been  employed  to  serve 
the  attachment  on  Archer  and  O'Hickie,  affords  a  curious 
glimpse  of  the  state  of  things  which  resulted  at  home  in 
the  little  borough,  whilst  the  case  was  proceeding  in  the 
Castle  Chamber  in  Dublin.  We  must  suppose  the  Con- 
stable was  terribly  incensed  at  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Corporation  in  resistance  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor's 
alleged  rights,  if  the  allegations  in  this  epistle  were  well 
founded  : — 

"  Good  Mr  Portrif,  vnderstanding  yor  resolucon  to  remove  my  sonn 
out  of  yor  prison,  and  to  send  him  for  Kilkenny  iaile,  I  thought  it  fiete  to 
comend  this  to  yor  consideracon  or  ever  you  doe  so  :  ffirst,  you  all  know 
that  my  sonn  servid  my  Lo  :  Deputies  warrant,  vppon  wch  David  Arch* 
sent  his  sonn  in  law,  who  was  in  the  said  warrant,  for  a  Srgiant,  and 
arrestid  my  sonn  on  an  action  of  debt  of  twentie  nobles  ster ;  and  so  he 
was  therbie  in  the  rest  of  yor  Srgeant,  and  so  to  remaine  vntill  he  founde 
sufficient  suerties  to  answr  the  said  debt.  Then  aftr  xxiiij  howers  imprison- 
ment, the  said  Archr  being  ashamed  of  that  fowle  act  of  wrongfull  and  false 
arrest,  knowing  that  my  sonn  had  never  to  bargin  or  deale  with  him  for  on 
single  penny,  devised  a  new  matr,  and  challengid  my  sonn  to  wrestle  wtk 
him  self  in  the  midst  of  the  streate,  whose  milde  aunser  of  deniall  you  best 
know  that  hard  it,  and  imediatly  vppon  his  deniall  did  moste  rashly  each 
a  papr  booke,  and  swore  before  you  that  he  was  a  frede  of  his  lief,  goods, 
and  all  that  he  had ;  how  liekly  this  is  to  be  trew,  I  refer  it  to  yor  self,  and 
all  donn  of  malice  and  in  pollicie  to  detaine  him  in  prison,  y*  he  maie  not 
appere  before  my  lo :  Deputie  to  show  his  grevaunce  there,  I  praie  yo* 
rememb1"  the  first  action  whereon  he  was  comittid,  and  vntille  he  is  ac- 
quittid  or  found  giltie  thereof  that  yu  suffer  him  not  to  be  removid  on  the 
second  arrest,  as  you  will  answr  the  contrarie.  And  so  in  all  haste  I 
leave  you  to  Godf  goovrmt  this  prsent  Sat'daie, 

"  Your  wors  to  be  comandied, 

"  He  :  Gwxxlym." 

We  have  hitherto  only  had  the  manorial  officials  on 
the  stage,  but  the  next  document  in  point  of  date  serves  to 
show  that  they  were  not  acting  without  warrant  from  their 
superior.  We  have  an  attested  copy — all  the  previous 
documents  are  originals — of  a  letter,  from  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Ormonde  and  Ossory,  addressed  to  the  Serjeant  of  the 
Manor,  directing  him  to  take  steps  for  the  collection  of  his 
"  ancient  customes"  there.    There  is  no  allusion  to  what 
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had  occurred  already  in  connexion  with  •  the  matter,  but 
the  letter  was  probably  written  with  the  view  of  its  being 
seen  by  the  Portreeve  and  Burgesses,  under  the  impression 
that  under  such  circumstances  they  would  discontinue 
their  resistance  to  those  levies.  Earl  Thomas,  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  government  of  Ireland  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  a  special  favourite  of  the  Queen, 
to  whom  he  was  distantly  related  through  the  Bolleyn 
family,  was  at  this  time  very  far  advanced  in  years,  had 
lost  his  sight,  and  had  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  so  that  the  Lord  Deputy  is  not 
likely  to  have  entertained  such  consideration  for  the  old 
nobleman  as  he  would  have  commanded  from  the  royal 
representative  in  Ireland  a  short  time  previously.1  How- 
ever, here  is  his  letter:  — 

u  James  Waton,  where  sut  of  neyn  reaping  hookes,  and  other  ancient 
eustomes  &  dueties  are  due  &  answerable  unto  me  by  the  Portereve  & 
Burgess8  of  the  Towne  of  Gawra,  according  as  the  same,  tyme  beyond  the 
memorie  of  man,  was  paid  unto  my  ancesto13,  Thies  are  to  will  and  auc- 
toriz  you,  as  my  STjant  of  my  Manor  of  Gawra  afor  said,  to  take  upp  for 
me  and  to  my  use  all  my  said  auncient  eustomes  and  duties.  And  such 
of  the  said  Burgess3  or  Inhabitants  of  Gawra  as  shall  resist  to  pay  the 
same,  to  take  his  or  ther  distres  for  refusing  to  the  double  value  of  the 
demand  &  those  distreses  to  putt  into  the  Castle  of  my  said  Manor,  ther  to 
be  kept  saulf  untill  I  be  satisfied  for  my  said  auncient  eustomes  &  dueties, 
as  heretofore  my  self  &  my  ancestors  have  been.  Faill  nott  her  of,  and  for 
yor  doing  herein  this  shalbe  yor  war".  Dated  at  Carrick,  the  xxviiith  of 
September,  1608. 

"  Thomas  Oemond  Oss." 

"  Copia  vera." 

Fortified  with  this  missive  from  a  nobleman  whose 
will  once  was  law  throughout  Ireland,  the  manorial  officials 
at  Gowran  would  seem  to  have  set  at  naught  all  previous 


1  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  if  the 
petitions  of  the  Portreeve  and  Burgesses 
of  Gowran  stated  truthfully  the  nature  of 
the  exactions  which  were  being  enforced 
by  the  officials  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
the  Lord  Deputy  would  not  only  be  war- 
ranted but  might  be  considered  even  bound 
to  interpose,  for  on  the  30th  June,  15G9, 
as  appears  by  an  entry  on  the  Irish 
Council  Book,  temp.  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  an  order  was  received  from 
the  latter  Queen  by  the  Lord  Deputy  of 


the  day,  "to  take  measures  to  free  the 
Earl  of  Ormonde's  lands,  in  the  counties 
of  Kilkenny  andTipperary,  from  all  cesses, 
other  than  royal  subsidies,  in  the  consi- 
deration of  his  abandoning  certain  taxes, 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  raise  off  the 
inhabitants,  for  his  personal  expenses : 
but  allowing  him  to  receive  victuals  for  his 
house,  at  the  Queen's  rate  of  payment:" 
("  Annuary"  of  the  lloyal  Historical  and 
Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland,  for 
the  years  1868  and  1869,  page  92,  note). 
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injunctions  and  attachments  from  Dublin  Castle,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  new  distresses  for  their  alleged  "  unlawful 
exactions."  We  have  the  result  in  the  ensuing  memorial 
from  the  Gowran  Corporation  : — 

"  To  the  right  hoble  the  Lo.  Deputy. 

"  Humblie  maketh  peticon  to  yor  hoble  tp  Richard  Haokett,  Portrefe  of 
Gaurane,  in  the  behaulfe  ofhimselfe  and  the  poore  inhabitants  of  the  saied 
towne,  that  wheare  they  have  exhibited  comptt  to  yor  lp  heretofore  against 
Davyd  Archer,  Constable  to  the  right  hoble  the  Earle  of  Ormonde,  of  the 
Castle  of  Gaurane  aforesaied,  for  taking  of  Distresses  vppon  pretence  ofcer- 
teine  horssemeat,  cuiny  for  horsse  boyes,  and  other  vnlawfull  exactions  de- 
manded by  him  of  yor  poore  peticoersin  right  of  his  office  ofConstableshippe, 
and  that  it  pleased  yor  tp  to  sende  Direction  therevppon  to  the  said  David, 
not  onlie  to  restore  the  said  Distresses,  but  to  forbeare  from  such  vexacon 
vntill  the  right  of  the  said  Demand  weare  tryed,  wch  Direction  the  saied 
David  did  disobey,  vppon  affidavit  wheareof  an  attachment  was  graunted, 
with  further  commandment  to  the  Sherife  to  restore  the  said  Distresses, 
which,  as  touching  the  restitucon,  is  in  parte  performed ;  since  which 
tyme  one  Tecrelagh  fitz  Thomas,  a  man  of  the  saied  Earles,  with  one  Sheary 
O'Loughlyn,  by  procurement  of  the  said  David,  as  seemeth,  vpon  Sonday 
Last,  late  in  the  evening  and  after  sonnsett,  came  vnto  the  lands  of  Gauran 
aforesaied,  and  tooke  from  thence  som  cowes  belonging  to  som  of  yor  poore 
peticoners,  not  declaring  to  the  coweherde  vppon  what  occasion,  but,  as 
is  pretended,  for  the  saied  vnlawfull  exacone  ;  whearefore  the  saied  Terrel- 
la_>h,  being  neither  knowennor  the  cause  of  the  takeing  of  the  cowes  being 
by  him  disclosed,  the  coweherd,  thincking  that  they  weare  taken  by  way  of 
spoyle,  did  rayse  the  hugh  and  crye,  by  occasion  wheareof  som  of  yor  peti- 
coers  did  pursue  the  saied  Cattle,  and  with  much  trouble  and  travell  re- 
covered them,  sofh  seaven  or  eight  myles  distance  from  Gaurane  aforesaid, 
on  the  morrowe,  and  tooke  the  said  Sheary  e  prysoner,  whoe  was  sent  by 
the  saied  Portreve  with  his  mittim9  to  Edwarde  Tlooth  of  Kyllkenny,  being 
marshall  of  the  shire  gaole ;  and  the  saied  marshall  refused  to  take  the 
prisoner  to  his  warde,  excusing  him  selfe  that  the  late  Charter  of  encorpo- 
racon  graunted  vnto  yor  peticoners,  which  maketh  the  Portrefe  of  the  saied 
Towne  for  the  tyme  being  Justice  of  peace,  was  not  published  at  the  Last 
Assisses,  wheare  the  same  did  not  passe  for  six  or  seaven  wyckes  after  the 
saied  Assisses,  which  is  but  a  practize  to  overthrowe  the  poore  estate  of 
yor  suptts  wh  were  honorably  respected  by  yor  tp  in  graunting  of  the  said 
Chartor.  In  tender  consideracon  wheareof,  yor  suptts  Doe  moste  humbty 
praye  that  if  the  saied  Davyde  Archer  shall  appeare  vppon  the  said  attach- 
ment, that  he  may  be  punished  for  his  contempt  and  som  course  taken  to 
restrane  both  hym  and  others  not  to  molest  yor  peticoners  for  the  saied 
wrongfull  exacone  vntill  the  right  shalbe  censured  at  this  honorabte  table. 
And  that  yor  tp  alsoe  .will  be  pleased  to  give  warrante  for  the  comyttment 
of  the  saied  Terrellagh  and  Sheary  to  answeare  the  said  fact  at  the  next 
assizes.    And  they  according  theire  bounden  Dutie  will  praye,  &c." 
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The  following  was  the  order  made  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
on  the  foregoing,  the  signature  being  in  autograph  : — 

"26  of  November,  1608. 

"  We  have  lately  referred  this  matter  to  be  determined  at  the  next 
Assizes,  &  yf  any  distresses  have  bene  taken  since  or  last  order  for  restitu- 
tio, we  require  the  sherife  that  the  same  be  prsently  restored,  &  that  no 
other  distresse  be  taken  for  that  cause  till  the  Assizes,  &  for  the  contempt 
of  David  Archer,  yf  the  same  shalbe  proved  before  the  Justice  of  Assize, 
we  require  them  to  se  him  punished,  &  we  comand  the  gealer  of  the  Coutie 
to  take  notice  of  ye  portrefe,  beinge  a  Justice  of  peace. 

"  Arthur  Chichester. " 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  foregoing  order  was  put 
into  effect,  and  matters  as  regarded  the  suit  of  the  plain- 
tiffs remained  so  pending  the  Assizes,  which  would  not  take 
place  till  the  following  spring  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  to- 
wards the  close  of  1608 — it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
we  must  follow  the  arrangement  of  dates  according  to  the 
"  old  style,"  when  the  year  ended  on  the  25th  March — we 
have  a  short  document,  from  which  the  inference  is  dedu- 
cible  that  Archer,  and  his  fellow  manorial  officials,  filed  a 
bill  in  the  Star  Chamber,  not  merely  in  justification  of 
themselves  as  an  answer  to  the  complaints  brought  against 
them,  but  making  charges  against  the  Corporation  of  Gow- 
ran.    The  following  is  a  transcript  of  an  attested  copy  :  — 

"  By  the  Lo.  Chancelor. 

"  I  require  the  Cleark  of  the  Starr  Chamber  to  bringe  vnto  me  the  bill 
preferrid  in  that  Court  against  certain  poore  men  of  the  Towne  of  Gowran, 
that  I  may  Consider  therof,  according  to  the  Lo.  Deputies  Referm* 
Directed  to  me  in  that  behalf.  Given  at  Sl.  Pulchere  this  sixt  of  ffebruary, 
1608. 

"  Tno  :  Dublin  :  Canct. 

"To  Anthony  Staughton,  Esquire, 

'<  Cleark  of  the  Castell  Chamber." 

"  Copia  vera." 

What  may  have  been  the  counter  charges  of  the  Con- 
stable of  the  Castle  against  the  Corporation,  we  have  no 
information  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  as  the  period  for 
holding  the  Assizes  approached,  the  Portreeve  and  Bur- 
gesses became  apprehensive  as  to  a  change  of  venue.  They 
probably  feared  that  a  tribunal  sitting  in  Kilkenny  would  be 
disposed  to  favour  the  chief  lord  of  the  district,  and,  per- 
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haps  the  allegation  put  forward  in  the  following  memorial, 
as  to  their  inability  to  procure  the  aid  of  Counsel,  was  but 
an  excuse  for  seeking  to  have  the  case  removed  for  deci- 
sion to  the  Court  of  Castle  Chamber,  in  Dublin  : — 

"  To  the  Right  Honrable  the  Lo  :  Deputie. 
"  The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Portreffe  of  Grouran, 

"  Declaring  where  yor  lp.  hane  been  pleased  to  referr  to  the  Lo.  Justices 
of  Assizes,  in  the  Countie  of  Kilkeny,  a  demaunde  of  certain  Irish  exac- 
tiones  prtended  to  be  due,  by  the  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Gawran,  vpon 
the  Inhabitaunts  of  the  said  Toune.  For  asmuch  as  the  said  poor  Inhabi- 
tauntes  have  no  Councell  in  that  pte  to  repose  vpon,  and  that  the  Councell 
retained  by  them  doe  vsually  attend  here  in  Tearme  tyme  yo1  Supf  therfore 
dothe  moste  humbly  pray  that  the  contraversie  may  be  ended  either  befor 
yorLp.  at  the  Councell  Table,  or  be  referred  to  the  Judges  the  nextTearm, 
when  the  said  poore  Inhabitauntes  wilbe  reddy  to  attend  the  same  by  Ato- 
ney  instructed  in  that  behalf.    And  they  shall  pray,  &c." 

The  Lord  Deputy's  order  on  this  was  as  follows  : — 

"  14  of  February,  1608. 
"  Referred  to  the  Loe.  Cheife  Justice  who  in  his  circute  can  best  judge 
whether  the  petitioners  can  have  indifferencie  in  the  Country,  &  yf  any 
iust  impediment  thereof  shall  appeare  to  him ;  then  we  require  that  the 
cause  be  remitted  hether. 

"  Aethtje  Chichester." 

And  here  we  have  the  report  of  the  Chief  Justice,  as  re- 
quested, which  is  endorsed  on  the  Lord  Deputy's  order  : — 

"  xvij  Die  Marcii,  1608. 
"  The  Portreeve  of  Gawran  doth  refuse  to  retaine  any  learned  Councell 
or  to  have  the  cause  heard  this  assizes  wherefore  I  leave  the  same  to  the 
consideracon  of  the  Right  Hon611  the  Lo  :  Deputy. 

"  H.  WlNCHE." 

Whether  the  proceedings  in  this  case  ever  went  further, 
I  find  nothing  amongst  Mr.  Watters'  bundle  of  Gowran 
papers  to  show.  But  whatever  may  have  occurred  during 
the  two  ensuing  years,  it  would  seem  that  in  1611  there 
were  new  distresses  by  the  Constable  of  the  Castle,  and  a 
new  suit  instituted  by  the  Portreeve  and  Burgesses  of 
Gowran.  We  have  only  one  document  connected  with  this 
matter,  but  it  refers  to  a  previous  award  made  in  the  same 
year,  in  the  case. 
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"  To  the  Eight  Hoble  the  Lo  :  Deputie.    The  humble  Petiton  of  the 
Portreffe  &  Commons  of  Gawran. 

u  Declaring  that  whear  yor  Lp.  and  the  Counsell  graunted  Direction, 
vpon  peticon  exhibited  the  last  Tearm  by  yor  Suplts  requiring  one  David 
Archer,  Constable  of  the  Castell  of  Gawran,  and  Jamis  Waton,  S'giant  to 
the  Earle  of  Ormonde,  of  his  said  mano1'  of  Ga  wra,  to  restore  somm  distreses 
taken  by  them  from  yor  Suplts  for  Irysh  &  vnlawfull  exactones,  &  that  the 
said  directn  was  shewed  to  the  said  David  and  J  amis,  whoe,  notwthstand- 
ing,  refused  to  restore  the  said  Distresses,  &  as  yett  doe  detein  them. 
Yor  Suplts  therefore  doe  most  humbly  beseech  yor  Lp.  either  to  graunt  an 
atachm*  against  the  said  David  and  Jamis  to  answer  for  their  said  Con- 
tempt, or  that  yor  Lp.  wilbe  pleased  by  warrant  to  comande  the  Sherife  to 
tak  order  for  restitution  of  the  said  distresses,  the  rather  for  that  yo1' 
Supliantes  are  reddy  to  pform  the  ordrs  taken  by  the  Lo.  Wailsh  and  others 
vppon  y or  Lps  references  in  this  contravsie. 

"And  they  will  pray,  &c. 

"  Copia  vera." 

The  order  on  this  memorial  is  signed  not  only  by  the 
Lord  Deputy,  but  by  the  Privy  Council  at  large  : — 

"  3°  Junij  1611. 

"If  the  pties  complayned  of  in  this  peticon  have  nott  according 
or  formr  directiones  of  the  6  of  May  last  deliver'd  the  distresses,  we  hereby 
comaund  them,  and  either  of  them,  w*hoiit  delay  to  restore  the  same,  wch 
yf  they  do  nott  vpon  sight  hereof,  then  we  comaund  the  Sherif  of  the 
County  to  see  the  said  distresses  deliv'd  wthout  delay,  or  to  deli9  to  the 
peticoners  so  much  of  the  defedts  goods  as  mey  contervaile  ther  dis- 
tresses, and  wthall  to  require  the  said  Defet,s  to  apeer  before  vs  wthin 
tenn  dayes  after  sight  herof  to  answer  their  contempt  in  that  behalf. 

"Arthur  Chichester. 

"  Tho  :  Dublin  :  Canc.  Fraunces  Earkley. 

Tho  :  Bjdgway.  Prances  Akgier. 

John  Denham.  Adam  Loetes.  " 

"  Copia  vera." 

We  have  no  document  to  inform  us  as  to  the  result  of 
the  suit,  but  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated  in  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  being  com- 
pelled  to  abandon  all  claims  which  could  be  shown  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  "  barbarous  Irish  exactions."  The  follow- 
ing schedule  of  the  manorial  customs  of  Gowran  was  doubt- 
less furnished  to  the  Court  in  the  progress  of  the  proceed- 
ings, but  it  bears  no  date  :  — 
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"  A  Note  of  the  Dewt/'es  and  coustomts  dew  upon  the  inhabitants  and  Burgesses 
of  the  Towne  of  Gouran  unto  the  Castell  of  sd  Manner  of  Gouran  as  fol- 
loweth  videlicett. 

"  Imprimes  The  Burgesses  and  commones  of Gauran  is  to  ansewer  to  the 
suett  of  Court  with  all  frayes  strayes  and  studshels  (sic). 

Itm.  To  the  Seutt  of  the  Mill  and  also  for  drought  of  timber  and  Mill 
Stones  upon  ther  owne  charges  and  also  for  the  clensing  and  mak- 
ing clene  of  the  Pound. 

Itm.  They  are  also  to  pay  one  choyse  beste  once  in  the  year. 

Itm.  They  are  to  pay  xxiiii  Gallons  of  Eeare  once  in  the  year. 

Itm.  One  Pottell  of  the  best  aquavita. 

Itm.  Upon  every  forren1  in  Gauran  viid  ster  once  in  the  year. 

Itm.  Everie  forren  in  Gauran  wch  hath  a  Garran  or  a  Plowe  of  his  owne  is 
to  give  what  strangth  he  hath  unto  the  Castell  of  Gawran,  vide- 
licet one  dayes  plowing  in  whett  harvest,  and  an  other  dayes 
plowing  in  barly  or  otten  harvest. 

Itm.  Every  forren  in  Gauran  wch  hath  a  Garran  or  plowe  of  his  owne  is  to 
give  one  Garranes  labor  once  in  the  year,  videlisett  in  the  whett 
harvest  to  drawe  corn  or  haye. 

Itm.  Every  forren  is  to  give  one  reping  hooke  once  in  the  year  with  a  suf- 
ficient man  to  reape  wth  the  same. 

Itm.  Every  forren  is  to  give  and  bring  into  the  Castell  of  Gauran  when  my 
Lo :  doth  come  one  sufficient  fagott. 

Itm.  Every  Butcher  of  the  Towne  of  Gauran  is  to  give  to  the  Castell  of 
Gauran  when  they  doe  kill  or  slay  any  beste  one  stone  of  tallow 
for  tooe  shillings  ster. 

All  these  Dewties  and  Costomes  hath  bin  payed  unto  me,  David 
Archer,  Constable  of  the  Castell  of  Gauran,  and  to  my  Predicessiners." 

[Endorsed]  "  Dutys  payable  to  the  Constable  of  the  Castle  of 
Gowran." 

Whatever  manorial  "  duties  and  customs"  were  not 
deemed  to  come  within  the  forbidden  "  barbarous  Irish 
exactions,"2  we  may  presume  the  officials  of  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde  continued  to  levy,  and  it  must  be  supposed  with- 
out the  claim  being  resisted.  The  last  document  in  the 
Gowran  bundle  at  the  Kilkenny  Town  Clerk's  office,  bear- 


1  i.  e.  every  foreigner.  Inhabitants 
not  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  bo- 
rough, were  esteemed  as,  and  termed, 
"foreigners." 

2  The  "verdyt  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Towne  of  Irishtoune,"  in  1537,  opens 

4th  sek.,  vol.  r. 


thus  : — "  First,  the  jury  present  that  the 
constable  of  the  Towne  of  Garon  [Gowran] 
dothe  daily  charge  the  Inhabitauntes  of 
the  said  towne  with  coyne  and  livery  to 
4  men  appoynted  by  the  said  constable." — 
See  "  Annuary"  for  1868-9,  p.  132. 

4C 
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ing  on  the  subject,  shows  the  Ormonde  Seneschal  arrang- 
ing for  the  holding  of  a  Court  Leet  there,  in  the  name  of 
the  King  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  social  convulsion  which  had  commenced  three  years 
previous  to  its  date.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Yo11  are  hereby  to  warne  all  the  Inhabitants  and  free  Sutors  of  the 
Mannor  of  Gowran  and  the  deamegne  thereof  to  be  and  appeare  before  me 
on  Munday,  beinge  the  2d  of  December  next,  at  ye  hower  of  9  o'clock  in 
yp  forenoone,  that  they  may  doe  suite  and  service  to  ye  Courte  leete  there, 
to  be  held  for  his  Maie  and  the  Lord  of  the  leete,  whereof  they  may  not  faile 
Dated  ye  20th  of  No.  1644. 

"Jo:  Mandeuile, 
"  Seneschall." 

"Toye  PortrirTe  of 
Gowran  and  his  assistants." 

With  the  success  of  the  Cromwellian  invasion  of  Ire- 
land, Gowran  passed  entirely  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
Ormonde  family,  and  since  then  the  Corporation  and 
inhabitants  of  the  town  have  had  different  manorial  pro- 
prietors to  deal  with.  Any  documents  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  Gowran,  under  these  changed  relations,  must 
come  from  some  repository  other  than  the  office  of  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Kilkenny.  The  most  important  of  the 
other  papers  contained  in  the  bundle  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  this  Association  by  Mr.  Watters,  refer  to  other 
suits  and  collisions  of  the  Corporation  of  Gowran  with 
neighbouring  proprietors,  respecting  mears  and  boundaries 
of  their  respective  lands,  and  such  of  these  as  may  be 
considered  of  interest  in  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
borough  at  the  period,  I  hope  soon  to  lay  before  the 
Association . 
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THE  CRANNOGS  IN  LOUGH  EYES,  CO.  FERMANAGH. 

BY  W.  F.  WAKEMAN. 

"  Lough  Eyes"  (as  the  name  appears  upon  the  Ordnance 
Maps)  is  a  lake  of  about  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile  in 
length,  by  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  situate  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  north-east  of  the 
village  of  Lisbellaw,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  Hitherto, 
at  least  within  historic  times,  the  lough  was  not  supposed 
to  possess  any  manner  of  interest,  scenic  or  otherwise,  ex- 
cept indeed  for  anglers,  who  found  it  well  stocked  with 
scaly  prey  of  various  kinds,  or  to  consumers  of  or  dealers 
in  "  Irish  wine"  (potteen),  as  Peter  the  Great  was  wont  to 
style  whiskey.  Its  ancient  name  appears  to  have  been  lost, 
possibly  corrupted,  or  perhaps  translated,  for  a  spring, 
called  Tobernasoul,  "The  Well  of  the  Eyes,"  is  still  extant 
near  its  southern  shore.  This  well  is  connected  with  the 
lough  by  a  small  stream,  so  that  in  all  likelihood  we  have 
here  a  clue  to  the  derivation.  Like  the  crannoged  retreats 
of  Ballydoolough  and  Drumgay,  distant  respectively,  "  as 
the  crow  flies,"  about  two  and  a-half,  and  three  miles  or 
so  from  the  place,  Lough  Eyes  was  anciently  embowered 
in  a  dense  forest  of  oak,  pine,  and  alder.  The  trees  were 
of  immense  size,  larger  than  any  seen  growing  in  this 
country,  or  indeed  in  England.  Their  roots,  and  portions 
of  their  stems,  still  remain  in  situ,  and  are  often  so  close 
together  that  the  upper  branches  must  have  commingled, 
forming  a  canopy  impervious  alike  to  sunshine  and  storm. 
When  or  how  the  giants  fell  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  inquire  ;  but  I  may  suggest  that  in  their  green 
age  they  served  to  shelter  a  town  of  "  lake  habitations' ' 
( crannogs),  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  won- 
derful preservation.  From  Plate  1,  facing  this  page,  a  fair 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  scene  will  be  derived.  The 
sketch  was  taken  from  the  south-east,  and  shows  the  whole 
of  the  islands,  six  in  number,  as  they  appeared  in  August 
and  September  of  last  year,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
dryness  of  the  summer,  the  water  was  unusually  low. 

Upon  most  careful  examination  I  was  convinced  that 
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although  the  elevation  of  the  works  above  water  was  un- 
equal, the  rows  of  piling  by  which  the  several  shores  were 
enclosed  are  almost  uniformly  on  about  the  same  level. 
In  one  instance,  however,  in  deep  water,  the  crannog 
would  appear  to  have  sunk  ;  and  its  immersion  may  be 
attributed  to  the  perishable  nature  of  its  component  parts, 
timber  and  branches,  which  as  they  decayed  settled  down. 
The  other  islets  are  built  upon  shoals,  or  as  would  in  at 
least  one  case  appear,  upon  a  natural  turf-bank,  which  was 
artificially  strengthened,  and  covered  with  layers  of  sticks, 
brambles,  earth,  and  stones.  The  sluice,  figured  in  the 
sketch,  heads  a  deep  cutting  (made  some  years  ago  by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Porter),  by  which  the  mill-dam  at  Lisbellaw  is 
principally  fed.  The  natural  outlet  of  the  lake  is  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  In  the  Plate,  Figs.  No.  2,  3,  and  4,  &c,  will 
be  seen  an  elevation,  section,  and  some  details  of  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  anciently  the  most  important  crannog  of 
the  group.  It  measures  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
feet  in  circumference,  the  greatest  height  above  the  lowest 
summer  level  being  ten  feet.  It  is  never  entirely  submerged, 
a  remark  which  applies  only  to  it  and  to  one  other  of  the 
crannogs  under  notice.  Mr.  J.  G.  V.  Porter,  of  Bellisle, 
having  kindly,  at  my  suggestion,  caused  a  trench  to  be  cut 
across  the  island  from  shore  to  shore,  I  was  enabled  to 
make  the  section  given  on  the  Plate  (No.  3),  and  which  very 
clearly  illustrates  the  character  of  the  work.  The  exca- 
vators first  of  all  removed  a  coating  of  stones,  laid  without 
any  regard  to  regularity,  and  which  were  more  thickly 
deposited  in  some  places  than  in  others.  The  stones  ave- 
raged about  one  foot  in  depth,  and  rested  upon  earth  (A), 
containing  pieces  of  bone  much  broken,  and  small  particles 
of  charcoal.  This  layer,  also  about  one  foot  in  average 
depth,  immediately  surmounted  a  stratum  composed  of 
boughs  (B),  with  the  bark  on,  of  oak,  alder,  pine,  hazel, 
and  perhaps  of  other  trees,  intermixed  with  brambles,  de- 
cayed foliage,  small  stones  or  gravel,  a  little  earth,  and 
some  bog  mould.  Next  followed  about  six  feet  of  very 
good  peat  (C),  or  turf-bog,  which  appeared  to  have  grown 
there  naturally,  and  never  to  have  been  previously  dis- 
turbed. The  bog  lay  upon  sand  and  marl  (D  and  E), 
probably  at  some  very  remote  period  the  bottom  of  the 
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lough.  The  stockading  still  exists  in  a  very  interesting 
state  of  preservation.  To  the  west  and  north  the  stakes 
are  four  deep,  and  are  placed  so  close  together  as  almost 
to  touch.  They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  oak  ;  roughly 
worked,  and  sharply  pointed  by  a  metal  axe  or  adze,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch  which  appears  on  Plate  1  (No.  5). 
No  trace  of  the  framework  of  the  house  which  doubtlessly 
stood  here  was  forthcoming  ;  but  half  buried  in  the  soil 
about  the  water's  edge,  were  several  pieces  of  oak,  which  had 
evidently  been  fashioned  by  man.  The  barrel-shaped  block 
to  the  right  of  the  plan  (No.  8)  is  one  foot  four  inches  in 
length  by  one  foot  ten  inches  in  circumference,  a  groove 
cut  in  one  of  its  sides  is  two  inches  deep  by  one  and  a-half 
broad.  The  largest  of  the  blocks  drawn  in  the  Plate  (No. 
6)  measures  one  foot  seven  by  six  inches  ;  a  second  is 
slightly  smaller;  a  third  (No.  9),  which  I  have  also 
sketched,  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  portion 
of  the  bottom  of  a  bucket  or  vessel.  It  measures  twelve 
inches  across. 

It  would  appear  that  at  some  time  or  other  this  crannog 
was  not  considered  large  enough  for  the  requirements  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  and  that  a  long,  low-lying  shoal,  extending 
from  it  in  a  southerly  direction,  was  staked  in  order  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  piles  in  this  addition  though 
"few  and  far  between,"  are,  however,  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  attest  the  ancient  occupation  of  this  generally  sub- 
merged ridge  by  a  crannog  building  people.  It  shows, 
when  the  water  is  very  low,  as  a  long  and  narrow  islet,  or 
rather  as  two  islets,  but  being  so  slightly  elevated,  the 
action  of  the  water  has  almost  obliterated  its  features. 
Upon  the  main  crannog,  as  well  as  upon  the  extension  re- 
ferred to,  occurred  a  very  large  quantity  of  bones  similar 
to  those  found  at  Bally doolough,  and  like  them,  broken 
for  the  marrow  which  they  contained.  They  are  evidently 
remains  of  the  Bos  longifrons,  or  ancient  Celtic  short- 
horned  ox,  of  the  red-deer,  ass,  sheep,  goat,  and  pig. 
Here,  too,  was  found,  mixed  with  the  animal  remains, 
an  extraordinary  collection  of  broken  earthen  vessels  of 
that  very  interesting  and  hitherto  undescribed  class  re- 
ferred to  in  my  papers  on  The  Drumgay  and  Ballydoo- 
lough  Crannogs.    Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  specimens  are 
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more  or  less  ornamented  with  indented  patterns,  sometimes 
arranged  simply  in  lines,  in  other  cases  presenting  chevron 
designs  of  early  style.    I  append  illustrations  (Figs.  1  and 


Eig.  1.— Restored  vessel  from  Lough  Eyes,  drawn  one-fourth 
the  reaJ  size. 

2)  representing  two  of  these  vessels  carefully  restored 
from  existing  examples. 


Fig  2.    Restored  vessel  from  Lough  Eyes,  drawn  one-fifth  the  real  size. 


f 
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It  may  be  here  remarked  that 
a  number  of  flat  discs,  of  the  same 
material  as  the  vessels,  were  found 
with  them,  and  would  seem  to  have 
been  their  covers  or  lids.  A  curious 
provision  for  the  escape  of  steam 
during  the  process  of  boiling,  or 
cooking,  is  observable  in  several  of 
these  earthen  pots.  It  consists  of  a 
small  circular  hole  in  the  neck  or 
upper  side  of  the  vessel,  just  below 
the  point  where  the  lid  would  be  supported  or  caught.  It 
is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  these  vessels,  when 


Fig.  3. — Baked  clay  plate,  or  pot  cover, 
from  Lough  Eyes,  drawn  one-fourth 
the  real  size. 


Fig.  4.— Portion  of  a  perforated  vessel  from  Lough  Eyes,  drawn  one-half  the  real  size. 

entire,  were  invariably  perforated  or  not  ;  the  aperture, 
however,  occurs  in  not  a  few  of  the  fragments  we  possess. 

It  is  usual  in  suggesting  the 
probable  age  of  antiques  of  new 
type,  or  hitherto  neither  de- 
scribed nor  classified,  to  be  led 
by  the  character  of  objects  found 
with  them,  the  period,  or  ap- 
proximate period,  Of  Which  haS  Fig.  5.-Portion  of  a  perforated  vessel  from 
i         -i     i  ,    .        -|        t     •        Lough  Eyes,  drawn  one-third  the  real  size. 

already  been  ascertained.    It  is 

therefore  well  worthy  of  notice  that,  amongst  the  few 
artificial  objects  which  accompanied  the  pottery,  were 
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bracelets,  apparently  of  jet,  exactly  similar  to  articles 
of  that  class  discovered  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  and 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  cannot  be  later  than 
the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans. 
Of  these  bracelets  only  two  fragmentary  specimens  came 
under  my  own  observation  ;  but  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand that  several  others  had  been  from  time  to  time  picked 
up  from  the  shores  of  the  Lough  Eyes  crannogs.  As  in 
Switzerland  the  builders  of  the  "  Pfaulbauten11  appear  to 
have  utilized  the  antlers  of  deer  in  the  manufacture  of  tools 
or  weapons,  so  here  have  we  evidence  of  the  ingenuity 
of  a  probably  semi-savage  in  converting  the  horn  of  an 
animal,  upon  which  he  had  perhaps  fed,  into  an  instru- 
ment well  fitted  for  warfare,  offensive  or  defensive,  as  the 
case  might  be.  I  would  beg  particularly  to  call  attention 
to  a  portion  of  the  antler  of  a  red-deer  which  was  found 
by  myself  when  searching  the  shore  of  the  island  just  de- 
scribed. That  it  had  served  as  the  head  of  a  rude  battle- 
axe  there  can  be  little  question.  Its  broader  end  has  been 
roughly  fined  to  a  cutting  edge,  and  a  notch  shows  where 
a  string,  or,  perhaps,  leathern  thong  or  sinew,  was  tied  to 
prevent  the  axe-head  from  slipping  from  the 
handle  of  wood  into  which  it  had  been  set 
in  the  manner  of  a  stone  or  flint  celt.  The 
weight  of  this  piece  of  horn  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  weapon,  when  intact,  must 
doubtless  have  been  formidable  in  the  hands 
of  a  crannog-dweller,  used  to  feed  on  "  Cer- 
vus  elaphus"  "  Bos  longifrons?  good  oaten 
or  wheaten  bread,  or  porridge  (as  the  early 
quern  stones  found  indicate),  &c.  &c.  At 
Strokestown,  Ballinderry,  and  other  cran- 
nogs, bone  daggers  and  spear-heads  have 
been  discovered,  but  this  I  believe  is  the 
first  notice  of  a  horn  axe-head  on  record. 
In  Switzerland,  it  is  the  handle  which  is  of 
horn,  the  cutting  portion  being  composed 
of  flint  or  stone  inserted  into  the  shaft  at  its 
thicker  end. 

If  ever  there  had  been  a  "  kitchen  midden"  in  the  place 
I  believe  that  its  contents  must  have  been  washed  out,  as 


Fig.  6.— Axo-head  of 
horn  of  the  red-deer, 
drawn  one-fourth  of 
the  real  size. 
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the  bones,  pottery,  whetstones,  &c.,  seemed  to  be  dis- 
tributed equally  all  round  the  island.  There  is  a  story 
current  amongst  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  that  from 
time  to  time  brass  or  copper  vessels  have  been  found  in 
the  lough  in  connexion  with  this  and  some  other  of  the 
islands.  No  attention  was  paid  to  their  preservation,  as 
they  were  supposed  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  potteen  distillers  who  worked  here  within  the 
memory  of  persons  still  living.  The  probability  is,  that 
these  so-called  "copper  or  brass"  utensils  were  really 
of  bronze,  and  belonged  to  a  very  early  age  ;  but  they 
have  been  hopelessly  lost.  No  one  can  give  even  a  verbal 
description  of  their  appearance,  and  we  have  only  to  regret 
the  ignorance  of  their  finders. 

Referring  to  Plate  1,  a  very  small  island  will  be  seen  in 
the  distance.  It  is  the  second  from  the  left  side  of  the 
sketch.  This  is  the  sunken  crannog,  stones  and  some 
timbers  of  which  extend  from  the  little  patch  usually 
(when  the  lough  is  at  its  lowest  level)  uncovered,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  pierce  through  the  surrounding  waters  which 
about  here  are  of  considerable  depth.  Its  appearance  is 
shown  in  the  lowest  sketch  of  the  second  Plate.  Passing  from 
left  to  right  in  the  general  view  (Plate  1),  the  next  island 
we  meet  is  the  most  northern  of  the  group.  Its  plan,  ele- 
vation, and  some  details,  form  the  four  upper  sketches  of 
Plate  2,  facing  this  page.  The  form  is  circular — diameter 
about  fifty  feet.  In  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
water  but  little  of  the  original  timber,  except  the  piling, 
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remains.  The  stakes  could  not  be  so  easily  moved,  and 
they  stand  as  originally  placed,  while  the  horizontal  timbers, 
&c,,  of  the  interior  have  disappeared.  In  a  cruciform  section 
made  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Porter,  it  was  shown  that  the 
island  consists  of  a  low  mound  formed  of  sand,  earth,  and 
stones,  which  appear  to  have  settled  down  in  their  present 


Fig.  9.— Portion  of  a  vessel  from  Lough.  Eyes,  with  unique  ear, 
drawn  half  size. 

position.  Here  were  found  many  bones  and  pieces  of  pot- 
tery, a  whetstone,  and  portions  of  a  highly  decorated  quern- 
stone,  which  I  have  restored  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  7), 
given  at  p,  559.  There  was,  of  course,  no  trace  of  log  house 
or  "  kitchen  midden."  The  bones,  &c,  were  scattered  all 


Fig.  10.— Portion  of  a  vessel  from  Lough  Fig.  11.— Ear  of  a  vessel 

Eyes,  drawn  half  the  real  size.  from  Lough  Eyes,  drawn 

half  real  size. 


round  the  shores,  and  even  over  the  surface  of  the  enclosure. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and 


1 


LOUGH  EYES 
Plate  2 


"WF.W&keman,1870 
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13),  represent  characteristic  examples  of  the  pottery  which 
was  here  found  in  abundance.  The  dotted  pattern  is  cu- 
riously like  the  ornamentation  seen  on  fictile  vessels 
discovered  in  connexion  with  the  "  Lake  Habitations"  of 
Switzerland — see  "  The  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology." 
The  cut  Fig.  8  by  some  mistake  or  other  was  printed 
among  the  engravings  of  the  Ballydoolough  paper. 

The  fourth  and  next  island  from  the  left  of  the  view  is 
represented  in  the  sketch,  the  second  from  the  bottom  of 
Plate  2.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  example  last  described, 
and  has  been  greatly  ruined  by  the  action  of  the  water. 
Upon  a  cruciform  section  of  considerable  depth  being  made, 


Fig.  12.— Portion  of  a  vessel  from  Lough 
Eyes,  drawn  one-third  the  real  size. 


Fig.  13. — Lip  of  a  vessel  from  Lough  Eyes, 
draw  one-half  the  real  size. 


little  to  illustrate  the  internal  construction  of  the  place 
was  discovered.  There  were  layers  of  earth  and  sand,  and 
some  disturbed  sticks.  A  portion  of  the  upper  stone  of  a 
quern,  many  fractured  bones,  and  portions  of  earthen  ves- 
sels rewarded  a  search  and  diggings  along  the  shore.  Here 
as  indeed  in  all  the  islands  in  Lough  Eyes,  were  pieces  of 
"  slag"  or  dross  of  iron  ore.  The  fifth  crannog  lies  very 
low  and  narrow,  and  seldom  remains  for  any  considerable 
period  above  the  water.  It  may  be  described  as  of  the 
sunken  class,  though  some  of  the  stakes  are  still  visible. 
To  examine  it  thoroughly  without  the  aid  of  navvies  and 
a  good  equipment,  would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking,  as  the 
water  would  speedily  fill  up  any  excavation  which  might 
be  made  in  it.    Its  surface  presented  some  bones,  a  few 
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bits  of  pottery,  of  which  I  engrave  four  rims  (Figs.  14, 15, 
16,  and  17),  a  whetstone,  and  a  bracelet  (unfortunately 


"Fig.  14.— Portion  of  a  vessel  from  Lough  Eyes,  drawn  one- 
half  the  real  size. 


broken),  of  the  rare  class  already  spoken  of.  The  only 
crannog  of  this  interesting  lough  which  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed is  figured  in  the  extreme  right  of  the  general  view 


Fig.  15. — Rim  from  Lough  Eyes,  drawn  one- 
half  the  real  size. 

(Plate  1).  Though  staked  round  in  many  places  it  forms 
in  summer  time  a  small  peninsula.  Probably  from  its 
proximity  to  the  land  it  has  been  robbed  of  all  its  wood- 
work, and,  upon  being  cut  into,  presented  no  instructive 


Fig.  16.— Him  from  Lough  Eyes,  drawn  one-  Fig.  17.— Rim  from  Lough  Eyes, 

half  the  real  size.  drawn  one-half  the  real  size. 


feature.  Like  the  other  islands  it  contributed  its  quota  of 
pottery  and  bone  fragments,  but  the  pieces  of  the  former 
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(Figs.  18  and  19,  20  and  21,)  were  very  small,  anything 
conspicuous  having  no  doubt  been  from  time  to  time 
picked  up  and  thrown  away  by  the  idlers  and  children  of 
the  neighbourhood. 


Fig.  18. -Portion  of  a  vessel  from  Lough  Fig.  19.-Portion  of  the  base  of  a  vessel  from 

Eyes,  drawn  half  the  real  size.  Lough  Eyes,  drawn  half  the  real  size. 

The  destruction  of  these  relics  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
as,  from  the  style  of  ornamentation  which  several  of  the 
fragments  exhibit,  we  must  conclude  that  when  perfect, 
or  nearly  so,  the  vessels  were  of  great  archaeological  im- 
portance.   The  design  was  usually  a  chevron,  such  as  is 


Fig.  20.-Rim  from  Lough  Eyes.  Fig.  21.— Rim  from  Lough  Eyes. 

Drawn  half  the  real  size.  Drawn  half  the  real  size. 

often  found  upon  fictile  ware  discovered  in  tumuli,  as  well 
as  upon  several  varieties  of  our  bronze  celts,  and  other 
weapons  or  instruments  of  prehistoric  times.  In  no  single 
instance  was  there  any  trace  of  what  might  be  called  Chris- 
tian art  or  design.  The  vessels,  large  and  small,  belonging 
to  this  group  of  crannogs  were  all  hand-made,  and  appear  to 
have  been  well  burnt.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  many  ex- 
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amples  the  action  of  the  fire  would  seem  to  have  been  greater 
on  the  interior  than  on  the  outside.  The  material  is  the 
sandy  clay  of  the  district,  or  perhaps  the  grit  was  added 
in  order  to  give  greater  consistency  to  the  paste.  Most 
of  the  vases  show  this  sand  quite  distinctly,  and  in  the 
ruder  examples  particles  of  white  stone,  of  the  size  of  very 
small  peas,  may  be  seen  roughly  projecting  from  their  sides. 
Their  colour  varies  from  light  drab  to  very  dark  brown, 
almost  black.  A  few  are  slightly  red  in  appearance,  and  all 
are  unglazed.  I  may  here  remark  that.  Figs.  20  and  21 
have  already,  by  mistake,  appeared  in  connexion  with  my 
notice  of  Bally doolough  published  in  this  Journal.  They 
are  now  reproduced,  not  only  that  an  error  might  be  cor- 
rected, but  also  that  the  list  of  decorated  fragments  of  fic- 
tilia  from  Lough  Eyes  might  be  rendered  as  full  as  possible. 
I  look  upon  these  designs  as  singularly  interesting.  It  is 
only  by  comparing  objects  found  in  our  crannogs  with 
antiques  of  a  similar  class  discovered  elsewhere,  that  light 
can  be  thrown  on  the  question  of  the  origin  and  occupation 
of  our  "  Lake  Habitations."  Most  of  the  specimens  figured 
in  this  paper  were  picked  up  by  myself  from  the  shores  of 
the  crannogs.  A  few  were  kindly  presented  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
V.  Porter,  of  Bellisle  ;  and  for  several  fine  examples  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Martin,  of  Drumlone. 

The  subject  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  crannog  in- 
vestigation has  not  been  without  some  interesting  result. 
It  has  shown,  at  least,  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  the 
Irish  people  had  in  daily  use  pottery,  peculiar  to  themselves, 
of  graceful  design  and  of  admirable  manufacture,  superior 
indeed  to  any  possessed  by  the  Britons  or  Saxons,  a  fact 
hitherto  more  than  doubted  even  by  our  best  informed 
writers  upon  archaeological  questions. 

In  none  of  the  Lough  Eyes  crannogs  did  I  discover  any 
trace  of  the  wicker-work  flooring  or  partitions  noticed  by 
Mr.  Kinahan  ;  but  floors  of  this  description  may  have  been 
washed  away. 
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At  a  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  apartments  of  the 
Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday, 
April  the  5th,  1871, 

Patrick  Watters,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 

The  following  Members  of  the  Association  were  ad- 
mitted to  Fellowships  : — 

The  Hon,  B.  E.  B.  Fitzpatrick ;  Lieut.-Colonel  Edward 
Cooper;  Captain  H.  M.  F.  Langton,  High-Sheriff  of  Kil- 
kenny County ;  Albert  Courtenay ;  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Darby ; 
Eugene  Shine  ;  R.  R.  Brash,  Architect ;  Thomas  Watson ; 
Nicholas  Ennis ;  Joseph  Digges ;  F.  E.  Currey,  J.  P. ;  John 
Hill,  C.  E.  ;  J.  Ennis  Mayler  ;  and  W.  R.  Molloy. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected: — 

Robert  O'Brien,  Old  Church,  Limerick  :  proposed  by 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Charles  Hamilton,  St.  John's  Vi- 
carage, Limerick;  Richard  W.  Banks,  Ridgebourne,  "King- 
ton, Herefordshire;  and  W.  Forbes  Skene,  20,  Inverleith 
Row,  Edinburgh  :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves. 

John  H.  Browne,  Kylemore  Castle,  Gal  way:  proposed  by 
G.  H.  Kinahan,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

John  Cramsie,  Lisavon,  Strandtown,  Belfast:  proposed 
by  W.  H.  Patterson. 

William  Charles  Bonaparte  Wyse,  Woolly  Hill  House, 
Bradford-on-Avon,  Wilts ;  and  James  Martin,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  C.  S..L,  Portlaw:  proposed  by  Maurice  Lenihan,  J.  P. 

Thomas  C.  Atkinson,  Beaureau  Veritas,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia:  proposed  by  R.  R.  Brash,  Architect. 
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John  O'Neill,  Sarsfield  Court,  Riverstown,  Cork:  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Reade. 

The  following  presentations  were  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors  : — 

"The  Journal  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London," 
Vol.  L,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  and  Vol.  II.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4 : 
presented  by  the  Society. 

"  The  Archaeological  Journal,  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Royal  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  No.  107  : 
presented  by  the  Institute. 

"  The  J ournal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association," 
for  December,  1870  :  presented  by  the  Association. 

"  The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Magazine,"  Nos.  24,  25  and  26  ;  also  "  Some  Account  of 
the  Blackmore  Museum,  Salisbury,"  Part  II. :  presented 
by  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,"  new  series,  Vol.  X.:  presented  by  the  So- 
ciety. 

"  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Jour- 
nal," Part  4  :  presented  by  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
and  Topographical  Society. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society,"  for  the  years  1868—9  :  presented 
by  the  Society. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Dublin," 
Vol.  V.,  Parts  1  and  2  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

'c  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,"  fourth  series,  No.  6  :  pre- 
sented by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London," 
second  series,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  9  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Natural  History  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Derry :"  presented  by  the  Society. 

u  Journal  of  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society 
of  Ireland,"  Vol.  V.,  Part  39  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"The  Reliquary,"  Nos.  43  and  44:  presented  by  Lie w- 
ellynn  Jewitt,  F.  S.  A. 

A  circular  perforated  stone,  about  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  one  and  a  half  inch  thick,  found  during  excavations 
in  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny, 
probably  a  distaff  weight:  presented  by  the  Dean  of  Ossory. 
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At  a  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  apartments  of  the 
Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday, 
October  the  18th  (by  adjournment  from  the  6th), 
1871  :— 

Barry  Delany,  M.  D.,  in  the  Chair  : 

The  following  election  to  a  Fellowship  was  made  : — 

Rev.  William  Gowan  Todd,  D.  D.,  Park  House, 
Blackheath,  London. 

The  following  Member  of  the  Association  was  admitted 
to  Fellowship: — 

Edmond  Fitzpatrick  Browne,  Enniskillen. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected: — 

The  Rev.  Churchill  Babington,  D.  D.,  Cockfield  Rec- 
tory, Sudbury,  Suffolk  ;  Sir  Benjamin  J.  Chapman,  Bart., 
Killua  Castle,  Clonmellon,  Kells,  county  of  Meath  ;  and  P. 
Maxwell,  Coolvok,  Athlone:  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Graves. 

J.  Westby  Gibson,  Glentworth-street,  Limerick ;  George 
James  Hewson,  A.  M.,  Hollywood,  Adare  ;  Martin  Morris, 
Board  of  Public  Works,  Ireland  ;  and  Robert  W.  Mylne, 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  &c.,  Whitehall-place,  London:  proposed 
by  Maurice  Lenihan,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

Thomas  Potter,  Ashfield  House,  Kilkenny:  proposed 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Fitzsimons. 

Philip  H.  Hore,  Pole  Hore,  Wexford  ;  and  Martin  J. 
Farrell,  C.  E.,  Wexford:  proposed  by  Captain  Colclough. 

Henry  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Omagh  :  proposed  by  W.  F. 
Wakeman. 
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On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  James  Graves,  W.  H.  Patter- 
son was  elected  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  the  county  of 
Down,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Stakpole  Westropp,  Lisdoonvarna, 
for  the  county  of  Clare. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Abbe  Ryan,  P.  P., 
Claragh,  observing  that  he  did  not  find  his  name  printed 
in  the  list  of  Fellows  under  the  Queen's  Letter,  as  being 
an  original  or  Founding  Member  of  the  Association  :  and 
pointing  out  that  he  had  been  a  subscribing  Member 
from  May,  1849,  the  year  in  which  the  Association  was 
founded. 

Mr.  Graves  said  the  Rev.  Abbe  Ryan  was  quite  right. 
In  making  out  the  list  of  Founding  Members  they  had,  in 
consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  another  clergyman  of 
the  same  name  on  the  list,  failed  to  identify  the  Rev.  Abbe 
with  the  Rev.  James  Ryan,  R.  C.  C.  of  Freshford.  He  was, 
of  course,  fully  entitled  to  have  the  mistake  rectified,  and  to 
be  placed  on  the  roll  of  Fellows. 

An  order  to  that  effect  was  made  accordingly. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  works  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Round  Tower  of  Monasterboice,  Mr.  Graves  read 
the  following  report  of  Mr.  Graham,  of  Monasterboice,  as 
to  the  preliminary  arrangements  : — 

"  At  length,  after  much  interruption  and  consequent  delay,  we  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  tower  inside — that  is,  as  far  as  it  is  at  one  side 
broken  down  to.  The  height  from  that  to  the  highest  point  now  standing 
is  sixteen  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  base  to  that  point  is  about  ninety- 
five  feet,  the  original  height  probably  110.  It  appears  to  have  had  origi- 
nally at  least  six  lofts,  or  floors,  in  it.  I  have  got  five  lofts  constructed  in 
it  exactly  where  the  former  lofts  were.  The  highest  point  can  be  readily 
reached  by  a  ladder  from  the  uppermost  loft.  I  have  also  got  the  founda- 
tion poles  of  the  exterior  scaffolding  fixed  in  their  places.  That  part  of 
the  tower  about  the  south  window  which  is  between  the  third  and  fourth 
lofts  is  in  a  very  bad  state  :  it  admits  the  light  through  it  in  several  places, 
bo  that  it  is  almost  miraculous  that  half  of  it  did  not  fall  long  ago.  The 
building  over  that  is  in  a  much  safer  state.  Tt  is  evident  that  the  best 
cement  and  grouting  stuff  must  be  used  with  it,  and  that  the  whole  tower 
must  be  pinned  and  pointed  inside  as  well  as  outside,  and  done  by  a  very 
skilful  hand.  It  would  be  idle  to  expect  that  all  this  could  be  done  in  one 
season  ;  time  must  be  given  and  pains  taken  with  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
future  permanency.  In  broken,  unfavourable  weather,  even  in  summer, 
such  as  we  had,  I  may  say,  during  the  whole  of  the  past  month,  men 
could  not  safely  work  at  it.  This  was  a  great  cause  of  our  delay,  so  that 
after  all  much  would  not  be  gained  even  if  access  could  be  had  to  the  top 
of  it  sooner/' 
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Mr.  Graves  said  he  had  been  just  reminded  by  Mr. 
Lenihan  of  a  loss  which  their  Association,  and  the  cause  of 
Archaeology  in  general,  had  sustained,  in  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunraven.  No  one  but  those  engaged  in  such 
pursuits  knew  how  much  the  deceased  nobleman  had  that 
cause  at  heart,  and  how  actively  and  liberally  he  promoted 
it.  He  himself  (Mr.  Graves)  had  not  many  days  since 
received  a  letter  from  Lord  Dunraven,  dated  from  Malvern 
. — he  little  expected  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  the  last — 
evincing  his  Lordship's  interest  in  the  proposed  repara- 
tion of  the  Round  Tower  of  Monasterboice.  He  was  most 
anxious — as  every  archaeologist  should  be — that  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  anything  being  done  which 
would  interfere  with  the  ancient  character  of  the  structure  ; 
and  he  particularly  expressed  a  hope  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  rebuild  the  lost  portion  of  the  top  of 
the  tower,  stating  that  he  was  aware  of  certain  features 
connected  with  the  structure  as  it  stood  at  present,  which 
bore  upon  the  general  evidence  as  to  the  original  object 
and  use  of  the  Round  Towers,  which  he  feared  might  be 
effaced.  He  (Mr.  Graves)  had  written  in  reply,  asking 
what  were  the  particular  circumstances  referred  to  ;  but  his 
Lordship's  last  illness  prevented  any  answer  from  being  re- 
ceived. Lord  Dunraven  had  recently  directed  much  of  his 
attention  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  Government 
Department  of  National  Antiquities  in  Ireland  ;  and  his 
influence  would  have  been  most  important  on  that  subject  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  hand  of  death  had  intervened. 

Mr.  Lenihan  referred  to  the  number  of  judicious  re- 
edifications  of  ancient  buildings  which  Lord  Dunraven  had 
carried  out,  at  a  great  expenditure,  at  Adare  and  the  sur- 
rounding district. 

Mr.  Graves  said  that  Lord  Dunraven  had  of  late  years 
devoted  much  time  to  obtaining  correct  photographs  of  the 
architectural  features  of  the  more  ancient  ecclesiastical 
structures  in  Ireland.  He  had  gone  round  personally  with 
his  artists  to  these  ancient  buildings,  and  directed  their 
operations.  The  last  time  he  (Mr.  Graves)  had  met  his 
Lordship  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  on  his  way  to 
Kilkenny,  from  photographing  the  doorway  of  the  old 
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church  of  Clonamery  in  this  county,  when  he  called  upon 
him  at  Inisnag  for  a  few  minutes. 

A  general  expression  of  regret  at  the  loss  to  archaeolo- 
gical  research  and  the  cause  of  our  national  antiquities 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Lord  Dunraven  was  made  by  the 
Members  of  the  Association  present. 

The  following  presentations  were  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors  : — 

"  Archaeologia,"  Vol.  XLIIL,  Parti  ;  and  "  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,"  second 
series,  Vol.  V.,  No.  1:  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land," Vol.  VII.,  Part  1  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"The  Archaeological  Journal,  published  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Central  Committee  of  The  Koyal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  Nos.  108 
and  109  :  presented  by  the  Institute. 

"The  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion," for  March,  June,  and  September,  1871  :  presented 
by  the  Association. 

"  Archa?ologia  Cambrensis,"  fourth  series,  Nos.  6  and  7  : 
presented  by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 

"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,"  No.  12  : 
presented  by  the  Institution. 

"The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical 
Journal,"  Part  5  :  presented  by  the  Yorkshire  Archaeolo- 
gical and  Topographical  Association. 

"Journal  of  the  Architectural,  Archaeological,  and 
Historic  Society  for  the  County,  City,  and  Neighbourhood 
of  Chester,"  Parts  8  and  9 :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  Collections  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society," 
Vol.  V.,  part  2  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeo- 
logical Society,"  Part  9  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

''Lapidarium  Septentrionale:  or  a  Description  of  the 
Monuments  of  Roman  Rule  in  the  North  of  England,  pub- 
Ishcd  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,"  Part  2  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  Original  Papers  published  under  the  Direction  of  the 
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Committee  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological 
Society,"  Vol.  VIL,  Part  4  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  The  Reliquary,"  No.  45  :  presented  by  Llewellynn 
Jewitt,  F.  S.  A. 

"  The  Third  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records  in  Ireland:"  presented  by  Samuel  Ferguson, 
Queen's  Counsel. 

"  Catalogue  of  the  Books  in  the  Tasmanian  Public 
Library,  Hobart  Town  ;"  "  Report  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Tasmania  for  the  year  1870  and  u  Lecture  on  the 
Aborigines  of  Tasmania  :"  presented  by  the  Tasmanian 
Public  Library. 

aDet  Kongelige  Danske  Videnskabernes  Selskabs 
Skrifter.  Femte  Raekke.  Historisk  og  Philosophisk 
Afdeling,"  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  ;  "  Oversigt  over  det  Kon- 
gelige Danske  Videnskabernes  Selskabs  Forhandlinger  og 
dets  Medlemers  Arbeider,  1  Aaret  1865-1869 ;"  Id.  1870, 
Nos.  1  and  2  ;  also  four  pamphlets:  presented  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  north,  Denmark. 

"  The  Bardic  Stories  of  Ireland,"  by  Patrick  Kennedy: 
presented  by  the  Author. 

"  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Glendalough,"  by 
Joseph  Nolan,  F.  R.  G.  S.  I. :  presented  by  the  Author. 

A  number  of  interesting  objects  from  the  Bally doo- 
lough  Crannogs,  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  ;  a 
grinding-stone,  found  in  "  The  Miracles"  Crannog,  near 
Monea,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Plunkett,  Enniskillen ;  another 
grinding-stone  and  several  stone  balls  from  the  same  place, 
a  portion  of  a  jet  bracelet  from  Lough  Eyes,  and  other 
crannog  articles  ;  also  four  tradesmen's  tokens,  found  near 
Enniskillen,  on  his  own  part :  presented  by  W.  F.  Wakeman. 

A  curious  javelin  head  found  at  Crover  Castle,  in 
Lough  Sheelin,  County  Cavan,  about  the  year  1848  ;  also 
an  ancient  bridle-bit  and  key  found  at  Ross  Castle,  county 
Meath  ;  and  some  large  leaden  bolts  for  fastening  on  the 
original  heavy  roofing-slates,  from  the  old  castle  of  An- 
nagh,  with  part  of  the  guard  of  a  sword  and  a  buckle  of 
brass,  from  the  same  :  presented  by  John  Love,  Annagh 
Castle,  North  Riding,  County  Tipperary. 

A  box  ticket  of  the  u  Gentleman's  Plays,"  of  Kilkenny, 
1818,  bearing  the  signature  upon  it  of  "Richard  Power  :" 
presented  by  Rev.  J.  Graves. 
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A  photograph  of  the  celebrated  ancient  moat  of  Knock- 
graffon,  near  Cahir,  the  ancient  residence  of  that  branch  of 
the  descendants  of  Oilill  Olum  who,  at  a  later  period, 
assumed  the  name  of  0' Sullivan  ;  also,  a  photograph  of 
the  Black  Prince's  tomb,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  :  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Bigoe  Williams,  Dover. 

On  the  part  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  a  blunderbuss 
barrel,  curiously  mounted  on  a  swivel.  His  Lordship  knew 
nothing  of  its  history,  but  that  it  was  fouud  amongst 
other  old  arms  in  Kilkenny  Castle.  The  stock  was  of 
beech,  very  much  worm-eaten.  It  was  suggested  that  it 
had  been  prepared  with  the  swivel  for  duck-shooting,  to 
be  used  in  a  boat  on  a  river  or  lake  :  presented  by  j.  C 
Robertson,  Kilkenny. 

A  sketch  of  a  pocket-shaped  celt,  found  in  Omey  Island, 
by  a  man  named  Michael  Lacy,  a  few  weeks  since,  in  a 
graveyard,  where  none  but  women  are  buried,  according 
to  a  custom  originating  in  the  belief  of  St.  Festie's  mother 
having  been  interred  there.  Report  adds,  that  the  only 
man  who  was  ever  buried  there,  was  found  the  next 
morning  lying  on  the  top  of  the  grave  :  presented  by 
Edwin  A.  Eyre,  The  Rookery,  Clifden,  Galway. 

A  tradesman's  token,  found  in  the  garden  at  Butler 
House,  Kilkenny,  which  was  struck,  as  the  legend  showed, 
by  "  Mathew  Long,  of  Tallowfelen  [Tullow  Phelim,  Co. 
Carlo w  ?]  Merch*'  ;"  as  also  a  halfpenny  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, a  Cronabane  halfpenny,  and  some  other  more  modern 
coins,  found  in  the  same  place  :  presented  by  Dr.  James, 
Kilkenny. 

Maurice  Lcnihan,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  exhibited  a  very  curious 
and  valuable  vellum  manuscript,  originally  bound  in  oak 
boards,  known  as  "The  Triumphalia,"  being  a  register 
made  by  Father  John  Ilartry,  a  monk  of  Holycross  Abbey, 
county  of  Tipperary,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  all  the  old  deeds  and  writings  connected 
with  that  religious  community  which  he  could  obtain 
access  to,  and  also  all  the  traditionary  lore  on  the  same 
subject  which  had  been  handed  down  to  his  time.  The 
manuscript,  which  is  noticed  very  fully  by  Harris  (in  his 
continuation  of  Ware's  Writers),  who  had  a  loan  of 
the  document  at  the  time,  was  for  a  long  time  in  the 
custody  of  the  O'Fogarty  family,  of  the  Holycross  district, 
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but  found  its  way  ultimately  to  the  Archiepiscopal  Library, 
Thurles.  Mr.  Lenihan  said  he  was  indebted  to  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Leahy,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  for  a  loan  of  the 
book,  with,  of  course,  strict  precautions  as  to  its  careful 
preservation  and  due  return,  and  he  had  permission  to 
make  a  copy  for  his  own  use.  He  now  also  exhibited  his 
copy,  which  was  very  beautifully  made,  and  the  illumina- 
tions, which  illustrated  the  original,  most  carefully  repro- 
duced. Amongst  these,  the  illustration  of  the  legend 
"  The  Miracle  of  the  Eight  Hands,"  and  a  representation 
of  a  procession  or  pilgrimage  from  Kilkenny  to  Holy  cross, 
in  the  year  1602  were  particularly  vivid  and  striking. 
Amongst  the  traditions  recorded  in  the  manuscript,  the 
very  curious  legend  of  the  endowment  of  the  Abbey  by 
"  The  Good  Woman's  Son"  is  supplied  at  length,  and  a 
picture  of  the  sedilia  is  given  as  a  representation  of  his 
tomb.  The  full  title  of  the  manuscript  is,  "  Triumphalia 
Chronologica  de  Coenobio  Sancta3  Crucis  Sacri  Ordinis 
Cisterciensis  in  Hibernia.  In  quibus  Plura  a  Salutifero 
St8e  Crucis  Ligno  Patrata  miracula,  aliaque  memoratu  desi- 
derata illustrantur.  Authore  E.  P.  fr.  Joanne  als  Malachia 
Hartry  monacho  cisterc.  Waterford.  Not.  Aplico.  Anno 
1640."  The  writer  was  a  native  of  Waterford,  residing 
first  in  the  Abbey  of  Nucale,  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  at 
Holycross  ;  and  he  compiled  his  work  between  the  years 
1640  and  1649. 

The  Members  present  expressed  much  interest  in  the 
old  manuscript,  and  in  the  admirable  copy  which  Mr. 
Lenihan  had  made,  and  felt  much  indebted  to  him  for 
bringing  them  for  exhibition  at  the  Meeting. 

Mr.  Lenihan  also  exhibited  a  silver  pectoral  reliquary 
cross,  bearing  the  initials  "  C.  B.,"  and  which  was  believed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Christopher  Butler, 
of  the  House  of  Kilcash,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Cashel. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Church  of  Killeena,  and  the 
"  Goban  Saer's  Cave,"  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  was  con- 
tributed by  George  Langtry,  Fellow  of  the  Association  : — 

"  In  the  month  of  August  last  I  visited  this  most  interesting  locality, 
which  is  situate  in  the  townland  of  Drumeeny,  parish  of  Kamoan,  and  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Glenshesk,  county  of  Antrim. 

"  Killeena  has  been  erroneously  described  by  many  writers  as  1  Gobbins' 
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Heir  Castle'  (Goban  Saer  Castle),  whilst,  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  has  ably 
pointed  out,  the  building  was  entirely  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Some 
authors,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  '  Castle'  was  occupied 
by  the  O'Kanes,  or  Ua  Cathains,  a  powerful  sept  who  came  from  Inish- 
owen,  and,  after  defeating  the  M'Quillans  about  the  year  1425,  obtained 
possession  of  the  Route. 

"  The  dimensions  of  the  building — which  stands  nearly  east  and  west 
on  a  gentle  eminence  not  far  from  the  River  Shesk — when  Dr.  Reeves 
visited  it  in  1844,  were  as  follows :  length,  twenty-eight  feet  nine  inches, 
by  fifteen  feet  wide  in  the  clear ;  in  shape,  it  was  a  plain  oblong.  The 
walls  were  three  feet  thick,  and  were  well  faced  with  quoins  of  dressed 
sandstone.  The  north  and  east  walls  were  about  ten  feet  high;  part  of  the 
south  wall  was  also  standing,  but  the  west  was  levelled  with  the  ground. 
There  was  an  aperture  in  the  east  gable,  which  was,  undoubtedly,  a  narrow 
window  ;  there  was  another  in  the  north  wall,  near  the  east  end,  and  also 
one  in  the  south.  Since  that  time  the  north  wall  has  been  removed  to 
within  two  feet  of  the  ground,  and  the  eastern  also,  except  a  fragment  of 
about  three  feet  in  either  direction.  Still,  however,  I  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  them  so  as  to  decide  the  measurements. 

"  It  is  curious  to  think  that  we  can  even  approximately  ascertain  the 
date  at  which  this  ancient  structure  may  have  been  erected.  The  church 
is  called  '  Killeena,'  which  name  is  derived  from  cill,  a  '  burying  ground,' 
and  en  a,  or  6ncm,  a  saint,  who  was  a  disciple  and  contemporary  of  St. 
Patrick,  as  the  following  passage,  taken  from  the  *  Tripartite  Life,'  amply 
testifies  : — '  In  regione  etiam  Cathrigice  sedificavit  Ecclesiam  de  Dopmach- 
Coinri  ubi  duos  Connennanos  discipulos  suos  posuit.  Item  Ecclesiam  de 
Druim-Indich,  cui  S.  Enanum  ;  et  Cuil-Ectrann  cui  Eiachrium  Episcopum 
prsefecit.'  'Ecc.  Antiq.  Down,  Con.,  and  Drom.,'  pp.  322,  323.  Moreover, 
in  the  region  of  Cathrigia  [Cary],  he  founded  the  Church  of  Donagh-Coinri, 
where  he  placed  the  two  Connennans,  his  disciples.  Also,  the  Church  of 
Druim-Indich  [Drumeeny],  where  he  placed  St.  Enau,  and  Cuil-Ectran 
[Culfeightrin],  over  which  he  placed  Fiachrius  as  Bishop.  Again,  in  the 
Trias  Thaum.,  p.  182,  col.  2,  Colgan  has  the  following  note  :  1  "Videtur 
esse  S.  Enanus  filius  Muadain  qui  colitur  24  Mart. ;  cum  Rath-Muadain 
[Ramoan],  id  est  Arx  Muadain  a  patre  ejus  forte  sic  denominata,  sit  in 
eadem  regione.'  St.  Enan  seems  to  be  the  son  of  Modain,  who  is  com- 
memorated on  the  24th  March,  since  Rath-Modain  [Ramoan],  so  called 
perhaps,  from  his  father — that  is,  Modain's  Fort — is  in  the  same  region. 
The  name  of  the  townland  is  also  derived  from  the  saint,  i.  e.,  Drumeeny, 
1  the  ridge  of  the  hill  of  Enan.'  The  old  cill,  or  burying  ground,  is  now 
entirely  under  cultivation.  In  an  adjoining  field  are  several  large  pillar- 
stones,  lying  prostrate;  it  is  not  unfrequently  that  we  find  the  temple  of 
the  true  God  in  juxtaposition  to  the  remains  of  the  worship  of  our  pagan 
predecessors,  of  whom  the  poet  has  said — 

1  The  druid's  altar  and  the  druid's  creed  we  scarce  can  trace  ; 
There  is  not  left  one  undisputed  deed  of  all  your  race.' 

"  Regarding  the  other  antiquity  (Goban  Sacr's  Cave),  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  most  interesting  of  the  two,  a  very  short  sketch  will  prove  sufficient 
for  my  purpose.  Indeed,  I  am  only  induced  to  send  this  account  to  our 
'  Journal'  owing  to  its  not  having  been,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
described  at  length  in  any  work.    In  fact,  the  fullest  notice  that  I  amaware 
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of,  is  to  be  found  in  Beeves'  '  Ecc.  Antiq.,'  p.  284,  where  the  following  is 
recorded,  under  the  name  Killeena : — '  On  the  S.  E.  is  a  long  cave,  running 
northwards,  in  the  wall  of  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  tenant  of 
the  land,  are  "  two  stones,  one  with  a  crucifix  carved  on  it,  and  the  other 
with  a  cross."  ' 

"Now,  in  the  first  place  the  cave  does  not  run  northwards,  but  nearly- 
east  and  west,  with  an  apartment  almost  at  right  angles  on  the  south  side. 
The  entrance  is  extremely  small,  and  very  difficult  of  access.  It  is  four 
feet  in  length,  and  at  one  point  is  only  one  foot  high  by  one  foot  three 
inches  wide.  You  have  first  to  descend  an  old  ditch,  and  then  proceed, 
serpent-like,  horizontally  through  this  narrow  passage.  Once  inside, 
you  find  the  main  apartment  is  thirty-one  feet  long.  Its  greatest  width 
is  four  feet  two  inches,  with  a  height  of  five  feet  four  inches.  The  ante- 
room occurs  about  half  way,  and  is  twenty-four  feet  five  inches  long,  the 
greatest  width  being  three  feet  three  inches,  and  the  height  four  feet  four 
inches.  This  passage  is  not  so  straight  as  the  other,  it  having  two 
angles ;  however,  the  end  is  plainly  visible  from  the  entrance.  The  ends 
of  both  the  main  passage  and  the  ante-room  have  become  blocked  up  by  a 
fall  of  the  roof.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  main  apartment  ran  underneath 
Killeena  church,  and  was  connected  with  it ;  but  whether  it  was  used  as 
a  place  of  refuge  in  troublous  times  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  some  caves  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  neighbourhood  cinerary 
urns  have  been  discovered,  thus  testifying  that  they  (the  caves)  were  con- 
temporary with  those  people  who  used  cremation  previous  to  sepulture.  I 
have  never  heard  of  anything  valuable  to  the  antiquarian  having  been  found 
here.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  cave  is  the  large  cross  of  which 
Dr.  Reeves  speaks.  It  is  carved  on  one  of  the  roof  stones  directly  over 
the  entrance  to  the  ante-chamber,  with  the  head  towards  that  apartment. 
It  is  a  Latin  cross,  formed  by  double  incised  lines  carved  on  a  sandstone 
slab.  It  is  very  regular,  and  extremely  well  executed.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  shaft  is  thirty-one  inches,  with  a  width  of  seventeen  inches  across 
the  arms.  The  lines  are  so  even  and  regular,  one  would  almost  imagine 
they  had  been  ruled.  The  width  of  eight  inches  is  strictly  maintained 
throughout.  This  is  the  only  cross  in  situ.  It  is  probably  that  which  Dr. 
Reeves'  informant  called  a  '  crucifix.'  The  smaller  one,  which  is  nearly  an 
equal  armed  cross,  has  now  been  removed  to  M'Caughan's  house  adjoining, 
where  it  forms  a  flag  stone  in  the  kitchen,  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  It  is  extremely  rudely  cut  in  a  block  of  trap  rock,  measuring  fifteen 
and  a  half  inches  by  eight  inches  ;  the  cross  measures  six  inches  by  five 
inches,  and  the  cross  beam  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  is  not  at  right  angles 
with  the  shaft. 

"  Dr.  Reeves  considers  that  the  name  (  Goban  Saer's  Cave'  is  derived 
from  ^oban  paop,  '  Goban  the  Artificer;'  and  if  this  be  the  case,  another 
work  will  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  buildings  which  the  famous  archi- 
tect is  reputed  to  have  built.  The  following  notices  of  this  remarkable  man 
I  have  gleaned  from  Dr.  Petrie's  admirable  book  on  the  '  Round  Towers.' 
Speaking  of  St.  Mullin's,  in  the  county  of  Carlo w,  he  says  : — 1  The  arti- 
ficer being  the  celebrated  St.  Gobban,  whose  reputation  as  a  builder, 
under  the  appellation  of  Gobban  Saer,  is  still  so  vividly  preserved  in  the 
traditions  of  most  parts  of  Ireland,  and  of  whom,  in  the  ancient  life  of  St. 
Abban,  as  published  by  Colgan,  it  is  prophetically  said  that  his  fame  as  a 
4th  seb.,  vol.  t.  4  F 
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builder,  in  wood  as  well  as  stone,  will  exist  in  Ireland  to  the  end  of  time.' 
p.  343.  Again,  at  p.  380-1,  he  has  the  following — 1 1  have  already  alluded 
to  the  historical  evidences  which  prove  that  the  Goban  Saer  was  no  ima- 
ginary creation,  however  legendary  the  memorials  remaining  of  him  may 
be  considered ;  and  I  may  here  add  that  it  would  appear  from  a  very  ancient 
authority,  namely  the  Dinnsenchus,  preserved  in  the  "Books  of  Lecan  and 
Ballymote,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  skilful  artizan  in  wood,  if  not  in  stone 
also  ;  and  that  this  artizan  was,  if  not  a  foreigner,  at  least  very  probably 
of  foreign  extraction,  and  thus  enabled  to  introduce  arts  not  generally 
known  in  this  country ;  and  further,  that  the  Goban  himself  was  probably 
born  at  Turvy,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  County  Dublin,  which,  it  is 
stated,  took  its  name  from  his  father,  as  being  his  property.  As  he  was  not  a 
person  of  known  Milesian  origin,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  he  received  it  as  a 
reward  for  his  skill  in  mechanical  art.'  The  following  passages  have  been 
translated  from  the  combined  tracts  in  the  Books  of  Lecan  and  Ballymote : — 
"  '  Traigh  Tuirbi,  whence  was  it  named  ?  Not  difficult.  Tuirbi  Tragh- 
mar,  the  father  of  Goban  Saer,  was  he  who  had  possession  in  that  land. 
He  was  used  to  throw  casts  of  his  hatchet  from  Tulach-in-bhiail  [i.e.  the 
hill  of  the  hatchet],  in  the  direction  of  the  flood,  so  that  the  sea  stopped, 
and  did  not  come  beyond  it.  His  exact  pedigree  is  not  known,  unless  he 
was  one  of  those  missing  people  who  went  off  with  the  polytechnic  Sab, 
who  is  in  the  Diamars  [Diamor  in  Meath],  of  Bregia,  unde  Traigh  Tuirbe 
dicitur. 

'  Traigh  Tuirbi,  whence  the  name, 
According  to  authors  I  resolve ; 

Tuirbi  of  the  strand  [which  is  superior  to  every  strand], 
The  affectionate  kind  father  of  Goban.' 

'  His  hatchet  was  used  to  be  cast  after  ceasing  [from  work]  ; 
By  this  rusty  large  black  youth, 
From  the  yellow  hill  of  the  hatchet 
Which  the  mighty  flood  touches.' 

*  The  distance  he  used  to  send  his  hatchet  from  him, 
The  sea  flowed  not  over  it ; 

Though  Tuirbi  was  southwards  in  his  district  mighty 
It  is  not  known  of  what  stock  his  race.' 

1  Unless  he  was  of  the  goodly  dark  race, 
Who  went  from  Tara  with  the  heroic  Lugh, 
Not  known  the  race  by  God's  decree, 
Of  the  man  of  the  feats  from  Traigh  Tuirbi.' 

"  The  Goban  Saer  is  said  to  have  erected  the  towers  of  Kilmacduach, 
Killala,  and  Antrim,  and  the  age  assigned  to  the  building  of  Kilmacduach 
is  a.  d.  620.  There  is  a  fine  cross  over  the  doorway  of  the  Antrim  tower. 
I  do  not  know  if  all  his  architectural  works  were  ornamented  with  the 
symbol  of  Christianity. 

"  Annexed  I  send  sketches  of  the  crosses,  together  with  a  ground 
plan  of  the  cave.  I  may  here  state  that  the  walls  are  perpendicular,  and 
do  not  contract  towards  the  roof,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in  similar 
structures." 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Adams,  D.  D.,  communicated 
the  following  notice  of  Moylagh,  county  of  Meath  : — 

"  This  parish  forms  part  of  the  union  of  Loughcrew.  The  ruins,  situ- 
ated three  miles  south  of  Oldcastle,  consist  of  a  castle  and  church;  the 
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former,  erected  by  the  De  Lacy  family,  and  last  inhabited  by  a  member  of 
the  Dunsany  family,  is  situated  on  a  lofty  mound,  exceedingly  difficult 
to  climb,  even  in  its  present  dilapidated  condition ;  and  the  latter,  which 
Lewis  says  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Pore,  consists  of  a  fragment  of  the 
eastern  gable  (containing  an  aumbry),  of  a  still  smaller  fragment  of  the 
southern  wall,  and  of  the  nearly  perfect  remains  of  the  massive  tower  that 
rose  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  church  ;  its  lower  story,  now  nearly  choked 
up  with  debris,  was  entered  from  the  nave,  while  its  upper  stories  were 
adapted  to  form  a  residence,  as  they  contain  a  fireplace,  a  recess  for  a  bed, 
with  seats  at  the  sides  of  the  windows,  &c.  Access  from  this  portion  of  the 
tower  to  the  body  of  the  church  was  by  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  tower,  beneath  which  steps  was  the  entrance  to  a  large  vault  ex- 
tending the  entire  width  of  the  church.  This  entrance  is  now  closed,  the 
floor  being  raised  above  it  by  successive  intramural  burials.  In  the  north- 
wall  of  the  tower  are  two  stone  corbels,  which  probably  assisted  to  support 
a  gallery  over  the  western  end  of  the  nave.  Du  JSToyer  assigned  the  14th 
century  as  the  probable  date  of  the  erection  of  this  church. 

"  The  oldest  tombstone  now  in  the  adjoining  cemetery,  discovered  in  the 
spring  of  1867,  while  digging  a  deep  grave,  is  a  mural  slab  (19  in.  by  15 
in.),  in  good  preservation,  except  that  one  corner  is  broken  off  ;  it  bears 

the  following  inscription : — ©rate  p'anta  lE&mbUt  maola^  corp9  gufc  Ijoc 

laptoe  tacct  1583  ct  fotlltdrat  filtug  dugfc'  <jut  fafcvtcautt  Ijuc  lapt&e  #ufc  qf 

tuggtt  tpm  pom  t. 

"  Near  this  is  a  slab,  now  used  as  a  headstone,  and  half  buried  in  the 
earth,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 


reobalt  f»t  .  of.  §nltxmxz  . 

Poore . 

Ijis  Jfoifie 

iSl  - 

« 

8^ 

s 

s 

& 

*-< 

m 

•m 

or 

•££91  nmttaq  tmxm  • 

JOJ  SK 

guess 

"  Besides  these  are  the  following  tombstones  of  the  last  century  : — 
PRAY  FOR  Y  SOU  OF  PATRICK  FOX  WHO  DEPARTED 

THIS  LIFE  APRIL  Y  Wh  1749  AGE»  48. 

PRAY  FOR    Ye  SOUL  OF  DANLEL  SMITH   WHO  DIED 

APRIL  Ye  15*  1762  AGED  42  Yr" 
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Pray  for  the  Soul  of  Catty  Fox  who  died  June  Vh  1755  aged  35 
ordd  by  P.  R. 

Phillip  Farraley  Died  JSovr  14,  1787  aged  9  Years. 

"The  pygmean  headstone  of  Phillip  Farraley  measures  only  5  in.  by 
3 \  in.  The  upper  portion  of  an  ancient  cross  in  a  circle,  measuring  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter,  is  lying  in  the  cemetery ;  while  part  of  its  shaft, 
measuring  49  inches  high,  11  inches  broad,  and  5  inches  thick,  forms  a 
headstone  for  an  adjoining  grave. 

"  The  following  coins,  some  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  mostly  in 
my  cabinet : — 

"  1 867,  a  labourer  found,  on  the  townland  of  Baskin,  parish  of  Cloghran, 
county  Dublin,  an  English  sixpence  of  Elizabeth,  1573,  moneyers'  mark 
an  acorn. 

"  1870,  May,  there  was  dug  up  at  Kinsealey,  county  Dublin,  a  Scotch 
xl,  penny  piece  of  Charles  I. 

"  1870,  June,  in  removing  the  foundations  of  an  old  cottage,  near  the 
mill  at  Swords,  was  found  a  three-crown  groat  of  Edward  IY.  About  the 
same  time,  in  a  garden  in  Swords,  to  the  left  of  the  Malahide  road,  was 
found  a  Dutch  ducatoon,  1677.  Also,  a  half-crown  of  the  Gun  Money, 
October,  1689,  was  dug  up  near  Eeltrim.  1870,  July  5th,  in  the  town- 
land  of  Lacken,  Co.  Wicklow,  near  Lord  Powerscourt's  demesne,  some 
labourers,  when  digging  a  foundation  for  a  cottage,  turned  up  near  200 
silver  pennies  of  the  type  of  Ethelred  II. — an  extended  hand  between  the 
Greek  letters  A  and  Q — different  busts  and  moneyers. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Galvin,  P.  P.,  Rathdrum,  county  of 
Wicklow,  sent  the  following  note  on  the  landing-place  of 
Palladius  as  suggestive  of  further  research  : — 

"  The  Four  Masters,  A.  D.  776,  say,  *  Lord  of  Rath-inver  slain.'  O'Dono- 
van  (note  h)  calls  it  Rath  Inver-dea,  which  Usher  thinks  was  the  ancient 
name  of  Oldcourt,  near  Bray.  The  Four  Masters  record,  A.  I).  836, 
'  Battle  of  Inver-na  mark?  O'Donovan  (note  6)  makes  this  to  be  the  same 
place. 

"  The  old  translator  of  the  '  Book  of  Ulster'  calls  it '  Inver-na-mark  by 
the  JVury.*  See  our  '  Journal'  for  April,  1871,  p.  93,  where  this  place  is 
made  to  be  Annagassan;  bat  I  think  this  Rath-inver,  alias  Inver-dea,  alias 
InYev-na-mark  (of  the  ships)  to  be  the  town  of  Wicklow,  Viking-lough 
(of  the  Sea  Kings),  one  of  their  seaport  strongholds,  from  which  they  often 
burnt  all  before  them,  to  the  city  of  Glendalough  itself.  Many  old 
writers  identify  Wicklow  as  Inver-dea.  Wicklow  will  also  fairly  verify 
the  addition  '  by  the  Nury'  of  the  old  translator  of  the  Book  of  Ulster, 
for  the  Newragh  ('  Yew  tree,'  Joyce,  p.  494)  is  only  one  and  a  half  miles 
N.  near  the  sea  from  the  town  of  Wicklow.  Newragh-bridge  Hotel,  well- 
known  to  tourists,  is  on  the  spot.  The  commons  or  village  of  Ptathnew 
(Newrath,  perhaps),  famous  for  its  ancient  church  and  saint  (see  Bollan- 
dists  and  Colgan),  and  also  for  its  being  certainly  in  lly-garchon,  is  some 
distance  inland.  Wicklow  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leitrim,  the  name 
given  to  the  Vartry  from  Newragh  Bridge  to  its  mouth  at  Wicklow.  The 
parish  of  Kilpoole  (  Paul's  Church)  comes  in  near  to  Wicklow  town  south, 
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and  Kilpedder  (Peter's  Church)  village  and  old  graveyard  are  some  consider- 
able distance  to  the  north  of  the  town  (Eelics  of  Peter  and  Paul,  brought 
by  Palladius).  In  the  townland  of  Laragh  East,  two  miles  from  Glenda- 
lough,  on  the  road  to  Wicklow,  is  Kilfine,  the  name  which  people  call  still 
this  townland.  The  old  bushes  of  the  Kill  have  never  been  touched,  and 
the  field  is  known  as  Church  Field.  Might  not  this  be  Cil-finne  of 
Palladius  not  yet  identified  ?  In  a  list  of  the  possessions  of  Glendalough, 
as  confirmed  by  Strongbow,  I  found  Cill-fin-Magi  ;  this  I  would  identify 
with  the  present  Kilmagig,  in  the  Parish  of  Ballymacadam,  barony  of 
Arklow.  It  is  called  Kilmageige  in  the  "Wicklow  Inquisitions,  25 
Charles  I.  ;  and  there  is  in  the  townland  a  neglected  and  very  old  grave- 
yard where  the  poor  are  still  buried.  Teg-romain  (Wicklow  Inquisitions 
2  James  I.)  is,  no  doubt,  the  present  Tigrony,  Parish  of  Castlemacadam ; 
Knockanduffe,  found  with  it  in  the  same  Inquisition,  and  still  unchanged, 
proves  this.  The  remaining  Church  of  Palladius,  Domnach  Arta,  O'Dono- 
van  (note  Pour  Masters,  A.  D.  430)  makes  to  be  Dunard  in  the  ad- 
joining Parish  of  Eedcross.  All  are  situate  within  a  circle  of  three  or 
four  miles  in  the  Barony  of  Arklow,  which  comprises  JJi  Eanach-glas- 
Cualann  (O'Donovan,  Four  Masters,  A.M.  3501);  thus,  the  old  Life 
(Prosper's,  I  believe)  would  be  verified  as  to  Regio  Cualanorum  being  the 
locality." 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Scott,  Seirkyran,  King's  County,  con- 
tributed the  following  cutting  from  "  Nature,"  as  explaining 
in  some  degree  the  apparent  mode  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  flint  implements  : — 

"  The  Flint  Knives  of  Savages. — On  this  subject  Nature  remarks 
that — '  The  manner  in  which,  the  Maoris  use  their  cooking  ovens  sug- 
gests an  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  these  flakes  of  chert  came  to  be 
found  in  such  profusion,  while  only  a  few  of  them  show  any  signs  of 
having  been  trimmed  in  order  to  fit  them  for  implements.  The  native 
method  of  cooking  is  to  heat  the  hardest  stones  they  can  find  in  the  fire, 
and  then  placing  the  food  to  be  cooked  on  the  top  to  cover  the  whole  with 
leaves  and  earth,  and  through  an  opening  to  pour  in  water,  which,  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  hot  stones,  causes  the  formation  of  steam,  by 
which  the  food  is  cooked.  If  masses  of  the  white  chert  be  heated  and 
quenched  with  water  in  the  manner  described,  the  result  is  the  formation 
of  flakes  of  every  variety  of  shapes,  with  sharp  cutting  edges.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  when  one  of  these  flakes  is  found  of  shape  con- 
venient for  a  particular  purpose,  such  as  a  knife,  cleaver,  or  spearhead, 
it  was  trimmed  and  dressed  in  the  manner  of  a  gunflint,  when  the  edge 
became  defective,  rather  than  thrown  away,  and  favourite  forms  might  be 
preserved  and  carried  even  as  far  as  the  coast.' " 

Sir  Denham  Jephson  Norreys  contributed  the  follow- 
ing paper  on  certain  hitherto  unnoticed  features,  suggested 
to  be  stone  doors  and  shutters,  in  the  "  Priest's  House  "  at 
Kilmalkedar,  Co.  Kerry  : — 
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u  My  only  justification  for  calling  this  the  'Priest's  House'  is,  first, 
that  it  is  situated  close  to  the  stone-roofed  church  of  Kilmalkedar  (which 
has  been  so  well  described  and  delineated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  in  his  '  An- 
cient Irish  Architecture');  and,  secondly,  that  as  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  south-west  of  the  church  there  are  the  remains  of  a  building  which, 
in  the  one  inch  Ordnance  Map,  is  called  '  The  Chancellor's  House,'  I 
may  presume  that  this  district  was  one  of  ecclesiastical  importance,  and 
that  some  dignitary  of  the  Church,  and  the  priests  who  served  it,  must 
have  resided  here,  and  wished  to  make  it  as  secure  as  possible.  Perhaps 
it  served  as  a  '  Treasury.' 

"The  house  has,  externally,  no  architectural  feature  of  interest.  Its 
walls  are  not  very  thick,  and  are  mainly  composed  of  selected  boulders, 
partially  dressed,  with  but  a  small  portion  of  quarried  stones.  Its  upper  floor 
did  not  rest  on  arches,  but  was  supported  by  beams  and  joists.  In  each 
gable  there  is  a  small  window,  with  cut  stone  jambs,  and  an  ogee  head. 
It  may  have  been  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  perhaps  earlier. 

"  It  has,  however,  one  peculiarity  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  atten- 
tion :  its  doorway  and  the  three  lower  windows  have  sliding  doors  and 
shutters  of  stone ;  a  defensive  construction  which  is,  as  I  am  informed, 
so  unique,  that  I  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  sketches  which  I 
made  of  them,  in  the  belief  that  the  same  mode  of  defence  may  have  been 
adopted  elsewhere,  but  been  overlooked. 

"It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustrations  that,  both  in  the 
doorway  and  the  lower  windows,  rough  slabs  of  green  slate,  of  a  hard, 
coarse  quality,  were  placed  vertically  in  recesses  prepared  for  them  in  the 
building  of  the  walls ;  and  as  flat  stones  are  placed  over  each  recess  to  pre- 
vent the  upper  work  from  pressing  on  the  slabs,  they  could  be  drawn  out, 
or  be  forced  back,  without  much  effort. 

"  In  the  doorway  of  the  '  Chancellor's  House,'  I  found  reveals  for  the 
doorframe.  In  the  'Priest's  House'  I  could  find  no  indication  of  there 
having  been  fixed  wooden  frames  and  doors.  I  saw  no  bolt-holes,  and 
no  sockets,  or  other  contrivance,  for  hinges. 

"  I  can  offer  no  explanation  why  the  stone  slabs  of  each  opening  are 
of  unequal  heights.  "When  the  period  of  the  erection  of  the  building  shall 
have  been  ascertained,  the  defensive  weapons  then  in  use  may  account 
for  it. 

u  There  is  also  a  peculiarity  about  the  lower  ends  of  the  door  slabs :  they 
terminate  at  about  two  inches  below  the  top  of  the  upper  step,  and  do  not 
appear  to  rest  on  the  sill  below  it.  I  think  they  must  have  stood,  when  put 
back,  on  flat  stones,  four  or  five  inches  higher  than  the  sill  flag,  and  that 
when  it  was  required  to  move  them  forward,  a  movable  guide-block, 
with  its  ends  inserted  into  the  recesses,  must  have  been  used.  This  block 
may  have  had  a  raised  rim,  which,  bearing  against  the  flags  at  their  junc- 
tion, would  have  given  them  great  strength  at  their  weakest  point.  The 
ends  of  this  block  must  have  been  reduced  in  thickness,  so  as  to  allow  of 
their  insertion. 

"  I  saw  no  contrivance  for  moving  forward  the  slabs;  but  a  short  iron 
rod,  crooked  at  the  ends,  inserted  between  the  slab  and  the  side  of  the 
recess,  and  then  turned  half  round,  so  as  to  grip  its  inner  edge,  would 
have  sufficed — perhaps  two  such  rods  may  have  been  required. 

"  I  have  given  a  general  view  of  the  house,  but  the  upper  portion  of 
it  may  not  be  quite  correct,  as  it  has  been  done  from  memory.    My  atten- 
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tion,  while  there,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  doors  and  windows,  and  it 
did  not  strike  me  that  an  accurate  view  of  the  whole  house  would  be 
required. 

"There  are  three  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  which  have  stone 
shutters;  the  two  to  the  front  are  about  equal  in  size;  the  window  in 
the  rere  is  about  four  inches  higher  than  the  others.  I  have  only  given 
the  details  of  one  of  them,  as  all  have  the  same  features.  I  was  able  to 
shake  some  of  the  slabs,  which,  resting  on  the  sill  flag,  did  not  require  a 
guide-block. 

"I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  subject  quite  intelligible  by  the 
plates,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description  : — 

"A.  Plate  I.  is  the  general  view  of  the  house  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

"  B.  Plate  II.  is  a  plan  of  the  doorway  showing  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  at  the  step,  and  at  about  the  top  of  the  western  slab. 

"  C.  1  and  C.  2,  Plate  IT.  are  sections  showing  the  position  of  the 
slabs,  the  lintel  and  covering  stones,  the  step  and  the  lower  flag. 

"  D.  Plate  II.  is  a  sketch  of  the  doorway  in  its  present  state,  and  E. 
Plate  II.  its  supposed  appearance  when  the  slabs  were  drawn  together 
for  defence. 

"At  F.  1,  Plate  I.,  I  show  how  I  suppose  the  slabs  to  have  been 
supported  when  closed,  their  position  in  the  recess,  and  the  guide-block. 

"F.  2,  Plate  L,  is  a  section  of  the  above,  showing  the  supporting 
rim,  and  the  end  reduced,  so  as  to  enter  the  recess.  P.  3,  Plate  I., 
the  crooked  rod  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  used  for  drawing  out  the 
slabs. 

"  G.  1,  Plate  I.,  is  a  plan,  and  G.  2,  Plate  I.,  a  section,  of  one  of  the 
windows.  G.  3,  Plate  L,  is  a  supposed  view  of  a  window  with  its  shut- 
ters drawn  together." 

The  following  Papers  were  contributed  : — 


REMARKS   ON  THE  EXPLORATION   OF   A  PRE-HISTORIC 
CARN,  NEAR  TRILLICK,  COUNTY  TYRONE. 

BY  W.  F.  WAKEMAN. 

About  three  miles  north-west  of  Trillick,  county  of 
Tyrone,  is  the  "  Barr"  of  Fintona — a  wild,  heathery  upland, 
which,  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  showed  little  trace 
of  cultivation.  Numerous  gallauns,  or  pillar  stones,  pre- 
sent themselves,  which,  however,  are  neither  perforated 
nor  inscribed.  A  few  Uses  occur  upon  the  heights; 
and  in  more  than  one  place  may  be  discerned  traces  of 
ancient  sepulture.  The  Carn,  the  subject  of  my  present 
paper,  appears  to  have  been  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
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the  sepulchral  works  referred  to.  It  stands  upon  a  portion 
of  the  estate  of  J.  G.  V.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Bellisle,  and  was 
accidentally  discovered  towards  the  close  of  last  July,  by 
workmen  in  quest  of  stones  for  the  completion  of  a  National 
Schoolhouse  then  being  erected  by  the  Kev.  John  Grey 
Porter.  Upon  removing  some  of  the  stones  the  men  came 
upon  a  cavity  containing  human  bones  ;  and  the  story  at 
once  spread  throughout  the  neighbourhood  that  an  ancient 
cemetery  "  of  Christians"  had  been  discovered  in  the  middle 
of  a  bog,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  oldest 
people  living  thereabout,  had  been  lowered  by  turf-cutting 
several  feet  below  its  original  level.  The  grave,  or  cist,  was 
at  once  closed,  and  upon  Mr.  Porter  being  communicated 
with,  I  was  kindly  invited  by  that  gentleman,  who  could  not 
then  personally  attend,  to  proceed  to  the  spot,  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  what  promised  to  prove  an  interesting 
"  find."  The  drawings  and  plans  which  I  now  have  the  hon- 
our of  laying  before  our  meeting  are  the  result  of  two  and 
a  half  days'  careful  examination  of  the  Carn  and  its  contents. 
The  investigation  was  conducted  in  the  presence  of  several 
gentlemen  who  had  paid  more  or  less  attention  to  archaeo- 
logical pursuits,  and  there  were  ladies  who,  by  noting 
the  operation  of  the  diggers,  supplied  by  Mr.  Porter,  lent 
very  valuable  assistance.1  Mr.  William  Mahood,  son  of  the 
late  eminent  Enniskillen  physician  of  that  name,  a  young 
medical  man,  was  kind  enough  to  look  after  the  bones,  and  to 
his  valuable  notes,  made  upon  the  spot,  I  shall  have  presently 
to  refer.  Indeed,  from  first  to  last,  with  but  one  unfor- 
tunate act  of  police  interference,  the  exploration  was  con- 
ducted under  circumstances  which  left  little  to  be  desired  ; 
and  no  important  fact  in  connexion  with  the  deposits  could 
have  been  overlooked. 


1  As  the  Cam  presented  not  a  few  very- 
interesting,  and,  I  may  say,  unique  features 
I  think  it  proper  to  subjoin  the  names  of 
the  visiters  who  assisted  at  its  opening, 
and  who,  in  various  degrees,  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The 
party  was  almost  the  same  on  the  two  days 
on  which  nearly  all  the  excavation  was 
accomplished.   They  were  as  under: — 

Mr.  J.  G.  V.  Porter,  of  Bellisle,  Miss 
Forter,   Miss   Dewdeny,    Mr.  Michael 


Burke,  of  Ballinamallard,  Mr.  W.  Ma- 
hood, the  Rev.  A.  H.  Hamilton,  the  Rev. 
Eugene  O'Meara,  the  Rev.  J.  Thorn- 
hill,  the  Rev-  P.  Cassidy,  P.  P.,  Fin- 
tona,  Mr.  Richard  Tottenham,  Mr.  G. 
Crawford,  and  Mr.  W.  M'Grcnaghan. 
The  names  of  the  workmen  were  Art. 
Monaghan,  James  Monaghan,  Michael 
Magarr,  James  Magarr,  Pat.  Monaghan, 
Michael  Minnagh,  Owen  Macareny,  and 
Edward  Mullen. 
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Much  has  been  written  upon  the  modes  of  sepulture 
practised  by  the  primitive,  or  pre-historic,  races  of  man 
in  Western  Europe  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done  to  elucidate  the  subject,  we  are  still  in  doubt  on  not 
a  few  important  points.  Nevertheless,  it  is  now  evident 
that,  on  occasions,  at  least,  where  there  was  no  trace  of 
cremation  the  cist  which  contained  some  bones  of  human 
skeletons  could  not  possibly  have  received  even  one  entire 
corpse.  But  of  this  presently.  The  "  Barr  "  Carn  was 
found  to  consist  of  a  mound  of  stones,  chiefly  sandstone, 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  bog.  It  is  quite  circular  in  plan,  the  diame- 
ter being  forty  feet,  as  measured  by  a  tape.  Resting  upon 
the  ground,  and  just  barely  within  the  outer  edge  of  the 
mound,  were  eight  cists,  each  of  which  had  the  appearance 
of  a  cromleac.  They  were  placed  at  distances  from  each 
other  averaging  eight  feet,  more  or  less.  The  larger  cover- 
ing stones  were  of  considerable  dimensions,  as  will  be  seen 
by  measurements,  given  further  on.  For  the  appearance  of 
the  cists  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  accompanying  sketches  (see 
Plate  L).  Four  of  these  chambers  enclosed  portions 
of  the  human  skeleton  ;  and  in  two  of  them,  in  addition  to 
the  remains  of  man,  was  found  a  "  crock"  composed  of 
baked  clay.  One  of  the  vessels  was  completely  preserved ; 
the  other  is,  unfortunately,  in  fragments. 

The  first  cavity  examined  occurred  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  Carn.  It  was  covered  by  a  stone  lying 
horizontally,  rudely  quadrangular  in  form,  and  measur- 
ing five  feet  in  length  by  two  in  breadth.  Its  greatest 
thickness  was  one  foot.  From  the  pile  of  debris  which 
surrounded  the  sides  of  this  chamber,  or  rather  cist, 
as  well  as  from  the  smallness  of  the  opening  which  I 
felt  justified  in  making  at  its  front,  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  exact  number  of  the  supporting  stones  ;  six, 
however,  could  be  easily  counted.  The  whole  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  somewhat  diminutive  cromleac. 
Of  the  human  remains  here  found,  Mr.  Mahood  has 
given  a  carefully  drawrn-up  account,  presently  to  be  set 
forth.  I  particularly  examined  the  floor,  which  was  com- 
posed of  flat  sandstones,  for  traces  of  pottery,  implements, 
or  ornaments  ;  but  nothing  appeared  beyond  fine  mould 
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and  bones,  more  or  less  decayed.  The  next  cist  which  I 
caused  to  be  opened  lay  seven  feet  nine  inches  in  an 
easterly  or  north-easterly  direction  from  that  just  noticed. 
Upon  the  bog  mould  and  field  stones  which  covered  its 
"  table"  being  removed,  I  directed  a  small  trench  to  be 
sunk  on  the  western  side,  in  order  that,  by  removing  one 
of  the  supporters  (leaving  the  monument  otherwise  in- 
tact), access  might  be  gained  to  the  interior.  In  carrying 
out  this  plan  I  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Burke,  of  Ballina- 
mallard,  a  gentleman  whose  name  in  connexion  with  arch- 
aeological discovery  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  Mem- 
bers. Presently  an  opening  was  made — a  small  one — 
through  which,  however,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
tomb  was  visible.  All  within  was  perfectly  dry  and 
undisturbed.  The  floor  was  flagged,  and  here  and  there  lay 
human  bones  (see  Mr.  Mahood's  contribution)  in  various 
stages  of  decomposition.  With  them  were  found  three  verte- 
brae of  a  small  mammal,  probably  those  of  a  dog.  But  what 
attracted  the  greatest  interest  was  the  appearance  of  a  richly- 
decorated  urn,  or  earthen  vase,  placed  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  enclosure,  and  lying  sideways  upon  a  large  clean  slab  of 
sandstone.  There  was  no  trace  of  a  lid  or  cover.  This 
vessel  is  of  very  rare  type,  equally  as  regards  form  and 
style  of  ornamentation.  Finding  it  evidently  lying  as 
originally  deposited,  upon  its  side,  without  a  cover,  and 
completely  empty,  the  question  arises,  could  it  have  been 
designed  for  mortuary  purposes  ?  Had  it  contained  ashes 
of  burnt  bones,  they  would  have  remained  within  it  ;  or 
had  the  vessel,  in  falling  upon  its  side,  become  emptied, 
any  relics  of  cremation  contained  therein,  or  some  of  them, 
would  have  appeared  upon  the  bare  stone  upon  which  the 
vessel  lay.  Every  one  present  at  the  discovery  felt  that 
the  cist  had  not  been  previously  disturbed.  Very  great 
difficulty,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  large  number  of 
men  skilled  in  the  practice  of  removing  rocks  and  large 
stones,  was  encountered  in  the  clearing  and  opening  of 
the  chamber.  We  find  here,  within  the  bounds  of  a  Pagan 
grave,  an  urn,  or  vessel,  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  was  not  intended  as  a  receptacle  for  ashes,  hu- 
man or  otherwise.  Was  it  a  food  vessel,  or  cup  ?  If  it 
were  customary,  in  the  so-called  "  stone  age,"  to  inter 
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with  human  remains  a  once  prized  knife  or  dagger,  arms 
or  ornaments,  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  deceased's 
favourite  food-holder,  or  cup,  might  not  have  been  deposited 
amongst  the  rest?    The  covering  slab  of  this  most  in- 
teresting cist  measured  four  feet  six  inches  by  four  feet,  at 
its  extreme  breadth.     Its  average  thickness  was  fifteen 
inches.    For  a  notice  of  the  human  bones  here  found  I 
must  once  more  point  to  Mr.  Mahood's  report.    They  were 
generally  perfectly  white,  and  lay  upon  the  stone  floor  in 
a  kind  of  dry  sediment  of  fine  earth  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  the  results  of  their  own  disintegration.    I  had  almost 
omitted  to  say  that  the  vase  is  composed,  apparently,  of  the 
clay  of  the  neighbourhood.   It  is  very  well  baked,  and  pre- 
sents a  dull  red,  or  deep  drab  colour.    The  ornamentation 
chiefly  consists  of  stamped  patterns  (see  Plate  II.),  nearly 
similar  in  style  to  those  which  were  so  frequently  found 
on  the  fictilia  from  the  crannogs  of  Ballydoolough,  Lough 
Eyes,  Drumskimly,  and  elsewhere.    That  the  latter  were 
simply  culinary  vessels  used  by  the  early  crannog  builders 
cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  ;  and  it  is  a  most  striking  and 
suggestive  fact  that  in  their  style  of  ornamentation  they 
should  so  closely  agree  with  works  found  in  a  Carn, 
of  an  age  which  still  witnessed  the  manufacture  of  in- 
struments in  flint,  and  in  which  no  trace  whatever  of 
metal  was  discoverable.    On  the  occasion  of  our  next 
meeting  I  trust  to  bring  forward  very  curious  evidence 
connecting  some  crannog  fictilia,  as  well  as  wooden  ware 
of  the  same  household  class,  with  remains  hitherto  usu- 
ally considered  mortuary.    It  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
scope  of  my  present  paper  to  do  so,  and,  begging  pardon 
for  the  digression,  I  return  to  our  subject. 

The  next  cist  examined  lay  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  mound.  It  was  oblong  in  form,  two  feet  four  in 
breadth,  by  three  feet  six  in  length.  The  sides  were  com- 
posed of  sandstones,  and  the  bottom  was  neatly  flagged. 
A  covering  stone,  seventeen  inches  in  thickness,  and  some- 
what irregular  in  shape,  slightly  overlapped  the  supporters. 
The  material  was  sandstone,  as  in  all  the  others.  It  was 
with  great  toil  this  grave  was  reached,  as  it  appeared  to 
have  been  secured  by  two  covering  stones,  one  laid  imme- 
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d iately  over  the  other,  and  each  so  weighty  as  to  require 
the  exertion  of  several  powerful  men  to  turn  it  on  edge. 
Upon  the  second  flag,  the  true  grave  roof,  being  removed, 
a  sight  most  startling,  and  indeed  impressive,  was  pre- 
sented. We  looked  into  a  chamber,  or  cist,  which  had  not 
seen  the  light  for  countless  ages — never  since  the  age  of 
stone  !  and  there  upon  the  floor,  cushioned  in  damp  dust, 
lay  the  remains,  or  portions  of  the  skeletons,  of  two  hu- 
man beings,  white  and  clean,  as  contrasted  with  the  darker- 
brownish  colour  of  their  kindred  mould.  My  first  object, 
after  carefully  noting  the  disposition  of  the  bones,  was  to  cau- 
tiously remove  the  crania,  which,  unfortunately,  crumbled 
away  into  their  present  condition  (see  Plate  III).  Strange 
to  say,  there  were  here  no  traces  of  the  lower  jaws,  nor 
even  of  the  teeth.  From  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  cist,  it 
is  quite  manifest  that  no  two  perfect  human  bodies,  even 
those  of  very  young  people,  could  have  been  here  deposited. 
The  space  was  far  too  limited  to  have  contained  one  un- 
inutilated  corpse,  and  yet  the  bones  showed  no  trace  of  the 
action  of  fire.  They  were  certainly  unburnt,  and  were 
unaccompanied  by  charcoal  or  ashes  of  any  kind.  Upon 
the  mould  which  lay  upon  the  floor  being  anxiously  sifted, 
no  bead,  flintnake,  or  manufactured  article  of  any  kind 
was  discovered  ;  and  as  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  cist 
were  composed  of  cleanly-split  sandstone,  it  was  evident  that 
nothing  but  human  remains  had  been  there  entombed — 
unless,  indeed,  we  may  suppose  that  an  earthen  vessel,  or 
similarly  perishable  object,  had  crumbled  into  dust  amongst 
the  animal  matter.  What,  then,  are  we  to  consider  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  deposit  ?  A  similar  question,  indeed, 
might  arise  in  connexion  with  the  remains  already  noticed, 
as  the  cists,  or  graves  in  which  they  were  found,  could  not 
possibly  have  contained  one  adult  human  form,  unless  the 
body  had  been  dissevered  and  paclced  within  the  "  narrow 
house."  It  is  a  strange  and  inexplicable  fact  that  no  trace 
of  the  jawbones,  or  of  teeth,  which  are  known  to  be  the  most 
enduring  portion  of  man's  frame,  were  here  to  be  seen, 
though,  as  I  have  said,  two  skulls  were  found.  It  is, 
perhaps,  equally  curious  that,  while  the  crania  were  fairly 
perfect,  almost  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  skeletons 
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should  have  been  missing,  presenting  only  a  few  detached 
bones,  and  some  obscure  remnants  of  osseous  matter  com- 
mingled with  dust,  perhaps  wholly,  and  certainly  in  part, 
human. 

The  next  grave  which  we  explored  lay  at  a  distance 
of  eight  feet  six  inches  from  the  scene  of  our  recent  in- 
vestigation, at  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  Carn 
which  may  be  described  as  lying  south-east  from  the  centre. 
It  was  a  simple  cist,  of  quadrangular  form,  measuring 
seventeen,  by  eighteen  inches.  Its  depth  was  eighteen  inches. 
The  number  of  stones  of  which  it  was  composed  was 
seven,  two  forming  the  flagging  at  the  bottom,  four  the 
sides,  and  one  the  "table,"  or  roof,  which  measured  two 
feet  by  twenty-five  inches.  The  thickness  was  six  inches. 
This  grave,  if  we  may  so  style  the  little  chamber,  was  found 
to  be  unoccupied.  Its  floor  was  thinly  covered  by  a  kind 
of  sediment,  and  there  was  no  visible  trace  of  animal 
remains,  or  of  charcoal  ot  ashes.  I  eagerly  examined 
each  particle  of  the  clamn^y  stuff  which  overspread  the 
floor,  in  search  of  evidence  bearing  upon  the  nature  of  the 
former  contents  of  the  cist,  but  without  achieving  any 
success — unless  some  traces  of  greyish  earth,  somewhat 
like  mortar,  which  occurred  here  and  there  in  the  gene- 
rally darker  mould,  may  be  considered  a  decomposition 
of  human  or  other  bones. 

Pursuing  our  course  of  the  exploration  round  the  edge 
of  the  Carn  in  a  south-western  direction,  at  a  distance  of 
about  nine  feet  from  the  empty  cist,  we  came  upon  an- 
other cavity,  which  upon  examination  proved  to  be  per- 
fectly similar  to  the  latest  described,  except  that  it  mea- 
sured a  few  inches  smaller,  every  way.  It  is  at  present 
impossible  to  state  what  it  anciently  held,  as  it  had  been 
invaded  by  water,  which  had  risen  to  the  height  of  several 
inches.  This  side  of  the  pile,  indeed,  being  most  exposed 
to  storms,  snow  drifts,  &c,  was  much  more  wet  than  the 
northern  or  eastern  portions.  The  bottom  contained  a 
peaty  kind  of  mud  and  water,  and,  though  examined  with 
extreme  care,  yielded  nothing  of  interest.  We  now  come 
to  two  cists  which  were  built  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
Carn.  These,  during  my  absence  of  a  few  days,  including 
one  Sunday,  had  been  dug  up,  by  treasure  seekers  and 
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others  ;  and  on  resuming  operations  I  was  sorry  to  find 
that  their  stones  had  been  so  much  displaced  that  no  cer- 
tain measurements  were  attainable,  with  the  exception,  in- 
deed, of  those  of  their  covering  stones.    It  is  probable  that 
these  two  graves,  like  the  first  three  described,  presented 
strongly  marked  cromleac  types.    The  ruins  consisted  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  "  tables"  measured  respec- 
tively three  feet  eleven  inches,  by  three  feet  five,  and  three 
feet  four  inches  by  about  four  feet.    The  depth  of  the  flag, 
in  either  case,  averaged  one  foot  six  inches.    The  havoc 
here  perpetrated  by  ignorance  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  as 
in  one  of  the  cists  an  ornamented  vase,  one  fragment  of 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  recover,  had  been  found 
and  lost — (see  Plate  II. — the  upper  figure  to  the  right  of 
the  centre).    In  connexion  with  this  urn  was  discovered  a 
beautifully-formed  knife  of  flint,  a  drawing  of  which  I  was 
enabled  to  make  (see  Plate  II.).    When  perfect,  as  origi- 
nally found,  it  measured  three  inches  and  three-tenths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  by  one  inch  and  a  half  at  its  broadest 
part.    The  blade  is  extremely  thin,  and  exhibits  on  one  side 
a  slight  central  ridge,  the  other  surface  being  flat,  or  slightly 
convex.    Like  most  implements  of  its  class,  it  presents 
admirably  chipped  edges.    As  a  hunter's  companion,  in 
the  hands  of  primitive  man,  this  relic  of  the  stone  age 
would  have  answered  several  purposes — it  would  have 
skinned  the  prey,  cut  or  sawn  the  flesh,  and  divided  the 
hide  of  red  deer,  wolf,  or  of  almost  any  animal,  into  the  de- 
sired forms  for  dress  or  tent  covers,  or  into  thongs  for 
bowstrings  or  ropes,  or  for  curragh  manufacture,  &c.  The 
colour  was  dark  grey,  and  the  instrument  showed  no  evi- 
dence of  its  having  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire. 
Some  few  particles  of  unburn t  bones,  so  small  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  determine  whether  they  were  human  or 
otherwise,  occurred  amongst  the  stones  of  these  ruined  cists. 

The  grave  now  to  be  noticed  is  the  last.  It  lay  nearly 
midway  between  the  first  described  and  the  more  northern 
of  the  two  which  had  been  violated  by  the  treasure  seekers. 
It  also  was  in  all  but  utter  ruin,  owing  partly  to  the  damp- 
ness of  its  position,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  the  com- 
paratively inferior  material  of  its  component  parts.  With 
much  labour  and  patience  we  arrived  at  the  covering  stone, 
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which,  notwithstanding  all  care  duly  exercised  in  its  remo- 
val, fell  to  pieces  when  but  slightly  pressed  by  crowbar  and 
pick.  The  sides  were  equally  fragile — so  much  so,  that  from 
the  crumbling  and  falling  in  of  the  walls  no  trustworthy 
measurements  or  plan  could  be  executed.  The  contents 
presented  human  bones — those  of  adults — so  soft  and  de- 
composed as  not  to  bear  the  slightest  touch.  They  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  softish  mortar,  or  of  putty.  No  artifi- 
cial object  was  here  found,  though  everything  was  done  to 
bring  to  light  any  deposit  which  might  have  accompanied 
the  bones. 

In  concluding  my  notice  of  the  Carn,  it  is  import- 
ant to  state  that  upon  a  trench  being  dug  from  the 
northern  side,  through  more  than  half  the  diameter  of  the 
work,  no  central  cist,  or  chamber,  was  found.  The  re- 
marks upon  the  human  remains,  with  which  Mr.  Mahood 
was  kind  enough  to  furnish  me,  I  regard  as  extremely  valu- 
able. Mr.  Mahood  was  present  during  the  whole  of  the 
first  day's  digging,  and  critically  examined  the  bones  one 
by  one,  at  the  same  time  making  observation  of  their  posi- 
tion as  they  lay  in  situ.  On  the  second  day's  exploration 
no  remains,  human  or  other,  were  found  sufficiently  pre- 
served to  present  a  "  subject"  for  an  anatomist.  I  beg 
here  to  insert  the  Paper  so  obligingly  contributed  : — 

"  In  the  first  grave  were  found  portions  of  two  lumbar  and  one  dorsal 
vertebrae,  about  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  bodies  of  each  being  com- 
pletely decayed ;  the  sacrum,  which  was  perfect  as  far  as  the  third  fora- 
men ;  also  both  ossa  innominata,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation — in 
fact,  stronger  than  any  of  the  other  bones,  all  of  which  broke  down  on  the 
slightest  pressure.  The  superior  maxillary  bone  of  the  left  side  was 
represented  by  a  small  portion  of  the  facial  and  naso-palatine  surfaces, 
together  with  the  alveolus,  which  contained  the  bicuspid  and  canine 
teeth.  The  same  bone  of  the  right  side  was  of  very  small  extent,  merely 
that  portion  which  constitutes  the  incisive,  or  myrtiform  fossa.  The  in- 
ferior maxilla,  which  was  of  more  than  ordinary  thickness,  was  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  both  condyles  and  a  small  portion  of  the  ascending 
ramus  of  either  side.  The  teeth  were  all  perfect.  The  whole,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  the  skull,  would  have  been  preserved,  but  for  the 
zeal  of  some  members  of  the  'Royal  Irish  Constabulary,'  who,  having 
heard  of  th  e  discovery  of  human  remains,  thought  it  their  duty  to  proceed  to 
the  spot  and  make  an  investigation.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Carn  they  caused 
this  grave  to  be  re-opened  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wakeman ;  and,  owing 
to  the  treatment  the  skull  received  at  the  hands  of  the  law,  it,  as  one  of  the 
s  natives'  informed  me,  '  crumbled  into  dust.'  A  right  and  a  left  femur,  a 
left  tibia,  and  the  head  and  about  two  inches  of  the  shaft  of  the  left  fibula, 
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complete  the  list  of  remains  found  in  this  grave.  Judging  from  the  shape  of 
the  pelvis,  the  obliquity  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  neck  and 
shaft  of  the  femur,  and  the  perfect  state  of  the  teeth,  it  would  appear  that 
the  bones  belonged  to  a  male  of  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and 
not  very  far  advanced  in  years.  Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  of  the  other 
graves  did  the  bones  present  the  slightest  appearance  of  having  been 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  fire.  The  second  grave  contained  a  portion 
of  the  vault  and  base  of  the  cranium,  about  the  inferior  three-fourths  of 
the  humerus  of  the  right  side,  several  fragments  of  ribs,  the  olecranoid  pro- 
cess, and  a  small  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  left  ulna ;  also  the  femur, 
ilium,  and  ischium  of  the  left  side.  The  head  of  the  femur  had  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  bone,  at  that  part  known  as  the  anatomical 
neck.  The  ilium  was  found  lying  at  a  distance  of  fully  two  feet  from  the 
ischium.  This  would  very  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bones 
contained  in  this  grave  were  placed  there  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the 
flesh  and  other  investing  media — whether  by  a  process  of  nature  or  by 
artificial  means1  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  dry  state  in  which  the  bones, 
and  also  an  urn,  were  found,  and  that  after  long-continued  rain,  entirely 
precludes  the  supposition  that  these  two  parts  of  the  same  bone  could 
have  been  separated  by  the  drainage  of  water  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
mound.  These  bones  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  person  of  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  as  to  whether  they  are  the  remains  of  a  male  or  female.  The 


1  Mr.  Hodder  "Westropp  has  well  ob- 
served that  "  it  affords  one  of  the  most 
interesting  proofs  of  the  intellectual  unity 
of  mankind  to  trace  the  analogies  and 
unconnected  coincidences  among  nations. 
Many  customs,  beliefs,  and  ideas  present 
themselves  in  countries  the  most  remotely 
apart,  as  almost  identical,  as  bearing  the 
greatest  analogy  to  one  another ;  yet,  on 
careful  examination,  they  prove,  with 
every  certainty,  to  be  unconnected,  and 
evince  decided  marks  of  independent 
evolution." 

"  Modes  of  faith,  forms,  customs,  beliefs, 
rites,  ceremonies — some  of  so  marked  a 
character,  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
they  solely  and  peculiarly  belonged  to 
the  people  amongst  whom  they  are  found, 
find  their  exact  counterparts  in  other 
countries,  with  which  there  could  be  no 
possibility  of  intercommunication.  From 
the  identity  of  the  human  mind,  the  uni- 
formity of  its  development,  and  from  the 
sameness  and  resemblance  of  the  nature 
and  general  constitution  of  man  among 
all  races,  it  necessarily  follows  that  simi- 
lar and  analogous  ideas,  beliefs,  and  coin- 
cident customs,  will  be  evolved,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  in  regions  the 
most  remote  from  one  another." 

That  the  "  Barr"  Cam  belongs  to  a 
period  of  the,  perhaps,  more  than  semi- 
savage  "stone  age,"  is  sufficiently  sho-\vn 
by  the  character  of  the  objocts  which  it 


was  found  to  contain.  Seeing  also  that 
the  chambers,  cists,  or  graves,  found 
within  its  enclusure  were  quite  inade- 
quate to  contain  even  portions  of  the 
human  body  or  bodies  discovered  within 
them,  unless,  previously  to  being  there 
deposited,  they  had  been  denuded  of 
their  investing  media,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  modus  operandi  of  some  of  our 
uncivilized  contemporaries  in  rendering 
what  they,  as  we  must  suppose,  considered 
fitting  sepulchral  honors  to  a  departed 
friend.  The  subjoined  extracts  are 
borrowed,  and  necessarily  abridged,  from 
a  Paper  published  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  "Jour- 
nal of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  the  title  of 
which  is,  "  Mode  of  Preparing  the  Dead 
among  the  Natives  of  the  Upper  Mary 
River,  Queensland. — Extract  of  a  letter 
dated  October,  1870,  from  Mr.  Albert 
McDonald,  communicated  by  W.  Boyd 
Dawkins,  Esq.,  M.A.,F.  R.  S."  From  this 
Paper  I  condense  the  following  notice : — 
The  account  describes  some  of  the 
customs  which  the  "  black  fellows"  are  so 
careful  to  conceal  from  the  English 
settlers.  Mr.  McDonald,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
natives,  was  treated  in  every  respect  as 
one  of  themselves.  A  "  black  fellow," 
the  stepson  of  a  chief,  had  died,  and  Mr. 
McDonald  resolved  to  see  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  him.    There  was  a  kind 
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next  grave  examined  contained  portions  of  two  skulls,  one  of  which  was 
considerably  above  the  average  size,  and  of  great  length  in  the  antero- 
posterior diameter.  The  greatest  amount  of  development  was  situated 
posterior  to  the  coronal  suture,  the  frontal  region  being  disproportionately 
small. 

"  The  other  skull  was  of  smaller  size,  and  less  perfect.  In  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  former  case,  the  facial  bones  were  all  absent.  Some  other 
pieces  of  bones  were  found,  but  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  to  what  part  they  belonged/' 

The  importance  of  the  discovery  at  the  il  Barr,"  in  its 
bearings  upon  more  than  one  archaeological  question,  I 
think  very  considerable.  Whether  the  human  bones  there 
found,  apparently  huddled  together  in  cists  not  sufficiently 
large  to  have  contained  an  entire  adult  body,  were  those  of 
victims  immolated  during  the  celebration  of  sepulchral  rites, 
or  whether  they  are  relics  of  persons  slain  in  battle,  buried, 
and  subsequently  disinterred  for  final  sepulture  in  the 
territory  of  their  people  or  ancestors,  are  questions  which 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  decide.    A  third  hypothesis 


of  funeral  procession ;  four  natives  got  the 
body  on  their  shoulders,  and  marched  away 
into  the  forest.  The  mother  and  step- 
father and  a  number  of  spear- men  fol- 
lowed the  corpse,  and  there  was  great 
"  hullah  crying"  and  self-mutilation, 
the  woman  cutting  themselves  with 
tomahawks  on  the  head,  in  token  of  grief ; 
the  men  on  the  body  and  legs.  "The 
mother  in  this  ease  was  cut  from  head  to 
foot,  the  father  from  the  hip  to  the 
ankles."  Presently  the  desired  spot  was 
reached,  and  men  and  women  collected 
wood  and  started  a  fire  at  each  side  of 
the  body  (which  had  been  laid  on  the 
ground)  perhaps  six  feet  from  it.  The 
chief  then  "  took  bis  station  at  the  head 
of  the  body,  spear  in  hand."  While  the 
fires  were  kindling  more  fuel  was  col- 
lected and  placed  near  each.  The  coverings 
of  the  body  were  then  removed ;  there 
was  a  fresh  outburst  of  lamentation  while 
the  chief  operator  and  his  assistants  sup- 
plied themselves  with  bark  which  they 
lighted,  and  then  applied  the  flame  to 
the  outer  skin,  which  soon  became 
heated,  and  was  gradually  peeled  off.  "As 
soon  as  a  little  piece  was  cleared  of  the 
black  skin,  the  skin  underneath  looked 
like  a  dirty  reddish  white,  which  was  at 
once  blacked  with  the  charred  bark." 
The  body,  after  having  been  thoroughly 
scraped  and  charred,  was  then  completely 

4th  ser.,  vol.  i. 


turned  over  by  a  number  of  men.  It  i3 
unnecessary  to  tire,  and,  perhaps,  dis- 
gust, the  reader  with  an  account  of  all 
that  was  done  to  the  "honoured  re- 
mains. "  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  body  was  most  scientifically 
skinned,  then  dissevered  limb  from  limb, 
and  the  flesh  removed  from  the  bones,  and 
that  the  skin,  almost  entire,  was  extended 
on  the  points  of  spears,  and  dried  in. 
the  sun,  "  the  spears  being  so  charmed 
with  the  process,  that  ever  after,  when 
they  are  thrown  at  an  enemy,  they  can- 
not miss ;  hence,  when  a  death  takes 
place,  all  are  anxious  to  get  their  spears 
used."  I  may  add  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  McDonald,  that  after  a  short 
absence  from  the  scene  of  operation,  he 
found,  upon  his  rather  unexpected  re- 
turn, numbers  of  the  mourners  still  busy, 
and  "  great  lumps  of  the  meat  roasting  on 
the  fire."  It  is  rather  significantly  added 
that  "they"  (the  natives)  "abstain  from 
kangaroo  for  several  weeks  after  a  death." 
What  final  disposition  of  the  remains  of  the 
body  was  made  is  not  related,  but  the 
savages  declared  that  they  did  not  now 
devour  the  flesh,  but  acknowledged  that 
such  had  formerly  been  the  custom.  It 
was  as  a  great  favour  Mr.  McDonald  was 
allowed  to  be  present,  as  the  natives  do  all 
they  can  to  hide  their  funeral  ceremonies 
from  Europeans. 

II 
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presents  itself.  Canon  Greenwell,  who  has  explored  nume- 
rous barrows  of  the  stone  age  spreading  over  the  Wolds 
of  Yorkshire,  is  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  remains  which 
they  held  showed  indications  of  cannibalism  having  been 
practised.  Dr.  Thurnam,  another  authority  on  the  subject 
of  pre-historic  barrows  as  found  in  Britain,  "sees  no  diffi- 
culty in  acceding  to  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Greenwell — 
that  in  the  disjointed,  cleft,  and  broken  condition  of  the 
human  bones  in  many  of  the  long  barrows,  and  especially 
in  those  examined  by  him  in  Scamridge,  near  Ebberstone, 
and  near  Rudstone,  Yorkshire,  we  have  indications  of 
funeral  feasts,  where  slaves,  captives,  and  others  were  slain 
and  eaten." 

The  examination  of  this  Carn  establishes,  at  least,  the 
following  facts,  viz.  : — 

1.  That  the  builders  of  our  primitive  earns  and  cists 
were  of  the  aboriginal  long-headed  race  (see  Plates  III.  and 
IV.)  by  which  the  north-west  of  Europe  was  occupied  in 
pre-historic  times. 

2.  That  these  people  possessed  the  art  of  constructing 
fictile  ware  of  excellent  form,  which  they  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  decoration,  consisting  of  stamped  and  incised 
designs,  similar  in  detail  to  the  ornamentation  found  upon 
food  vessels  discovered  in  some  of  our  earliest  crannogs. 

3.  That  they  used  well-fashioned  instruments  of  flint, 
which  were,  sometimes  at  least,  interred  with  portions  of 
their  remains. 

4.  That  if  cremation  was  practised  amongst  them,  it 
was  not  a  universal  custom. 

5.  That  whereas  the  skulls  and  fragmentary  members 
of  more  than  one  human  skeleton  were  found  commingled 
in  a  space  that  could  not  have  contained  one  moderately- 
sized  entire  corpse,  it  is  manifest  that  the  bones,  before  being 
placed  in  the  cists,  had  been  separated  one  from  the  other, 
stripped  either  by  natural  decay  or  designedly  of  their  in- 
teguments, and  some  of  them,  only,  packed  in  their  u  narrow 
house." 


Haute  IV. 


Dimensions  cf  Cranium 
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{Continued.) 

The  nature  of  the  hereditary  knightly  titles1  borne  by 
several  branches  of  the  Desmond  Geraldines  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  the  usages  of  the  feudal  system.  That  the  honour 
of  knighthood  should  be  inheritable  is  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  chivalry.  It  was  a  strictly  personal  honour, 
only  to  be  won  by  deeds  of  valour  and  daring  in  the  field, 
though  latterly  claimed  as  a  right  by  certain  privileged 
classes,  and  even  imposed  on  them  under  fine.  The 
hereditary  transmission  of  the  knightly  title  was  never 
legalised  until  James  L  invented  the  grade  of  Baronet  to 
replenish  his  coffers.  The  true  explanation  of  this  seeming 
anomaly  seems  to  be  that  adopted  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Betham,  namely,  that  these  titles  were  transmitted  by 
Irish  usage.  The  Geraldines  of  Desmond  adopted  all  the 
peculiar  customs,  and  assumed  the  distinctive  rights,  of 
Irish  chieftains.  The  Earldom  itself  was  frequently  con- 
ferred on  the  most  stalworth  scion  of  the  race,  setting 
aside  the  next  heir  male.  When,  then,  the  heads  of  certain 
Geraldine  families  had  once  been  knighted,  either  by 
the  King,  the  Viceroy,  or  their  own  Seigneur,  the  Earl 
of  Desmond,  the  title  came  to  be  transmitted  by  Irish 
custom.  We  shall  not  then  be  far  wrong  if  we  rank  such 
distinctions  in  the  same  class  with  The  O'Conor  Don, 
The  O'Conor  Kerry,  The  O'Grady,  &c.  Whether  the  title 
of  the  last  White  Knight  could  now  be  re-assumed  by  an 
heir  male  of  one  of  the  older  branches  of  that  race  is  a 
question  which  would  seem  to  demand  an  affirmative 
solution.  It  is,  at  all  events,  plain  that  it  could  not  have 
passed  away  with  an  heiress,  as  Irish  chieftain  titles  never 
went  with  the  spindle. 

The  following  account  of  the  Clangibbon,  a  race  at 
one  time  little  inferior  in  power  to  the  Earls  of  Des- 
mond themselves,  and  which  survived  the  fall  of  their 


1  These  titles  were  the  White  Knight,  and  the  Green  Knight,  or  Knight  of  Kerry  ; 
The  Black  Knight,  or  Knight  of  Glyn;      the  two  last  are  still  represented. 
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over-lords,  is  printed  at  the  expense  of  Messrs.  Maurice 
and  Abraham  Fitzgibbon,  from  the  MS.  already  described 
in  the  Preface  to  the  first  instalment  of  these  inedited 
Geraldine  Documents  (see  "  Journal/'  Third  Series,  p. 
396).  The  source  from  which  the  compiler  of  that  MS. 
derived  his  information  is  not  indicated  by  him,  but  the 
narrative  which  he  copied  bears  internal  evidence  of  having 
been  originally  written  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
from  information  supplied  by  earlier  authorities. 


The  Pedegree  of  ye  Whyte  Knight,  togeather  with  some 
passages  relateing  to  ye  Knight  of  the  Glinne  or 
Valley,  formerly  called  the  Black  Kn*.,  and  ye 
Knight  of  Kerry,  who  was  also  called  ye  Greene 
Kn*.,  and  ye  younger  brother,  who  was  ye  Lord  of 
Clenlish. 

I  cannot  in  my  begining  but  endeavour  to  cleere  these  worthy  bre- 
theren  from  the  scandalous  imputation  some  unbrideled  rouges  have  of 
late  aspersed  them,  who  without  ground  or  authority  have  alleadged  that 
these  bretheren,  worthy  of  everlasting  renowne,  were  the  illegitemate 
children  of  John  Fitzgerald  who  was  slayne  at  Callen  by  MacCarthy,1  as 
you  have  before  read  in  the  pedegree  of  the  Earles  of  Desmond  ;  theyre 
whole  stresse  depending  on  the  false  construction  of  one  verse  I  have  pro- 
duced in  the  general  search  and  inquisition  of  the  Geraldines  throughout 
Ireland,  composed  by  old  Throna  Mulionox.  the  greate  antiquary  and  Master 
of  Art  in  the  Irish  tounge,  whose  Ancestors  were  the  cheif  Chroniclers  and 
Registers  for  the  Geraldines  since  theyre  first  arrivall  to  the  conquest  of 
Ireland. 

This  verse  I  say,  by  an  unworthy  person  of  Connaught  was  altered 
and  corrupted  from  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  the  Author,  to  the  dis- 
honor of  those  ancient  Heroes,  in  whom  noe  such  spott  or  blemish  was  ever 
to  be  found  formerly  by  any  approved  authority. 

This  may  partly  appeare  by  a  letter  sent  by  Garrett,  Earle  of  Desmond 
(who  ought  best  to  know)  to  Edmond  the  late  Whyte  Knight,  inviteing 
him  by  sundry  compelations,  as  that  of  consanguinity  and  other  forcible 
entreatyes,  to  bestirre  himselfe  in  takeing  armes  in  his  quarrell ;  which 
letter  most  likely  came  not  to  the  hands  of  the  author  of  the  History,  called 
Paccata  Hibernia,  otherwise  he  would  have  registred  the  same,  as  he  did 
many  of  lesse  moment. 

These  foure  Brothers  were  the  sonns  of  John  Fitz  Thomas  (of  whom  you 
have  heard  mention),  lawfully  begotten  on  the  body  of  his  second  wife, 
who  was  Honora  the  daughter  of  O'Connor  Donne  of  Connaught,  and  the 
last  two  of  these  were  borne  at  one  birth,  in  which  ye  mother  lost  her  life. 
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These  children  being  thus  lefte  in  there  infancy,  were  looked  unto  with 
much  care  and  diligence,  and  theyre  father  in  his  life  tyme  sent  them  unto 
foure  severall  gentlemen  of  greate  estate  and  lands,  with  them  to  be  nursed, 
and  well  trayned  up  in  such  manner  of  disguise  as  it  seemed  best  to  theyre 
sayd  Fosterers,  for  a  time  to  shunn  the  fury  of  Mac  Carty,  who  then  grewe 
mighty  and  very  grevious  to  most  of  his  Magyes.  subjects  in  Munster, 
whose  Ancestors,  not  long  before,  were  absolute  Princes  of  Desmond.  It 
wasalsoeto  avoyd  Mac  Cartyes  power  and  greatnesse  that  the  infant  Thomas 
mentioned  afore  being  sole  heyre  of  the  Geraldines,  was  committed  to  the 
safe  custody  and  keepeing  of  the  Fryars  in  the  Monastery  of  Traley  for 
theyre  sanctuary. 

The  elder  of  these  foure  Brothers  was  named  Gilbert  Fitz  John,  whose 
Foster  father  was  called  by  name  Gibbon  OCunyne,  who  carryed  away  the 
child  Gilbert  with  him  into  Twomond,  where  his  Estate  and  dwelling  was ; 
and  ever  after  called  him  by  his  owne  name,  so  that  the  child  was  alwais 
named  young  Gibbon  O'Cunyne,  and  by  this  meanes  those  of  Clangibbon 
are  most  commonly  soe  nominated  by  custome  ever  since. 

The  second  son  was  carryed  away  and  fostered  by  O'Cullane.  The 
third  son  Maurice,  O'Kennedy  carryed  away  and  fostered;  And  the  fourth 
son,  Dermond  O'Knogher  tookeaway. 

Not  long  after,  theyre  father  and  elder  brother  being  si  ayne  by  Mac  Carty, 
these  children,  (and  also  Thomas  theyre  nephew,  being  the  heyre),  who 
were  all  of  soe  tender  age,  as  they  were  in  a  manner  past  all  recovery, 
and  unlikely  ever  to  lift  up  theyre  heads  againe,  were  all  in  their  non-age 
kept  by  theyre  faithfull  friends  and  fosterers  under  such  clouds  of  obscurity, 
until  the  cleere  sunshine  of  everlasting  providence  was  pleased  to  dissipate 
the  cloudes  of  theyre  misfortunes,  soe  that  at  the  last  they  recovered  theyre 
due  fame  and  renowne,  and  being  arrived  to  some  years  of  perfection,  they 
were  alwayes  mightily  helped  and  assisted  by  Fitz  Maurice  of  Kerrey,  who 
matched  his  daughter  with  the  sd  Thomas  the  heyre,  after  which  tyme 
they  were  ever  victorious,  and  triumphed  over  theyre  adversaryes  in  soe 
much  as  they  were  glad  to  creepe  to  them  and  sue  for  peace. 

I  write  not  this  out  of  partiality,  nor  favour,  or  affection  ;  for  though 
I  am  a  well  wisher  of  the  noble  Geraldines,  yett  I  was  neither  follower  nor 
fosterer  to  them,  though  my  betters  have  been ;  but  I  am  one  who  tra- 
vailled  hither  from  beyond  seas  above  twenty  years  agon,  and  haveing  by 
my  owne  industry,  and  the  help  of  some  learned  friends,  practised  and 
learned  some  skill  in  the  Irish  tounge,  I  tooke  greate  delight  therein, 
finding  it  to  be  sharpe,  sententious,  elegant,  spacious,  and  full  of  delightful 
knowledge  andliberale  ingenuity.  My  intent  therefore  is  to  write  noething 
but  what  I  have  found  to  be  undoubtedly  true,  by  my  diligent  inquirye 
and  reading  of  Chronicles  and^Historyes,  both  English  and  Irish,  especially 
the  Irish  workes  of  old  Mullonnox,  with  which  I  found  none  comparable 
in  matters  of  antiquity  and  in  the  true  way  of  Geneolagie  ;  and  such  ancient 
passages  of  Ireland,  which  without  insight  in  the  language  none  can  ever 
come  to  understand ;  as  I  have  well  perceived  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Stanihurst,  Sr.  JohnDavies,  Dr.  Hanmer,  Campion,  Morrison,  Spencer,  and 
such  other  partiall  authors  who  have  taken  upon  them  to  write  Chronicles 
and  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  whose  bookes,  if  they  were  not  so  filled  up 
with  falsehoods  and  slanderings  of  the  Irish  nation,  would  produce  nothing 
but  bookes  of  white  paper. 

I  referre  the  impartial  reader  to  Dr.  Keating's  Chronicle  of  Ireland, 
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how  he  answers  and  learnedly  confutes  them  all,  by  their  owne  writeings, 
and  makes  them  fall  together  by  the  eares  in  contradicting  one  another. 

Haveing  so  long  disgressedfrom  my  intended  purpose,  let  us  now  pursue 
the  valiant  knights,  and  first  of  the  Whyte  Knight,  because  both  by  birth 
and  right  he  deserves  the  superiority,  the  others  being  thereby  nothing  the 
worse,  at  which  no  impartial  reader  will  take  exception ;  for  I  find  in  all 
the  Antiquities  and  Genealogies  of  the  Geraldines,  when  they  come  to  speake 
of  these  knights,  that  alwayes  they  begin  with  the  Whyte  Knight,  as  old  Do- 
nogh  McCraith,  that  was  well  versed  in  the  Irish  tonge,  has  well  noted 
and  expressed  in  his  elegant  Irish  poetrie  which  he  composed  in  honor  of 
Edmond,  the  late  Whyte  Knight,  for  his  welcome  home  out  of  England, 
after  being  committed  in  the  Tower  of  London,  when  his  adversaryes  ex- 
pected he  should  never  more  be  seen  in  Ireland ;  but  beyond  theyre  expec- 
tation he  came  over  with  great  honor  and  the  restitution  of  his  estate, 
though  not  of  the  one  halfe  of  what  his  father  had. 

I  shall  insert  here  onely  that  verse,  translated  the  best  I  can  at  present 
in  English  : — 

"  Three  renowned  knights  of  Gerald's  powerfull  race 

"  In  Ireland  (well  'twas  known),  being  stoutest  had  the  place; 

"  To  distinguish  each  of  these  Gallants  progeny e, 

"  By  right  of  birth  and  worth,  the  White  Knight  bore  the  sway." 

These  four  brothers  (as  I  said  before),  haveing  arrived  to  some  years  of 
perfection,  though  not  too  much  discretion,  and  Thomas,  theyre  nephew, 
being  at  ease  and  well  settled  in  his  estayte  and  dignitj^e,  called  home  for 
these  youngsters,  who  before  that  time  never  knew  themselves,  nor  hardly 
others,  but  were  undoubtedly  assured  that  they  were  the  children  of  those 
fosterers  who  brought  them  up. 

Now,  haveing  certaine  knowledge,  and  it  being  perfectly  given  to  under- 
stand whose  children  they  were,  they  thought  it  time  to  employ  that 
breeding  both  of  literature  and  armes  which  theyre  fosterers  had  bestowed 
on  them.  Nothing  would  now  satisfye  their  aspireing  thoughts  but  war  and 
disturbance ;  wherefore,  being  informed  of  the  death  of  their  father  and 
elder  brother  by  Mac  Cartye  (as  you  formerly  heard);  they  would  needs  pick 
a  new  quarrell  with  him,  to  exercise  their  vengeance  on  him  ;  but  before 
this  time  there  was  peace  concluded  onbetweene  Mac  Cartye,  and  that  familye  ; 
soe  that,  being  dissapointed  of  theyre  design  in  that,  they  were  forced  to 
accept  of  civile  employments.  Now  to  content  and  mitigate  theire  high 
stomachs  and  youthful  madnesse,  theyre  nephew  (the  heyre)  bestowed  on 
them  estates  and  employments  whereon  they  should  be  occupyed.  Upon 
Gilbert,  the  elder  brother,  he  bestowed  Mene,  Mahawnagh,  and  several 
other  lands  thereabouts,  and  constituted  him  overseer  of  all  his  estate  and 
affaires  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  Gilbert  married  Ellean,  the  daughter  of  Mac  Cartye,  upon  which 
conjunction,  union  and  amity e  was  sealed  for  the  most  part  ever  since  be- 
tween these  two  familyes  of  the  Geraldins  and  Clan  Cartyes. 

This  Gilbert  had  issue  by  her  two  sons,  viz.  Maurice  and  Gibbon.  Of 
this  Gibbon,  the  younger  brother,  is  descended  the  house  of  Mahaw- 
nagh ;  for  the  heyre  of  that  place  is  ever  since  called  Mac  Gibbon  of 
Mahawnagh,  whose  heyre  and  offspring  this  day  is  Garrett,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Gibbon,  who  died,  together  with  his  couzen  German,  being  son  of 
the  cider  brother,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Deele,  near  Mahawnagh,  as 
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they  were  there  fishing  for  theyre  recreation,  his  cousin  German  being 
newly  arrived  from  England.  It  is  credibly  reported  that  both  of  them 
came  to  theyre  death  by  poyson  given  them  in  theyre  morning's  draught, 
though  not  with  intent  that  both  should  dye ;  but  sure  it  is  they  were 
both  innocent  of  what  poison  each  of  them  had  that  morning  taken. 

Garrett,  the  now  heyre,  is  marryed  to  the  daughter  of  John  Baggott  and 
Elenor  Gibbon,  who  is  sister  to  young  John  Baggott,  the  eloquent  lawyer. 
But  now,  having  settled  briefly  the  house  of  Mahawnagh,  let  us  not  forget 
to  settle  the  other  three  brothers  in  theyre  own  inheritance. 

Upon  the  second  brother  he  bestowed  an  inheritance  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Shanon,  whereon  stands  the  Castle  of  Glin  or  Valley ;  and  of  his 
estate  is  Castletowne,  now  in  the  possession  of  Esqr.  Waller.  That  Barony 
of  Kery  was  for  the  most  part  in  his  possession  and  inheritance. 

Upon  the  third  brother  he  bestowed  lands  in  the  county  of  Kerry : 
from  him  is  descended  the  Greene  Knight,  commonly  called  the  Knight  of 
Kerry. 

Upon  the  fourth  brother  he  bestowed  the  lands  of  Clenglish,  of  whom 
is  descended  the  Lord  of  Clenglish,  whose  heyres  and  offspring  this  day  is 
Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald. 

JSTow  let  the  reader  knowe,  that  when  the  three  Knights  were  first 
knighted,  that  they  were  not  then  brothers,  but  all  three  were  the  sons  of 
these  three  brothers,  though  the  common  rumour  of  ye  vulgar  sayes 
otherwise ;  for  we  find  that  the  name  of  the  first  "White  Knight  was  Sir 
Maurice,  and  not  Sir  Gilbert,  or  Sir  Gibbon ;  and  that  it  was  Maurice 
Fitz  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas,  the  heyre  afore  often  mentioned,  was 
Earle  of  Desmond  when  they  were  knighted,  being  the  first  Earle  of 
Desmond,  in  whose  days,  being  in  Anno.  1326;  and  that,  when 
Edward  the  third,  son  of  Edward  the  Second,  was  crowned  King  att 
Westminster,  who  about  the  sixth  year  of  hisreigne  sent  over  into  Ireland 
the  Lord  Anthony  Lacy,  Lord  Justice,  who  presently  after  his  comeing 
apprehended  this  Maurice  Fitz  Thomas,  Earle  of  Desmond,  at  Limerick 
(being  upon  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady),  and  committed  him  to  the 
King's  Castle  at  Dublin,  from  whence  the  said  Earle  would  not  by  any 
persuasions  be  remitted,  until  a  Parliament  should  try  his  cause.  In  order 
to  this  and  other  important  affayrs  of  the  kingdome  then  on  foot,  a  Parlia- 
ment was  assembled  at  Dublin,  by  whose  vote  Desmond  was  acquitted,  and 
went  over  into  England  to  the  King,  where  he  was  favorably  received. 
But,  however,  Lacy  (by  this  meanes)  was  deposed  by  the  King,  and  went 
back  again e  for  England,  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Not  long  after,  John  Darcy  was  made  Lord  Justice  in  his  place.  Im- 
mediately upon  these  alterations  wars  grew  hot  betweene  the  Kings  of 
England  and  Scotland,  whereupon  the  King  sent  over  into  Ireland  the 
Earle  of  Desmond,  with  letters  patents  and  a  Commission  for  him  and  the 
Lord  Justice  to  raise  with  all  speede  twenty  thousand  men,  which  accord- 
ingly was  performed. 

In  this  expedition  Desmond  advanced  his  three  kinsmen,  giving  to 
each  of  them  the  command  of  2000  men,  with  intention  that  on  this  good 
occasion  they  might  give  proofs  of  theyre  valour  in  this  royal  service : 
wherefore  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  this  must  be  the  time  of  theyre 
advancement  and  perpetuate  honor,  or  of  the  frustration  of  theyre  expected 
glory. 

But  Mars,  intending  to  advance  these  Heroes,  that  did  not  at  all  dege- 
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nerate  from  the  valourous  atcliievements  and  undaunted  courage  of  theyre 
noble  Ancestors,  smiled  on  them  soe  favorably,  that,  shortly  after  the  arri- 
vall  of  the  Lord  Justice  and  Earle  of  Desmond  with  they  re  army  in 
Scotland,  they  sufficiently  approved  themselves  true  Fitz  Geralds,  as  in 
the  sequel  will  appear ;  for,  after  some  time  spent  in  refreshment,  the 
Irish  swept  on  theyre  march  until  they  came  within  sight  of  the  Scottish 
army  ;  the  King  of  England,  with  his  Englishmen,  coming  opposite  on  the 
other  side.  Thus  having  good  intelligence  from  one  another,  after  giving 
certaine  signes  they  advanced  on,  and  fell  upon  the  Scotts  very  early  in  the 
morning,  near  Edenburrough,  where  the  battle  continued  equally  cruele  for 
almost  the  whole  forenoone. 

The  Scotts  (asthehistoryesof  those  times  say),  being  threescore  thousand 
strong  in  the  feild,  divided  theyre  forces — the  one  part  marching  towards 
the  King  of  England,  the  other  advancing  against  the  Irish. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Lord  Justice  and  Desmond,  in  ordering  the 
morning  fight,  placed  our  three  Gallants  in  the  front  with  six  thousand 
men,  but  not  theyre  owne  regiments.  Noe  sooner  was  the  word  of  command 
given,  but  they  presently  advanced  forward,  killing  and  hewing  on  all 
sides,  and  cleareing  the  way  before  them  untill  they  came  to  the  maine  body 
of  the  enimye,  where  by  that  time  theyre  men  were  cut  off  to  two  thousand, 
and  they  too  had  been  soe  served,  had  not  Desmond  presently  upon  sight 
of  this  bloudy  slaughter  made,  though  with  double  cost  to  the  enemye, 
come  thundering  downe  with  four  thousand  fresh  and  resolute  souldiers, 
wherewith  he  fortunatly  releived  and  brought  off  his  kingsmen,  with  the 
loss  of  5000  men.  After  haveing  thus  mightily  foyled  the  Scottish  army, 
they  came  to  the  body  where  the  Lord  Justice  was,  and  there  refreshed 
themselves  by  taking  about  three  hours  rest. 

All  this  while  the  Kings  army,  on  the  other  side,  were  cruelly 
put  to  it,  haveing  not  power  to  releive  or  heare  from  each  other.  In 
this  interval  Desmond  took  occasion  to  animate  his  followers  as  fol- 
io weth  :  — 

You  valliant  undaunted  hearts  and  deare  fellow  souldiers,  your  valour 
and  great  courage  is  already  partly  tryed  in  this  mornings  bloudy  battle  ; 
you  are  now  made  sensible  of  what  you  ought  to  doe  ;  you  know  the  cause 
and  condition  wherein  we  stand  now  in  Scotland.  Let  it  not  be  recorded 
and  cast  in  the  teeth  of  our  posterity  that  the  Irish  nation  was  put  to  flight 
in  Scotland.  We  must  fight  for  our  lives,  for  flying  away  becometh  not 
men  of  our  sort ;  and  suppose  we  doe  run  away,  which  way  had  we  best 
take,  when  there  is  noe  way  secure  ?  Ireland  (you  know)  is  too  far  off 
for  our  refuge,  and  we  may  be  cut  of  before  we  come  to  the  next  shore; 
to  England  we  cannot  flye,  for  the  Scotts  on  every  side  will  stop  our  pas- 
sage; fight  it  out  we  must;  therefore  be  ye  all  stoutly  resolved,  and  above 
all  things  call  and  think  upon  the  God  of  Hosts,  the  giver  of  victoryes ;  and 
know  for  certaine  that  the  clergye  in  Ireland,  together  with  our  other 
friends,  doe  continually  pray  for  our  good  successe  in  this  voyage.  It  is  far 
nobler  for  us  to  dye  amongst  our  enimyes  here,  in  soe  honorable  aquarrell, 
before  the  face  of  our  King,  who  is  a  present  witnesse  of  our  actions,  than 
to  perish  sluggishly  with  our  friends  at  home,  and  be  for  ever  deemed  noe 
better  than  dastards,  cowards,  and  runaways.  And  for  your  part  (pursued 
he,  turning  his  face  particularly  to  his  three  kingsmen),  my  deare  Brothers 
and  Kingsmen,  since  God  and  nature  hathtyed  us  together  by  that  inviolable 
knott  of  noble  consanguinitye  that  made  us  one  bloud,  and  gave  us  (as  it 
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were)  one  heart  and  one  hand  to  live  and  dye  one  for  another,  I  neede  not, 
certainly,  spurre  you  forward;  for  experience  hath  often  before  now  suffi- 
ciently approved  your  manly  courages,  which  (if  we  doe  not  degenerate)  we 
must  by  instinct  of  nature  all  have  from  our  Ancestors.  It  is  yet  fresh  in 
memory,  and  alsoe  much  recorded,  what  loyall  services  they  have  performed 
in  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  and  since,  for  the  Crowne  of  England.  I  hope 
it  shall  not  now  be  sayed  that  the  former  honor  of  the  Geraldins  should  be 
stained  through  our  cowardlynesse.  What  greater  honour  or  glory  shall 
we  desire  in  this  world  than  the  person  of  our  great  King  himselfe,  with 
his  Royall  banners  displayed  and  florishing  before  our  eyes,  readye  to  give 
battle  to  his  enemyes,  and  by  his  example  inviting  and  encourageing  us  to 
doe  the  like;  who  (upon  my  life)  will  bountifully  reward  with  hord  each 
worthy  deserving  souldier:  therefore,  all  you  gentlemen  and  fellow  souldiers, 
take  good  courage — stir  up  your  hearts,  and  rouse  your  spirits,  sayeing, 
with  the  holy  David,  '  Exurgat  Deus,  &  dissipentur  inimici  ejus 
moreover,  honour  with  due  reverence  that  holy  Virgin  and  Martyr  St. 
Margarett,  whome  we  to-morrow  comemorate,  taking  her  name  for  your 
generale  word  in  battle — with  that  every  one  took  St.  Margaret  for  theyre 
word. 

Noe  sooner  had  he  ended  his  speech,  but  these  gentlemen  kneeled 
before  him  and  the  Lord  Justice,  earnestly  desireing  that  they  may  be  ad- 
mitted againe  first  to  give  the  onsett  with  their  own  regiments. 

This  request  was  willingly  granted  by  Desmond,  but  hardly  by  the 
Lord  Justice.  When  they  had  thus  accorded,  and  divided  their  army  as 
they  thought  good  to  theire  advantage  into  three  parts — 

These  three  gallants,  being  soe  resolutely  given,  tooke  the  vanguard 
with  theire  six-thousand  men.  The  Lord  Justice  and  Desmond  kept  the 
reare  guard,  each  wing,  inclineing  on  either  side  to  succour  the  maine  battle 
that  went  before,  as  occasion  required.  In  the  reare  of  all  was  left 
a  division  of  a  thousand  men  for  a  reserve,  under  the  command  of  one 
Cahafty.  In  this  manner  they  advanced  forward  to  give  battle,  with 
trumpets  sounding,  drums  beateing,  and  armor  clattering,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  two  armyes,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  had  met  together.  But,  before 
the  encounter,  these  three  Royalists,  that  lead  the  main  battle,  commanded 
their  souldiers  to  throw  off  theire  cloathes  to  theire  shirts ;  and,  to  add  the 
more  noise  and  terrour  to  their  enemyes  eares,  commanded  them  all  to  give 
a  generall  shoute ;  and  soe  they  fell  on  like  madmen,  that  never  in  theire  lives 
knew  not  what  death  meant.  In  this  manner  they  continued  the  battle, 
not  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  their  enemys,  not  able  to  withstand 
them  any  longer,  were  forced  to  turne  theyre  backs.  The  Lord  Justice  and 
Desmond  with  mighty  and  maine  courage  fell  on  each  side  of  the  maine 
battle. 

In  this  manner  a  generall  rout  was  then  given  to  the  Scotts  whole 
army,  who  rann  every  man  as  fast  as  he  could  toward  Edinburough,  which 
was  very  neere  them ;  there  at  the  gate  they  made  a  kind  of  a  body  ;  but, 
being  pursued  soe  fast,  could  doe  noe  good,  for  there  the  maine  body  came 
almost  as  fast  as  they,  and  made  a  great  slaughter — followed  them  in 
without  much  resistance. 

They  were  now  entered,  when  a  body  of  about  3000,  that  were  left  to 
keepe  and  guard  the  towne,  haveing  made  themselves  ready  to  fight  in  the 
street,  met  them.  Maurice,  the  White  Knight  (being  the  first  that  en- 
tered the  citty,  together  with  the  other  two  Knights),  perceiveing  this,  ad- 
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vanced  towards  them  :  there  the  encounter  began  afresh,  and  continued  for 
some  time  very  hott  and  terrible.  But  the  Scotts,  both  souldiers  and  citi- 
zens, noe  longer  able  to  withstand,  made  towards  the  Kings  palace  ;  and, 
being  followed  close,  threw  down  theyr  armes  there  at  the  gate  (which 
was  shut),  all  crying  out  for  mercye.  By  this  time  Desmond  came  up,  and 
commanded  upon  paine  of  death  to  forbear  killing  any  more,  especially 
there  about  the  Kings  palace — commanding  likewise  to  bring  thither  all 
the  armes  of  the  citey,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

In  this  interval  Maurice,  the  "White  Knight,  had  made  entrance  into 
the  Royal  Palace ;  and  there,  at  his  entrance  into  the  common  hall,  met 
atraine  of  beautyfull  Ladyes  comeing  towards  him — the  foremost  appeareing 
as  it  were  a  comet  among  lesser  stars,  on  whom  the  rest  waited,  and  layed 
the  hope  of  theyre  lives,  affrighted  at  this  unwonted  spectacle  of  slaughter 
and  bloudshed  about  the  palace,  kneeled  downe  at  the  feete  of  this  Com- 
mander, begging  of  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  sorrow  in  her  lookes, 
that  he  would  be  mercyfull  towards  them. 

Maurice,  being  of  noe  lesse  generossitye  and  meekenesse  amongst  Ladyes 
than  of  courage  and  prowesse  amongst  his  enimyes,  unlooseing  his  helmet 
from  his  head,  stept  to  this  foremost  lady,  and  lifted  her  up  by  the  hand, 
earnestly  beseeching  that  she  would  cast  away  all  feare,  and  be  of  good 
cheere,  to  which  he  alsoe  invited  the  rest;  for(sayed  he)  I  came  not  hither 
to  war  against  Ladyes,  nor  to  abuse  gentlewomen,  but  rather  (if  occasion 
require)  to  defend  theyre  lives  and  honour  with  the  expense  of  my  bloud. 
The  Ladyes  could  not  but  be  mightily  revived  at  this  his  corteous  speech. 
He,  after  some  little  conference,  demanded  this  beautiful  Lady  what  she 
was,  or  of  whome  descended.  She,  with  a  greate  deale  of  gratitude,  replyed 
that  his  courtesie  showed  her  that  day  was  to  noe  lesse  than  the  daughter 
of  a  King.  At  this  he,  being  greedy  and  desireous  of  honour,  bethought 
himselfe,  and  asked  of  her  what  her  pleasure  was,  telling  her  that  whatever 
she  would  command  he  would  execute  to  his  utmost.  The  poore  Lady, 
being  surprised,  could  not  tell  what  to  answer,  nor  what  course  in  this 
suddaine  extremity  to  take.  He,  perceiveing  the  confusion  she  was  in, 
comforted  her  the  best  he  could,  and  entreated  her  together  with  her  La- 
dyes to  withdraw  themselves  into  some  part  of  the  palace  where  they  might 
be  secure,  untill  he  should  provide  a  strong  guard  of  civil  gentlemen  to  de- 
fend them  until  his  owne  returne.  She,  with  the  rest  of  the  ladyes,  re- 
turned him  a  thousand  thanks,  and  willingly  embraced  his  advice. 

In  the  meane  time  the  Lord  Justice  and  Desmond,  with  theyre  followers, 
haveing  utterly  routed  the  Scots  on  that  theyr  side,  where  marched  to- 
wards the  King.  It  cannot  be  expressed  with  what  joy  and  triumph  they 
met  together. 

The  King,  after  some  salutations,  inquired  of  the  Lord  Justice  and 
Desmond  concerning  theyre  successe  and  proceedings  that  day.  They  de- 
clared all  the  circumstances  of  the  same ;  and,  amongst  other  discourse, 
gave  large  commendation  of  these  three  Heroes,  and  presented  them  before 
the  King,  armed  as  they  had  fought  in  battle,  each  of  them  being  some- 
what wounded,  and  the  bloud  yett  afresh  running.  Maurice  was  deepaly 
wounded  on  the  left  arme,  under  the  shoulder;  which  the  King  perceiveing, 
with  his  owne  hands  bound  up  with  a  white  scarfe  and  black  ribbond ;  and 
hence  it  came  that  the  White  Knights  eaver  since  beare  a  white  and  black 
crosse  in  theyre  field  colours.  In  this  manner  the  King  presently  knighted 
him  in  that  field,  and  called  him  Maurice  the  White  Knight,  as  a  distinc- 
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tion  from  the  other  two,  by  reason  that  he  wore  a  bright  glittering  armour. 
He  then  also  knighted  the  other  two,  nameing  them  likewise  after  the 
colours  of  theyre  armours  in  which  they  fought ;  for  the  second,  wearing 
Black  armour,  was  called  the  Black  Knight ;  and  the  other,  who  wore  a 
greenish  azure  armour,  was  called  the  Greene  Knight. 

By  this  greate  overthrowe  and  generall  route  of  the  Scotts  all  the  whole 
kingdome  was  subdued,  and  Edward  Ballioll  established  King  of  Scotland. 
And  on  this  day,  being  St.  Margaret's  eve,  the  19th  of  July,  in  Ano. 
1333,  Desmonds  three  kingsmen  were  knighted  in  the  fielde  neare  Eden- 
borough  by  Edward  the  third,  King  of  England ;  though  some  ignorant 
talkers  of  these  times  falsely  report  that  they  were  knighted  by  the  Earle 
of  Desmond  in  this  field,  and  that  he  was  theyre  father ;  but  this  cannot 
stand  with  truth  in  severall  respects  ;  for  Desmond  was  but  joyned  in  Com- 
mission with  Darcye,  the  Lord  Justice,  and  was  not  generall  in  the  field, 
though  I  cannot  say  but  he  and  Darcye,  or  either  of  them,  might  create 
knights,  being  then  chiefe  commanders  in  the  field. 

But  I  conceive  that  they  durst  not  execute  that  office,  seeing  the  King 
himselfe  there  in  person,  who  undoubtedly  knighted  these  Gentlemen,  as 
appeares  by  severall  good  and  credable  authors. 

As  for  the  other  saying,  that  this  Maurice  Eitz  Thomas,  Earle  of  Des- 
mond, was  theyre  father,  they  that  know  anything  concerning  this  matter 
know  the  contrary ;  then  I  will  not  trouble  myself  with  the  others  folly. 
Some  Historyes  of  these  times  relate  that  in  this  battle  were  slaine  of  the 
Scots  to  the  number  of  35,000,  and  some  others  say  but  25,000.  How- 
ever it  be,  let  them  agree  amongst  themselves. 

This  terrible  and  bloudy  day  being  now  neare  spent,  and  the  King  have- 
ing  lodged  his  armye  in  good  postures,  it  is  time  that  we  returne  to  the 
solitary  Ladyes,  who  remained  all  this  afternoone  in  the  palace,  very  dis- 
consolate, knoweing  not  what  course  to  take,  but  expecting  God's  mercy e, 
and  the  faithfull  promise  of  an  honorable  commander;  who,  haveing  in  the 
morning  been  theyre  enemye,  in  the  evening  was  to  appeare  theyre 
dearest  friend.  !Noe  sooner  had  he  payd  his  respects  to  the  King,  but 
foarthwith,  being  myndfull  of  the  Ladyes  and  his  promise  to  them,  he  dis- 
mantled himselfe  of  all  his  martiall  attire ;  and,  puting  on  the  habit  of  a 
comely  courtier,  goes  in  all  haste  to  the  Princesse,  whome  he  found 
all  besett  with  sorrow  and  heavynesse.  But  presently  knoweing  him  to  be 
the  person  from  whome  she  had  received  the  former  kindnesse,  she  very 
discreetely  welcomed  him  with  such  gestures  and  changes  of  countenance 
as  somewhat  betrayed  both  her  feare  and  love. 

He,  being  sensible  of  her  condition,  comforted  her  the  best  he  could, 
until  at  length,  groweing  by  degrees  more  and  more  familiar,  he  asked  her 
if  she  would  be  pleased  to  partake  with  him  of  his  present  and  future  for- 
tunes— declareing,  farther,  that  his  former  victorye  had  brought  him  noe 
greater  satisfaction  than  what  it  had  by  being  the  meanes  of  makeing  him 
her  devoted  captive. 

She,  presently  apprehending  his  meaning,  and  knoweing  that  he  was  in 
good  earnest,  modestly  replied — True  it  is,  most  worthy  Knight,  that  I 
never  was  more  freely  at  my  owne  command  than  I  now  find  myselfe, 
though  youre  Captive  ;  yet  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  infirmity e  of  my 
tender  sex,  if  I  desire  some  farther  consideration  on  this  matter,  knowing 
that  it  were  not  consistent  with  modesty  for  me  of  myselfe  flatly  to  denye 
soe  deserving  a  person,  or  soe  suddainly  to  make  you  an  absolute  promise 
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without  the  consent  of  some  few  friends  whom  I  understand  to  be  still 
liveing ;  nor  can  you  blame  me,  sure,  for  this  request,  which  I  make  with 
the  more  confidence  because  your  approved  goodnesse  hath  already  promised 
that  you  will  not  have  me  doe  anything  which  might  be  prejudiciall  to  my 
honor,  which  to  me  is  dearer  than  my  life.  Madam,  replyed  he,  far  be  it 
from  my  thoughts  to  suffer  any  the  least  disfoul  to  be  done  unto  you, 
much  lesse  to  be  the  author  of  it  myselfe  ;  nor  would  I  soe  soone  have  disco- 
vered my  desires  unto  you,  were  I  not  confident  that  my  stay  here  cannot 
be  long.  Neither  can  I  tell  (if  I  should  deferr  it),  but  to-morrow  I  might 
be  drawne  from  your  presence.  Think  not,  I  pray,  that  I  would  be  thua 
earnest,  knoweing  how  unworthy  I  am  of  you,  did  I  not  really  think  that 
my  estate  is  sufficient  to  maintaine  you  honorably ;  nor  am  I  of  such  meane 
birth  as  could  vilifie  your  Koyal  bloud.  My  descent  is  well  known  to  be 
from  the  greatest  Princes.  Pardon  my  arrogance,  if,  to  satisfye  you  of  my 
birth,  I  say  that  of  a  subject  I  am  inferior  to  none,  but  some  of  my  owne 
race,  to  whom  I  am  bound  to  yield  superioritye,  being  the  Earle  of  Des- 
mond, my  neare  relation.  My  request  therefore  is,  Madam,  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  resolve  me  in  the  morning ;  and,  if  you  think  fitt,  I  will  have 
our  proceedings  intimated  to  the  King  of  England,  and  your  couzen,  the 
King  of  Scotland,  whose  Royall  presence  to  these  affaires  will  be  a  forcible 
addition  to  our  perpetual  honour. 

To  this  she  modestly  replyed,  that  whatsoever  their  pleasure  was  on 
herbehalfe  she  would  willingly  consent  to  at  his  returne. 

Hereupon  he  tooke  his  leave  of  her  for  that  night,  and  repaired  to  the 
Lord  Justice  and  Desmond,  whom  he  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

They  not  long  after  informed  the  King  thereof,  and  brought  it  soone 
after  to  the  King  of  Scotland's  heareing. 

By  these  meanes  a  conclusion  was  made  on  all  sides,  and  the  Ladyes 
consent  obtained ;  whereupon  with  great  joy  the  marriage  was  sumptuously 
solemnized  in  the  King's  palace,  both  the  Kings  of  England  and  Scotland 
being  present.  They  were  joyned  in  marriage  by  one  James  Comorton,  a 
Doctor  of  Dyvintye,  of  the  Citty  of  Waterford,  who  was  the  Earle  of  Des- 
mond's Chaplin,  and  wrote  all  the  passages  of  that  voyage.  This  Lady 
was  the  sister  of  the  conquered  King1 — her  name  was  Katherine.  This 
Maurice,  the  White  Knight,  brought  along  with  her  into  Ireland,  as  a 
raemoriall  of  this  victorye  obtained  in  Scotland,  three  severall  monuments, 
which  continually  remained  with  the  White  Knights  ever  since  until  the 
days  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  at  which  time,  by  reason  of  wars  and  troubles, 
they  were  lost,  being  somewhere  hidden  in  the  ground  by  Meene,  being  left 
there  by  some  that  were  slayne  in  the  wars. 

Each  of  the  other  two  Knights  brought  with  them  also  several  monu- 
ments, of  which  I  cannot  find  any  account,  but  that  one  of  them,  which 
belonged  to  the  Knight  of  the  Glin,  was  lost  at  Glin's  Castle,  when  the 
Lord  Forbush  destroyed  the  same,  about  the  beginning  of  the  late  wars,  in 
Ano  1642. 

After  that  this  victory  was  obtained  in  Scotland,  and  Edward  Balioll 
there  established  King,  and  all  those  affairs  well  settled,  John  Darcy  came 
back  into  Ireland,  Lord  Justice  ;  and  the  Earle  of  Desmond,  together  with 
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Sr>  Maurice  Eitz  Gerald,  the  White  Knight,  with  his  Lady,  went  along 
with  the  King  into  England,  where  Sir  Maurice  remained  untill  his  Lady- 
was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  theyre  brought  up,  and  continued 
untill  her  dyeing  day;  haveing  been  marryed  to  the  Earle  of  Northumber- 
land. 

Afterwards  Desmond,  haveing  remained  in  England  lessethan  ayeare, 
came  over  in  Ireland  Lord  Justice,  accompanyed  with  Sir  Maurice  and  his 
Lady,  where  Desmond  continued  that  office  until  he  dyed. 

This  Sir  Maurice,  the  first  Whyte  Knight,  by  God's  assistance  increased 
dayly  more  and  more  in  honor,  Lands,  and  worldly  wealth,  and  was 
greately  beloved  by  all  sorts  of  people.  Hee  was  very  affable,  kynd,  and 
courteouss,  as  well  as  he  was  full  of  honor  and  boldnesse  of  courage  in 
tyme  of  warre ;  he  was  no  lesse  mild  and  meeke  in  tyme  of  peace. 

He  was  a  gentleman  endowed  with  all  excellent  parts  since  his  first 
beginning :  in  hospitality  hee  was  sumptuous  and  liberall,  but  rather  to 
maintayne  charity  than  vayne  glory ;  very  liberall  and  bountyfull  hee  was  to 
ye  clergye,  especially  to  the  Dominicans.  His  hands  were  all  ways  streatched 
out  to  relieve  the  needy,  and  was  much  given  to  goodnesse  and  pious  workes. 
Hee  was  always  employd  by  Desmond,  the  Lord  Justice,  about  the  impor- 
tant businesses  and  affayres  of  the  kingdome. 

The  Earle  of  Desmond  was  wont  to  call  him  his  right  hand,  and  the 
same  title  hee  ordayned  his  posterity  to  continue  unto  his  death,  (that  is  to 
say)  that  the  Whyte  Knights  should  be  (as  it  were)  the  right  hands  of 
the  Earles  of  Desmond — to  preserve,  uphold,  keepe,  protect,  and  defend 
them  in  all  perrills  and  dangers  against  theyre  enemyes,  and  should  (as  it 
were)  bee  the  cheif  pillars  and  champions  of  that  family  and  house  of  Des- 
mond, as  being  the  next  branch  to  that  maine  body.  And  thus  they  ever 
since  continued  to  each  other,  untill  the  Divine  Providence  permitted 
theyre  destruction,  all  which  ye  old  Mullonex,  the  antiquary,  hath  in 
Irish  verses  acutely  signifyed. 

This  Sir  Maurice,  the  first  Whyte  Knight,  was  an  example  of  virtue 
and  good  lyfe  to  all  men  of  quality  of  his  tyme,  especially  for  continence 
and  chastity ;  for  the  Princesse,  his  virtuous  wife,  departed  this  life  al- 
most in  the  very  floure  and  strength  of  both  theyre  ages,  being  about 
eight  years  marryed ;  but  yett  hee  never  marryed  againe  a  second  wife,  in- 
tending rather  to  live  a  single  and  chaste  life,  in  the  absence  of  her  to  whom 
hee  had  yielded  his  first  affection,  M;han  that  any  inferi our  match  should  pos- 
sesse  those  inviolable  loves  which  he  boare  to  his  lovely,  deserving  Princess, 
ever  worthy  of  remembrance. 

This  Sir  Maurice  built  the  castle  witnout  the  walls  of  Killmallock,  and 
alsoe  the  church  there. 

Att  the  last,  being  stricken  in  yeares,  to  avoyd  ye  toylesome  cares  and 
affayres  of  this  world,  and  to  applye  himselfe  to  devotion  and  pious 
workes:  haveing  built  and  repayred  many  Oratoryes,  hee  tooke  on  the  habit 
of  St.  Dominick  in  that  monastry  at  Killmallock,  where  he  stayed  not 
long  before  he  removed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Dominick  without  the 
north  gate  of  Youghall,  and  there  ended  his  daies,  being  about  sixety  yeares 
of  age,  and  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1357 — being  about  two  yeares 
after  the  death  of  Maurice  Fitz  Thomas,  Earle  off  Desmond,  and  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland — and  ordained  his  body  to  be  interred  in  that 
monastery,  in  one  toinbe  with  the  Princesse  his  wyfe,  for  there  shee  was 
buryed. 
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I  have  discoursed  with  those  who  have  assured  mee  that  they  had  seene 
those  monuments.  But  the  revolution  of  time  became  the  destruction  of 
them,  and  of  the  monastery  too. 

This  Sir  Maurice  had  to  issue  by  this  Princesse  two  sones,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  one  daughter  marryed  in  England,  and  the  other  marryed 
B  anymore. 

The  two  sones  were  Maurice  and  David;  but  Maurice,  the  eldest  son, 
had  noe  issue,  and  dyed  in  the  lyfe  tyme  of  his  father. 

Then  David  succeeded  his  father,  and  marryed  the  daughter  of  the 
Earle  of  Worcester,  being  frequent  then  in  England  with  his  sister.  This 
David  was  much  beloved  in  the  Court  of  England,  and  did  there  sundrie 
wonderfull  acts  of  strength  and  activity. 

Hee  was  accounted  at  that  tyme  the  best  Horseman  in  England.  By 
those  activityes  it  was  saydthat  hee  came  the  sooner  to  his  death,  which  was 
much  bewailed  by  all  the  nobility  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  three  King- 
doms. Hee  had  noe  issue  by  his  first  wife.  His  second  wife — Issebella, 
the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Butler,  by  whom  he  had  issue  John  ;  and  of  this 
John  did  descend  the  familyes  of  Campier,  Ballynetra,  and  Killnetonnagh, 
and  some  say  of  Conneueighe. 

This  John  succeeded  his  father,  and  marryed  the  daughter  of  the  Lord 
Bourke,  that  was  sometime  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  of  whom  he  had  issue 
Maurice. 

This  Maurice  proved  full  of  valour  and  courage,  and  was  very  fortunate ; 
for  in  those  flourishing  dayes  the  King  of  England  commanded  the  Earle 
of  Desmond  that  hee  was  to  raise  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  to 
transport  them  over  into  Wales,  to  suppresse  the  Welsh,  that  then  re- 
belled. Which  army,  being  raysed^  and  well  appoynted  with,  all  sorte  of 
necessaryes,  sett  sayle,  and  landed  at  Chepstowe,  and  thereabout  mett  the 
King  and  his  army.  Not  long  after  this  the  Welsh  weie  subdued,  in 
which  service  this  Maurice  wonne  great  honour  and  credditt — hee  being 
Lieutenant-General  of  this  army,  under  the  Earle  of  Desmond. 

In  this  service  he  was  made  Knight  in  the  field  by  the  King,  who  alsoe 
confirmed  to  him  and  his  heyrcs,  by  letters  patent  under  his  owne  seale, 
all  the  estate  and  lands  that  this  Maurice  and  his  father  and  all  his  ances- 
tors had  gotten  and  possessed  in  Ireland,  since  they  descended  out  of  the 
house  of  Desmond,  and  alsoe  libertye  to  adde  thej^eunto  what  hee  could. 

This  Maurice  succeeded  his  father,  and  marryed  the  daughter  of  Cor- 
mock  Mac  Dermond,  a  greate  Lord  of  the  Clancartyes,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  eight  sones,  all  whom  I  shall  here  nominate,  each  according  to  his  birth 
(viz.)  :  John,  the  heyre ;  David,  the  second ;  Garrett,  the  third ;  Gibbon, 
the  fourth ;  Edmond,  the  fifth ;  Richard,  the  sixth ;  Gerald,  the  seaventh  ; 
and  William,  the  eighth. 

John  he  succeeded  as  heyre,  as  by  all  good  right  he  ought  to  doe,  and 
was  settled  in  the  ancient  inheritence  paternall,  where  for  a  tyme  I  shall 
leave  him  settled,  and  show  you  what  estate  and  lands  theyre  father, 
Maurice,  bestowed  on  ye  rest  of  his  sones. 

David,  the  second  son,  was  settled  in  the  lands  of  Ardskeagh.  Gar- 
rett, the  third  son,  had  the  lands  of  Garry  Coanagh  and  Iiathneweeleagh ; 
Gibbon,  the  fourth  son  (who  by  addition  and  custome  was  called  the  old 
Knight's  son,  which  name  his  posterity  beares  to  this  day,  and  the  heyre 
was  lately  in  possession  of  Dunmoone  and  Ballynahensy)  his  estate  was 
contayned  from  and  between  the  foard  of  Cnocklaraig  to  halfe  mile  foard  of 
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Kilmallock,  commonly  called  Athadiberty,  and  from  thence  southward 
(excepting  some  few  villiages  scattering  betweene)  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
taine  called  Slew  Reigh.  His  chief  seate  and  dwelling  formerly  was 
Knocklong,  until  for  some  small  crime  or  other  deposed  thereof  by  Gar- 
rett, Earl  of  Desmond. 

Edmond,  the  fifth  son,  had  Graigen  Curry  and  the  lands  thereunto  be- 
longing, neare  Newe  Castle  Makenery.  Richard,  the  6th  sone,  had  the 
lands  of  Cromans  and  Clenglish.  Gerald,  the  seventh  son  (a  man  of  greate 
learning  and  wisdome),  had  the  Parsonage  of  Brigowne,  and  the  livings 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Clangibbon.  William,  the  eighth  son,  had  for 
his  inheritance  Killquane,  JBallinkughty,  and  Ballyhonedehy,  and  his 
heyres  challenged  of  late  yeares  Ballymacsha  begg.  His  late  heyre  and 
offspring,  by  name  David  Fitz  Gerald,  was  wrongfully  deposed  out  of  the 
inheritance  by  Edmond,  the  late  Whyte  Knight,  and  for  some  small  pre- 
tended crime  of  rascality  alleadged  against  him,  and  (as  they  say)  most  un- 
justly, brought  him  to  the  gallows  at  Limerick,  where  he  innocently  suf- 
fered. His  son,  David  Fitz  Gerald,  now  liveing,  is  a  gentleman  endowed 
with  excellent  parts,  breeding,  and  qualityes,  who,  notwithstanding  that 
infamy,  brought  up  his  children  in  civility  and  good  manners,  though  the 
distraction  of  the  tymes  much  hindred  them,  as  it  hath  alsoe  done  many 
other  hopefull  children  in  this  kingdome. 

I  must  not  wholy  forget  these  worthy  famylyes  of  Garrynagronoge, 
Killmore,  Killtouge,  and  Killbolane,  who  are  descended  of  one  of  these 
eight  brothers  before  mentioned.  These  brothers  I  fynd  to  have  spread 
themselves  into  distant  places,  and  names  of  distinction  accordingly,  as  in 
former  tymes  it  was  usual  to  denominate  themselves  from  theyre  mennls 
and  chief  houses,  though  now  by  the  revolution  of  tymes  and  theyre  trans- 
lation they  are  soe  degenerated  that  they  hardly  know  one  another ;  yet  I 
will  endeavour  these  worthy  famylys  to  joyne  together,  though  much  dis- 
sipated. 

This  Killmore,  Killtouge,  and  Killbolane  were  all  of  one  inheritance, 
descended  of  Graigegronoge,  which  was  theyre  stock.  Hee  of  Killmore 
was  commonlye  by  custome  called  Lord  of  Killmore;  and  he  of  Kilbolane 
was  commonly  called  Mac  John,  who  was  the  predecessor  of  Ellen,  the 
daughter  of  Edmond  Gibbon,  who,  being  heyre  apparent  of  that  inheri- 
tence,  by  good  fortune  matched  herselfe  to  a  worthy  noble  knight,  Sir  "Wil- 
liam Power,  though  nothing  to  his  losse,  if  David  Power  had  his  righte, 
who  never  drew  sword  in  anger  against  any :  this  Sir  William  Power  was 
a  gentleman  endowed  with  great  wisdome  and  good  policy,  and  was  in- 
ferior to  none  of  his  Ranke  for  the  Crowne  of  England  in  the  daies  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  service  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand. 
John,  his  sone  and  heyre,  dyed  before  him,  at  Ballymartyr,  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  the  gentry  of  Munster ;  for  hee  was  virtuous,  full  of  good  so- 
ciety and  conversation,  and  more  worthy  (in  my  opinion)  to  be  called  the 
Prince  of  poets  then  Spencer.  The  old  Earle  of  Cork  (named  Richard, 
the  first  Earle  of  Cork),  to  whom  this  John  was  a  greate  favourite,  sayd 
once  in  discourse  that  hee  could  not  tell  what  to  thinke  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Earle  of  Desmond  in  his  pryme,  for  that  (sayth  he)  hee  was  too  little 
to  be  a  king,  and  to  greate  to  be  a  subject :  May  it  please  you,  my  Lord, 
quoth  John,  what  doe  you  thinke  youre  people  will  judge  of  your  Lordship 
when  you  are  dead  ? 

I  have  too  long  followed  (to  theyre  small  benefitt)  these  eight  Brethe- 
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ren :  I  now  intend  to  keepe  on  my  course  until  I  shall  overtake  Edmond, 
the  late  Whyte  Knight,  and  his  offspring,  and  there  to  conclude. 

This  John  (as  I  sayed  before),  the  eldest  of  the  eight  above  mentioned 
sones,  succeeded  his  father  Maurice,  and  marry ed  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  O'Brien,  by  whom  hee  had  issue  Maurice,  and  William  Keagh,  or  Wil- 
liam the  blinde. 

This  William  built  the  castle  of  old  Castletown  (as  I  have  heard  by 
tradition) ;  and  that  rock  whereon  it  stands  was  formerly  called  Magners 
Rock,  where  there  was  some  kind  of  building  before. 

This  Maurice  succeeded  his  father  John,  and  marryed  the  daughter 
of  O'Sullivane  Beare,  by  whom  hee  had  issue  John.  Hee  also  marryed  a 
second  wyfe  who  was  the  daughter  of  Barry  more,  and  was  the  Countesse 
and  widow  of  Thomas  Earle  of  Desmond,  beheaded  at  Drogheda.1  How 
he  came  to  marry  her  was  thus.  Maurice  having  received  letters  of  the 
Earle's  death,  repaired  with  all  speede  to  her  castle  in  Conelagh,  where  the 
Countesse  then  dwelled ;  and  very  early  in  a  morning  made  entrance  into 
the  castle,  and  informed  the  people  and  servants  of  the  house  of  the  Earle's 
death,  yettbidd  them  to  keepe  silent  and  to  make  noe  noyse,  untill  first  with 
deliberation  hee  should  inform  the  Countesse  thereof  himselfe,  least  other- 
wise she  should  be  terrifyed.  After  this  hee  went  towards  her  chamber 
where  shee  lay,  commanding  her  servants  that  they  should  suffer  none  to 
come  neere  the  place. 

Hee  then  stept  softly  into  the  chamber  (the  Countesse  being  fast  asleepe) 
and  made  faste  ye  doore. 

By  this  tyme  shee  awaked,  and  seeing  him  who  was  soe  much  in- 
trusted by  her  Lord  and  husband,  she  was  rejoyced  much  thereat  and 
accordingly  received  him. 

Hee  not  soe  much  to  gaineher,  as  dislikeing  that  any  stranger  should 
succeede  within  the  Earle's  jurisdiction  (for  marry  hee  knew  shee  would), 
began  with  familiar  discourse  and  gestures  to  draw  a  little  neerer  this 
greate  Lady,  and  embraced  her  in  such  a  sort  (though  by  force  and  against 
her  will)  that  thereof  became  a  son  whose  name  was  Gibbon.  But  she 
poore  soule,  thinking  of  the  Earle's  absence,  was  much  grieved  in  mynd 
and  imagined  herselfe  by  this  forceable  entry  mightily  to  have  offended  both 
God  and  man,  by  committing  that  which  she  would  not,  as  appeared  by 
her  struggling  and  crying  out  in  the  act.  Hereupon  her  noyse  being 
heard,  every  one  cryed  out  (as  fast  as  shee)  for  the  Earle's  death. 

At  last  all  things  being  better  appeased,  this  Knight  showed  her  the 
letters  of  the  Earles  beheading,  for  which  she  poore  heart !  was  full  of 
grief  and  sorrow,  yet  shee  conceived  better  of  him  for  what  he  did.  Where- 
upon in  convenient  time  there  was  a  marriage  concluded  between  them. 
This  Countesse,  after  the  death  of  this  her  husband  Maurice,  alledged  and 
pretended  that  on  concluding  that  marriage  it  was  agreed  on  that  if  any 
Bon  were  begotten  by  him  on  her,  that  such  son  should  succeede  as 
heyre  apparent  to  the  Whyte  Knight,  and  would  therefore  leave  John  the 
elder  son  by  the  former  wife  to  seeke  and  give  him  nothing  at  all  to 
maintaine  him. 

This  shee  accordingly  for  a  whyle  did,  and  after  the  death  of  the  Whyte 
Knight  her  husband,  tooke  into  possession  all  the  whole  estate  to  herselfe 
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and  her  sonn  (contrary  to  what  her  husband  had  ordayned  by  his  last  will), 
and  not  only  refused  to  give  the  right  heyre  any  kind  of  maintenance,  but 
alsoe  she  and  her  son  gave  strict  charge  and  direction  to  all  the  country  to 
afford  him  no  entertainment;  being  hereunto  holpen  and  countenanced  by 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  James,  that  was  her  sonn,  Barrymore  her  brother, 
and  other  greate  Lords. 

Well  this  young  man  John  the  heyre  had  noething  to  maintaine  himselfe, 
but  went  up  and  downe  wandering  amongst  his  friends,  always  accom- 
panyed  with  five  or  six  lusty  young  gallants  of  his  owne  kindred  who  much 
affected  him  and  pittyed  his  condition.  Hounds  and  pastimes  hee  had, 
nor  forgott  hee  his  sword ;  but  entertayned  himselfe  with  such  mirth  and 
undespairemg  courage,  as  if  he  enjoyed  all  the  lands  that  his  ancestors 
ever  had. 

Att  last,  beeing  weary  of  this  kynd  of  life,  he  putts  on  a  bold  face  and 
directs  himselfe  to  his  brother,  to  try  whether  hee  would  give  him  any 
livelyhood  or  noe,  and  if  not,  that  he  would  trye  his  fortunes  by  travelling 
beyond  sea. 

To  his  brother  he  goes  to  Mitchells-towne  and  walks  into  the  castle  all 
alone,  and  very  humbly  and  submissively  desired  his  brother  to  share  with 
him  some  kynd  of  livelyhood.  Hee  utterly  refused  him,  and  threatened  him 
with  hanging  if  hee  did  not  with  all  speede  forsake  the  country.  Upon 
these  words  the  other  gentleman  desired  to  have  some  helpe  to  beare  his 
charges  beyond  seas,  who  also  denyed  that  too.  He  being  thus  out  of 
all  hopes  to  obtaine  anything  by  fayre  meens,  hee  gave  the  other  some 
crosse  answers,  and  withall  designeingly  came  out  of  doores  supposing 
thereby  to  draw  him  to  pursue  him,  which  he  accordingly  did  to  his  owne 
mine,  and  a  pretty  way  away  from  the  castle  hee  was  caught  by  an  ambush 
that  John  had  purposely  layed  there  (if  this  occasion  should  happen)  to 
seise  on  him.  Hee  being  in  this  manner  taken,  they  ledd  him  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck  to  the  Ash-tane,  a  little  southward  of  Mitchellstowne,  and 
brought  him  before  an  ash  tree  which  stood  there,  where  John  demanded 
of  him  what  his  intent  was  concerning  himselfe,  who  assured  him  that 
were  hee  in  that  condition,  which  he  was  in  with  him,  he  should  never 
more  come  to  looke  for  any  inheritance  of  him.  John  being  now  grieved 
and  moved  with  this  brother's  intolerable  dealing  and  tyranny,  and  seeing 
that  he  sought  not  only  to  keepe  him  from  his  rightful  inheritence,  but  to 
estrange  him  to  his  country,  answered  him,  that  the  same  measure  hee 
intended  to  give  him,  the  same  measure  he  should  have ;  and,  on  these 
words,  commanded  that  his  owne  naturall  brother  should  be  trussed  up  and 
hanged,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  an  end  putt  to  that  controversy. 

Presently  after  this  he  takes  horse  and  rydes  to  Youghall,  to  the  Earle 
of  Desmond,  and  the  Earle  questions  him,  what  strange  news  was  in  the 
country.  My  Lord,  none  at  all,  sayth  hee,  but  that  I  have  hanged  a  base 
unnatural  brother  of  yours  this  day. 

The  Earle  thinking  it  but  a  frolick  or  jeast,  sayed  cosen,  if  you  have 
hanged  my  brother,  you  would  doe  noe  lesse  with  your  owne.  You  shall 
find  it  to  bee  true  my  Lord,  saith  hee,  and  inst.  on  this  word  he  leaped  on  his 
horse's  back  and  stayed  not  until  he  arrived  at  Dublin  with  the  Earle  of 
Kildare  (who  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland),  unto  whom  he  declared 
and  bemoaned  his  sadd  condition. 

Kildare  having  already  known  the  notorious  wrongs  and  unlawfull  pro- 
ceedings against  this  poore  gentleman,  tooke^his  parte,  and  so  much  resented 
4th  ser.,  vol.  i.  4  K 
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the  matter  as  hee  stoode  in  his  just  defence,  and  matched  him  to  his  owne 
daughter;  which  being-  done,  the  Earle  of  Kildare  wrote  up  with  John  to 
his  cosen  ye  Earle  of  Desmond ;  whereupon  John  tooke  the  quiet  and 
peaceable  possession  of  all  his  inheritance  withoute  any  contradiction.  After 
all  this  upon  some  remarkable  service  performed  by  this  John  in  ye  field  in 
his  Majesty's  service,  Kildare  knighted  him. 

This  Sir  John  had  issue  by  Ellianor,  daughter  to  the  Earle  of  Kildare, 
two  sons — viz.,  John  and  Thomas,  and  one  daughter.  This  Thomas,  the 
second  son  of  Sir  John,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Ballylondry. 

This  John,  the  elder  son  of  the  Sir  John  aforesaid,  succeeded  his 
father,  and  marryed  the  daughter  of  Barrymore,  by  whom  hee  had  issue 
foure  sons — viz.,  Maurice,  John,  Thomas,  and  Gibbon. 

And  now  begins  the  shaking,  ague,  and  downfall  of  a  tottering  ruinous 
famil)r.  "When  the  dearest  friends  begin  with  bloudy  slaughter  to  de- 
stroye  each  other.  For  this  Maurice  dyed  in  the  life  tyme  of  his  father, 
who  had  issue  one  son,  by  name  John,  who  arrived  to  some  years  of 
discretion  before  his  grandfather  dyed. 

But  when  it  pleased  God  that  his  grandfather  was  called  for  out  of 
this  world,  this  John,  his  heire  and  grandchild,  began  to  prove  very 
unkynd  and  unnaturall  to  those  gentlemen  his  uncles,  forsoemuch  that  like 
the  Countesse  and  her  son,  he  would  not  yield  to  allow  them  what  estate 
theyre  father  had  left  and  made  over  unto  them. 

Well,  the  fume  and  strife  grewe  soehott  betweene  them,  that  this  John 
the  heyre  sent  strickt  charge  and  command  throughout  all  his  county  to 
the  tenants  that  they  should  not  entertaine  them,  nor  give  them  as  much  as 
one  night's  lodging,  upon  payne  of  looseing  all  that  they  had. 

Upon  this  miserable  usage  of  theyre  nephew,  the  gentlemen  made  theyre 
addresses  and  supplications  to  the  Earle  of  Desmond  and  to  Barrymore, 
theyre  kinzsmen.  These  greate  men  being  made  sensible  of  this  apparent 
wrong,  wrote  generally  to  this  John  the  young  Whyte  Knight,  desireing 
him  to  suffer  the  gentlemen  peaceably  to  live  in  the  country,  until  such 
time  as  themselves  should  bring  theyre  variance  to  a  finall  agreement. 

•  Upon  which  the  gentlemen  sent  him  a  message,  with  these  letters, 
desireing  his  answer  to  the  contents.  Which  letters,  when  hee  had  perused, 
he  grew  worse  than  he  was  before,  and  then  absolutely  denyed  to  make 
any  composition  with  them  at  all. 

On  this  they  sent  him  another  message  of  theyre  owne,  in  all  humility 
prayeing  him  and  earnestly  desireing  him  that  hee  would  be  pleased  to  come 
to  conference  with  them,  to  theyre  cozen  David  Gibbon's  house  of  Bally- 
londery,'or  that  hee  would  be  pleased  to  appoynt  what  place  of  meeting  hee 
would,  and  there  they  would  waite  on  him  to  the  end  that  they  might 
agree  (they  sayed)  as  hee  pleased  himselfe. 

This  message  being  delivered,  he  returned  noe  other  ansur,  but  bidd 
them  take  Dedalus  his  wings,  and  meet  at  ye  gallowes,  and  doe  theyre  worst. 

But  late  at  night  hee  came  to  David  Gibbon's  house  at  Ballylondry, 
they  being  departed  the  evening  before,  whither  it  were  to  compound  with 
them  or  noe  is  uncertaine,  but  he  was  mightily  incensed  with  David  for 
his  accustomary  soucering,  and  entertaining  them.  This  David,  being  a 
man  of  a  sound  wisdome  and  gravity,  counselled  and  gave  him  instructions 
concerning  these  gentlemen,  and  that  with  such  exhibitions  and  examples 
of  terror  and  revenge,  that  it  would  the  hardest  heart  so  relent  and  amend 
its  former  misdemeanors. 
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But  early  the  next  morning  this  John  the  Whyte  Knight  tooke  his  way 
towards  old  Castletowne,  and  mett  these  gentlemen  at  Killilong  on  the  way ; 
but  theye  spyeing  him  apretty  way  off,  feareing  (as  they  sayed)  the  unsettled 
braynes  of  this  young  man,  made  themselves  ready  for  any  attempt  that 
should  happen  (the  tymes  then  being  distempered  and  not  well  settled  betweene 
warre  and  peace),  and  to  be  off  or  on,  made  towards  him.  After  they  had 
saluted  each  other  and  had  some  small  discourse,  they  boldly  demanded  of 
him  what  was  his  intent  concerning  them  and  theyre  estate,  to  which 
hee  said  they  were  borne  as  well  as  hee.  But  they  inquired  of  him  whither 
or  noe  hee  would  grant  them  that  which  was  theyre  owne  right.  His 
answer  was  that  the  matter  required  a  longer  discourse,  and  that  hee  could 
not  stay  at  that  tyme  to  resolve  them,  and  that  (for  his  part)  they  should 
have  noething  of  him  but  what  he  pleased  himselfe.  Just  on  these  words, 
Gibbon  the  younger  brother  drew  out  his  sword  and  made  toward  him,  and 
sayed: — Thou  most  ungratefull  and  unnaturall  Tyrant  to  thy  owne  flesh  and 
bloode,  thou  art  not  worthy  to  live,  much  less  to  beare  that  name  of  the 
Whyte  Knight.  Is  it  your  intent  to  exile  us,  and  make  slaves  of  our 
fathers  children,  in  depriveing  us  of  our  owne  right.  With  these  words 
(before  hee  had  the  liberty  to  smite  him),  John  the  elder  brother  came 
betweene  him  and  the  blow. 

Att  this  a  fellow  (being  a  follower  to  the  Knight's  wife  out  of  Con- 
naught)  made  at  Gibbon,  and  struck  him  a  mighty  blow  on  the  thigh, 
whereby  hee  lost  the  use  of  his  leggever  after,  and  hee  was  afterwards  there- 
fore commonly  called  Lame  Gibbon. 

Now  John  the  elder  brother  (and  uncle  to  John  the  Whyte  Knight), 
seeing  his  brother  soe  cruelly  wounded,  and  alsoe  in  this  fury  considering 
that  there  was  noe  likelyhood  of  any  better  agreement,  drew  out  his  sword 
and  made  toward  this  young  man  his  nephew,  and  after  some  few  blows 
offered  on  either  side ;  att  last  John  the  Uncle,  being  of  mighty  strength, 
and  noe  lesse  courage,  to  end  the  striffe,  ranne  him  through  the  body,  and 
soe  putt  an  end  to  that  contraversye. 

Not  long  after,  the  Earle  of  Desmond  being  hereof  truly  informed,  was 
mightily  incensed  against  these  brethren,  and  in  such  a  rage  and  fury  that 
they  were  now  farre  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were  before,  and  with 
intent  cleerly  to  disowne  and  utterly  disinherit  them  and  all  theyre  pos- 
teryty,  hee  sent  his  summons  to  David  of  Ballylondry  to  meete  him  on  a 
certayne  daye  on  the  hill  of  Killmallock,  together  with  all  the  chief  inha- 
bitants and  followers  of  the  country,  that  hee  may  confirme  him  in  that  in- 
heritance, and  thereto  call  him  Whyte  Knight,  the  sd David  being  next  to 
them  in  blood,  and  a  most  worthy  gentleman,  well  qualyfied  with  all  good 
parts  and  conditions. 

Being  all  now  come  together  at  the  day  appoynted,  the  Earle  of  Des- 
mond declared  before  the  assembly  as  a  most  odious  and  wicked  crime  the 
murther  (as  he  called  it)  of  this  young  man  by  his  owne  Uncles,  whereupon, 
sayth  hee,  I  intend  by  all  law  and  good  right  to  conferme,  David  Fz  Gibbon, 
of  Ballynlondery,  in  that  inheritance,  and  from  henceforth  that  hee  and  his 
posteritye  shall  succeed  as  Whyte  Knights. 

To  this  David  made  answer,  and  sayed  to  the  Earle:  That  it  seems  the 
house  of  Desmond  is  ready  to  fall  when  the  supporter  and  defender  thereof 
is  noe  better  than  a  cripple  with  one  hand,  having  already  (my  Lord) 
bin  maimed  with  the  losse  of  this  right  hand  in  your  quarrell.  It  will 
noething  availemee  (my  Lord)  to  dishonour  now  my  ancestors  and  foregoers, 
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who  have  bin  famous  for  the  Crowne  and  defenders  of  your  family,  with  my 
weaknesse  and  disability.  Therefore,  my  Lord,  be  advised  and  doe  nothing 
rashly.  What  my  cousen  John  hath  done  amisse  hee  may  perhaps  here- 
after reconcile  himselfe  to  God  Almighty,  and  prove  better  than  you  expect. 
Hee  is  a  man  of  great  courage,  and  promiseth  to  be  very  hopefull,  though 
this  unlucky  chance  hath  now  something  blemished  his  credditt. 

The  Earle  being  by  David's  reasons  somewhat  qualifyed,  and  alsoe  re- 
membering that  hee  had  lost  his  hand,  dismissed  him,  and  tooke  all  the 
whole  estate  to  himself,  untill  at  length,  on  better  deliberation,  his  fury 
was  allayed. 

This  John  Fitz  Maurice,  that  was  thus  unhappily  slaine  at  Killelong, 
marryed  the  daughter  of  Mac  Degen,  of  Connagh,  and  had  noe  issue  by 
her,  but  had  issue  by  Penelope  Rian  one  son,  by  name  Garrett,  who  was 
slaine  at  Knockanemoughilly,  neere  Camgienj^,  John,  the  late  Whyte 
Knights  son,  being  commander  that  day  of  the  party  in  that  skirmish. 
This  Garrett  was  the  father  of  old  John  Fitzgarrett,  that  now  dwelleth  at 
Mitchellstowne. 

At  last  John  succeeded  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  aforesaid,  and 
married  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Patrick  Condon,  commonly  called 
the  Lord  of  Condons,  and  aunt  to  the  late  David  Condon,  by  whom  hee  had 
issue  Maurice,  Edmond,  and  Ellen. 

This  Ellen  was  marryed  to  O'Dwyre,  and  of  her  descended  that  family 
of  Dwyre  that  now  is.  Maurice  Fitz  John,  the  heyre,  married  Ellean  Butler, 
daughter  to  the  Lord  of  Cahir,  and  had  issue  by  her  one  daughter,  by 
name  Ellen,  and  was  marryed  to  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  Lord  of  the  Deases. 

This  Maurice  the  heyre  was  slaine  at  Clogher,  neere  Lixnaw,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  togeather  with  seaventeene  more,  being  all  heyres  of  noblemen. 
The  occasion  was  this.  Garrett,  Earl  of  Desmond,  appoynted  a  party  to 
distrayne  upon  Fitz  Maurice,  Lord  of  Kerry  and  Lixnaw,  for  that  he  would 
not  yield  to  due  suite  and  service  to  his  Courts  in  the  sayd  county ;  for 
Desmond  had  the  prerogative  Royall  from  the  Crowne,  and  was  Palatine 
of  the  County  of  Kerry. 

Fitz-Maurice  hired  the  septs  of  the  O'Flahertyes  and  the  O'Mallies  for 
his  succour  against  him,  who  came  by  night  to  a  foarde  neere  the  place 
where  these  gentlemen  lay  out  in  the  field,  and  with  them  brought  a 
number  of  harrowes,  and  layed  them  in  the  foard  all  along,  covering 
them  under  water,  and  there  stood  themselves  in  a  body  all  night.  In 
the  morning,  these  brave  and  lofty  Gallants  of  the  Earle's  party,  discover- 
ing theyre  enemy  there  made  towards  them  as  hard  as  they  could 
drive,  not  dreameing  of  any  stumbling  block  to  be  in  the  foard ;  and  rode 
on  with  more  haste  than  good  speede.  Where  entering,  some  fell  over 
theyre  horses  eares,  some  fell  one  way,  and  some  fell  another,  so  that  they 
weie  all  intangled  in  the  foard  among  the  harrowes. 

"Whereupon  those  bloody  villains  surrounded  them  about,  and  with 
theyre  pikes  and  lances  stabbed  every  one  to  the  heart.  This  Maurice, 
beeing  the  first  that  led  the  vann,  was  the  first  that  was  there  slaine.  This 
Maurice  was  the  elder  brother  of  Edmond,  the  late  Whyte  Knighte. 
Now  John  the  Whyte  Knight,  who  killed  his  nephew,  was  hardly,  during 
his  life,  ever  free  from  crosses  and  troubles,  which  notwithstanding  he  valued 
not,  but  boare  them  out  stoutly,  as  it  were  one  man  against  the  whole 
world  ;  and  he  recovered  all  his  estate  againe  of  Desmond,  except  some  few 
lands  in  Connolagh.  He  was  a  man  unequalled  in  his  dayes  for  bodyly 
strength  and  courage  of  minde. 
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When  Queene  Elizabeth  prosecuted  the  Roman  clergy  in  Ireland,  then 
in  most  danger  of  all,  this  John  tooke  upon  himselfe  to  protect  all  the 
Dominicans  and  Fryers  preachers  throughout  the  whole  kingdome,  by  which 
meanes  they  had  greate  ease  and  shelter  from  that  persecution,  they  nocking 
under  his  wings  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  For  this  and  such  other  crimes 
hee  was  strictly  charged,  and  commanded  to  appeare  by  a  certaine  day  at 
Dublin,  to  make  answer  to  all  such  matters  as  should  bee  objected  against 
him,  and  especially  for  harbouring  and  concealing  one  Maurice  Fitz  Gibbon, 
Archbishop  of  Cashell,  his  owne  kingsman,  and  also  the  Bishop  of  Ar- 
dagh.  Upon  this  sumons  he  repaired  to  Dublin,  and  tooke  with  him 
the  sd  two  Bishops,  accompanied  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  stoutest 
resolute  horsemen  that  hee  could  gett. 

Coming  neeretheCitty,  all  the  cittyzens  goe  to  theyre  armes,  and  a  greate 
party  of  them  issued  out,  which  hee  perceiveing,  went  himselfe  and  his  two 
Bishops  to  meete  them  ;  and  when  they  came  neere  they  knew  one  another. 

The  commander  being  a  speciall  friend  of  his,  he  desired  to  be  admitted 
with  those  few  gentlemen  that  were  with  him  to  goe  into  the  Citty,  for  that 
he  sayed  he  came  in  obedience  to  a  command  sent  him  in  her  Majesty's 
name  and  behalfe. 

The  gentleman  made  answer  that  hee  durst  not  permitt  soe  many  to 
goe  in  without  orders  from  the  higher  Powers,  and  sayed  that  he  would 
doe  his  endeavour  to  that  effect,  and  upon  that  went  to  desire  the  same, 
but  he  could  not  prevaile. 

The  gentleman  returneing  with  his  message,  told  him  of  all  the  passages 
that  he  saw  or  heard  concerning  his  accusation,  and  advised  him  to  repaire 
homewards  againe.  Sayeth  hee,  I  am  confident  it  is  not  amisse  for  me  soe 
to  doe,  for  to  goe  in  alone  I  will  not,  because  (sayed  hee)  there  are  some 
knaves  in  Dublin  that  doe  not  affect  mee  nor  any  good  man,  therefore 
they  would  do  mee  what  injury  they  could ;  being  upstarts  and  newly 
exalted  from  the  dunghill  to  degrees  of  Honor  and  to  offices,  and  the  reason 
is  for  want  of  faith  and  true  zeale  to  the  King  of  Kings,  they  had  revolted 
from  him,  and  tooke  part  with  this  new  heresy  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  who 
(by  theyre  owne  confession)  were  instructed  and  guided  therein  by  the 
Devill,  which  by  all  good  reason  must  be  very  evill.  And  for  my  part,  for 
defence  of  the  Crowne  of  England  I  am  ready  to  embrace  any  kynd  of  death, 
togeather  with  the  losse  of  my  estate  and  what  I  have  (if  neede  doe  require), 
which  all  the  world  knows  my  ancestors  have  done  since  theyre  first 
ingresse  to  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  to  this  day ;  and  now  Sir,  in  love  and 
loyalty  we  shall  be  noe  more  regarded,  if  wee  doe  not  with  Judas  betray 
Christ  in  deserting  the  faith  of  our  ancestors,  planted  by  him  and  his 
apostles,  and  ever  since  continued  by  in  violated  successions,  and  creepe 
and  enslave  ourselves  to  a  new  risen  gentry  (our  inferiors),  who  renounced 
God  to  flatter  and  deceive  her  Majesty. 

"  "  This  and  some  other  words  hee  sent  in  to  some  eminent  person  that  was 
his  friend,  who  concealed  not  the  same,  and  it  was  understood  noe  better 
than  treason.  After  this  he  returned  home  where  within  sixe  months  hee 
fell  sick  and  dyed  at  Killmallock,  and  was  there  buried  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Doininick.1  Two  yeares  after,  viz.,  in  the  thirteenth  yeare  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  hee  was  attainted  of  High  Treason  and  proclaimed  Tray  tour  and 
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guilty  of  High  Treason  committed  in  his  lyfe  tyme,  whose  offence  (as  the 
Act  declares)  against  her  Highnesse  the  whole  State  and  Eealme  could  not 
then  condignly  correct  and  punish. 

Att  this  tyme  the  whole  estate  was  taken  up  for  the  Crowne,  only  what 
was  ordained  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife. 

Edmond,  his  second  son,  was  in  his  fathers  lifetyme  and  also  in  ye  life- 
tyme  of  his  elder  brother  Maurice,  gone  to  travell  beyond  the  seas,  along 
with  James  Fitz  Maurice,  commonly  called  the  renowned  Warriour,  and  by 
some  the  famous  llebell,  together  with  John  Fitz  Gerald,  Seneschall  of 
Imokilly,  and  several  other  young  Gallants,  gentlemens  sonns.  This  Edmond 
being  ranging  the  world  for  about  seaven  years  space,  and  heareing  of  the 
death  of  his  father  and  elder  brother,  returned,  whose  memorable  acts  for 
the  Crowne  of  England  I  shall  in  parte  runne  over.  For  which  services 
hee  obtayneda  good  part  of  his  Father's  estate,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
gotten  it  all,  but  his  death  and  other  crosses  in  his  life  prevented  it. 

Some  have  unworthily  charged  him  since  his  death  with  cruelty, 
flrcenesse,  and  bloud}<nesse,  and  of  noe  good  condition.  For  valour  and 
boldnesse  of  courage  it  was  hereditary  for  him  soe  to  bee  ;  and  for  being 
bloudy  in  tyme  of  warre  it  is  true  he  was  severe  to  such  as  he  found  dis- 
loyall  to  ye  Crowne  of  England. 

But  such  was  his  fervick  heart  and  valorous  spirit,  that  the  greatest 
and  stoutest  of  the  land  in  his  dayes  was  not  able  to  compare  with  him. 
Nay  his  adversaryes  (that  were  of  any  good  apprehension)  would  say  that 
the  Whyte  Knight  was  worthy  the  rule  of  a  Prince,  as  namely  old  Sir 
Edward  Fitz  Harris,  though  the  meanest  of  them.  Now  as  for  his 
killing  (as  they  sayd)  of  John  Lord  Power;  though  he  was  accessory  thereto 
(being  commanded  by  authority  Royall  to  suppress  him),  yett  he  would  not 
willingly  have  a  drop  of  his  blood  shed,  for  it  was  the  Lord  Powers  own 
foil}7  that  brought  him  to  his  death,  for  not  yielding  as  that  morning  he 
was  summoned  to  doe,  on  faire  tearmes;  but  Power  was  obstinate  and 
would  not.  Before  the  skirmish  the  Whyte  Knight  commanded  Kelley 
(being  O'Kelley's  son  of  Connaught)  for  his  life  (if  it  came  in  his  power) 
not  to  shedd  a  drop  of  his  blood. 

This  Kelley  being  commanded  to  secure  another  foarde  or  passage  distant 
from  them,  thither  the  Lord  Power  came  with  all  his  strength,  and  there 
fought  not  long  with  Kelley  before  he  was  trampled  under  his  horses  feet ; 
when  one  of  the  Kelleys  horsemen  struck  the  Lord  Power  through  his 
helmet  with  a  pole  axe  into  the  braines.  After  his  death  his  widow,  whose 
name  was  Ellen  Barry,  daughter  of  Barrymore,  was  marryed  unto  Thomas, 
Earle  of  Ormond  and  Ossory. 

Now  as  for  killing  James,  the  stout  and  stately  Bastard  of  the  Lord 
Ptoch,  noe  rationall  man  can  discommend  him  for  the  same,  for  he  finding 
the  Whyte  Knight  somewhat  disfavoured  at  Court,  hee,  by  bribery,  procures 
letters  patents  of  old  Castletowne  and  other  lands  of  the  Whyte  Knights, 
and  summons  him  to  depart  out  of  them ;  but  in  the  meanetyme  by  appoynt- 
ment  came  to  conference  together,  but  noe  hopes  of  agreeing  happening, 
Koch  showed  but  his  orders  and  papers,  when  Dermott  Aulta  (one  of  the 
Knights  never  fayling  souldiers)  swore  a  greate  oath,  what!  doth  Edmond 
now  agree  upon  whyte  papers,  which  hee  never  did  before.  It  is  a 
thousand  tymes  better  to  doe  it  with  the  sword,  as  we  used  to  doe.  Well, 
they  agreed  not,  and  Roch  threatened  the  Whyte  Knight  he  would  burne, 
kill,  and  destroy  all  his  county  ere  long,  and  thereof,  saycth  he,  I  forewarne 
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you.  I  will  not  hinder  you,  (sayth  the  Knight),  to  goe  on  as  far  as  you 
please  into  my  county,  but  beware  how  you  will  come  back. 

Roch,  when  he  saw  his  tyme,  goes  with  what  strength  he  could  gett,  by 
night  into  the  farthest  part  eastward  of  Clangibbon,  and  there  plundered  all 
he  could  lay  hands  of.  At  last  hue  and  crye  came  to  the  Whyte  Knight 
at  Killbinhy,  where  he  was  never  furnished  with  lesse  company.  But 
courage  and  skill  supplyed  his  numbers,  and  haveing  intelligence,  stopped 
them  at  the  foard  of  Gurteeneboule  coming  towards  Mitchellstowne. 

Roch  wished  the  Knight  to  quit  the  foard. 

Nay,  sayeth  the  Knight,  since  you  have  cowardly  offered  mee  this 
violence  I  will  have  all  the  advantage  against  you  I  can.  Beare  witnesse 
all  here  that  I  give  you  free  liberty  to  pass  this  way  homewards,  but  leave 
ye  cattle  and  ye  goods  you  have  taken.  But  this  satisfyed  not,  soe  they 
fell  on.  But  the  Whyte  Knight  (for  feare  of  the  worst)  had  before  co- 
manded  halfe  of  his  foote  to  pass  through  the  thicketts  unknowne  to  Roch, 
that  soe  they  might  fall  on  his  reare,  which  they  accordingly  did,  soe  that 
Roch,  to  make  way  through  the  foard,  lost  most  of  his  men.  At  last  the 
"Whyte  Knight  and  Roch  fell  hand  to  hand  on  horseback  and  fought 
together,  till  both  theyre  staves  or  horse  mobpykes  were  broaken  to 
shivers.  Then  they  both  alighted  and  fought  with  theyre  swords  a  good 
while  with  equal  fortune.  At  last  Roch  received  a  stroake  on  the  knee 
(for  he  was  armed  upwards  and  ye  Whyte  Knight  had  noe  armor  on  him), 
and  Roches  men  being  killed  or  fledd,  one  of  the  Whyte  Knights  souldiers 
came  and  shott  him  in  ye  face  with  a  pocket  pistol  loaden  with  small  shott, 
whereupon  he  fled,  and  (as  it  is  sayd)  would  have  gone  neere  to  have 
escaped  had  it  not  bin  for  his  bootes,  when  one  Gibbon  Roe  followed  him, 
being  on  horseback,  and  rann  him  through  under  the  arme  pitt,  and  soe 
made  an  end  of  Stout  Roch. 

Some  falsely  report  that  the  Whyte  Knight  cutt  his  throate,  but  he 
knew  not  then  of  his  throate  being  cutt,  but  one  Dermott  MacAuliffe, 
whose  father  Roch  had  soe  formerly  used,  to  revenge  the  same,  did  use  him 
in  the  like  fashion. 

Another  tyme,  Garrett,  Earl  of  Desmond,  being  encamped  about  Cul- 
len,  sent  Bourke  and  Browne  with  a  party  of  foote  to  fetch  provision  of 
beeves  to  relieve  ye  camp.  They  for  some  evill  will  to  the  Whyte  Knight 
came  to  Clangibbon,  and  drove  away  200  beeves,  of  which  ye  Whyte 
Knight  hearing,  stayed  not  for  horse  or  armour,  but  some  thirty  light  of 
foote  followed  him,  crosse  the  mountain,  and  ran  downwards  to  come 
before  them.  They  at  last  crost  them,  and  bid  them  stand,  and  asked  who 
they  were,  and  what  they  ment.  Bourke  asked  what  he  was,  and  what 
he  meant.  I  am,  said  he,  a  souldier  and  serveant  to  the  Whyte  Knight, 
who  sent  us  to  examine  you,  and  to  rescue  the  cattle  you  have  wrongfully 
taken.  Iff  that  bee  all,  sayed  Bourke,  you  may  return  like  fooles  as  you 
came,  for  I  care  not  if  ye  were  all  Whyte  Knights.  The  Knight  then 
commanded  them  to  fight  valiantly.  On  they  fell,  hee  himself  leading 
them  ;  but  Bourke  and  Browne,  perceiving  the  Whyte  Knight  himself  to 
bee  there,  both  fell  upon  him,  thinking,  his  company  being  soe  small,  to 
have  soone  gotten  the  victory.  But  man  thinketh,  and  God  disposeth,  for 
Bourke  received  such  a  stroake  that  clove  his  head  in  two,  hee  being  the 
hardyest  of  them. 

Then  came  down  a  very  resolute  gallant,  but  he  soon  lost  his  sword, 
and  his  hand  from  the  shoulder. 
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Down  comes  another  upon  the  Whyte  Knight,  when  boasting  Dermod 
Anita  (haveing  a  diligent  eye  to  his  master)  passed  by  seemingly  carelessly, 
and  gave  him  noe  help;  but  he  ended  the  stryffe  himselfe,  and  all  the 
enemy  were  slaine,  or  nedd.  The  Knight  remarking  how  negligently 
Dermod  behaved  him  in  the  former  danger,  cursed  him  for  a  cowardly 
fellow.  Dermod  rapps  out  a  greate  oath,  and  asked  if  he  intended  to  be 
a  child  for  ever,  for  it  was  but  children's  play  to  encounter  one  man,  and 
now  I  hope  you  are  past  childhood. 

The  defeate  he  gave  at  Glenconkin  in  Ulster  to  Mac  Saurly  Boy  Mac 
Donell  is  enough  to  make  him  ever  renowned,  which  the  author  of  Pacata 
Hibernia  hath  forgetfully  or  maliciously  left  out.  Mac  Sauerly  Boy  (the 
ancestor  of  the  now  Lord  Marquesse  of  Antrim)  being  strong  in  Ulster,  and 
by  the  incursions  out  of  the  neighbouring  land  of  Scotland,  much  offend- 
ed and  grieved  her  Majesty's  affayres,  whereon  the  Lord  Deputy  com- 
manded an  army  to  suppress  them,  and  sent  for  a  chosen  party  out  of 
Munster,  on  which  the  Lord  Barrymore,  the  Lord  Boch,  and  the  Whyte 
Knight  were  commanded  on  that  expedition,  and  the  Whyte  Knight  car- 
ryed  with  him  under  his  conduct  eight  hundred  men. 

The  day  being  come,  at  Glanconkyn  (the  Lord  Deputy  being  there) 
settled  his  men  in  as  good  order  as  he  could,  which  he  could  hardly  do,  for 
Mac  Saurly  Boy  had  soe  fortifyed  himself  in  those  woods  and  boggs,  that  he 
could  hardly  come  to  annoy  them  ;  but  with  much  losse  the  Lord  Deputy 
sent  on  severall  partyes,  but  at  several  tymes  they  were  beaten  back. 

The  Whyte  Knight  stood  with  his  men  at  a  passage  farre  from  the 
body  of  the  army  as  directed  at  his  best  advantage. 

The  Lord  Deputy  commanded  him  to  assault  the  enemy,  although  he 
was  in  such  a  place  as  if  beaten  he  could  hardly  be  relieved.  Yett  on  he 
went  with  600  men,  leaving  his  200  men  on  ye  passage  for  a  Bereguard. 

Being  thus  advanced  not  halfe  way  totheenemyesbody,aparty  of  about 
1500  fell  upon  them,  wherefor  few  for  halfe  an  houre  fought  against  soe 
many,  but  the  Whyte  Knight  was  at  last  forced  to  retreate  with  the  losse 
of  thirty  men,  and  ten  wounded,  and  had  lost  himself  and  all  of  them  had 
he  not  left  the  200  men  on  the  passage,  whither  the  enemy  pursued  them, 
and  at  last  beat  them  from  thence,  where  alsoe  they  had  been  lost  had  not  the 
Lord  Deputy  advanced  a  strong  party  to  fall  on  the  other  syde  to  divert  these. 
But  not  prevailing  there  neither,  for  Mac  Saurly  and  the  Scotts  were  about 
6000  strong.  Well,  the  Whyte  Knight  they  foyled  and  pursued  (though 
not  with  half  the  losse  of  the  enemy),  tooke  it  much  to  hearte,  but  rallyed 
his  men,  and  being  in  conference  and  consultation  with  his  chiefest  men 
and  kingsmen,  one  Maurice  Fitz  Garrett,  the  son  of  Garrett,  of  Ballylondry 
(his  cousen,  and  a  person  of  greate  courage  and  strength,  as  also  of  eloquence 
and  ingenuity),  desired  audience  and  leave  to  speake,  to  which  the  Whyte 
Knight  consented.  Ilee  made  an  eloquent  oration,  reminding  them  of 
their  ancient  descent  from  Windsor,  and  of  theyre  noble  actions,  exhort- 
ing them  to  adhere  and  fight  it  out  bravely,  theyre  being  as  oftheyre  own 
bloode  and  kindred  there,  and  they  shall  either  have  a  glorious  victory, 
or  (if  slayne)  they  should  leave  an  everlasting  name  to  posterity.  Att  last 
hee  advised  them  to  send  speedy  notice  to  the  Generall,  that  they  had  ad- 
vantage to  putt  the  worst  on  the  enemy,  if  hee  would  send  a  strong  party 
to  face  them  on  the  other  syde.  This  was  immediately  done,  and  the 
Whyte  Knight  asked  his  souldiers  if  they  were  willing  to  fight,  who  all 
answered  they  were  never  more  desirous.  Then  he  sent  down  first  a  small 
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party  to  defend  the  passage,  and  coraanded  as  the  enemy  shott  they 
should  seem  to  flye  a  contrary  way,  which  they  did,  and  about  200  of  the 
enemy  followed  them  out  of  the  passage.  By  that  time  the  Whyte 
Knight  had  secretly  sent  down  sixty  Eire-lock  musketeers,  who  gott  between 
the  enemy  and  the  passage,  and  at  theyre  returne,  the  Whyte  Knight, 
with  the  mayne  body,  came  thundering  downe,  where  between  them  all 
400  were  then  killed,  and  the  passage  cleered.  Away  they  ran  till  they 
came  to  the  mayne  body  of  the  enemy,  leaving  only  twenty-five  fire-arms 
att  the  passage.  On  this  suddain  and  fierce  assault,  the  enemy  was  much 
discouraged,  yet  fought  most  fieircely  and  cloudily  till  they  lost  that  place, 
being  a  large  greene  plott  of  ground  within  the  woods  and  boggs.  The 
number  of  2000  men,  seeing  soe  many  fall  on  them  on  every  syde,  began 
to  sluinke,  which  Donogh  Cahessy,  one  of  the  "Whyte  Knight's  sergeants 
seeing,  being  a  lively  and  gallant  ladd,  cryed  out  with  a  load  voyce,  and 
swore  by  the  heavens  that  all  ye  enemy  would  make  theyre  escape,  and 
that  they  were  almost  all  gone  already.  Those  of  the  enemy  that  were 
next,  heering  this,  became  amazed  and  fledd;  and  the  Ld  Deputyes 
party  on  ye  other  side,  having  no  opposition,  and  killed  of  them  as  many 
as  they  would.  In  the  compasse  of  that  greene  plott  of  ground  were 
slayne  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  odde  men  (as  one  that  was  there  re- 
lated to  mee),  and  the  Whyte  Knight  lost  of  his  men,  from  theyre  first 
goeing  out  of  theyre  county  to  theyre  returne,  135  men.  In  this  fight  hee 
was  wounded  in  both  his  armes,  and  Gibbon  was  wounded  in  his  head, 
after  his  head-piece  was  broken  and  thrown  away.  Gerald  Fitz  Thomas 
was  grievously  wounded  with  the  blow  of  a  sword  on  the  lefte  arme  above 
the  elbow.  Maurice  Fitz  Garrett  was  deepely  wounded  on  the  left  shoul- 
der. 

The  Whyte  Knight's  party  (as  they  deserved)  had  all  the  plunder  of 
the  field,  but  what  they  bestowed  on  friends. 

After  this  the  Whyte  Knight  was  mightily  recommended  by  the  Lord 
Deputy  to  her  Majesty  by  his  letters  of  favour,  not  only  for  this  remark- 
able service,  but  for  other  his  good  and  loyal  services ;  but  I  should  never 
end  if  I  should  goe  about  to  recite  all  his  greate  services  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
dayes.  But  Donagh  M'Cragh,  in  his  Irish  poems,  compiled  in  honour  of 
the  Whyte  Knight,  sayeth  that  only  the  late  services  of  the  Whyte 
Knight  for  the  Crowne  was  sufficient  (as  Moses  did  the  Israelites)  to  re- 
deeme  all  the  Geraldines  of  Ireland  from  bondage.  But  notwithstanding 
all  this,  hee  rather  preferred  strangers  than  his  own  family  and  relations. 
And  also  he  lopt  of  his  neerest  branches,  because  his  owne  body  should 
only  growe  and  flourish  the  fayrer,  and  at  last  both  body  and  branches 
withered,  soe  that  nothing  but  devine  providence  can  prevente  its  ruine. 

Hee  began  first  with  the  house  of  Ardskeagh  and  deprived  him  of  that 
liveing,  thence  he  came  to  David  Fitzgerald,  and  from  him  tooke  Killquane 
and  his  life  too,  and  at  last  came  neerer  home  to  Garrett  of  Ballinlondry, 
and  from  him  extorted  those  lands,  and  in  consideration  gave  him  eight 
large  Irish  acres  and  other  freedomes  in  the  lands  of  Ballynlondry,  which 
were  afterwards  taken  away  in  theyeare  of  transplantation  by  Sir  William 
Fenton,  and  even  of  them  that  the  poore  heyre  Gibbon  Fitz  Maurice  is 
now  deprived. 

This  Edmond  Fitz  John  the  late  Whyte  Knight  marryed  Joane  Tobyn, 
daughter  to  the  Lord  of  Cumshionagh  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  two  sons,  Maurice  and  John ;  and  foure  daughters, 
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Joane  marryed  to  Mac  Donogh,  and  then  to  John  Barry  of  Liscarroll ; 
Ellienor  marryed  to  Mac  Carty  Reagh,  and  afterwards  to  Florence  Mac 
Cartye.  She  was  the  grandmother  of  Charles  Mac  Carty  that  now  is. 
Honora  was  marryed  to  O'Sulivane  More,  and  had  noe  issue.  Annie  was 
first  marryed  to  William  Ryan,  Lord  of  Oanhyes,  and  after  marryed  to 
James  Butler  of  Derryloskan  of  neere  alliance  to  the  House  of  Ormonde. 
This  Edmond  the  Whyte  Knight  marryed  a  second  wife,  Joane  daughter 
of  the  Lord  Muskerry,  he  had  issue  by  her  two  sonns,  Edmond  and  David, 
and  both  dyed  young. 

Maurice  the  heyre  marryed  Joane  Butler,  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  of 
Dunboyne,  by  whom  hee  had  issue,  Maurice  and  Margarett.  Hee  dyed  at 
old  Castletowne,  before  his  father  Edmond  on  a  Satturday,  being  the  22nd 
of  Apiill  An0.  Dom.  1608,  and  Edmond  his  father  the  late  Whyte  Knight 
dyed  the  next  day  about  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  being  Sunday, 

They  were  both  buried  togeather  in  thechappell  of  Killbeny  and  there 
remayned  a  weeke  and  were  then  removed  from  thence  to  Kilmallock,  and 
there  lye  in  theyre  owne  tombe. 

John  the  second  son  of  Edmond  dyed  in  Bristoll,  (being  sickly  and  sent 
for  his  cure  to  the  Bath)  and  is  buryed  in  a  decayed  masse  chappell  about 
a  myle  out  of  Bristoll  neere  the  hott  well. 

This  young  Maurice  then  succeeded  them,  and  marryed  Thomesin 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  of  Ospittlein  the  County  of  Limerick,  who 
had  noe  issue,  but  dyed  soone  after  marryed,  being  about  fourteene  yeares 
old.  His  wife  was  afterwards  marryed  to  Edmond  Lord  of  Castle  Con- 
nell,  and  was  the  mother  of  William  now  Lord  of  Castle  Connell. 

Then  succeeded  Margarett  daughter  to  Maurice,  and  grandchild  to 
Edmond  the  late  Whyte  Knight,  who  was  marryed  to  Sir  William  Eenton, 
by  whom  she  had  issue,  William,  Margaret,  Maurice,  and  Katherine  (be- 
sydes  some  that  dyed  very  young). 

William  the  heyre,  hee  marryed  Honora  the  daughter  of  Patrick  Ld  of 
Kerry,  they  had  noe  issue  liveing.  William  was  drowned  at  King  roade 
neere  Bristoll  (as  he  was  coming  out  of  Cornwall)  after  performing  good 
service  for  King  Charles  the  first. 

Hee  was  Major  of  horse  to  the  Ld.  Hawley  his  Regiment  of  Horse. 
When  his  lady  was  informed  of  his  death,  she  dyed  presently  in  Bristoll, 
An0.  Dom.  1643,  being  bigg  with  child  or  delivered,  but  the  mother  and 
child  both  dyed. 

Margarett  the  eldest  daughter  to  Sir  William  Eenton  was  marryed  to 
Sir  William  Courteney,  they  both  dyed  without  issue. 

Sir  Maurice  Fenton,  the  heyre  dyed  in  the  lyfe  tyme  of  his  father  and 
mother.  Hee  marryed  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Sir  Hardresse  Waller,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  William  and  Margarett. 

Margaret  dyed  a  child  Aprill  13,  1667.  Young  Sir  William  Fenton  suc- 
ceeded as  the  heyre  of  all  that  ever  came  from  his  ancestors,  and  as  I  fynd 
is  the  two  and  twentieth  discent  from  Walter  of  Windsor,  the  son  ofOtterus, 
the  son  of  Mathias,  the  son  of  Cosmus,  the  Greate  Duke  of  Florence. 

This  Sir  William  Fenton  dyed  young  and  without  issue,  being  never 
marryed,  by  whose  death  all  that  estate  descended  to  Catherine  the  young- 
est daughter  of  Sir  William  Fenton  in  right  of  her  mother  Margarett. 

Shee  was  marryed  to  John  Lord  Kingston  deceased,  by  whom  shee  had 
issue  two  sons,  Robert  and  John.  This  Lady  dyed  on  Fryday  the  22nd  of 
May,  1666. 
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Lord  Kingston  now  succeeds  as  heyre  to  the  estate  of  the  Whyte  Knight, 
and  besydes  that,  enjoys  a  fayre  estate  of  his  fathers  own  patrimony. 

The  lineall  descent  and  peddegree  of  the  Whyte  Knight,  Coppyed  out  of 
Mullonexs  booke  of  Collections. 

Hee  also  describes  the  Coates  of  Armes  of  the  Geraldines  at  theyre  first  ar- 
rival to  the  conquest  of  Ireland  with  Eichard  Strongbow,  Earle  of 
Pembroke. 

I  will  translate  the  same  the  best  I  can,  out  of  the  Irish  tongue,  in  which 
I  found  the  same. 

The  Whyte  Knights  Pety degree. 

Cosmos — Greate  D.  of  Florence. 

Matthias. 

Oteruss. 

"Walter  of  "Windsor. 

Gerald. 

Maurice. 

Gerald. 

Maurice. 

Thomas. 

John. 

Gilbert. 

Maurice — Knighted  in  Scotland  by  the  King. 

David. 

John. 

Maurice — Knighted  at  Chepstow  by  the  King. 

John. 

Maurice. 

John — Knighted  in  the  field  by  E.  Kildare,  Lord  Justice. 

John. 

Edmond. 

He  describes  theyre  Armes  in  the  3  Latine  verses  following,  viz: — 

Ensignis  proles  primus  fuit  ille  Geraldus, 
Addita  sideribus,  vitis,  oliva  tribus — 
Caesar  in  Argonia"  signa  reperta  dedit,  &C.1 

This,  Mullonex  explaynes  thus — Gerald  the  first  had  added  to  his  Armes 
(as  the  signes  of  his  Ancestors)  3  starrs,  3  vyne  branches,  with  3  olive 
branches.  And  when  they  conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  for  Julius 
Csesar,  to  add  to  theyre  honor  and  in  token  thereof,  he  added  to  theyre 
Armes,  a  speare.  When  afterwards  with  martiall  power  and  command 
they  entered  Florence,  in  Italy,  and  in  sett  battle  (in  which  the  Duke  of 
Florence  was  slayne)  subdued  that  whole  land,  they  had  thewilde  Bo  are 
given  to  them,  which  they  still  beare  (in  crest)  of  theyre  Armes. 


1  In  the  margin  of  the  original  MS.  here  are  written  the  words  "  Anagr.  Hun- 
garia  Argonia." 
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To  the  conquest  of  England  they  oame  with  "William  the  Conqueror, 
and  under  his  command  conquered  "Wales,  and  killed  the  greate  Prince 
thereof,  and  from  him  tooke  the  Dragon,  which  they  still  beare  (as  sup- 
porters) to  theyre  Armes. 

This  Molonex,  in  his  booke  of  collections,  as  he  received  it  from  his 
Forefathers,  who  were  (as  I  have  sayed  before)  the  chroniclers  of  the  Geral- 
dines  since  theyre  first  coming  into  Ireland. 

Si  dubites  nomen,  vel  quo  sim  sanguine  cretus, 
0  mihi  Cognomen,  0  mihi  nomen  exit. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  IRELAND: 

ORIGINALLY  FOUNDED  AS 

<Ej)e  i&ilfcmng  Archaeological  Janets, 

IN  THE  YEAR 

M.DCCC.XLIX, 

TWENTY-FOURTH  SESSION, 

J  872. 

If  any  there  be  which  are  desirous  to  be  strangers  in  their  owne  soile,  and  forrainevis 
in  their  owne  Citie,  they  may  so  continue,  and  therein  natter  themselves.  For  such 
like  I  have  not  written  these  lines,  nor  taken  these  paines. — Camden. 

VOL.  II.— PART  I. 

FOURTH  SERIES, 

DUBLIN  : 

P  HINTED  AT  THE   UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 

FOR  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

1872. 


The  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  do 
not  hold  themselves  responsible  tor  the  statements  and  opinions 
contained  in  the  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Association, 
and  here  printed,  except  so  far  as  the  9th  and  10th  Amended 
General  RuJ.es  extend, 
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OF  IRELAND, 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1872. 


At  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on 
Wednesday,  January  the  17th  (by  adjournment  from 
the  3rd),  1872  : 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Kilkenny  in  the  Chair  ; 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1871  was 
read  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  as  follows  : — 

"  Your  Committee,  in  presenting  their  twenty-third  Annual  Report,  are 
glad  to  say  they  are  not  obliged  to  '  bate  one  jot '  of  confidence  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  Association.  No  special  efforts  have  been  made 
to  enlist  Members,  or  push  into  notice  its  objects  and  acts.  Members 
have,  of  course,  fallen  away,  or  been  removed  by  death  ;  but  the  vital 
action  of  the  body  has  fully  supplied  the  losses  incurred  The  new 
Fellows  elected  during  the  year  1871  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Captain  T.  Bigoe  Williams,  F.  S.  A.  ;  John  Somerville;  George 
Stewart;  and  the  Rev.  W.  Gowan  Todd,  D.  D. 

"  The  following,  already  Members  of  the  Association,  have  taken  out 
their  Fellowships  under  the  Queen's  Letter  : — The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 
of  Courtown,  D.  L. ;  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  M.  A.,  D.  L.,  F.S.  A. ;  Richard 
Rolt  Brash,  Architect,  M.  R.  I.  A. ;  Thomas  Watson  ;  Rev.  John  L. 
Darby,  A.  M. ;  Nicholas  Ennis  ;  Joseph  Digges ;  John  Hill,  C.  E.  ; 
F.E.Currey,  J.P. ;  Hon.  B.E.  B.  Fitzpatrick ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward 
Cooper,  D.  L.  ;  J.  Ennis  Mayler  ;  Eugene  Shine  ;  Captain  H.  M.  F. 
Langton ;  W.  R.  Molloy,  A.  M. ;  Albert  Courtenaye  ;  Rev.  Maxwell  H. 
Close,  A.M.;  Lawrence  Waldron,  D.  L. ;  Maurice  Lenihan,  M.  R»I.  A. 
{Honoris  Causa);  and  Edward  Fitzpatrick  Browne. 
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"Four  Fellows  and  forty-seven  Members  have  been  elected  during  the 
year,  making  the  number  on  the  roll  amount  to  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.  This  shows  a  numerical  decrease  of  seventeen,  as  compared  with  last 
year's  Beport.  But  this  decrease  must  not  be  taken  as  affecting  the 
prosperity  of  the  Association  :  most  of  the  new  Members  pay  £1  a  year, 
and  none  less  than  10s.,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  those  lost  to  the  Associ- 
ation belonged  to  the  old  class  of  six-shilling  subscribers. 

"  The  subscribers  to  the  Annual  Volume  now  amount  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty,  at  10s.  each. 

"The  following  Members,  being  three  years  in  arrear,  have  been 
removed  from  the  list,  but  with  the  option  of  being  restored  to  membership 
on  paying  off  arrears: — 

Sir  John  Benson  (1869-71) 
Rev.  B.  B.  Carey  do. 
W.  P.  Harris  do. 
Henry  James  do. 
E.  J.  Maher  do. 
J.  O'Connell,  Millstreet  do. 

"  The  publication  of  several  original  Irish  pieces  from  the  'Lebor  na 
hUidre'  in  the  '  Journal'  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  J.  O'Beirne  Crowe, 
A.  M.,  has  elicited  the  approbation  of  Irish  scholars,  both  at  home  and  on 
the  Continent ;  and  your  Committee  can  also  point  with  satisfaction  to  the 
series  of  papers  on  our  Irish  Lake  Dwellings,  from  the  pen  and  pencil  of 
Mr.  "Wakeman.  The  second  part  of  the  '  Christian  Inscriptions  in  the 
Irish  Language,'  forming  the  Annual  Volume  of  1871,  has  been  completed 
by  Miss  Stokes,  and  is  at  the  binder's,  only  awaiting  the  delivery  of  some 
plates  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Members  who  have  subscribed  for 
it. 

"Your  Committee  revert  to  a  topic,  brought  before  the  Members  some 
years  since,  which  seems  worthy  of  attention  by  the  local  public.  The 
Museum  of  the  Association  is  the  only  provincial  collection  of  the  kind  in 
Ireland,  and  must  be  more  or  less  a  credit  to  the  City  and  County  of  Kil- 
kenny, in  which  it  is  placed,  if  properly  arranged  and  displayed  ;  but  it 
c  annot  be  expected  that  this  could  be  fully  effected  out  of  the  general  funds 
of  the  Association.  Your  Committee  calculate  that  £50  per  annum  would 
suffice  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  Museum  premises,  and  enable  the  Committee 
to  provide  cases  for  the  proper  display  of  the  collection,  and  permit  the 
binding  of  the  valuable  serials  which  are  presented  to  the  Library  by  kin- 
dred Societies  at  home  and  abroad.  It  does  not  seem  impossible  that  this 
sum  should  be  specially  subscribed  for  the  purpose,  and  your  Committee 
remit  to  the  Meeting  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

"  In  common  with  the  entire  Nation,  this  Association  rejoices  in  the 
restored  health  of  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  recovery 
of  His  Boyal  Highness  must  be  particularly  satisfactory  to  the  Members  of 
an  Association  which  he  has  honoured  by  becoming  its  Patron -in- Chief. 

"  The  loss  to  Irish  Archaeology  in  general,  as  well  as  to  your  Associa- 
tion in  particular,  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  To  a  sound  judgment  and  deep  knowledge  of  Irish  Archae- 
ology, that  nobleman  added  an  unflagging  zeal  for  the  Btudy  and  preserva- 
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tion  of  our  national  antiquities.  His  position  and  means  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  indulging  these  tastes  to  the  full,  and  it  is  believed  that  his 
death  has  deprived  us  of  a  grand  and  comprehensive  work  on  Ancient  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  to  amass  materials  for  which  he  had  devoted 
the  labours  of  many  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  competent  and 
kindly  hand1  may  be  found  to  take  up  the  work  at  the  point  where  its 
progress  has  been  so  unfortunately  arrested. 

"In  the  Hon.  Justice  George,  The  O'Donovan,  and  the  Eev.  John 
Greene,  P.  P.  Skerries,  the  Association  has  been  also  deprived  by  death  of 
zealous  and  long-tried  friends. 

"In  conclusion,  your  Committee  trust  that  all  Members  will  bear  in 
mind  that  in  dependence  on  their  honour  the  4  Journal '  of  the  Society  is 
now  placed  in  the  printer's  and  engraver's  hands  at  the  commencement  of 
each  year.  Subscriptions  should,  therefore,  be  paid  in  as  soon  after  the 
first  of  January  as  possible.  By  the  rules  they  are  due  in  advance;  and 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  very  existence,  not  to  say  the  usefulness,  of  the 
Association,  depends  on  the  Members  recollecting  that  your  Treasurer  is 
personally  liable  for  the  outlay  in  the  first  instance,  and  on  their  carrying 
out  their  part  of  the  compact  without  waiting,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to 
be  reminded  over  and  over  again  of  their  debt  of  honour." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Patrick  Watters,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bracken,  C.I.,  the  Report  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Committee,  respecting  the 
Museum  and  Library,  was  then  discussed. 

"Mr.  Graves  pointed  out  how  desirable  it  would  be  to 
have  such  arrangements  made  as  would  render  the  Library 
and  Museum  of  permanent  usefulness.  Even  supposing 
that  their  Association  at  any  future  time  ceased  to  exist,  the 
Museum  and  Library  need  not  die  with  it,  if  arrangements 
were  made  to  secure  their  permanence.  To  do  this,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  means  of  displaying  the  collec- 
tion in  the  Museum  to  better  advantage  than  at  present,  to 
have  a  suitable  remuneration  provided  for  a  competent 
person  to  be  present  on  such  days  as  might  be  arranged 
for  its  being  open  to  public  inspection,  and  for  the  bind- 
ing and  suitable  casing  of  the  books.  They  had  a  large 
collection  of  the  Transactions  of  kindred  Societies,  which 
money  could  not  buy  in  the  market,  but  which  were  pre- 


1  The  Will  of  Lord  Dunraven  has  been  Stokes  has  been  left  his  Lordship's  literary 
made  public  since  the  Eeport  was  read,  executor,  with  a  bequest  to  enable  her  to 
and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  Miss     complete  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 
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seated  to  them  by  various  learned  Societies  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  exchange  for  their  own  publications.  These  all 
required  binding.  There  were  also  a  great  many  works  of 
general  literature,  presented  by  the  various  authors  and 
others,  which  required  to  be  catalogued.  These  collections 
were  placed  in  Kilkenny,  as  being  the  centre  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  but  they  were  not  available  to  the  large  mass  of 
the  Members,  who  resided  elsewhere,  and  therefore  it  was 
that  the  Committee  thought  that  aid  in  their  arrangement 
and  preservation  should  be  invited  in  the  locality,  outside 
the  Society's  limits,  so  as  that  the  general  local  public 
might  have  the  advantage  of  them.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  general  body  of  the  Members  to  take  from  the  Asso- 
ciation's funds  the  amount  necessary  to  be  expended  on  the 
Museum  and  Library  to  make  it  what  the  Committee 
desired,  because  the  funds  ought  to  be  expended  in  making 
the  publications  of  the  Society  as  valuable  as  possible,  that 
being  the  only  real  return  which  could  be  given  for  their 
subscriptions  to  the  great  number  of  Fellows  and  Members 
residing  at  a  distance  from  Kilkenny,  and  very  few  of  whom 
would  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Museum, 
or  taking  any  benefit  from  the  Library. 

Mr.  Bracken  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  they  were  not 
able  to  have  the  Museum  and  Library  better  arranged. 
Strangers  coming  to  visit  them  seemed  disappointed,  having 
imagined  that  the  Association  would  have  been  able  to 
make  a  better  appearance  in  these  matters.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Graves  had  fully  accounted  for  their  not  being  able  to  do 
so.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Library  and  Mu- 
seum was  in  the  locality,  and  the  locality  ought  to  avail 
itself  of  it  fully,  when  the  opportunity  was  offered  by  the 
Committee. 

Dr.  Martin  thought  it  would  not  be  right  to  let  things 
go  on  as  they  were.  It  would  be  well  to  take  action  at 
once,  and  see  if  the  locality  would  be  willing  to  contribute 
to  maintain  an  institution  calculated  to  be  of  much  local 
benefit. 

Mr.  Bracken  suggested  that  the  Corporation  of  Kil- 
kenny might  do  something  towards  making  the  Museum 
and  Library  permanent  local  institutions. 

The  Mayor  said,  so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned, 
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he  would  be  happy  to  do  anything  in  his  power,  in  the 
Corporation,  to  aid  in  attaining  the  object  proposed,  and 
he  hoped  he  would  be  successful ;  but  he  could,  of  course, 
only  speak  as  an  individual  member  of  that  body. 

Mr.  Graves  observed  that  the  Corporation  had  been 
very  kind  to  the  Association,  having  given  it,  freely  and 
generously,  a  place  of  meeting,  and  a  place  for  keeping  its 
collections,  whilst  it  was  a  young  and  struggling  Society. 
He  did  not  think  the  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  Corpo- 
ration in  the  first  instance.  It  should  be  made  to  the 
County  and  City  ;  and  if  they  responded,  as  he  hoped  they 
would,  then  the  Corporation  would  be  applied  to,  to  assist 
in  giving  permanency  to  an  institution  which  would  be  of 
local  importance. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Deverell  apprehended  that  the  change 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Association  might  be  injurious  to 
it  in  making  the  arrangement  suggested.  Kilkenny  people 
would  say,  "  Why  not  have  let  it  remain  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society?" 

Mr.  Graves  considered  that,  if  any  one  put  forward 
such  a  plea,  the  answer  was  obvious — there  is  now  the 
opportunity  of  having  a  Kilkenny  Library  and  Museum. 
The  change  in  the  name  of  the  Society  was  a  necessary  one, 
when  the  great  body  of  the  subscribers  were  not  connected 
with  Kilkenny.  It  was  a  change  which  did  great  good  as 
regarded  the  general  objects  for  which  the  Society  was 
founded,  as  the  more  provincial  name  had  prevented  many 
from  joining  it  who  had  since  entered  its  ranks.  But,  as 
he  had  said  before,  those  living  at  a  distance,  who  formed 
the  great  body  of  the  Association,  could  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  Museum  and  Library,  which  were  essentially  local 
institutions,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Association  would 
gladly  enter  into  any  arrangements  with  local  bodies  or 
individuals  who  would  aid  in  making  the  institution  of 
greater  benefit,  and  permanent  usefulness  in  the  locality. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Vignoles, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin,  the  following  resolution, 
drawn  up  by  the  Chairman,  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  Resolved — That,  in  order  to  improve  the  Museum  and 
Library  of  the  Society,  and  to  render  it  more  interesting  to 
the  public,  subscriptions  be  requested  from  the  gentry  of 
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the  County  and  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny  for  the  purpose  ; 
particularly  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  open 
the  institution  to  the  public.  Also,  that  a  Sub-committee 
be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements." 

It  was  arranged  that  a  Sub-committee,  consisting  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Graves,  and  Messrs.  Prim,  Robertson,  and  J.  L.  Ryan, 
be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  of  the  forego- 
ing resolution. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ryan,  seconded  by  Dr.  James, 
the  committee  and  officers  of  last  year  were  re-elected  for 
the  ensuing  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Graves,  as  Treasurer,  brought  up  the  accounts  for 
the  past  year,  which  it  was  resolved  that  Dr.  Fitzsimons  and 
Mr.  Robertson  should  be  requested  to  audit,  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Treasurer  reported  favourably  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Association,  but  warned  them  that  they 
were  not  to  consider  the  large  balance  appearing  in  favour 
of  the  Association  as  being  available  for  future  operations. 
They  were  still  in  arrear  as  to  the  printing  of  their  "  Jour- 
nal," and  when  the  expense  of  bringing  up  their  arrears 
shall  have  been  taken  out  of  the  balance  in  hands,  it  would 
reduce  it  considerably.  Still,  it  would  leave  them  in  a 
very  fair  financial  position. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Association  were  ad- 
mitted to  Fellowship  : — 

The  Yery  Rev.  F.  Metcalf  Watson,  A.  M.,  Dean  of 
Leighlin  ;  and  Barry  Delaney,  M.D. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  Adare  Manor  ; 
the  Rev.  W.  Henry  Fraser,  A.B.,  Kilkenny  ;  and  Louis 
Daniel,  Valetta,  Zion-road,  Rathgar,  Dublin  :  proposed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Graves. 

John  Lloyd,  J.  P.,  Gloster,  Roscrea:  proposed  by  Cap- 
tain Colclough. 

George  Reade,  J.  P.,  Birchfield,  Kilkenny  :  proposed 
by  Mr.  Prim. 

William  Irvine,  Ho  wick,  N.B. :  proposed  by  Maurice 
Lenihan,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
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John  Martin,  Drumclone  Mills,  Lisbellaw  ;  and  W.  J. 
Lemon,  Enniskillen  :  proposed  by  W.  F.  Wakeman. 

Andrew  Gibb,  F.  S.A.,  Scot.,  Aberdeen  ;  and  Alexan- 
der Menzies,  Parochial  Schoolmaster,  Tealing,  Forfarshire  : 
proposed  by  A.  Jervise. 

Folliott  Barton,  C.  E.,  Bundoran,  county  Donegal :  pro- 
posed by  Charles  Richardson. 

William  Moore,  Snugboro'  House,  Bandon-road,  Cork: 
proposed  by  J.  S.  Sloane. 

The  following  presentations  were  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors  : — 

"Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,"  new  series,  Yol.  XI.  :  presented  by  the 
Society. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society,"  for  the  year  1870  :  presented  by 
the  Society. 

"The  Archaeological  Journal,  published  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  No.  110  :  presented  by  the  Institute. 

"  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,"  October,  .1871  :  presented 
by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 

"  Aarboger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historie,  Ud- 
givne  af  det  KongeligeNordiske  Oldscrift-Selskab,"  Parts  2 
to  4,  1870  ;  Part  1,  1871  :  presented  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquaries. 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution"  for  1869  ;  and  "  Congressional  Direc- 
tory of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America     presented  by  the  Institution. 

Collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Minnesota, 
Vol.  II.,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  and  Vol.  III.,  Part  1  ;  and 
"  Annual  Report"  for  1870  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  Symbols  ad  Historiarn  Antiquiorem  rerum  Norve- 
gicarum. — 1,  Breve  Chronicon  Norvegiae.  2,  Genealogia 
Comitum  Orcadensium.  3,  Catalogus  Regum  Norvegiae  f 
"  Die  Altnorwegische  Landwirthscaft  dargestellt."  Norske 
Vaagtlodder  fra  Fjorteende  Aarhundrede  4<  De  Prisca  Re 
Monetaria  Norvegiae,  et  de  numis  aliquot  et  ornamentis,  in 
Norvegia  repertis     also  twelve  pamphlets  on  various  sub- 

4th  ser.,  vol.  ii.  B 
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jects  :  presented  by  the  Royal  University  of  Norway,  at 
Christiana. 

"  An  Essay  on  the  Druids,  the  Ancient  Churches,  and 
the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,"  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Smiddy  :  presented  by  the  Author. 

"The  Builder,"  Nos.  1444-1510, inclusive:  presented 
by  the  Publisher. 

"The  Irish  Builder,"  Nos.  259-290,  inclusive:  pre- 
sented by  the  Publisher. 

Dr.  Aquilla  Smith,  having  examined  the  tokens  pre- 
sented at  last  meeting  (see  p.  569,  supra)  by  Mr.  Wake- 
man,  sent  the  ensuing  description  of  them: — 

"No.  I.  Obv.  aldridge  .  sadler  .  or  =  sheaf  of  wheat. 

Obv.   ATHLONE  .  BAKEB  =  A  E. 

I 

This  is  a  variety  of  a  token,  issued  by  the  same  person, 
noticed  in  '  Boyne's  Catalogue,'  No.  44. 
No.  2.   Obv.  iames.  Eeid.  Marc  bant.  =  a  bell. 
Rev.  in  .  iNeskilLiN  .  1663.  =  j.  r. 

D 

No.  3.  Obv.  tho.  Flood  nigh  stret.  =  i  . 

Rev.  nvblin.  marchant  .  =  a  winged  female. 
No.  4.  Obv.  iames  .  bration  .  in.  =  a  harp. 

o 

Rev.  0.     .     .      MARCHANT  —  I.  B.  I  . 

No.  4  is  unpublished.  It  may  have  been  issued  at  Omagh. 
Perhaps  the  name  1  Bration  '  could  be  found  in  some  Index." 

The  following  paper  on  some  unrecorded  antiquities 
in  Yar  Connaught  was  contributed  by  George  H.  Kinahan, 
M.  R.  L  A.,  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  for  Connaught : — 

"  To  the  following  antiquities  in  west  Galway  I  would  call  attention, 
as  most  of  them  seem  not  hitherto  to  have  been  noticed. 

"  No.  I.  '  Kitchen-midden.'  This  is  situated  a  little  S.E.  of  the  en- 
trance into  Cashla,  or  Costelloe  Bay ;  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  old 
grave-yard,  the  site,  according  to  O'Flahertie,  of  a  primitive  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Columbkille.  This  heap  is  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  15 
feet  high,  forming  a  flat-topped,  conical  hill.  In  it  the  principal  shells 
appear  to  be  Patella  vulgata  and  Littorina  littora;  however,  as  yet  no  ex- 
ploration of  it,  or  no  opening  into  it,  has  been  made.  Similar  shells  are 
added  to  it  yearly,  as  the  pilgrims  to  St.  Columbkille's  well  frequent  it 
for  cooking  purposes  on  the  patron-days  of  that  saint.  When  we  consider 
the  size  of  the  mound,  and  the  smallncss  of  the  yearly  additions,  we  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  the  number  of  years  it  must  have  taken  to  have 
accumulated,  even  if  the  pilgrims  were  a  hundredfold  more  numerous 
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than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  I  would  suggest  that  an  exploration  of 
it  might  be  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Association. 

"  No.  II.  'Lake  stone-dwelling.'  In  Lough  Hilbert,  Goromna  Island  is 
a  peculiar  structure  somewhat  allied  to  a  crannog,  being  wholly  or  in 
part  an  artificial  island,  but  no  wood  appears  to  have  been  used  in  its  con- 
struction. These  kinds  of  habitations,  for  which  is  proposed  the  name  of 
4  lake  stone-dwellings,'  seem  to  have  been  constructed  entirely  of  stone, 
somewhat  like  a  '  Dun'  or  '  Caber,'  except  that  the  latter  are  always  on 
land,  while  these  are  built  in  lakes  or  turloughs.  Apparently  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  care  taken  in  their  construction,  as  all  the  stone  work 
that  can  be  seen,  both  above  and  below  the  water,  is  regularly  built. 

"  Such  buildings  seem  not  to  have  been  uncommon  in  those  parts  of 
Galway  and  Mayo  where  timber  was  scarce  or  of  small  growth,  as  they 
have  been  observed  in  various  places — some  in  turloughs,  or  winter  lakes, 
a  few  in  Lough  Corrib,  and  one,  the  largest  noted,  in  Lough  Mask.  The 
latter,  Hag's  Castle  (see  Wilde's  '  Lough  Corrib'),  is  a  large,  commodious, 
circular  structure,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Robe  River,  unique  of 
its  kind,  as  the  wall  is  of  great  thickness  and  of  considerable  height;  while 
around  it  there  is  deep  water,  showing,  although  it  may  originally  have 
been  in  part  an  island,  yet  that  the  artificial  work  extends  to  a  consider- 
able depth 

"No.  III.  'Lake  stone-dwelling.'  This  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  and 
was  observed  in  Lough  Bola,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  east  of  the  church 
that  has  lately  been  built  at  Moyrus,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  entrance  into 


Lake  stone-dwelling  in  Lough  Bola. 


Roundstone  Bay.  The  foregoing  sketch  may  give  some  idea  of  its  present 
appearance  and  its  original  structure. 
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"No.  IV.  'Lake  stone- dwelling.'  This  primitive  habitation  was 
noted  in  Lough  Cam,  north  of  Round  stone,  and  two  miles  west  of  Toom- 
beola,  where  the  famous  chieftain,  Beola  by  name,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  buried.  I  may  call  him  famous;  for  although  at  the  present  time  his 
history  is  unknown,  yet  formerly  he  must  have  been  no  mean  personage, 
as  different  legends  about  him  are  still  extant,  while  his  burial-place 
(Toombeola),  a  mountain  (Bennabeola),  a  bay  (Fear-more  Bay),  &c,  record 
his  name  or  prowess. — (Hardiman's  Notes  on  OTlahertie's  '  History  of 
Hiar,  or  West  Connaught.')  This  stronghold,  as  viewed  from  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  has  a  similar  appearance  to  those  previously  mentioned.  None 
of  these,  however,  have  as  yet  been  explored.  All  these  islands  have  an 
aspect  like  a  crannog,  and  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Os- 
munda  regalis,  as  if  that  fern  had  been  extensively  used  by  the  inhabit- 
ants for  bedding,  or  some  such  purpose. 

"  No.  V.  '  Crannog'  ?  In  the  northern  portion  of  Ballinafad  Lough, 
which  lies  south  of  Ballinahinch  Lough,  when  the  water  is  low,  a  circle  of 
stones,  with  a  small  island  near  its  centre,  is  visible.  This  is  evidently 
the  remains  of  some  artificial  structure,  probably  either  a  crannog  or  lake 
stone-dwelling. 

"  No.  VI.  'Crannog'?  O'Flahertie,  in  his  '  History,'  mentions  that 
the  ancient  castle  of  the  O'Flaherties  of  Bunowen,  in  Ballinahinch  lake, 
was  built  on  an  artificial  island,  evidently  the  island  from  which  the  lake 
received  its  present  name.  This  seems  to  be  a  crannog,  not  a  lake  stone- 
dwelling,  and  is  mentioned  in  this  list  as  I  cannot  learn  that  it  has  as  yet 
been  explored.  The  original  island  was  probably  constructed,  prior  to  the 
occupation  of  the  county  by  the  O'Flaherties,  by  one  of  the  original  septs. 
The  O'Flaherties,  however,  seem  to  have  erected  the  castle,  while  subse- 
quently, after  their  land  was  confiscated,  the  newer  men  (the  Martins  of 
Drangan)  tried  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  them.  An  exploration  of  this 
island,  and  the  dredging  of  the  lake  in  its  vicinity,  should  afford  interest- 
ing, if  not  valuable  relics. 

"No.  VII.  '  Gallan.'  A  remarkable,  tall,  standing  stone,  called,  on  the 
Ordnance  map,  '  Leagaun,'  was  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  north 
shore  of  Streamstown  Bay,  and  about  miles  W.N.W.  of  Streamstown 
House.  No  legend  about  it  seems  to  exist,  but  the  townland  in  which  it 
is  situated  is  named  after  it. 

"  No.  VIII.  '  Gallans.'  These  are  remarkable  objects  on  the  round  hill 
a  little  N.E.  of  Streamstown  House.  These  are  probably  part  of  a  series  of 
monuments,  or  perhaps  the  remains  of  some  sort  of  megalithic  structure, 
such  as  a  1  pillar  dwelling,'  or  the  like.  On  the  Ordnance  map  they  are 
named  '  Clogahlegaun.' 

"  No.  IX.  'Fosleac,  or  flag-dwelling.'  This  primitive  dwelling  was 
noted  near  the  hamlet  called  Drumgaroe,  to  the  N.N. E.  of  Streamstown 
House.  It  is  about  twenty-three  feet  long  and  six  wide,  and  consisted  of 
two  chambers,  one  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  the  other  ten  feet. 
The  door  between  the  chambers  was  very  narrow,  being  only  one  foot 
wide,  while  in  the  north  wall  of  the  west  chamber  is  an  opening  one 
foot  three  inches  wide.  Part  of  the  upright  flags  forming  the  wall  of  the 
east  chamber,  as  also  the  covering  flags  of  both  chambers,  have  been 
removed;  while  farther  east,  as  represented  in  the  figure  or  ground  plan, 
are  detached  standing  flags,  apparently  ancient,  and  a  portion  of  some  sort 
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of  structure,  perhaps  an  enclosure  outside  the  entrance  to  the  habita- 
tion. 


Fosleac  at  Drumgaroe. 


"  No.  X.  '  Fosleac'  A  ruin  of  one  of  these  structures  in  the  townland 
of  Moveelan,  and  about  one  mile  E.S.E.  ofKylemore  Castle. 

"  In  former  reports  laid  before  the  Association  I  have  described  similar 
structures  to  these  flag-dwellings  in  various  places  in  this  county.  We 
may,  therefore,  conjecture  that  in  ancient  times  they  were  not  un- 
common. 

"No.  XI.  'Kitchen  midden'  on  Omey  Island.  This  has  been  pre- 
viously recorded  and  described  by  your  associate,  H.  Leonard,  F.R.G.S.I., 
in  the  pages  of  the  '  Geological  Magazine.'  I  mention  it,  it  being  as  yet 
unexplored. 

"  In  laying  this  report  before  the  Associates,  I  have,  with  regret,  to 
beg  that  the  Association  will  accept  my  resignation  of  the  post  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  hold  under  it,  as  my  sojourn  in  Connaught  has  now 
terminated — official  duties  calling  me  elsewhere." 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Shearman,  Curate  of  Howth,  Co. 
Dublin,  sent  the  following  paper  on  the  "  Discovery  of 
Carlovingian  Coins  at  Mullaboden,  Ballymore  Eustace. 

"  In  the  first  week  of  March,  1871,  some  excavations  were  made  in  the 
pleasure-grounds  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  at  Mullaboden,  county 
Kildare.  During  the  operations,  some  graves,  made  after  the  fashion  of  pagan 
kistvaens,  were  discovered,  the  sides  and  ends  being  built  of  uncemented 
stones,  &c.  In  these  were  found,  with  the  coins,  human  remains,  a  flint 
hatchet  or  arrow-head,  and  a  small  bronze  pin,  with  a  ring  at  the  top,  in 
the  usual  style  of  these  articles.  This  pin,  which  I  have  seen,  is  not  of  a 
very  artistic  character.  The  arrow-head,  which  I  did  not  see,  is  rather  an 
unusual  article  to  be  found  with  the  remains  of  a  more  recent  date.  It  may 
not  have  been  originally  placed  with  the  pin  and  coins.  Its  being  found  with 
them  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  that  at  Mullaboden  there  were 
remains  of  a  more  ancient  period  than  that  connected  with  the  deposition 
of  the  coins  and  pin.  Even  Christian  burials  were  sometimes  made  in  pagan 
tumuli.  A  curious  instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  the  1  Annals  of  Lough 
Ce,'  edited  by  William  M.  Hennessey,  Esq.  : — '  A.  D.  1581  :  Brian  Caech 
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O'Coinnegain,  an  eminent  cleric,  and  keeper  of  a  general  house  of  guests, 
died;  and  the  place  of  sepulture  which  he  selected  for  himself  was,  i.e.,  to 
be  buried  at  the  mound  of  Baile-an-tobair,'  &c,  &c.  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  anything  of  the  ancient  history  of  this  locality  ;  but  as  it  lies 
near  one  of  the  great  fords  or  passes  over  the  River  Lifley,  these  coins  may 
have  been  deposited  in  the  graves  of  the  Danes  who  fell  in  some  local  con- 
flict, of  which  the  historical  details  are  either  lost,  or  not  as  jet  identified 
— if,  indeed,  they  were  ever  recorded.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  even  in 
our  own  times,  small  coins  are  cast  into  the  new-made  grave  when  the 
coffin  is  deposited  in  it,  in  some  localities,  by  our  own  countrymen,  as  also 
by  the  Scotch,  who  seem  to  have  received  that  custom  from  the  Scandi- 
navians. Within  the  last  two  years,  at  the  funeral  of  a  fisherman  from  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  who  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  the  old  collegiate  church 
of  Howth,  his  countrymen  carried  out  the  above-named  custom,  which 
evidently  reaches  back  to  the  time  of  paganism,  and  which  was,  most 
probably,  in  vogue  with  the  Danes  who  infested  these  shores  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries.  In  the  year  999  the  Danes  of  Leinster  got  a  signal 
defeat  at  Glenmama,  on  the  boundaries  of  the  parishes  of  Dunlavan,  Cry- 
help,  and  Tubber,  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Mullaboden.  They 
were  pursued  by  the  victorious  Brian  and  Maelsechlan  from  Glenmama  to 
the  Liffey.  A  party  of  the  Danes  fled  from  the  scene  of  defeat  through 
Glenvegiha,  and  some  of  them  were,  it  is  said,  engulphed  in  a  quagmire 
at  Moinavantry,  in  the  direction  of  Mullaboden.  Some  of  them  crossed 
the  ford  at  '  the  Brook  of  Dunode,'  which  debouches  into  the  Liffey 
(vide  Dr.  Todd's  '  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gall,'  Introduction, 
p.  cxliv.,  note  3).  However  this  may  be,  it  is  useless  to  speculate  fur- 
ther in  the  absence  of  more  definite  information.  As  far  as  I  could  learn, 
eleven  silver  coins  were  found.  It  is  probable  that  a  greater  number  were 
got,  but  those  who  discovered  them  most  likely  kept  their  own  secret,  as 
the  '  crock  of  money  '  was  much  spoken  of  among  the  people.  Of  these 
eleven,  I  have  three  coins.  Mr.  Henry  Copeland,  of  Ballymore  Eustace, 
who  has  kindly  recorded  for  me  the  information  I  here  give,  has  five.  The 
others,  which  I  have  not  seen,  were  given  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  one  to  Mr. 
Latouche,  of  Harristown.  The  impressions  of  these  coins,  taken  in  tinfoil, 
which  accompany  this  paper,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  them  than  can  be 
had  from  any  written  description.  They  are  made  from  the  originals,  and 
are,  consequently,  fac-similes  : — 

"  1. — No.  1  weighs  29  grains.  Obverse:  Legend,  »J«  carlvs  rex 
FR(ancorum).  Reverse  :  metvllo.  In  the  centre  is  a  kind  of  cross, 
to  the  arms  of  which  are  inosculated  letters,  forming  a  curious  kind  of 
monogram,  reading  krols,  which  stands  for  carolvs.  The  s  is  so 
arranged  as  to  form  the  letter  v  in  one  of  the  loops.  This  is  a  denar  of 
Charlemagne,  who  was  King  of  the  Franks  from  769,  and  Emperor  from 
875-877-  Metullo  is  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  it  was  minted,  which 
was  Melle,  a  city  in.  Poitou.  This  coin  is  described  and  engraved  in 
'  Reichel,'  Vol.  VII.,  No.  102. 

"  2. — No.  2.  A  denar  of  Pipin,  King  of  Aquitaine,  A.  D.  817- 
838.  Obverse :  »J*  pipinvs  rex  eq.  (for  Aquitania?).  Reverse : 
metvllo,  with  a  cross  in  the  centre  like  that  on  the  preceding  coin, 
with  letters  arranged  about  it,  reading  pipinvs.  This  coin  also  weighs 
29  grains,  is  rare,  and  is  to  be  found  described  in  i  Le  Blanc  Mon.  de 
France,'  p.  105,  fig.  3. 
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"3. — No.  3  weighs  29  grains;  is  a  denar  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire. 
Obverse :  »J«  hlydovyicvs  iMp(erator).    Reverse  has  the  name  of  the 
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place  of  issue,  and  reads,        •      in  two  lines,  with  a  pellet  over  the  v. 

It  was  struck  at  Melle,  in  Poitou.  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  or  '  the  Pious/ 
reigned  from  A.  D.  814-840. 

"  4. — No.  4  weighs  29  grains.  Denar  of  the  time  of  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire, A.D.  814-840.  Obverse:  »f*  hlvdovvicvs  imp.  Reverse:  »J* 
xpistiaista  religio.  In  the  centre  is  the  faQade  of  a  basilica  in  the 
classical  style,  with  a  small  cross  patee  at  each  side.  There  is  also  one 
in  the  space  between  the  pillars  supporting  the  pediment.  The  style  in 
which  this  coin  is  struck  is  much  bolder  than  No.  5,  which  is  the  poorest 
in  execution  of  the  whole  find. 

"  5. — No.  5.  Weight,  29  grains.  Obverse  :  The  same  as  No.  4.  The 
letters  are  more  attenuated.  In  centre  is  a  cross,  with  pellets  in  each 
angle.  Reverse  :  The  same  legend  as  preceding  coin,  with  a  basilica  in 
the  centre,  with  a  cross  between  the  pillars.  There  are  no  crosses  at  the 
sides.    This  is  also  a  denar  of  the  time  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  814-840. 

"  These  coins  represent  the  varieties  which  came  under  my  observation. 
The  three  others  were,  I  have  learned,  of  the  same  description.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  find  of  Carlovingian  coins  in  Ireland.  A  gold  coin  of 
the  Merovingian  dynasty,  found  near  Maryborough,  Queen's  County, 
is  engraved  in  Vol.  IV.,  page  246,  of  our  'Journal.'  A  considerable 
number  of  the  coins  of  Charles  the  Bald,  A.D.  857-877,  were  found  in 
England,  with  Anglo-Saxon  coins  of  the  same  period.  They  most  probably 
formed  part  of  the  dower  of  the  Princess  Judith,  wife  of  Ethelred  I.,  King 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  866-871.  These  coins  may  have  reached  this 
country  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce,  and  circulated  through 
the  Danish  and  native  population ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  curious  fact, 
that  donations  for  charitable  purposes  were  sent  to  Ireland  by  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne.  In  the  epistle  of  the  famous  Alcuin  to  Colgu  '  the  Wise,' 
the  Lector  or  Moderator  of  Olonmacnois,  who  died,  according  to  the 
annals  of  that  celebrated  monastery,  A.  D.  791,  he  writes: — '  Misi  quoque 
quinquaginta  siclos  fratribus  de  eleemosyna  Caroli  Regis  (obsecro  ut  pro  eo 
oretis)  et  de  mea  eleemosyna  quinquaginta  siclos:  et  australes  fratres  Bal- 
thuminega  triginta  siclos  de  eleemosyna  Regis  et  triginta  de  eleemosyna 
mea  et  viginti  siclos  de  eleemosyna  PatrisfamiliaB  Ariedaa  et  viginti  de 
eleemosyna  mea  et  per  singulos  anachoretas  tres  siclos  de  puro  argento, 
ut  illi  omnes  orent  pro  me  et  pro  Domino  Rege  Carolo,'  &c,  &c. —  Vide 
Colgan,  *  Acta  SS.,'  p.  379,  xx  Eebruarii.  The  learned  Colgan  tells  us  that 
Colgu  was  of  the  Hy  Dunchada.  He,  unfortunately — or  rather  the  authority 
he  quotes — does  not  say  to  which  of  the  Hy  Dunchada  Colgu  belonged. 
The  territory  of  the  Leinster  Hy-Dunchada  was  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mullaboden.  It  embraced  the  south-west  portion  of  the  county 
Dublin,  and  extended  into  a  part  of  Kildare  and  Wicklow.  The  Ossory 
Hy  Dunchada  branched  off  from  the  parent  stem — the  Dal  Birn  of  Ossory 
— toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  Colgan  suggests  an  identification 
of  Balthuminega  as  in  his  text,  but  in  his  note  printed  Baldhunnega,  with 
either  Kilkenny  or  Acadhboe — both  foundations  of  St.  Canice,  the  patron  of 
Ossory.  He  says  that  an  error  of  transcription  must  have  occurred,  and 
seems  to  think  the  original  spelling  was  Baille-Chunnigh,  which,  if  it  were 
so,  would  indeed  be  of  great  interest  to  the  members  of  our  Association, 
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and  especially  to  those  who  are  natives  of  the  '  faire  citie  '  itself.  As  the 
period  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  is  later  than  either  Colgu  or  Alcuin,  who  died 
May  19,  804,  another  suggestion  occurs  to  me,  which  is,  that  Louis  d'Outre- 
mer,  A.  D.  936,  may  have  been  for  some  time  a  fugitive  in  Ireland  with 
his  mother,  (Elgyfu,  or  Ogiva,  who  fled,  with  her  infant  son,  to  her  father, 
Ethelred,  in  England,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  her  brothers-in  law, 
Carloman  and  Louis,  successively  Emperors  of  the  Franks.  If  it  be  true, 
as  some  writers  say,  that  she  came  to  Ireland,  she  only  acted  on  the  prece- 
dent given  by  Dagobert  II.,  who  was  tonsured  by  Didon,  Bishop  of  Poic- 
tiers,  by  order  of  Grimoald,  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  who  then  sent  him  into 
exile  in  Scotia.  Irish  traditions  maintain  that  he  was  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  Slane,  on  the  Boyne.  He  returned  to  France  A.  D.  670,  and 
fell  there  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  seven  years  after.  The  annexed 
table  will  show  the  descent  of  the  personages  whose  coins  are  here 
described  : — 

Pepin  le  Bref,  752-768. 
*Charlemagne,  800-814. 


Pepin,  ob.  ante,  814.  *  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  814-840. 

I  I 
*Pepin,  King  of  Acquitaine,  817-839.     Charles  the  Bald,  875-  877. 


Louis,  Emperor,  ob.  882.  Carloman,  Emperor,  ob.  884.  Charles  the  Simple,  884-879. 

I 

Louis  d'Outremer,  936-954." 

Mr.  W.  F.  "Wakeman  supplied  the  following  paper  on 
some  antiquities  of  oak  in  the  possession  of  J.  G.  V.  Porter, 
Esq.,  of  Bellisle,  Lisbellaw,  county  Fermanagh  : — 

"  Amongst  the  antiquities  preserved  at  Bellisle,  two  articles  of  especial 
interest  occur.  One  of  these  is  certainly  a  boat ;  and  the  other,  by  ninety- 
and-nine  antiquaries  out  of  a  hundred,  would  be  pronounced  a  boat  also. 
The  appearance  of  this  very  curious  relic  of  a  remote  age  is  truthfully 


Supposed  single-piece  portable  Canoe. 


shown  by  the  accompanying  cut,  which  was  drawn  and  engraved  by  order 
of  Mr.  Porter,  and  kindly  presented  to  our  Association  by  that  gentleman. 
An  illustration  of  a  work  almost  precisely  similar  occurs  in  Mr.  Shirley's 
interesting  account  of  the  Barony  of  Farney.  The  character  of  the  antique 
there  figured  has  never  been  questioned,  nor  would  there  have  been  a  second 
opinion  concerning  the  Bellisle  relic  but  for  the  smallness  of  its  proportions. 
This  boat  (for  thus  I  must  style  the  object  under  consideration),  is 
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in  one  respect  unlike  any  specimen  of  its  class  which  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered, inasmuch  as  it  presents  a  groove  cut  upon  the  interior  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  its  gunwale,  which  was  evident  ly  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  covering,  in  the  style  of  the  canoes  of  the  Grreenlanders.  This  ar- 
rangement was  necessary  to  safety,  owing  to  the  extreme  narrowness  of  tho 
craft.  A  water-tight  compartment,  fore  and  aft,  would  render  a  vessel  like 
this  almost  as  safe  as  one  of  our  modern  outriggers,  which,  by-the-bye,  are 
often  fashioned  on  the  same  plan.  A  boat  of  this  description  would  have 
been  very  useful  in  the  crannog  days ;  and  would  also  serve  for  the  chase 
of  the  wild  birds  of  a  lake  or  river.  That  it  was  used  by  a  wandering 
people  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  handles  projecting  from  the  remain- 
ing end  would  prove  most  useful  when  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
remove  from  one  sheet  of  water  to  another.  By  some  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  relic  is  not  a  boat,  but  a  kind  of  trough  which  was  used  in  the 
feeding  of  horses  or  cattle;  or  that  it  might,  possibly,  have  been  intended 
as  a  brewing  vat  for  the  manufacture  of  some  kind  of  drink  ;  or  as  a  case 
to  contain  spears,  &c.    Others  have  pronounced  it  a  coffin ! 

"The  known  history  of  this  remarkable  object  is  simply  as  follows. 
About  one  mile  and  a-half  from  Enniskillen  is  the  old  grave-yard  of  Ros- 
sary  (Ros-airthir,  or  '  the  eastern  peninsula'),  within  the  bounds  of  which 
a  church  and  monastery,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain,  once  existed.  Not 
far  from  the  cemetery  is  a  common  country  road,  which,  some  years  ago, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  repair,  and  in  some  measure  to  alter.  Dur- 
ing the  work  thus  undertaken  the  antique  here  figured  was  dug  up. 
It  lay  almost  midway  between  Lough  Erne  and  Rossole,  '  the  promon- 
tory of  the  light,'  which  gives  name  to  a  lough  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, and  connected  with  the  Erne  by  a  small  stream.  The  ground  in 
which  it  was  discovered  is  reported  to  have  been  moory  ;  and  it  lay  not  far 
from  the  surface,  which,  however,  had  been  somewhat  lowered  from  its 
original  or  ancient  level. 

"  The  depth  of  the  boat  is  one  foot ;  its  breadth  at  the  end  remain- 
ing is  one  foot  three  inches ;  the  sides  and  bottom  are  in  general  some- 
what thin ;  but  the  end  is  seven  inches  in  solid  thickness ;  and  from  it, 
on  the  exterior,  project  two  handles  carved  out  of  the  same  block,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  These  handles  are  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  measure  each  six  inches  in  length.  No  doubt  the  difference  in  the 
thickness  of  the  sides  and  end  may  be  accounted  for  and  explained  by 
the  presence  of  the  handles,  which,  to  be  of  any  use  as  lifting  agents, 
should  be  attached  to  timber  somewhat  solid,  There  is  a  hole  in  the 
end,  by  which  the  vessel  could  be  drained  when  necessary.  The  ma- 
terial is  of  the  kind  usually  described  as  'bog  oak.'  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  the  original  length  might  have  been — perhaps  only  one-half 
remains.  It  is  a  squared  and  hollowed  block,  measuring  some  fifteen 
feet  in  length. 

"  The  second  object  to  which  I  have  referred  is  an  unchallenged  boat, 
eight  feet  in  length,  by  one  foot  five  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth.  The 
internal  depth  is  seven  and  one-half  inches;  thickness  of  sides  varying 
from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  three-quarters.  The  whole  presents  very 
much  the  appearance  of  an  elongated  bowl  of  a  table-spoon.  It  differs 
from  any  specimen  of  its  class  figured  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  not  only  in  form,  but  also  in  the  possession  of  one  very  remark- 
able peculiarity — viz.,  a  number  of  holes,  in  sets  of  three,  which  have  been 
4th  ser.,  vol.  ii.  C 
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pierced  through  its  floor  at  almost  regular  intervals.  There  are  three  sets 
of  these  holes,  each  of  which  may  be  described  as  measuring  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  They  cross  the  boat  in  threes,  at  right  angles  with  a  line 
drawn  through  the  middle,  from  end  to  end,  and  probably  indicate  the 
position  of  foot- boards.  The  material  is  oak.  The  discovery  of  this 
cot,  or  boat,  evidently  one  of  the  oldest  kind  which  had  ever  floated  upon 
the  waters  of  the  '  Historic  Erne,'  has  with  it  a  shade  of  the  romantic. 
The  good  screw  steamer  1  Knockninny,'  the  property  of  J.  Gr.  Y.  Porter, 
Esq.,  of  Bellisle,  was  voyaging  upon  the  lough,  which,  at  the  time,  was 
in  high  flood ;  on  ordinary  occasions  in  summer,  the  ship's  course  would 
have  been  somewhat  narrow  and  well  defined,  but,  from  the  height  of  the 
water  it  was  considered  practicable  to  cross  a  certain  'bottom,' — in 
fact  to  make  a  short  cut,  by  which  much  time  in  the  passage  might  be 
saved.  In  the  attempt  the  Knockninny  grounded  on  a  bank  of  alluvium 
arrd  in  doing  so  literally  pressed  her  ancient  sister  into  the  light  of  da  y 
The  prize  was  at  once  secured,  and  is  now  carefulty  kept  at  Bellisle. 
One  other  antique  object  of  wood,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Porter,  is  de- 
serving of  peculiar  attention ;  and  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  it  figured  in  the 
pages  of  this  '  Journal.'  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  yoke  of  a 
Celtic  car,  or  war-chariot  of  the  age  of  our  bronze  celts,  swords,  &c. 
The  so-called  '  trumpet  pattern'  of  the  carving  which  it  exhibits  at  once 
indicates  the  class  of  antiquities  with  which,  in  point  of  time,  this  most 
interesting  remain  should  be  associated." 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  laid  before  the  Meeting  tran- 
scripts from  three  documents  preserved  in  the  Evidence 
Chamber  at  Kilkenny  Castle.  The  first  was  an  original 
letter  from  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  to  Col.  Mathews,  then 
Governor  of  Newry.  It  was  written  on  a  half-sheet 
of  paper,  by  an  amanuensis,  signed  in  autograph  by  Owen 
Roe  himself,  and  sealed  with  his  signet. 

Signet  and  Autograph  of  Owen  Eoe  O'Neill. 

The  fac-simile  of  the  signature  given  in  the  annexed  cut 
showed  that  this  celebrated  leader's  hand  was  more  con- 
versant with  the  sword  than  the  pen.  His  seal,  here  also 
engraved,  displayed  the  arms  of  O'Neill,  and  must  be  looked 
on  as  a  valuable  example  of  the  heraldry  of  Irish  families 
in  the  17th  century.    The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"Worthy  Sr, 

ft  YorB  I  have  receaved  and  doe  make  noe  question  but  the 
reporte  of  our  advanceinge  soe  neere  vnto  yo"  was  welcome  and  gladsome 
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newes  to  you.  Theise  gent"  had  a  view  of  as  many  of  our  Army  as  are 
heere,  though  they  are  not  as  yett  come  together,  but  they  march  after  vs. 
and  I  doe  believe  within  three  daies  they  will  come  in  a  bodye.  I  can 
think  of  noe  Course  in  the  world  whereby  I  could  help  you  with  any  of 
that  supplies  for  the  present,  vntill  the  Creaghts  will  setle  themselves  some 
where,  which  I  hope  they  will  doe  in  their  owne  places  soone,  vntill  then 
I  beseech  you  Excuse 

Yor  affectionate  freinde  & 
From  or  Camp  Servant, 

near  Armagh,  Owen  0  JSTeill. 

this  20th  of  July, 

1644." 
(Addressed) 

"  For  Leftenant  Colonell  Edward 
Mathews  my  very  assured  frend, 
Gouernor  of  the  Garison  of  Neury. 

These." 

The  next  document  was  a  most  curious  one,  being  the 
key  to  the  cipher  used  by  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  when  cor- 
responding with  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  then  command- 
ing for  the  King  in  Ireland  ;  it  was  without  title  or  head- 
ing, but  was  endorsed  "  List  of  Owen  Roes  Sc.,"  which 
must  mean  "  List  of  Owen  Roe's  Scipher": — 


Owen  Eoe  . 

The  marchand  you  know. 

Colonell  McGuir  . 

ye  drouer. 

Colonell  Eichard  ffarrell 

ye  shepert. 

Colonell  ffrancis  ifarrell 

the  scinner. 

Vlster  

Multifernan. 

Sir  Phelim  Eoe 

torner  [or  borner]. 

Phellip  mac  huigh  o  rely 

ye  woolseller. 

Phillip  mc  Moolmore  o  rely  . 

the  tanner. 

Moolmore  o  Eely  . 

ye  weaver. 

Eodger  Moore 

ye  shoomaker. 

Leuis  Moore  . 

ye  cottner. 

Dillone        .       .       .  . 

3. 

D  atone  . 

4. 

Nugente  . 

5. 

Tuite  . 

6. 

Your  own  self 

7. 

Sr  Lucke  fitzgarret 

8. 

The  Sherref  . 

9. 

lord  of  West  meathe 

10. 

Countie  of  Cauan  . 

in  or  of  bridge-street. 

Countie  of  Lonford 

in  or  of  Castle-street. 

Countie  of  Westmeath  . 

in  or  of  Thomas-street. 

Kilkeny  . 

in  or  of  Sheep-street. 

Monster  . 

in  or  of  high-street. 

horses  . 

of  sheepe. 

of  foot  souldiers  . 

of  Spanis  Iron. 
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a  mile 
a  1000 
a  200 
Artillerie 
Powder 
well  armed  . 
Ill  armed 
Match 

food  for  Souldier 
(Endorsed) 

"  List  of  Owen  Roes  Sc. 
Ireland  Army." 


long. 

20. 

10. 

good  weight. 
Mader  . 
good  ware, 
bad  stuff. 
Startch. 
lofe  sugar.' 


The  third  document  was  also  in  cipher,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  a  decipher,  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper, 
which  was  found  folded  up  in  the  former  ;  on  the  outside 
fold  was  endorsed  "The  List,  1644": — 

"  A  List  of  those  y*  Profer  their  services  to  104. 
44-  54-  1-  50-  310-  with  three  Regimts  consisting  of  2000  men,  all  arm'd. 
331  with  a  Regiment  of  1000  men  all  arm'd. 

65-  45-  18-  1-  66-  25-45-  47- 65  2- with  a  Regim*  of  1500  halfe-armed. 
57*  30-  64-  34-  32  1-  66-  11-  3*  121-  65-  46-  60-  22-  69'  wth  a  Regim'  of 
1000  all  arm'd. 

3  34-  24-  28-  74-  50-  41  •  4-  78*  with  a  Regim1  of  1000  all  armed. 
57-  31-  64-  31-  15-  25-  V  60-  6-  33-  27'  28-  46-  50-  athousand  all  armed. 
30- 16-  26-  4-  54-  26-  14-  11*  7*  46-  50'  3-  24-  a  thousand  but  200  armed. 
39-  77'  18-  40-  25-  16-  12-  37'  38-  1-  30*  40-  47-  11-  33-  65-  28-  1*  82- 
1500  halfe  armed. 

79-  46-  66-  27-  14-  19   40'  44-  13-  64-  32-  14-  50'  a  thousand  halfe 
armed. 

Res'ves  many  more  wch  because  unarmed  I  forbeare  to  tell  of. 
I  have  seene  the  Engagement  of  some  of  the  Principall  in  this  List 
Bent  me  by  310  vnder  their  own  hands." 

(Decipher  folded  in  the  above.) 

"  A  List  of  those  yt  Profer  their  Servace  to  Antrim  Earle. 
Owen  O  JNTeale  with  three  Regiments  consisting  of  3000  men,  all  armed. 
Collonell  Preston  with  a  Regiment  of  1000  men  all  armed. 
Roger  Moore  with  a  Regiment  of  1500  half  armed. 
Sr  Pierce  Crosby  with  one  Regiment  of  1000  all  armed. 
Collonell  Plunkett  with  a  Regiment  of  1000  all  armed. 
Sr  James  Dillon  a  thousand  all  armed. 
James  MacDonell  a  thousand,  but  200  armed. 
Hugh  Mac  Pheib  o  cirle  [?  0  Byrne,  J.  G.]  1500,  halfe  armed. 
Torlogh  o  Corian  [?  0  Brian,  J.  G.]  a  thousand  halfe  armed, 
besides  many  men,  &c. 

Engagemen*'  of  some  of  the  Principall  sent  by  Daniel  o  Neile.'' 
(Endorsed)     "The  List,  1644." 
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The  following  observations,  kindly  communicated  to 
him  by  his  friend  J.  P.  Prendergast,  Barrister-at-law,  would 
serve,  Mr.  Graves  said,  to  throw  light  on  the  three  fore- 
going historical  documents: — 

"  The  taking  of  Bristol,  on  24th  July,  1643,  by  Prince  Rupert,  was 
a  period  of  triumph  for  the  King  and  of  terror  for  the  Parliament.  On  15th 
September,  1643,  the  King  further  alarmed  the  Parliament  by  concluding 
a  cessation  of  arms  with  the  Confederate  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  it  was 
only  preliminary  to  disengaging  his  army  from  service  in  Ireland,  and 
bringing  it  to  his  aid  in  England.  The  Parliament  thereupon  passed  an 
ordinance  forbidding  any  quarter  to  be  given  to  any  soldiers  of  the  King's 
Irish  army  taken  prisoners  of  war ;  and  they  at  the  same  time  sent  Sir 
Harry  Vane  to  the  Scots  for  help,  which  the  Scots  granted  on  condition  of 
the  Parliament's  taking  the  Covenant  (as  they  did  on  25th  September, 
1643,  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  throughout  the  kingdom) ; 
and  in  January,  1644,  their  army  passed  the  Tweed  (for  the  second  time), 
in  frost  and  snow.  This  reinforcement  of  his  enemies  made  the  King 
extremely  urgent  with  Ormonde  to  send  him  aids  out  of  Ireland.  Regi- 
ments of  his  standing  army  were  sent  by  way  of  North  "Wales  and  Bristol. 
Some  of  the  transports  for  the  latter  port  being  taken  by  Parliament  ships, 
the  soldiers  were  thrown  overboard  and  drowned,  pursuant  to  the  ordi- 
nance for  no  quarter. 

"  But,  besides  bringing  his  forces  into  England,  the  King  had  engaged 
the  Marquis  of  Antrim  to  carry  ten  thousand  men  out  of  Ireland  into  Scot- 
land, to  aid  Montrose.  These  troops  Antrim  expected  to  receive  from 
the  Confederate  Catholics.  The  King  was  at  one  time  very  anxious  that 
Ormonde  should  openly  adopt  the  Confederates'  offers  of  forces  to  him,  to 
be  under  his  (Ormonde's)  command;  but  Ormonde  would  not  consent  to 
this;  and,  finally,  it  was  thought  better  for  the  King's  interest  to  keep  the 
main  body  of  the  Confederate  army  in  Ireland  (as  it  kept  the  Scots,  under 
Monro  in  Ulster,  from  returning  to  Scotland),  and  only  sixteen  hundred 
of  Antrim's  own  followers  embarked  for  Scotland,  and  joined  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose,  who,  by  this  reinforcement,  was  enabled  to  take  the  field,  and 
by  the  valour  of  these  Irish  troops  to  win  a  series  of  wonderful  victories 
for  two  years  together ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  the  Covenanters  from 
sending  any  further  supplies  of  men  into  England,  but  obliging  them  to 
recall  some  of  their  forces  thence  to  defend  themselves  at  home. 

"  The  letter  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  and  the  List  of  Commanders  and 
their  Regiments  that  proffered  their  services  to  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  negotiation  when  the  Marquis  of  Antrim  was  about 
getting  10,000  men  of  the  Confederate  army  to  embark  under  his  com- 
mand for  Scotland. 

"Daniel  O'Neill  was  sent  over  by  the  King,  in  company  with  the 
Marquis  of  Antrim,  to  the  Confederate  Government  at  Kilkenny,  to  obtain 
these  Irish  forces  for  the  King's  service  in  Scotland.  This  is  enough  to  ex- 
plain the  '  List  of  Owen  Roe's  Scipher'  and  the  '  List  of  those  y1  Profer  their 
services  to  104.'  The  following  remarks  will  explain  the  circumstances 
and  import  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill's  letter  to  Colonel  Edmund  (Edward 
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was  a  mistake  of  O'Neill's)  Mathew.  While  these  negotiations  with  the  Con- 
federate Catholics  were  pending,  the  Scots  under  Munro  surprised  Belfast. 
Their  head- quarters  were  at  Carrickfergus.  Up  to  the  27th  of  April,  Mon- 
ro had  the  command  only  of  the  Scottish  army,  but  on  that  day  the  Par- 
liament gave  him  a  commission,  under  their  new  Broad  Seal,  to  command 
in  chief  all  the  English,  as  well  as  the  Scotch  forces  in  Ulster.  The  Eng- 
lish officers,  greatly  troubled  about  what  course  they  should  take  in  these 
new  circumstances,  met  to  consider  their  position  in  Belfast,  on  Monday, 
the  13th  of  May.  They  met  in  the  evening,  and,  adjourning  their  consul- 
tation to  the  next  morning,  had  retired  to  their  lodgings,  when  a  soldier  of 
Colonel  Chichester's  regiment,  coming  from  Carrickfergus,  brought  advice 
that  Monro  had  given  orders  for  the  garrison  of  that  place — Colonel  Hume's 
and  other  Scotch  regiments — to  be  ready  to  march  at  two  o'clock  next 
morning  to  Belfast.  The  guards  hereupon  were  strengthened,  and  every 
officer  ordered  upon  duty.  This  being  done,  some  horse  were  sent  as 
scouts  to  make  discoveries,  who,  returning  about  six  in  the  morning,  posi- 
tively affirmed  that  they  had  been  within  three  miles  of  Carrickfergus, 
and  that  the  whole  country  was  clear,  without  a  man  to  be  seen. 

"  Upon  this  advice  the  guards  were  all  discharged,  except  the  ordinary 
watch,  and  the  officers,  who  had  been  all  night  upon  duty,  retired  to  their 
rest.  About  an  hour  after  Monro  was  descried  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
town,  advancing  with  great  speed  towards  one  of  the  gates,  which  (before 
the  drum  could  beat  and  the  garrison  be  drawn  together  to  make  opposi- 
tion) was  opened  to  him  by  a  sergeant  of  Captain  Mac  Adam's  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard  ;  so  thus  he  marched  orderly  through  the  place  till 
he  came  to  the  opposite  or  south  gate  leading  to  Lisnagarvey,  and  then  di- 
rected his  men,  in  several  parties,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  bulwarks, 
cannon,  and  guards.1 

"  The  garrison  was,  in  fact,  betrayed,  the  scouts  having  been  bought 
over  by  Monro. 

"The  following  letter  belongs  to  this  stage  of  the  transactions  : — 

(THE  CONFEDERATE  SUPREME  COUNCIL  TO  ORMONDE.) 

"  'May  30, 1644. 

"  1  My  Lord,— I  write  by  command  of  those  who  have  observed  your 
zeal  to  H.  M.'s  service,  and  your  endeavours  to  preserve  the  kingdom 

since  you  were  intrusted  with  the  Government  of  it  After 

notice  received  from  your  Lordship  that  Belfast  had  been  surprised  by  the 

Scotts,  they  gave  order  for  the  drawing  their  army  into  the  field  the 

vanguard  consisting  of  2,000  foote  and  200  horse — to  Granard,  the  12th 
of  June,  and  the  rest,  being  4,000  foot  and  400  horse,  to  the  same  place, 
the  1st  of  July  next.  The  list  of  the  officers  is  sent,  to  the  end  your  Lord- 
ship (falling  into  consideration  of  the  forces  you  are  able  to  bring  into  the 
field)  may  forecast  what  may  be  expected  to  be  performed  in  this  summer's 
service,  and  what  accommodation  the  army  may  be  supplied  with,  either 
in  their  march,  or  during  the  service  in  the  North. 


1  Carte's  "Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormonde,"  folio,  vol.  i.  p.  1M. 
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*  Dr.  Eennell,  Mr.  John  Walsh,  or  Mr.  Edward  Commerford  will  be 
sent  to  confer  personally  with  his  Excellency. 

(Signed)  '  R.  Belling. 

'  Kilkennee,  this  30th  May,  1644. 
'  For  His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde.' 1 

"  Monro,  having  thus  surprised  Belfast,  took  the  field  soon  after,  at  the 
head  of  the  Scotch  and  English  forces,  and  rendezvoused  at  Armagh  on 
June  30th. 

"  The  Confederates  set  out,  6,000  foot  and  1,000  horse,  under  the  Earl 
of  Castlehaven,  who  was  to  be  joined  by  Owen  O'Neill,  with  4,000  foot 
and  400  horse,  to  oppose  the  Scots.  They  did  not  think  the  Old  Scots, 
or  the  English,  who  were  subject  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  would  march 
against  them,  in  breach  of  the  Cessation,  which  O'Neill  had  observed  so 
religiously  that  when  some  of  the  garrison  of  Enniskillen  made  him  an 
offer  to  betray  the  place  he  would  not  embrace  it,  though  great  prey  had 
been  taken  from  the  Irish  by  that  garrison.  But  these  forces  joining 
Monro,  he  made  up  the  strongest  army  that  had  been  seen  in  Ireland 
during  the  war,  amounting  to  at  least  10,000  foot  and  1^000  horse.  It 
was  unfit,  however,  for  any  great  undertaking,  not  being  furnished  with 
above  three  weeks'  victuals.  Monro  advanced  well  into  the  county  Cavan, 
from  whence  he  sent  parties  into  Westmeath  and  Longford,  which  burnt 
the  country,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the  country-people  that  they  met. 
Lord  Castlehaven  posted  himself  at  Portlester,  and  Monro,  not  being  able 
to  drive  him  thence,  thought  fit  to  return  with  his  forces.2  In  his  way 
home  he  passed  by  Dundalk,  and,  depending  upon  a  party  within  the  place, 
desired  leave  to  pass  through  it  with  his  army,  but  was  refused  passage.  The 
next  day  (July  12th)  he  marched  toNewry.  Colonel  Edmund  Mathew,  to 
whom  General  Owen  Eoe  O'Neill's  letter  is  addressed,  was  commander  of 
the  garrison.  He  had  marched  thither  on  the  surprisal  of  Belfast  by 
Monro,  to  keep  it  secure  for  the  King.  He  was  a  most  gallant  officer. 
His  name  appears  in  the  'List  of  the  Army  of  Ten  Thousand  Men,'  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  as  Lord  General,  raised  by  the  Earl 
of  Strafford's  order,  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  in  April,  1640,  as  com- 
manding a  company  in  Sir  W.  St.  Leger's  Regiment.  It  appears  thus  in 
the  '  Army  List' : — 

"  'Lord  President  of  Mounster's  Regiment  to  be  raised  in  Mounster. 
His  Cullours,  "Watchett  and  White.  Lord  President  of  Mounster,  Coronell. 
Captain  Philip  Weynman,  Lieut.-Coronell.  Captain  Pigott,  Sergeant- 
Major.    Sir  John  Brown,  Captain  Edmund  Mathew,  &c,  Captains.'3 

"He  was  probably  brother  of  George  Mathew,  who  married  Lady  Thur- 
les,  Ormonde's  mother.  It  was  notflattery  of  Ormonde,  but  Major  Matthew's 
real  merits,  that  induced  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,   Sir  Arthur  Hill,  and 


1  "  Carte  Papers,"  vol.  xi.  p.  4.0.  23d,  1640.     (Signed)  Richard  Fansha-sv, 

2  Ibid,  p.  495.  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  War,  and  to  be 

3  A  List  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army.  found  given  in  full  in  the  "  Carte  Papers,'' 
For  my  Lord  of  Ormonde.    Aprill  the  vol.  i.  p.  113. 
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George  Blount  to  address  the  following  letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
at  the  opening  of  the  war  : — 

"  '  Carrickfergus,  4  March,  1641. 

"  1  Right  Honourable, 

'  Your  Lop.  will  understand  by  our  former  letter  that  Mr.  Hill 
was  directed  by  us  to  raise  500  horse,  and  to  make  choice  of  his  officers. 
"Whereupon  he  nominated  Captain  Mathew  for  Serge  ant- Major  of  that 
regiment,  whose  choice  was  so  well  approved  that  we  gave  him  commis- 
sion for  that  employment,  and  in  that,  we  conceive,  we  have  done  him  no 
more  than  he  deserves.  If  our  regiments  here  stand,  we  beseech  your 
Lordship  to  send  him  immediately  back  again.  If  not,  we  humbly  suppli- 
cate your  Lordship  to  take  him  into  your  care. 

'  You  knew  the  gentleman  before  these  troubles  began ;  but,  my 
Lord,  you  know  him  not  now  so  well  as  we  do.  "We  tell  your  Lordship 
nothing  but  truth.  His  carriage  here,  both  in  his  command  of  the  garrison 
at  Belfast  and  in  his  charge  of  horse,  hath  been  such  that  it  deserves  much 
our  commendation,  if  it  were  not  to  your  Lordships,  who  we  know,  he  is 
so  well  known  unto.  But,  my  Lord,  if  by  your  means  he  may  receive 
employment  here  worthy  of  himself,  we  humbly  beseech  your  Lordship  to 
send  him  back  unto  us;  for  a  more  knowing  man  of  this  enemy  and  of  this 
country  will  hardly  be  sent  in  his  place.  All  which,  leaving  to  your 
Lordship's  more  wise  and  grave  consideration,  we  humbly  take  our  leave. 
4  Your  Lordship's 

'  Most  humble  servants, 

'  Aethur  Chichester. 

'Arthur  Hill. 

'  George  Blount.'  1 
"  The  following  is  a  good  proof  of  Colonel  Mathew's  coolness  and 
courage  : — 

(LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  EDMUND  MATHEW  TO  ORMONDE.)2 

"  '  JNTewry,  July  14,  1644. 
"  'Most  Honorable, — This  last  Friday  I  had  intelligence  of  the  Scotts' 
marching  towards  this  town,  who  had  lain  the  night  before  at  Dundalk,  and 
behaved  themselves  very  civilly  towards  that  garrison,  not  attempting  any- 
thing to  the  prejudice  of  that  place,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  fore  troopes  of 
Lisnegarvey,  who  had  the  van  that  day.  But  when  the  General  Major  came 
up  with  the  rest  of  the 'army,  he  drew  up  on  a  hill  before  the  town,  little  more 
than  musket  shot.  Afterwards  he  came  down  himself,  my  Lord  Mont- 
gomery, Major  Rawdon,  and  other  gentlemen  towards  this  town,  who  when 
I  saw  I  commanded  the  gates  to  be  opened,  coming  as  T  conceived  in  a 
peaceable  manner.  And  meeting  him  at  the  parade  where  our  men  were 
drawn  up,  he  demanded  passage  to  march  through  the  town.  I  replied 
and  told  him  there  was  a  highway  road  by  the  town  which  was  as  conve- 
nient as  the  town;  upon  which  he,  in  a  great  rage,  demanded  of  me 
whether  I  durst  deny  him  way  through  his  own  garrison,  attempting  to 
lay  his  hand  to  his  pistol,  and  riding  up  to  the  musketeers  with  his  cane, 
in  a  great  fury,  commanding  them  off  their  duties.  But  presently  I  gave 
order  to  cock  their  matches  and  present.    Captain  Parkins,  being  at  tha 


i  Addressed  ''To  the  R1  Honourable  and 
very  good  Lord  The  Earl  of  Ormonde  and 
Ossory,  Lieutenant-General  of  His  Ma- 
jesty 'a  Army  within  this  Kingdom  of  Ire- 


land, and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Most  Ho- 
nourable Privy  Council." — "  Carte  Papers," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  236. 
* Ibid  ,  vol,  xi.  p.  263. 
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head  of  a  party,  drew  his  sword  and  gave  order  to  fire.  My  gentleman 
was  assuaged  and  very  calm,  desiring  leave  to  march  with  his  artillery 
through  the  town,  by  reason  the  waters  were  so  high  they  could  not  pass 
over.  Presently  I  commanded  the  men  to  return  their  matches,  and 
answered  him  that  I  had  warning  sufficient  of  Belfast ;  neither  would 
I  suffer  either  artillery  or  anything  else  to  come  within  the  gates  as 
long  as  I  was  able  to  defend  myself.  He  still  pressed  the  garrison 
to  belong  to  himself,  being  within  the  province  of  Ulster.  But  I  told  him 
I  was  not  placed  nor  had  it  by  him,  neither  ought  I  to  give  account  to  any 
but  yonr  excellency.  And  for  the  affront  he  so  directly  offered  me  in  my 
command  I  would  not  be  so  rash  as  he,  but  would  give  him  liberty  to  go 
out  as  freely  as  he  came  in.  Then  calling  for  some  beer  drank  two  or 
three  cups  with  him,  and  gave  orders  to  open  the  gates.  Within  an  hour 
after  he  sent  a  drum  and  a  sergeant  to  me  with  this  message,  wishing  me 
and  the  rest  of  our  officers  to  advise  by  the  next  morning  whether  his  men 
might  be  suffered  to  march  through  the  town.  But  to  be  short,  I  told  the 
messenger  that  I  would  not  vary  from  the  answer  the  General-Major  had 
himself  received  of  me.  "  Then,"  saith  he,  "  you  must  hear  the  other  part 
of  my  Lord's  will,"  which  was  that  if  we  would  not  give  him  way  he  would 
force  his  own  way,  and  therefore  bade  us  be  upon  our  guard.  Where- 
upon, having  four  colours,  I  caused  them  to  be  stuck  upon  the  top  of  the 
Castle,  the  church,  our  main  guard,  and  those  places  that  we  thought  to 
defend,  and  manned  the  walls  the  best  we  could,  being  both  officers  and 
soldiers  all  of  one  mind.  Afterwards  he  sent  Sir  James  Montgomery,  my 
Lord  Blayney,  and  other  English  officers  to  persuade  me  to  give  way  for 
him  to  come  through  the  town,  who  courted  me  as  if  he  had  been  to  have 
wooed  Lis  mistress.  I  told  him  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for  we  were  resolved 
to  lose  our  lives  rather  than  hazard  such  an  affront  as  was  formerly  given 
at  Belfast.  All  that  night  we  were  upon  our  guard,  and  expected  the  next 
morning  an  assault.  About  eight  o'clock  they  marched  with  their  bag 
and  baggage  through  the  river,  within  carabine  shot  of  our  trench  ;  went 
very  peaceably  away,  but  threatened  within  a  fortnight  to  bring  artillery 
should  fetch  down  our  colours  off  our  castles.  This  hath  been  the  passage 
between  us,  some  part  whereof  his  bearer,  Mr.  Brackenbury,  was  an  eye- 
witness and  can  testify  to  your  Lordship. 

1  Your  Excellency, 

1  Most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

4  Ed.  Mathew.' 

"  It  was  within  the  same  week  as  this  attempt  of  Monro's  upon  Newry 
that  Owen  Roe  0' JNeill  addressed  his  letter  to  Colonel  Edmund  Mathew,  at  a 
time  when  such  help  as  the  Irish  General  had  to  offer  must  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  a  commander  expecting  the  return  of  his  formidable  enemy. 
These  remarks  are  already  too  long.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say  that  soon 
after  (a.  d.  1645)  the  gallant  Colonel  Mathew  succumbed,  not  to  Monro 
and  the  Scots,  but  to  death,  brought  on  by  his  constant  fatigues  in 
strengthening  Newry  and  his  out  garrisons  of  Greencastle  and  Carlingford, 
and  in  building  blockhouses  on  the  rocks  in  the  mouth  of  Carlingford 
Bay  against  the  ships  of  the  Parliament." 

The  following  papers  were  contributed: — 

4th  ser.  vol.  ii.  D 
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ANCIENT  LAKE  LEGENDS  OF  IRELAND.— NO.  II. 

THE  VISION  OE  CATHAIE  HOR,  KING  OE  LEINSTEE,  AND 
AFTERWARDS  MONARCH  OE  IRELAND,  FOREBODING  THE 
OEIGIN"  OE  LOCH  GARMAN  (WEXFORD  HA  YEN). 

THE  PROSE  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  LECAN  (FOL.  234,  COL.  C,  ET  SEQQ,.)  A  MANUSCRIPT 
OF  THE  ROYAL,  IRISH  ACADEMY,  AND  THE  POEM  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  LEINSTER, 
CLASS  H.  2,  18  :  (FOL.  155,  ET  SEQQ.),  A  MANUSCRIPT  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 

THAN  SLATED  AND  EDITED  BY  J.  o'BEIENE  CROWE,  A.B. 

The  following  Romance  from  the  Dind-senchas  is  now 
printed  for  the  first  time.    The  subject  is  this  : — 

During  the  Feast  of  Temair  (Tara),  in  the  reign  of 
Cathair  Mor — A.  D.  120-123 — while  the  royal  palace  re- 
sounded with  mirth  and  revelry,  a  certain  gentleman, 
named  Garman  Garb,  stole  in  stealthily,  and  carried  away 
the  queen's  diadem.  The  thief  was  pursued  by  Cathair 
and  his  guards,  who  overtook  him  at  the  fountain  Cael- 
rind,  and  drowned  him  there.  To  mark  the  dissatisfaction 
of  Providence  at  this  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality and  order,  the  fountain,  while  Garman  was  being 
plunged  into  it,  burst  forth  and  covered  the  adjoining 
shores  with  its  waters.  This  supernatural  event  was  fore- 
shown  in  a  vision  to  Cathair  Mor,  who  beheld  in  his  sleep 
a  beautiful  "  daughter,"  who  was  pregnant,  and  had  been 
in  that  condition  for  eight  hundred  years.  He  then  saw 
the  daughter  give  birth  to  a  mighty  son.  This  son,  imme- 
diately on  seeing  the  light,  begins  to  contend  against  his 
mother,  who,  in  order  to  escape  him,  was  obliged  to  rush 
right  through  his  centre.  These  are  the  leading  points  in 
the  vision. 

Cathair's  druid,  Bri  mac  Baircheda,  was  ordered  at 
once  into  the  royal  presence  to  explain  this  extraordinary 
vision.  "I  shall  explain  it  for  you,  0  fierce  king,"  says 
the  druid,  "  if  I  am  well  rewarded."  He  then  declares  "  the 
daughter"  to  be  the  River  Slane,  which  would  give  birth  to 
Loch  Garman,  who  would  be  the  mighty  son.    But  as  the 
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whole  matter  is  so  plainly  set  forth  in  the  text  and  trans- 
lation, it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this  point. 
The  vision  portion  of  the  poem  is  very  pretty.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  have  a  little  room  for  embellishment, 
but  I  must  sacrifice  everything  for  a  literal  translation. 

It  is  a  pity  we  cannot  get  this  Dind-senchas  translated 
and  published  in  extenso.  In  it  the  philologer  may  find 
thousands  of  proper  names  of  persons  and  places,  on  which 
to  exercise  his  theories  of  word-building  :  in  it  the  anti- 
quary may  find  authorities  for  certain  theories  on  life  and 
death  in  ancient  Ireland  :  in  it  the  historian  may  find  re- 
cords of  actual  events  unregistered  elsewhere :  while  to  the 
Irish  topographer  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  For  my  part  I  have  done  my  best  hitherto  for 
my  poor  old  Celtic,  and,  if  heaven  spares  me,  I  shall  do 
more. 

Of  the  present  tract  I  have  before  me  three  copies — 
those  of  the  Books  of  Leinster,  Lecan,  and  Balymote.  These 
three  copies  vary  considerably  in  language,  but  in  sub- 
stance are  the  same.  It  would  not  suit  our  "Journal"  to 
give  each  of  these  three  copies,  nor  is  it  necessary  :  I  shall, 
however,  in  cases  of  obscurity,  avail  myself  of  the  aid  of 
one  to  throw  light  on  the  other.  My  reason  for  giving  the 
prose  from  the  Book  of  Lecan  rather  than  from  the  Book 
of  Leinster  is,  because  the  former  is  by  much  the  fuller  : 
and  my  reason  for  setting  aside  the  poem  from  the  Book 
of  Lecan  in  favour  of  that  from  the  Book  of  Leinster  is, 
because  the  language  of  the  latter  is  by  much  the  better. 
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Loch  ^japman  canup  pohainmni^eo  ?  Ni  annpe. 
5a]iman  <5^af  mac  Oeaoai^  poaonochc  ano,  "j  in  can 
poclap  a  peapc  ap  ann  pomeabaio  in  loch  po  chip,  unOe 
loch  ^apman  oicicup  :  -|  cuiup  epac  ppacep  Oea  mac 
Oeoai^,  a  quo  Inbep  Dea  a  cpich  ChualanD. 

Oilicep  :  Loch  J^0!1™011  5anTYlcm  5apk,  mac  ^)0TTla 
Leici,  pobameao  ano  la  Cachaip  ITIop  a  cibpaio  Chael- 
panoa,  ap  ba  he  a  cheo  ainm,  "]  lp  anD  pomebaio  in  loch, 
peip  Uempach  Don  oo^nichi  la  Cachaip  ap  Samain, 
acpi  piam  "j  acpi  lapum,  cen  ^aio  ~]  can  ^uin  Duine  ~j  can 
eiobpuio  -)  ^an  ach^abail  -|  can  ecpaioi  "]  can  aicheaD: 
conaio  ano  popall  ^apman  mmon  oip  mna  Cacaip  lapm 
bich  Done  [p]  lua$  pop  mepce.  TTluplai  ^apman  le  minon 
oip  ~]  muincep  Chachaip  ppip,  copucpao  aip  ac  UibpaiD 


1  Loch  Sa-P™0-11 :  Now  Wexford  Ha- 
ven. Several  of  the  Irish  hays  are  called 
lochs,  either  from  the  notion,  or  the  actual 
fact,  that  these  lochs  were  originally  fresh- 
water lakes  unconnected  with  the  sea ; 
and  I  helieve  that  in  regard  to  some  of 
them,  at  least,  there  is  geological  evidence 
that  such  has  heen  the  case.  In  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Irish  tales  now  remain- 
ing— "  The  Destruction  of  Brudin  da  Der- 
ga" — Mac  Cecht,  the  monarch  Conaire's 
messenger,  is  recorded  to  have  tried  all  the 
chief  waters  in  Ireland,  rivers  and  lakes, 
for  a  drink  for  his  master,  and  among  the 
lakes  is  mentioned  Loch  Foyle.  From  this 
record  it  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  of 
this  tale  helieved  Loch  Foylc  to  have  heen 
a  fresh-water  lake  in  the  first  century, 

2  lnbcp  Dea:  This  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Vartry  Water,  the  "  Ostium  Dea"  of 
the  Rook  of  Armagh,  in  Hi  Garrehon  in 
Wieklow,  famous  for  the  first  landing- 
place  of  St.  Patric  in  Ireland.  For  the 
extent  of  Crich  Cualand  sec  O'Donovan's 
"Book  of  Rights,"  p.  13,  note.  But 
though  (/Donovan  is  severe  upon  modern 
Irish  writ- 1  with  regard  to  "the  situation 
and  extent  of  tlds  territory,"  he  has  him- 
self forgotten  a  verse  in  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster,  wliicli  places  Alh  Cliath  (Dublin)  in 
Crich  Cualand.    The  verse  is  : 


"  O  Cich  Clfac  m  hGpue  mil 
Cop  m  Qc  Cliac  i  Cualamb. 

"  From  Ath  Cliath  in  great  Eret 
To  the  Ath  Cliath  in  Cualu." 

This  Ath  Cliath  in  Eret  is  the  present 
Claregalway  in  the  county  of  Galway,  and 
the  Ath  Claith  in  Cualu  is  Duhlin. 

3  Cael-pmb-:  That  is, "  Narrow-point:" 
opc  Chael-pentxx,  "The  Harhour  of 
arrow-point"  was  the  name  of  Wexford 

in  the  time  of  the  Fir  Bolg  (quatrain  xi.), 
and,  as  stated  here,  its  first  name.  It  was 
afterwards  called  "  Garman"  and  "  Car- 
man," and  hecame  celehrated  as  the  place 
where  the  Kings  of  Leinster  held  their 
games  and  assemblies.  The  bay  of  Cael-rind 
was  called  Ramand;  see  the  quatrain  referred 
to  where  the  rationale  of  the  name  is  given. 

4  Qp  Sam  am  :  That  is  every  year,  not 
every  third  year,  as  corruptly  given  in  the 
text  of  the  poem  (quat.  xiii.).  The  ex- 
pression cac  cpep  bliatma  is  not  good 
Irish,  for  the  genitive  bliatma  being 
feminine,  requires  caca  (not  cac)  the 
feminine  form  of  the  gen.  to  agree  with  it. 
But  if  we  read  caca,  the  metre  is  violated, 
as  the  half-line  woidd  then  have  a  sylla- 
ble too  many.  Again,  we  cannot  read 
bliab-am,  the  accusative  of  time,  because 
bliabain  andpiasla,  next  half  line,  would 
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Loch  Garman1 — whence  has  it  been  named  ?  Not  diffi- 
cult. Garman  the  Grey,  son  of  Dedach,  was  buried  there, 
and,  when  his  grave  was  dug,  it  is  then  the  lake  burst 
forth  along  the  country:  whence  it  is  called  Loch  Garman: 
and  his  brother  was  Dea,  son  of  Dedach,  from  whom  [is 
named]  Inber  Dea2  in  Crich  Cualand. 

Otherwise  :  Loch  Garman,  that  is,  Garman  the  Rough, 
son  of  Boma  Leici,  was  drowned  there  by  Cathair  Mor,  in 
the  Spring  of  Cael-rind,3  for  it  was  its  first  name,  and  it  is 
then  the  lake  burst  forth.  The  feast  of  Temair  also  used 
to  be  made  by  Cathair,  at  Samain,4  three  days  before  it  and 
three  days  after  it,  without  stealing,  and  without  wound- 
ing of  a  person,  and  without  persecution,  and  without 
distress,  and  without  enmity,  and  without  revenge  ;  so 
that  it  is  then  Garman  stole  the  diadem5  of  gold  of  the  wife 
of  Cathair,  after  the  assembly  had  been  drunk.  Garman 
goes  off  with  the  diadem  of  gold,  and  Cathair's  people 


not  agree  in  rhyme.  Doctor  Keating,  as 
transcribed  and  translated  by  Haliday,  and 
quoted  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  "  Antiquities 
of  Tara,"  p.  31,  reads  gach  cpeap  bli  att- 
ain, "  every  third  year  ;"  and  in  the  next 
half-line  piagail,  but  this  last  form  is 
wrong.  In  Zeuss's  "  Gramm.  Celtica"  pia- 
50I  is  a  feminine  a-stem,  and  accordingly 
makes  the  gen.  plural  piagal,  which 
would  not  rhyme  with  either  oliabna  or 
bliabain  :  in  the  later  language  the  word 
is  declined  as  a  fern,  i-stem,  and  thus  pro- 
perly makes  the  gen.  plural  piagla,  as  in 
the  quatrain.  But  again,  we  might  take 
piagla  as  a  gen.  singular,  which  would  be 
quite  classical,  though  as  cepc  is  certainly 
gen.  plural,  it  is  better  to  assume  the  i- de- 
clension. In  order,  then,  to  remove 
linguistic  corruption,  to  reconcile  the 
poem  with  the  prose,  and  to  restore  true 
Irish  history,  read  as  I  have  given — peip 
Gempa  caca  bliabna — "  The  Feast  of 
Temair  every  year."  That  this  is  the  true 
reading  can  be  proved  from  the  most  an- 
cient authority  on  the  subject  now  remain- 
ing. In  the  tract  called  "  The  Conception 
of  Aed  Slane,"  in  Lebor  na  hUidre,  the 
writer  says  :  bd  coiccenn  ban  bo  pe- 
paib  hGpenb  ctaccain  ap  cec  dipb  co 
Cempaig  bo  caoim  peppi  Gempac  ap 
ceo  Samain  :  ap  bd  Mac  bd  c6mcindl 


aipegba  nobtctp  oc  pepaib  hGpenb  .1. 
pep  Cempa  ceca  Samna  (ap  bd  hf 
pibe  Caipc  nan  fienze),  ocup  denac 
Gdilcen  cec  Lugnapaib.  Cec  pmacc, 
immopo,  ocup  cec  pecc  noopcaigcea 
6  pepaib  hGpenb  m  neccap  btb  pin, 
ntlaimcea  a  papu^ub  co  cipeb  6151  na 
bliabna  fin. — "  It  was  common  also  for 
the  men  of  Eriu  to  come  from  every  quar- 
ter to  Temair  (Tara)  to  partake  of  the 
Feast  of  Temair  at  every  Samain  (1st 
Nov.) :  for  the  two  principal  assemblies 
with  the  men  of  Eriu  used  to  be,  namely, 
the  Feast  of  Temair  (for  that  was  the  pasch 
of  the  gentiles),  and  the  assembly  of  Tail  tiu 
every  Lugnasad(  1st  August).  Now,  every 
condition  and  every  law  that  used  to  be  or- 
dained by  the  men  of  Eriu  in  either  of  these — 
the  violation  of  them  used  not  be  dared 
until  the  end  of  that  year  would  come." 

I  have  thought  it  of  importance  to  dis- 
cuss this  question,  the  more  especially  that 
while  some  few  have  held  that  the  Temair 
assemblies  were  septennial  (0' Donovan, 
"Book  of  Rights,"  p.  7),  but  the  great  ma- 
jority thatthey  were  triennial(Petrie,  "  Tara 
Hill,"  p.  81;  Todd,  "  St.  Patrick,"  p.  416), 
not  a  single  investigator,  save  myself,  has 
spoken  of  annual  meetings:  andy  et  that  these 
meetings  were  annual  is  perfectly  certain. 

5TTlinb  dip:  This  was  one  of  those 
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Chael-panoa,  conaio  aca  bauao  "|  pomebaiD  m  loch  ; 
unoe  Loch  J5a]1TT1cm- 

O  Slane  mace  Dela,  o  pi  pepm  bole  ainmni^uheap 
an  abann  .1.  Sldine  1  lnbep  Slane.  In  a  aimpip  maiom 
in  lacha,  amail  apbepap  a  pip  Chachaip.  peachc  a 
eopach  a  beuao  Do  Charaip  in  a  choulao  co  paca 
pip  .1.  m^en  bpuoao  con  oeilb  caim  "|  each  [oar]  in  a 
eimcaich,  "|  pi  coppach.  o.ccc.  bliaouin  hi  amlaio,  co 
porhae  gen  meicc,  ba  cpepi  oloa  machaip.  In  laichi 
popucao,  cupio  ^liaio,  •)  ni  puaip  in  machaip  muo  01  a 
lm^abail  ache  uiachc  cpe  lap  in  meicc.  Cnoc  aibainD 
op  each  oa  chino  Oiblinaib,  apoi  each  culach,  co  plua^aib 
ann.  bile  eopochc  amail  op  ip  m  cnoc  co  pmeao  co  nel- 
laib  ap  aipoi.  Cach  ceol  in  a  ouillib  :  bpecoaip  a 
caipchi  in  caiman  nambeanao  ^aech.  TCoga  uopaio  00 
cach  oen. 

TDupoupce  lapooain.  Conacapc  a  opai,  bpi  mace 
baipcheaoa,  m  aoochum  q  aopeca  00.  "  Gpni^peap  pin 
leam-pa"  bap  in  Opai.  alp  hi  in  m^en  an  abano  oianao 
ainm  Slane,  ~|  ip  lao  na  oaua  in  a  eo^uo  aep  caca  oana 
canmunup  pocla  ~\  aipoe.  Ip  he  in  bpuigiu  ba  hauhaip 
oo'n  m^in  .1.  Ualam  cpiap  ca  cen  cach  ceneoil.  Ip  he  in 
mace  bae  'n  a  bpomo  o.ccc.  bliaoam  loch  genpeap  a 
ppuuhaip  na  Slane,  "|  ip  ao  lino-pea  ^enpeap.  Upepi  in 
mace  oloap  inmachaip.  Qn  la  ^enpep  an  loch  baiuhpio 
an  abann  uile.  SI015  imoa  imoa  ann  :  cach  'c  a  hol-pi 
"]  'c  a  ol-pom.  Ip  e  in  cnoc  mop  op  a  chino  00  nepc-po 
op  cach.  Ip  he  m  bile  con  oauh  'n  oip  con  a  coipuhib 
cupu  op  banba  con  a  plaichup.    Ip  he  ceol  bai  1m  bap- 


gold  minds  worn  on  the  front  of  the 
heads  of  kings  and  queens  and  other  dis- 
tingmshed  persons.  Several  specimens  of 
those  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  Comp.  Skrt.  manda, 
"a  circle,  an  ornament." 

8  Slane  mace  Oela  :  This  name  is  fre- 
quently but  incorrectly  written  "Slainge." 
The  word  means  "  fulness,"  being  a  deri- 
vative from  plan,  full,  complete.  To  this 
ti  ference  is  made  in  quatrain  ix. 

7  In  a  ainipiji  :  That  is  in  the  time  of 


Cathair,  wrho  was  in  the  writer's  mind,  not 
in  the  time  of  Slane.  In  the  Book  of  Rally- 
mote  we  have  infull  fn  dnnpip  Chachaip. 

8  pip:  In  MS.  pip,  but  in  Rook  of  Rally- 
mote  correctly  pip. 

9  bpiu^u  :  A  bring u  was  what  might 
be  termed  a  royal  farmer,  who  was,  on 
certain  conditions,  obliged  to  supply  refec- 
tion to  the  king  and  his  retinue,  as  well  as 
to  others,  on  their  journeys,  &c.  The 
bracketed  bat  in  this  sentence  is  expressed 
in  Book  of  Balymote. 
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at  him,  until  they  caught  him  at  the  Spring  of  Cael- 
rind,  so  that  it  is  at  it  he  was  drowned,  and  the  lake 
burst  forth  :  whence  Loch  Garman. 

From  Slane,6  son  of  Dela,  from  the  king  of  the  Fir  Bolg, 
the  river  is  named,  that  is  Slaine  and  Inber  Slane.  In  his 
time7  was  the  bursting  forth  of  the  lake,  as  is  said  in  the 
Vision8  of  Cathair.  On  one  occasion,  in  early  life,  as 
Cathair  was  asleep,  he  saw  a  vision,  namely,  the  daughter 
of  a  briugu?  with  a  beauteous  form,  and  every  colour  in 
her  dress,  and  she  pregnant.  Eight  hundred  years10  was 
she  thus,  until  she  brought  forth  a  male  child,  who  was 
stronger  than  his  mother.  The  day  he  was  born  they  con- 
tend in  fight,  and  the  mother  found  not  a  place  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  him  save  going  through  the  centre  of  the  son.  A 
lovely  hill  above  the  pair  of  heads  on  both  sides,  higher 
than  every  hill,  with  hosts  in  it.  A  shining  tree  like  gold  in 
the  hill,  so  that  it  would  reach  to  the  clouds  in  height.  Every 
music  in  its  leaves  ;  its  fruits  used  to  speckle  the  earth  when 
the  wind  would  strike  it.    A  choice  of  fruit  for  each  one. 

He  awakes  at  this.  He  called  his  Druid,  Bri,  son  of 
Bairched,  to  him,  and  he  declared  it  to  him.  "  That  will 
be  explained  by  me,"  says  the  Druid.  "  The  daughter  is  the 
river  named  Slane  ( Slaney  ),  and  the  colours  in  her  dress  are 
the  professors  of  every  science  who  distinguish  divisions 
and  proprieties.  The  briugu  who  was  father  to  the  daughter 
is,  namely,  Earth,  through  which  are  a  hundred  of  every 
kind.  The  son,  who  was  in  her  womb  eight  hundred 
years,  is  a  lake  which  will  be  born  from  the  stream  of  the 
Slane,  and  it  is  as  thy  flood1 1  it  will  be  born.  Stronger  the  son 
than  the  mother.  The  day  the  lake  will  be  born,  it  will 
drown  the  whole  river.  Numerous,  numerous  hosts  in  it: 
every  one  to  her(the  river's)  winding,12  every  one  to  his  (the 


10  O.  ccc.  bliabam  :  This  may  be  taken 
as  the  author's  idea  of  the  period,  from  the 
landing  of  the  Fir  Bolg  to  the  time  of 
Cathair  Mor. 

11  i  lp  at)  Vmb-piu  senpeap :  This  is 
somewhat  obscure,  but  on  comparing  it 
with  the  poem,  as  well  as  with  the  Book 
of  Balymote,  I  think  the  translation  given 
is  correct.  The  poem,  quat.  xliii.,  says: 
1  ppi  c'  linb-piu  lepap — "  And  for  thy 
flood  it  will  spread:"  the  Book  of  Baly- 
mote reads — -|  lb  lino-pin  Tnupknbpe — 


"  and  in  thy  flood  it  will  go."  But  again, 
the  words  of  the  poem  might  mean — "  and 
against  thy  flood  it  will  spread."  The 
flood  would  be  the  River  Slane,  on  which 
the  lake  would  encroach ;  and,  after  all,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  this  the  true  meaning 
of  the  text  of  the  poem. 

12  Cac  c'a  hol-pi  -j  c'  a  hol-pom  :  This 
is  somewhat  obscure  too,  but  on  compar- 
ing it  with  the  poem  (quat.  xliv.)  it  be- 
comes somewhat  plainer.  The  poem  reads : 
Cac  co  6  ol-pi  bap  ah6p :  "Every  one  to 
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paib  in  bile  c'  uplabpa-pu  a[c]  coma  ~|  a[c]  coicepc 
bpeacha  ^aeioel.  lp  1  in  gaech  cpapcpap  in  copao 
henech-po  ppi  po^ail  pec  -]  maine."  -|  pochoimle  6pu 
mace  baipcheaoa  bpeauh  na  [pi]pi  pin  amail  apbepc 
[qmoam]  :  — 


Gooha  Golac  cecimc. 
I. 

Y}\  nal  loch  m  loc-pa  chepp, 
Loc  ^apman  nan  ^lan-eicep: 
Cuan  cpaibac,  lecan  nal  lon^, 
Oenac  nan  ecapn  ecpom. 

ii. 

lnao  lp  pumlep  oo  pi'5, 
1  compaic  mmp  ip  mop-chip: 
Oun  lapn  tncup  loal  ap, 
Suaipc  popilao  a  pencap. 

in. 

Cia  t>oib  popo  cupciu  cpell, 
lappai^chip  o'  eolcaib  hGpenO — 
Loc  na  pluag  pi  a  chaoall  caip, 
No  ino  abano  uap  poninpaig? 

IV. 

lmchian  ecoppu  moalle, 
Ula  tnape^rap  pipinne, 
O  maiom  na  habano  cen  ail 
Co  maiom  in  loca  lino-^lain. 


her  winding  over  her  border."  The 
daughter  was  the  River  Slane,  which  was 
now  spreading  over  its  border  on  account 
of  the  lake's  encroachment ;  the  son  was 
the  lake,  which  was  also  going  over  its 
own  border. 


13  Eocha  Eolach  (the  Learned),  the  au- 
thor of  this  poem,  was  thought  by  O'Reilly, 
in  his  "Irish  Writers,"  to  have  been 
Eochaid  O'Flynn,  who  died  984  ;  but  this 
is  a  mistake,  as  Eocha  Eolach  O'Ceirin  is 
a  well-known  Irish  writer,  who  flourished 
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(lake's)  winding.  The  great  hill  above  his  head  is  thy 
power  over  all.  The  tree  with  the  colour  of  the  gold  is 
thou  over  Banba,  with  its  sovereignty.  The  melody  which 
was  in  the  tops  of  the  tree  is  thy  eloquence,  guarding  and 
correcting  the  judgments  of  the  Gaedil."  And  Bru,  son 
of  Bairched,  ruminated  the  judgment  of  that  vision,  as 
[some  one]  said  : — 

Eocha  Eolach  sang.13 
i. 

King  of  the  lakes  this  lake  to  the  south, 
Loch  Garman  of  the  bright  poets  : 
Branching,  broad  haven  of  the  ships, 
Assembly-plain  of  the  light  boats, 

ii. 

A  place  which  is  proper  to  a  king, 
Where  sea  and  great  land  meet : 
A  dun  after  the  expulsion  of  idols  from  it — ■ 
Pleasant  has  been  sown  its  history. 

in. 

Which  of  them  had  the  earlier  start  ? 

It  is  asked  of  the  learned  of  Eriu — 

The  lake  of  the  hosts,  for  frequenting  it  in  the  east, 

Or14  the  cold  river  which  has  reached  it 

IV. 

A  very  long  time  between  them  together — ■ 
If  truth  is  discerned — 

From  the  bursting  forth  of  the  river  without  stain 
Till  the  bursting  forth  of  the  flood-bright  lake. 


about  the  12th  century.     See  Index  to 
O'Curry's  "  Catalogues  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  Manuscripts,"   at  the  name 
"  Eocha  Eolach." 
14  No  mb  abanb  uap  pomnpais  :  The 


manuscript  reads  inba,  which  gives  a  syl- 
lable too  many  for  the  half-line.  Both  the 
Book  of  Lecan  and  Book  of  Balyniote 
read  no,  which  I  have  substituted  for 
mba. 


4th  ser.,  vol.  ii. 


E 
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V. 

lno  abcmt)  acpacu  ap  cup, 
Gnrni  eolac  in  an  lmehup, 
Mi  pabi  in  loc  mop-^lan,  mall, 
Co  cian  oapeip  na  habano. 

VI. 

Ppi  pe  Caehaip  na  car  puaio 
rriaiom  Loca  ^apman  glan-uaip: 
Ppi  pe  pepm  bol^  cen  bane 
TTlaioni  punna  na  pen-8lane. 


VII. 

Upi  poola  pop  pepaib  bol^, 
Cio  an  imluao  ni  hanopo: 
^ctbpac  hGpino  lapn  eoaib 
Co  rpen  a  cpi  hmbepaib. 

VIII. 

Oen  cpian  Oib  aipinioip  ant) 
In  lnbiup  oomec  Oomnano  : 
In  oapa  cpian  cen  ^aeippe 
In  lnbiup  Oian  Dub-^lai ppe. 

IX. 

In  cpep  rpian  came  llle 
Co  hlnbep  plua^ac  Slane, 
lm  Slane  cen  ^aipm  bao  ^anO, 
O  pail  ainm  [in]na  habano. 


15  lapn  ebaib:  That  is,  in  different 
places,  the  first  third  at  Inbcr  Slane,  the 
second  third  at  Inber  Domnand,  and  the 
remaining  third  at  Tracht  Ruadraide. 
The  word  6b  means  space  of  either 
time  or  place,  and  here  the  former  may- 
be the  idea,  as  the  first  third  landed 
on  a  Saturday,  at  Inber  Slane,  the  second 
third  on  Tuesday  following,  at  Inber  Dom- 


nand, and  the  remaining  third  on  the  next 
Friday,  at  Tracht  Ruadraide.  See  Keating' s 
"  History  of  Ireland."  As,  however,  the 
expression,  "from  three  river-mouths," 
occurs  next  line,  local  space  is  the  more 
probable  idea. 

16  lnben  Oomnanb— Inbep  t)ub- 
ftlaippe  :  The  former  was  the  ancient 
name  of  Malahide,  north  of  Dublin ;  the 
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The  river  started  up  first — 

I  am  learned  in  their  history — 

The  great  bright,  gentle  king-lake  existed  not 

Till  long  after  the  river. 

VI. 

In  the  time  of  Cathair  of  the  red  battles 
The  bursting    forth  of  the  bright,  cold  Loch 
G  arm  an  : 

In  the  time  of  the  Fir  Bolg  without  paleness 
The  bursting  forth  here  of  old  Slane. 

VII. 

Three  divisions  on  the  Fir  Bolg 
Though  their  movement  is  not  a  disorder  : 
They  took  Eriu,  according  to  spaces/5 
Strongly  from  three  river-mouths. 

VIII. 

One  third  of  them  are  recorded  there, 
In  populous  Inber  Domnand  :16 
The  second  third  without  attacks, 
In  swift  Inber  Dub-glaisse. 

IX. 

The  third  third  that  came  hither 
To  hostful  Inber  Slane, 

Around  Slane  without  a  title  which  was  narrow, 
From  whom  is  the  name  of  the  river. 


latter  is  unknown  to  me.  In  the  "  Lea- 
bhar  Gabhala"  of  the  O'Clerys,  as  here, 
"  Inber  Dub-glaisse"  is  given,  but  in  the 
corresponding  passage  in  Keating  we  have 
"Tracht  Ruadraide,"  which  is  probably 
Dundrum,  in  the  county  of  Down,  as  Loch 
Ruadraide  is  the  Bay  of  Dundrum.  Ac- 
cording to  0' Donovan  ("  Banquet  of  Dun 


nan  Ged,"  p.  35,  note),  the  strand  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Erne,  near  Balyshannon,  in 
the  county  of  Donegal,  was  called  Traig 
Ruadraide,  and  as  Keating  has  Irrus  Dom- 
nan  as  well  as  Inber  Domnan,  it  may  be 
that  the  three  landing-places  intended  are — 
Wexford,  Traig  Ruadraide  near  Baly- 
shannon, and  Inber  Domnan  in  Mayo. 
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X. 

lp  eo  ccmcacap  1  cfp — 
Lon^ep  pepm  6015m  bpiarap-mfn — 
Co  pope  Cael-perma,  na  ceil, 
Uaip  ba  he  ct  ainm  mo  naip  pin. 

XI. 

lp  ano  rancacap  na  ploig, 
1  pupc  Cael-penna  in  comoil, 
O  na  pamaib  pucpar  ano, 
lp  uao  pauip  l?amano. 

XII. 

Senchap  anma  m  Loca  ldm7 
Di  a  cucam  a  ruapapcbdil, 
l?i  a  aipneip  ciO  mop  in  moo, 
If  ea  maiu  a  mini^oo. 

XIII. 

peip  Uempa  caca  bliaona, 
Do  comoll  peer  lp  piagla, 
Oo^nichi  in  ran  pin  co  cent> 
1c  pi^aib  allib  hGpeno. 

XIV. 

Qopm^ni  Cachaip  clemnac 

peipp  pacaeim  na  pi^-Uempac  ; 
Uancacap  moan  peipp,  pepp  oe7 
pip  hGpeno  co  hoen-baile. 

xv. 

Upi  laa  pia  Samain,  buan  bep, 
Upi  laa  'n  a  oiaio,  ba  oa^-bep, 
D'm  plua^  piap  ba  oimop  oai^, 
Oc  pip-61  ppi[p  in]  pechcmain. 


17  lp  6  a  male  a  rmnisot) :  Literally —  quatrain  and  those  down  to  xvii.  inclusive 
"  Its  good  is  the  explaining  of  it."  axe  quoted  from  Haliday's  Keating  by  Dr. 

18  Caca  bliabna :  See  aote4,«wpra.  This     Petne,  in  his  "  Tara  Hill."  My  translation 
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X. 

It  is  where  they  came  to  land — 

The  fleet  of  the  Fir  Bolg  of  smooth  words  — 

To  Port  Coel-renna,  do  not  conceal, 

For  it  was  its  name  that  time. 

XI. 

It  is  where  the  hosts  came 
To  Port  Coal-renna  of  the  co-drinking  : 
From  the  oars  which  they  brought  there — 
It  is  from  it  Ramand  is  named. 

XII. 

The  history  of  the  name  of  the  full  lake, 
Its  information  if  we  should  understand, 
Before  declaring  it,  though  great  the  deed, 
It  is  well  to  explain  it.17 

XIII. 

The  Feast  of  Temair,  every  year,18 
For  fulfilment  of  laws  and  rules, 
Used  to  be  made  that  time  strongly 
By  the  splendid  Kings  of  Eriu. 

XIV. 

Cathair  of  the  sons-in-law  made 
The  very  beauteous  feast  of  royal  Temair  : 
They  came  around  the  feast,  the  better  of  it, 
The  men  of  Eriu  to  one  place. 

xv. 

Three  days  before  Samain,  a  perpetual  custom; 
Three  days  after  it,  it  was  a  good  custom, 
For  the  host,  before  whom  the  fire  was  very  large, 
At  continual  drinking  throughout  the  week. 


and  text  differ  slightly  from  those  of  Hali-  Eochaid  O'Flynn,  hut  incorrectly,  as  we 
day.    Dr.  Keating  ascribed  the  poem  to     have  seen. 
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XVI. 

Cen  ^aic  [lp]  cen  ^uin  fcuine 
Occu  ino  aipeu-pain  uile  : 
Cen  imbepcn  aipm  na  haluo, 
Cen  ecpaice  o' impaout). 

XVII. 

Cipe  oo[^]nech  ni  Oibpem, 
ba  bit)ba  epoch  co  cpom-neim  : 
Ni  sebua  op  apano  uao, 
Gcr  a  anam  ppi  hoen-uaip. 

XVIII. 

l?obae  cpen-pep  'p  in  cai^  rail 
pop  cup  cacha,  ni  celam, 
^ctpman,  mac  bom  in  a  Licce, 
Do  pliiag  bepba  bapp-bpicce. 

XIX. 

Oia  uapla  oo  'p  in  ri£  re, 
Oiam  bae  in  mop-plua^  ap  mepce, 
Tllino  oip  na  pi^na  oo^aiu — 
Mi  p'bu  ^nim  coip  oo  capaic. 

XX. 

Glaio  immac  pa  mintm  oip 
Oca  Uhempaig  in  cpom-ploi^, 
Co  puacc  lnbep  Slane  pen^, 
In  aipnup  oepcepc  hGpenn. 

XXI. 

Uecair  a  cuaio  'n  a  oe^aib 
TTluncep  Cachaip  copp-bepai^, 
Mapaipuec  'c  on  cippaic  rail, 
l?obae  in  mbiup  na  habano. 

XXII. 

Uan  pogabpac  5aP™ai™  5aPo" 
TTlaioio  in  rippa  cpen-apo, 
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XVI. 

Without  stealing,  [and]  without  woundingof  a  person, 
By  them  during  all  that  time; 
Without  playing  of  arms,  or  of  plundering, 
Without  meditating  enmity. 

XVII. 

Whoever  would  do  aught  of  these  things 
Was  a  wretched  culprit,  with  heavy  venom; 
Gold  would  not  be  taken  as  an  equivalent  from  him, 
But  his  soul  at  once. 

XVIII. 

There  was  a  champion  in  the  house  beyond 
For  fighting  of  battles,  we  do  not  conceal, 
Garman,  son  of  Bomma  Licce, 
Of  the  host  of  surface-speckled  Berba. 

XIX. 

As  he  happened  into  the  warm  house, 
When  the  great  assembly  was  inebriated, 
The  golden  diadem  of  the  queen  he  stole — 
It  was  not  a  fit  deed  for  a  friend. 

xx. 

He  steals  out  with  diadem  of  gold, 
From  Temair  of  the  heavy  host, 
Until  he  reached  the  slender  Inber  Slane, 
In  the  east  of  the  south  of  Eriu. 

XXI. 

There  go  from  the  north  after  him 
The  people  of  Cathair  of  the  bending  spear; 
They  meet  him  at  the  spring  beyond, 
Which  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

XXII. 

When  they  caught  fierce  Garman, 
The  spring  bursts  forth  strong-high, 
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Oca  cappaic  co  muip  map — 

0  pain  lp  loc  leuan-^lapp. 

XXIII. 

bdccip  ^apman  'p  in  loc  Ian, 
Na  heolai^  oc  a  impat>  : 
Cuan  na  pcen  lp  na  pciacn  ^lan, 
lp  uao  polen  Loc  ^apman. 

XXIV 

lp  e  pin  pencap  cepc,  coip 
lnt)  laca  po^lain,  pomoip, 
lp  na  habano — aeboa  hi  — 
lc  an  anant)  cac  hapt)-pf.  P. 

,xxv. 

pecc  pobai  Canhaip  ciall-^lan 

1  coppuc  buan  a  beuao, 
Cocappap  t>o  pipp5  popepp, 
"Cue  plua^  h  Gpenn  in  apo-cep. 

XXVI. 

ln^en  bpiu^at)  cecaic,  caem, 
Con  t>eilb  luchaip  co  Idn-dep, 
Do  cocbail  cmt>,  ni  p'bu  col, 
Do  'n  cupaio  [i]n  a  coulot). 

XXVII. 

Cac  t>au  caem  acci  ouine — 
Do  511pm,  Do  bpicc,  00  buioe, 
lp  00  copcap — ba  caem  pin — 
'N  a  ec^uo  moan  m^ein. 

XXVIII. 

Qmlaio  pobui  in  ben  ban, 
Uoppach  lp  a  bpu  bich-ldn, 


19  The  capital  "R  at  the  end  of  this  qua- 
train is  the  initial  of  TCf,  the  first  word  of 
the  poem,  and  is  given  here  to  show  that 


this  part  of  the  poem  is  completed.  In  my 
translation  I  wrote  K,  to  show  that  it  he- 
gins  with  the  word  "  King."    At  the  end 
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From  its  rock  to  beautiful  sea — 
From  that  time  it  is  a  broad,  grey  lake. 

XXIII. 

Garman  is  drowned  in  the  full  lake — 

The  learned  [are]  recording  it : 

The  haven  of  the  swords  and  of  the  bright  shields, 

It  is  from  him  Loch  Garman  has  followed. 

XXIV. 

That  is  the  right,  just  history 

Of  the  very  bright,  very  large  lake, 

And  of  the  river — lovely  is  it — 

At  which  stays  every  chief-king.19  K. 

XXV. 

Once  as  sense-bright  Cathair  was 

In  the  good  beginning  of  his  life, 

A  vision  appeared  to  him,  it  is  known, 

Which  brought  the  host  of  Erin  into  high  sadness. 

XXVI. 

The  fair  daughter  of  a  hundreded  briugu, 
With  a  bright  figure,  with  full  age, 
Kaising  her  head,  it  was  no  violation, 
To  the  hero  in  his  sleep. 

XXVII. 

Every  beauteous  colour  that  a  person  sees, 
Of  blue,  of  speckled,  of  yellow, 
And  of  purple — beauteous  was  that — 
In  her  dress  about  the  daughter. 

XXVIII. 

It  is  how  the  white  woman  was, 
Pregnant,  and  her  womb  ever-full, 


of  the  Vision,  last  quatrain  but  one,  the     itself  is  no  part  of  the  poem,  but  an  addi- 
same  letter  is  given.    The  last  quatrain     tion  by  a  later  hand. 
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Co  cenD  occ  cecm  bliaOainm  bil, 
Cio  lngnao  ppi  a  innipin. 

XXIX. 

Co  puc  mace,  ba  maich  a  met:, 
Pocuip  mop  laec  il  luac-ec  : 
In  Id  pucao — ba  paeb  pain  — 
Upeppiu  in  mace  inoa  a  macaip. 

xxx. 

Upiallaib  in  macaip  op  mnaib 
Uecc  uao  ap  lmgabail : 
Mi  puaip  conaip^cupic  ^leicc, 
Gcc  epia  meoon  a  mop-meicc. 

xxxi. 

Cnocc  oebino  op  a  cino  caem, 
Na  mna  ~]  a  meicc  mapoen  : 
Lefp  t)i  a  mulluc  in  bic  buan, 
Mi  p'bo  menic  cen  mop-plua^. 

XXXII. 

bile  6ip  'p  m  cnucc  cen  each, 
"Riceo  a  bapp  nem  nelac  : 
QippiciuD  pepn  t)omuin  t>e, 
Gcclopp  oo  baup  in  bile. 

XXXIII. 

In  cpach  nobenao  $aech  gup 
Ppip  mm  bilem  bocm  bap-up, 
Nobm  Ian  aobal,  a  pip, 
Qp  clap  caiman  t)i  a  copcib. 

XXXIV. 

Cach  copuD  noco^caip  pluai£, 
Qnaip,  anep,  lp  acudit), 
lmmap  chuile  mapa  maill, 
Uiceo  o'uaccop  ino  oen-cpaino. 
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Till  the  end  of  eight  hundred  good  years, 
Though  wonderful  to  relate  it. 

XXIX. 

Till  she  brought  forth  a  son,  good  was  his  size, 
Who  drove  many  heroes  to  swift  death : 
The  day  he  was  born,  that  was  deceitful, 
Stronger  the  son  than  his  mother. 

XXX. 

The  mother  above  women  tries, 

Going  from  him  for  escape: 

She  found  not  a  path,  they  engage  in  conflict, 

Save  through  the  centre  of  her  great  son. 

XXXI. 

A  lovely  hill  above  their  beauteous  heads, 
The  woman's  and  her  son's  together  : 
Manifest  from  its  summit  the  lasting  world, 
It  was  not  often  without  a  great  host. 

XXXII. 

A  tree  of  gold  in  the  hill  without  wasting, 
Its  top  would  reach  the  cloudsome  heaven  : 
The  delighting  of  the  men  of  the  world  from  it, 
Was  heard  from  the  top  of  the  tree. 

XXXIII. 

The  time  a  strong  wind  would  strike 
Against  the  soft  top-green  tree, 
There  used  to  be  a  vast  heap,  0  man  ! 
On  earth's  plain  of  its  fruits. 

XXXIV. 

Every  fruit  hosts  would  choose, 

From  east,  from  south,  and  from  north, 

Like  the  tide  of  a  gentle  sea, 

Used  to  come  from  the  top  of  the  one  tree. 
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XXXV. 

lp  (  pein  pip  pi]i  mo  ai£, 
171  oan  oencaip  Lagin  lur-gaip, 
Cachaip  mace  peiolmeOa  pinD? 
Qpo-pi^  hGpeno  a  hGlino. 


xxxvi. 

lap  pain  oupcio  in  plaich  pial 
C[p  a  pococlub,  pocian, 
Ceno  pluaig  Ca^en  immoalle, 
O'  mnipm  a  aplin^e. 

XXXVII. 

^aiprhip  cuci  in  Opui  bdmac— 
Qc  an  pi^  ba  po^pdoac — 
Do  co  poeipneo  01  ailc 
Na  hule  cepna  acconoaipc. 

XXXVIII. 

"  Gipnipec-pa,"  ap  in  opui  oaiu, 
"  Oia  nompaib  I05  bap  lan-mair9 
"  Lac'  chduaib  ic'  epi  cina," 
Qcbepc  6pi  mace  baipceoa. 

xxxix. 

lap  pam  beipio  in  opui  061b 
bpeic  na  pipi  co  pip-cofp, 
peib  puc  piam  mm  bpeic  com  blaib7 
Di  a  eip  cio  cian  comailcaip. 

XL. 

"lp  hi  ino  in^en  aobul,  apo 
Guconnapc-pu,  a  pi  \\o^a]\^ 
InO  abanO  pail  ic'  rip  ce, 
Oianio  ainm  pfp-buan  Sldne. 
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XXXV. 

That  is  the  vision  of  the  hero  of  contest, 

Around  whom  the  Laigne  [Leinstermen]  used  to 

make  strong  shout, 
Cathair,  son  of  Fedelmid  the  Bright, 
Eriu's  chief  King  from  Alend. 

xxxvi. 

After  that  the  generous  prince  awakes 
Out  of  his  very  long,  very  great  sleep, 
The  chief  of  the  host  of  the  Laigne  together, 
For  the  narration  of  his  vision. 

XXXVII. 

The  learned  druid  is  called  to  him — 
To  the  king  who  was  very  loving, 
To  him  that  he  might  explain  from  joint20 
All  the  questions  he  had  seen. 

XXXVIII. 

"  I  shall  explain,"  says  the  active  druid, 

"  If  I  shall  have  a  price  that  will  be  full  good, 

With  thy  dignity  in  thy  destiny  besides," 

Said  Bri,  son  of  Bairched. 

xxxix. 

After  that  the  druid  gives  to  them 
The  judgment  of  the  vision  truly  justly, 
As  he  gave  before  the  judgment  with  renown, 
Though  long  after  him  it  may  be  fulfilled. 

XL. 

u  The  vast,  high  daughter 
Whom  thou  hast  seen,  0  very  fierce  king, 
Is  the  river  which  is  in  thy  warm  land, 
The  name  for  which  is  the  everlasting  Slane. 


Oi  ailc  :  This  is  cheiromancy,  of  which  there  are  many  examples  in  Irish  fiction. 
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XLI. 

"  lp  iau  na  Data  acbepe 
In  ec^uo  na  hin^ene, 
Gep  each  oana  nui  po  mm, 
Cen  ininup  'n  an  apcib. 


XLII. 

e  bpiu^u  cecac  cino 
Pop  acain  Oo'n  ingin  pint), 
Ualam/'  ap  in  opui  Oi  a  oeofn, 
"  Upiap  aca  cec  cec  ceneoil. 

XLIII. 

"  lp  6  mac  pobui  'n  a  bpoino 
Occ  cec  bliaoain,  map  ba5oim, 
Loc  ^einpep  uaioi  ap  ^upu  ^lapp, 
1  ppi  c'lino-piu  lepap. 

XLIV. 

"  11  la  geinpep  con  a  ^aip 
baiopio  inn  abamo  impldin  : 
Cac  co  a  olpi  oap  a  hop, 
Qcc  cio  mop  pi,  bio  mop  pom. 

XLY. 

"  lp  e  in  cnocc  mop  mo  cac  oinO 
Ctcconapcaip  op  a  cino, 
Oo  nepc-pu  op  chac,  lp  mocen — 
Cen  cpaichao  lp  cen  caipnem  : 

XL  VI. 

"  lp  e  in  bile  6ip  ambchec, 
^ecac,  leran,  lan-uoipuec, 


S1  Cen  minup  'n  an  apcib  :  The  MS. 
reads  mmup.  Tlie  Book  of  Lecan  has  in 
the  prose,  canmunup  pocla  -]  aipbe,  as 
above,  and  in  the  poem  cen  mannup  'n 
on  oipcib,  where  mannup  is  the  same  as 
the  minup  I  have  given  here ;  the  Book 


of  Balymote  has  in  the  prose,  san  mbup 
pobla,  no  aipbe — "without  quality  of 
divisions  or  proprieties,"  and  in  the  poem 
gau  manbup  'n  an  aipcib,  the  same  as 
the  Book  of  Lecan.  From  all  this  it  would 
seem  that  the  munup  of  canmunup,  the 
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XLI. 

"  The  colours  thou  speakest  of 
In  the  dress  of  the  daughter, 

Are  the  professors  of  every  noble  science  under 
heaven, 

Without  sameness21  in  their  proprieties. 

XLII. 

"  The  hundreded  kind  briugu, 
Who  was  father  to  the  bright  daughter, 
Is  Earth,"  says  the  druid  of  his  will, 

"  Through  which  is  a  hundred  of  every  species. 

XLIII. 

41  The  son  who  was  in  her  womb 
Eight  hundred  years,  as  I  contend, 
Is  a  lake  which  will  spring  from  her  on  a  green  field, 
And  for  thy  flood22  shall  spread. 

XLIV. 

u  The  day  he  will  be  born,  with  his  cry 
He  shall  drown  the  very  full  river  : 
Every  one  to  her  winding23  over  her  border, 
But  though  she  will  be  great,  he  will  be  great. 

XLV. 

"  The  great  hill,  greater  than  every  fort 
Thou  hast  seen  above  their  head, 
Is  thy  power  over  all — and  welcome — 
Without  abating,  without  descending. 

XLVI. 

"  The  tree  of  gold — stormy, 
Branching,  broad,  fruit-abounding, 


prose  of  the  Book  of  Lecan,  as  I  have 
given  it,  should  he  munup,  andthemmup 
of  the  Book  of  Leinster  mmup,  as  cor- 
rected in  the  quatrain.  In  retaining  can- 
mumip,  however,  in  the  prose,  and  taking 
it  as  a  verh,  I  rely  on  ccmniuin,  which  is 


even  at  present  used  in  the  sense  of  pecu- 
liarity of  pronunciation,  or  dialect. 

22  -]  ppi  c'  Imb-piu  lepap  :  See  note  11 

supra. 

23  Cac  co  d  ol-pi  bap  a  hop  :  See  note 
12  supra. 
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Uupu  ic  pi^e  ap  banba  bint), 
lp  ap  cec  aoba  in  hGpino. 

XLVII. 

"lp  e  mc  ainpiuiut)  co  nuaill, 
l?obui  lm  baupp  in  bile  buam, 
Tj  auplabpa  pial,  oebou  oe, 
lc  piou^uo  pocaioe. 

XLVIII. 

lp  hi  in  saech  cobpaib  cen  cpuap, 
l?ocapcaip  na  coipri  anuap, 
einec,  a  fceiu-gil  ouanaic, 
lc  oail  cpuio  t)i  a  caenvplua^aib. 

XLIX. 

Oaic  aca  a  bpech  bunaio 
Na  pfpi  ap  cac  ppim-uulai^  : 
Ni  puil  do  cpeiDim  ic'  cpi 
Clp  h6pmo  co  p'bac  oen-pf.  1?. 

L. 

Goca  Golac,  t)i  a  p'b'  appa, 
Popuaip  puichi  pencappa 
Oo  Loc  5aPTYlan         'n  a  crip, 
lc  aonao  pano  oo  pop  15.  "R. 

[pinic] 


24  Ni  puil  bo  cpeibim  ic'  cpf :  This  is 
,1  fulfilment  of  the  Druid's  promise  in  qua- 
train xxxviii. :  La  c'  each  ait)  ic'  cpi 
cina.  This  word  cpt  is  very  peculiar.  It 
is  universally  rendered  "  heart,"  hut  I 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  rendering. 
In  Cormac's  "  Glossary,"  under  the  word 


cpo,  there  is  a  line  somewhat  like  ours  : 
Ni  p'bo  plaich  urn  cpi  com'  cpo,  which 
I  would  translate — "  There  was  no  sove- 
reignty in  my  destiny  till  my  death."  The 
meaning  of  the  two  first  halves  of  this 
quatrain  seems  to  be  that,  "  according  to 
every  one's  judgment  on  the  illustrious 
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Is  thou  in  thy  sovereignty  over  melodious  Banba, 
And  over  each  residence  in  Eriu. 

XLVII. 

"  The  melody  with  a  shout, 
Which  was  in  the  top  of  the  lasting  tree, 
Is  thy  noble  eloquence — the  lovelier  for  it— - 
In  pacificating  multitudes. 

XLVIII. 

"  The  firm  wind  without  hardness, 
Which  flung  down  the  fruits, 
Is  thy  hospitality,  0  poetic  White-tooth, 
Distributing  property  to  beauteous  hosts. 

XLIX. 

"  For  thee  are  from  judgment  of  origin, 
The  visions  on  every  chief  hill : 
Thy  belief  is  not  in  thy  destiny24 
Until  thou  wilt  be  sole  King  over  Eriu."  K. 

L. 

Eocha  Eolach,  to  whom  it  was  easy, 
Found  the  science  of  Senchas 
For  Loch  Garman  beyond  in  his  land, 
.  While  lighting  up  poems  for  a  great  king.  K. 


origin  of  Cathair  Mor,  he  had  a  right  to 
the  visions,  all  the  visions  of  every  chief 
hill." 

25  The  following  are  the  dotted  ms  and 
ns  of  the  poem  ;  The  n  of  the  word  Ion 5, 
quat.  1. :  then  oflonsep,  the  m  of  pepm, 


[It  endeth.]25 


the  m  of  bol^m,  quat.  x. :  the  n  of  f©ri5 
*quat.  xx.  :  the  second  n  of  <5aPTr,cmn 
quat.  xxii.  :  the  m  of  c6cm  and  of  bliab- 
ainm,  quat.  xxviii.  :  the  n  of  pepn,  the 
m  of  mm,  bilem,  bocm,  quat.  xxxn. :  the 
n  of  aplinse,  xxxvi. 
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THE  APPROACHES  TO  KILKENNY  IN"  OLDEN  TIMES, 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  PRESENT. 

BY  PATRICK  WAITERS,  ESQ.,  A.  M.,  TOWN  CLERK  OF  KILKENNY. 

Although  Kilkenny  has  (even  in  the  memory  of  those 
living)  greatly  fallen  off  in  many  particulars  from  what  it 
was  in  former  days,  when  more  mills  and  factories  flourished 
and  fewer  vacant  houses  existed,  when  more  u  four-in- 
hands"  than  "jarveys"  appeared  in  its  streets,  yet  there  is  one 
in  which  there  has  been  a  most  remarkable  improvement, 
and  that  is  in  its  approaches ;  though,  strange  to  say,  when 
it  was  difficult  of  access  it  was  more  celebrated  and  a 
greater  object  of  attraction.  Now,  when  easily  reached,  it 
is  not  so  prized — just  what  we  see,  every  day,  in  our  expe- 
riences of  life.  The  rising  generation,  who,  when  travel- 
ling, only  know  the  luxury  of  a  railway  carriage,  and  think 
it  slow  if  they  glide  smoothly  along  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  can  scarcely  picture  to  themselves  the 
stage  coach  of  even  modern  days,  which,  leaving  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  generally  reached  Dublin  about 
six  in  the  evening  ;  in  which  to  secure  an  inside  seat,  you 
should  engage  it  two  days  before,  and  when  such  passen- 
gers as  were  sufficiently  active  were  requested  to  get  out 
and  walk  up  the  steep  hills  at  Ballitore  and  Kilcullen.  But 
those  were  then  considered  days  of  easy  travelling,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  generation,  when  there  was  not 
even  a  daily  conveyance,  when  the  road  to  Dublin  ran 
through  Magdalen-street,  up  Windgap-hill,  and  to  Cork 
through  Walkin-street — when  neither  the  Ormonde-road 
nor  the  present  commencement  of  the  Dublin-road  existed; 
when  the  perils  of  the  journey  began  at  Windgap-hill, 
wThere,  if  (as  frequently  occurred)  an  upset  took  place,  the 
intending  traveller  should  return  home  until  the  follow- 
ing day,  to  allow  of  the  conveyance  (whether  coach  or 
caravan )  being  put  to  rights. 

I  do  not  mean,  in  what  I  am  about  to  state,  in  order  to 
prove  the  preamble  of  my  paper,  to  draw  from  imagination, 
or  even  from  tradition,  but  will  quote  from  the  dry  details 
of  Grand  Jury  Presentments,  and  other  equally  undoubted 
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authority,  and,  referring  to  them,  I  may,  in  passing,  observe 
that  the  term  "Queres"  in  our  modern  Presentment  Books, 
and  which  may  appear  unintelligible  to  some,  is  explained 
by  the  language  of  our  ancestors,  who,  to  say  the  least,  were 
not  our  inferiors  as  men  of  business. 

The  first  extract  I  shall  give  is  from  the  Presentment 
at  an  Assizes  held  in  Kilkenny,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  a.  d.  1714.  The  heading  is  in  Latin,  which  was  fre- 
quently used  in  legal  matters  at  that  time.  I  may  observe 
that  the  Presentment  is  signed  by  thirteen  of  the  Grand 
Jury:— 

"  Com  Civit'   |  Noma  Jurat'  ad  Inquirendum  tarn  ffl  Dfia  Begin'  qm  pro 
Kilkenny.     i  Corpor  Com  Civit'  Kilkenny  prest'  ad  General'  Ass',  &c, 
;  tent'  apud  veter'  Thol',  17  July,  1714. 
"  Will.  Baxter,  John  Blunden,  Junr. 

Thos  Phillips,  Stephen  Chapelier, 

John  Blunden,  Edward  Gent, 

Edward  Evans,  John  Downes, 

John  Plumer,  Jos  Smith, 

James  Hoskins,  Will.  Perceval, 

Benjamin  Meares,  Giles  King. 

Daniel  King, 

"  Gent',  you  are  to'  inquire  according  to  your  Charge. 
"  Ordered: — 

"  Whereas  the  Great  Boade  from  Limbrick  and  Cashell  to  this  Citty 
within  the  Liberties,  just  next  to  the  Liberty  Post,  is  extreamly  out  of 
repair  and  impassable  in  the  Winter,  wee  therefore  doe  Present  the  sum  of 
Thirteen  pounds  eight  shillings  and  six  pence  to  be  raised  on  the  four 
Parishes  and  paid  unto  Stephen  Haydocke,  Esq.,  for  paving  four  hundred 
yards  in  length  and  four  yards  in  breadth,  at  two  pence  per  yard,  begin- 
ning at  the  Liberty  Post,  and  ending  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  yards  -r 
that  Stephen  Haydocke,  Esq.,  and  Mr  Matthew  Knaresborough  be  over- 
seers of  the  said  work,  and  that  the  Parish  of  St.  Canice  doe  give  the  six 
days'  labour  for  the  same." 

Cashel  being  named  as  the  terminus  of  a  road  from 
Kilkenny  sounds  strange  to  us  now,  but  it  was  then  an  im- 
portant city,  and  in  all  probability  the  highway  to  the  South, 
as  the  road  from  this  to  Cork  did  not  then  exist  as  it  runs  at 
present.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  where  the  great  road 
was,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  above  presentment. 
I  find  several  roads  of  that  day  described  as  leading  to 
Cashel,  amongst  others  the  road  over  Barnaglissane  Hill; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  a  later  presentment  of  the  year 
1718,  the  latter  is  described  as  "  the  great  roadj." 
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I  have  been  told,  however,  by  those  better  informed  than 
myself,  that  the  great  road  to  Cashel  began  at  Blak- 
mill,  up  by  Kenny's  Well,  Kilcreene,  and  Drakeland,  over 
the  steep  ascent  of  Ballycuddihy  and  through  Kilmanagh. 
Supposing  that  to  be  the  road,  it  must  have  gone  by  Dama 
(where  a  pavement  still  exists),  and  where  another  obsta- 
cle presented  itself,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  Pre- 
sentment, made  at  an  Assizes  held  u  at  the  old  Tholsell," 
the  2nd  day  of  April,  1718,  and  which  brings  us  back  seven 
years  earlier  by  a  reference  to  the  year  1711: — 

"  Wee  find  and  Present  that  at  July  Sessions,  1711,  held  in  and  for 
the  said  Citty,  the  summ  of  Five  pounds  six  shillings  and  five  pence  sterls 
was  Presented  and  then  ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  raised  in  the  four 
Parishes,  and  paid  unto  John  Archdekin,  senr.,  for  breaking  and  paving 
the  Rock  of  Damagh,  the  worke  being  284  yards,  at  4d  per  yard,  and  that 
the  said  sum  of  five  pounds  six  shillings  and  five  pence  was  accordingly 
raised  and  paid  unto  Mr  Robert  Connell,  the  then  public  Receiver,  is  still 
in  his  hands,  and  not  paid  to  the  said  John  Archdekin,  though  the  worke 
is  compleatly  finished  and  done  pursuant  to  the  said  Presentment. 

(Signed)       "Eben:  Warren,  cum  Sociis." 

This  was  doubtless  the  celebrated  Alderman  Robert 
Connell  who  formed  the  subject  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
4th  Geo.  L,  ch.  16,  passed  in  the  year  1717,  one  of  the 
objects  of  which  was  for  ''punishing  Alderman  Robert 
Connell  for  withdrawing  himself,  with  the  books  and  papers 
belonging  to  the  said  Corporation." 

The  next  document  from  which  I  quote  is  not  a  Grand 
Jury  Presentment,  but  probably  it  is  a  Presentment  of  the 
period  antecedent  to  the  days  of  presentments  by  grand 
juries.  It  bears  a  list  of  names,  headed  "  Nola  Jurator'  "  on 
the  fly-sheet,  but  unfortunately  has  no  date  ;  but,  from  its 
style  and  the  character  of  handwriting,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  it  is  fully  200  years  old.  It  refers  to  a  well- 
known  locality  close  to  us — "Loughbny:" — 

"  By  the  Maior  of  the  Cittie  of  Kilkenny  and  others  his  Mat3  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  Com  of  the  said  Cittie. 

"  Whereas  we  are  informed  that  the  high  waie  neare  the  poole  of 
water  caled  Loghbuy,  being  the  high  waie  leading  from  the  said  Cittie  to 
Waterford  is  somtymes  ov'flowen  wlh  the  water  of  the  said  poole,  to  the 
greate  newsance  at  somtymes,  speciallie  in  winter  tyme,  of  his  Mats  subiects 
passing  that  waie.    These  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  you  to  take 
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p'nte  order  for  reparcon  of  the  same  in  such  sorte  as  is  according  to  law. 
And  where  we  are  informed  that  the  soyle  or  muck  falling  in  the  said 
Logh  is  an  occasion  that  the  water  thereof  doth  swell  and  ov'flowe  the  said 
highwaie.  These  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  you  to  give  warning  unto 
the  landlords  &  possessors  of  the  lands  adioining  to  the  said  Logh  or  Poole 
to  take  order  for  taking  upp  the  said  muck  or  soile,  or  in  their  default  that 
you  cause  the  same  to  be  take  awaie  by  some  others  of  yor  p'ishioners." 

It  is  fortunate  for  us,  and  for  our  Rev.  Hon.  Secretary, 
who  has  to  pass  that  way,  that  this  approach  to  Kilkenny 
has  been  improved,  otherwise  we  could  not,  without  "greate 
newsance"  to  him,  have  the  benefit  of  his  attendance  at  our 
meetings,  specially  in  winter  time. 

The  next  is  a  Presentment  referring  evidently  to  what 
is  now  called  the  "Old  Colliery-road,"  leading  to  Castle- 
comer  : — 

"  Com  Civit'      )  Que?  and  Presentments  att  a  General  Assizes  and 
Kilkenny.       J  General  Gaol  delivery  held  at  the  old  Tholsell,  in  and 
'  for  the  Citty  and  County  of  the  Citty  of  Kilkenny, 
the  2nd  day  of  April,  1718." 

The  first  Presentment  begins  thus:  "  Genm,  you  are 
to  enquire  according  to  your  charge,  and  further  you  are 
to  enquire  whether,"  &c. 

4 

[The  names  of  the  Grand  Jury  are  set  out.) 

"  We  find  the  old  Pavement  on  the  High  Road  leading  from  the  Coal 
pitts  to  this  Citty,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  John,  beginning  at  the  Liberty 
Post,  and  so  forward  to  Shrahan  Sanny,1  to  be  much  out  of  repaire  and 
unpassable  for  Carryers  and  Travellers  who  go  the  said  Road,  and  therefore 
Present  that  the  sume  of  Five  pounds  sterling  be  forthwith  raised  in  and 
throughout  the  four  Parishes  for  the  paveing,  gravelling,  and  well  amend- 
ing the  same,  beginning  and  ending  at  the  places  aforesaid,  and  paid  unto 
Oliver  Cramer,  Esq.,  and  Mr  James  Davis,  who  are  fit  persons  to  see  the 
same  done  accordingly." 

Paving  in  these  days  was  a  favourite  way  of  making 
roads,  and  the  remains  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many 


1  The  following  inform  us  exactly  where  Sunny,  on  the  lands  of  Ratestown  Stop- 

"  Shrahan  Sanny"  lies,  and  what  it  is  : —  ford." 

A  Presentment  made  at  an  Assizes  A  Presentment  at  an  Assizes  held  10th 

held  15th  March,  1769,  for  repairing  part  April,  1772,  to  repair  part  of  the  "Road 

of  the  "  Eoad  from  this  City  to  Castle-  leading  from  this  City  to  Castlecomer, 

comer,  between  the  Glinn  on  the  Lands  of  between  Nowlan's  Gate,  on  the  lands  of 

Glanndine  and  the  Brook  called  Shroughan  Glandyne,  and  Shroughane  Sunny  Brook. " 
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places  ;  it  was,  no  doubt,  durable,  but  expensive  and  un- 
pleasant in  travelling. 

The  next  Presentment  is  of  the  same  date  (1718),  and 
should  make  us  appreciate  the  present  good  road  to  Fresh- 
ford,  particularly  at  that  part  which  leads  round  by  Troys- 
wood,  under  the  hill  of  Barnaglissane  : — 

"Whereas  the  great  Roade  on  the  hill  near  Thornback,  within  the  Parish 
of  St.  Kenny's,  in  the  County  of  this  Citty,  is,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness 
thereof,  very  dangerous  for  Coaches,  Carrs,  and  Carts  passing  that  way,  we 
therefore  Present  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Kenny's  doe, 
before  the  next  Assizes,  with  the  assistance  of  their  six  days'  labour,  widen 
and  enlarge  the  said  Eoad  in  the  Rock  of  the  said  hill  four  foot,  and  sink 
the  same  in  the  height  thereof  three  foot  at  the  least  more  than  now  it  is, 
and  bring  the  gravell  and  dirt  so  dugg  away  unto  the  great  road  on  the 
foot  of  the  said  hill,  and  there  place  it  in  such  manner  as  Aid11  John 
Cooksy  and  Mr  William  Williams  shall  think  convenient,  who  are  fitt 
persons  to  see  the  work  done  accordingly." 

We  may  imagine  what  the  road  must  have  been  before 
the  above-mentioned  improvement  was  made,  by  lowering 
the  hill  three  feet,  and  widening  the  road  four  feet,  in  the 
rock. 

At  the  same  Assizes,  held  2nd  April,  1718,  the  follow- 
ing Presentment  was  made  : — 

"  Whereas  the  bridge  on  the  Causeway  in  the  Great  high  Road  on  or 
near  the  Lands  of  Greenridge,  within  the  Liberties  of  this  Citty,  is  four 
foott  at  the  least  too  narrow  for  Coaches,  Carrs,  and  Carts  to  passe  safely 
thereon,  and  that  the  said  Causeway  is  so  very  much  broken  and  out  of 
repair  that  the  same  are  verry  dangerous  for  passengers  and  travellers  who 
go  on  the  said  Road,  we  therefore  Present  that  the  sum  of  three  pounds 
sterls  be  forthwith  raised  in  and  throughout  this  Citty  and  County  thereof 
and  paid  unto  Mr  N"ichs  Knaresbrough,  of  Purcells  Inch,  and  Richard 
Lamb,  of  Garricreene,  Mason,  for  and  towards  the  sufficient  making  and 
new  building  of  an  arched  addition  of  four  foot  in  the  cleer  in  the  breadth 
to  one  end  of  the  sd  bridge,  with  a  wall  on  each  end  thereof  three  foot 
high,  all  of  lime  and  stone,  and  for  the  sufficient  and  well  gravelling  of 
the  said  Causeway  on  both  sides  of  the  said  Bridge;  and  that  the  sd  Mr 
Nich8  Knaresbrough  and  Richard  Lamb  are  fitt  persons  to  see  the  same 
done  accordingly." 

At  the  same  Assizes  the  following  Presentment,  which  fixes 
the  date  of  the  present  "  Blackmill  Bridge,"  was  made: — 

"  Whereas  the  foot  bridge  of  Timber,  neare  the  Blackmill,  over  the 
River  Bregagh,  is  in  the  Winter,  and  especially  in  the  time  of  any  great 
Flood,  very  dangerous  for  Passengers  and  Travellers  who  go  on  the  same  : 
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we  therefore  Present  that  the  summ  of  five  pounds  sterg  be  forthwith 
raised  in  and  throughout  this  Citty  and  County  thereof,  and  paid  unto 
Ebenezer  Warren  and  Edward  Evans,  Esqrs,  for  and  towards  the  building 
and  new  makiDg  of  two  sufficient  arches,  with  lime  and  stone,  over  the 
said  River,  near  unto  the  old  wall  of  Mr  Cramer's  late  Orchard,  with  side 
walls  thereon  three  foott  high  and  two  foot  thick,  the  said  Bridge  to  be 
tenn  foot  wide  in  the  cleere  from  side  to  side ;  who  are  fitt  persons  to  see 
the  same  donn  accordingly." 

There  is  no  trace  now  remaining  of  an  orchard  in  that 
locality. 

I  shall  give  one  more  extract  from  the  Presentments  of 
1718  as  to  the  "Great  Road  leading  from  Lymerick  to 
Cashell  and  to  this  Citty."  From  the  description  given,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  how  a  carriage  could  pull  through  it: — 

"  We  find  that  the  space  between  the  two  pavements  on  the  great 
Eoad  leading  from  Lymerick  to  Cashell  and  to  this  Citty,  beginning  at  the 
farr  end  of  the  pavement  on  Kilkenny  side,  and  ending  at  the  next  pave- 
ment going  to  the  Liberty  Post,  being  four  score  and  thirteene  yards  in 
length ;  also  one  hundred  and  seaven  yards  more  on  the  said  Eoad,  begin- 
ning on  Kilkenny  side  of  Matthew  Knaresbrough's  house,  and  ending  at 
the  end  of  the  former  pavement,  is  very  deep  and  dangerous  for  Travellers 
and  Passengers  who  go  on  the  said  road,  and  therefore  Present  that  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  sters  be  forthwith  raised  in  and  throughout  the  four 
Parishes  for  the  new  paving  and  gravelling  the  said  Eoad,  beginning  and 
ending  as  aforesaid,  three  yards  wide,  and  paid  to  Josias  Haydocke,  Esq., 
and  Aldn  Eobert  Sherrinton,  who  are  fitt  persons  to  see  the  same  donn 
accordingly." 

As  one  of  the  instances  of  how  Kilkenny  has  in  some 
ways  retrograded,  to  which  I  have  referred  at  the  outset,  I 
give  the  following  extract  from  the  Presentments  of  the 
same  Assizes  (1718),  showing  that  Kilkenny  then  had  its 
"  Exchange,"  where,  we  may  suppose,  the  merchants  met 
to  transact  their  business  ;  but  still,  even  there,  dangers 
beset  the  path: — 

"We  find  that  on  both  sides  of  the  Stepps  or  Staires  going  from  the 
Exchange  into  St.  Mary's  Churchyard  it  is  very  dangerous  for  Passengers 
who  go  thereon,  by  reason  of  the  stepps  of  a  ground  cellar  near  thereunto, 
and  therefore  Present  that  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  sters  be  forthwith 
raised  in  and  throughout  the  Parish  of  St.  Marys,  for  the  making  with 
lyme  and  stone  a  sufficient  wall  on  both  sides  thereof,  five  foott  high  and 
five  foott  long,  and  paid  to  Ebenezer  Warren,  Esq.,  who  is  a  fitt  person 
to  see  the  same  donn  accordingly." 


The  next  Presentment,  of  the  same  date,  relates  to  the 
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Dublin  road,  and  sets  forth  the  dangers  of  Windgap,  to 
which  I  referred  at  the  outset:— 

"  "Whereas  the  great  Road  leading  from  this  Citty  to  Dublin,  commonly 
called  Wind  Gapp,  is  very  narrow,  steep,  and  dangerous  for  passengers 
and  travellers  who  go  on  the  said  road,  we  therefore  Present  that  the  sum 
of  five  pounds  sterg  be  forthwith  raised  in  and  throughout  the  said  Citty 
and  County  thereof,  and  paid  unto  Aldn  Stephen  Haydocke,  Mr  William 
Percivall,  Mr  James  Oldfield,  and  William  Hogan,  Cotner,  for  and  towards 
the  levelling  and  enlarging  the  said  Road,  who  are  fitt  persons  to  see  the 
same  done  accordingly." 

Before  leaving  Windgap  I  will  pass  on  to  the  Lent  As- 
sizes in  the  year  1757  (nearly  forty  years  later),  when  it 
appears  it  still  continued  in  a  dangerous  state.  The  fore- 
man of  the  Grand  Jury  on  that  occasion  was  William  Colles, 
the  great-grandfather  of  Alexander  Colles,  Esq.,  J.  P., 
when  the  following  Presentment  was  made  : — 

"  We  Present  the  sum  of  Seventeen  pounds  five  shillings  sterls  to  be 
raised  as  aforesaid  [on  the  four  parishes  of  the  city],  and  paid  to  George 
Carpenter,  Esq.,  Mayor,  and  Mr  Joseph  Blunt,  whom  we  appoint  over- 
seers, for  building  a  wall  of  lime  and  stone,  at  Wind  Gap,  to  prevent  Car- 
riages and  Passengers  falling  over  the  Precipice ;  the  same  to  be  sixteen 
perches  sixteen  feet  long,  and  five  feet  high  above  the  ground  on  the  upper 
side,  and  two  feet  thick ;  the  said  wall  to  be  flatted  at  top,  and  covered 
with  large  stones." 

It  would  be  tedious  were  I  to  go  through  all  the  in- 
stances in  which  I  find  the  approaches  to  Kilkenny  de- 
scribed as  "dangerous  and  scarce  passable;"  all  seem  alike. 
In  1755  I  find  the  road  to  Carrick  (now  called  the  Kells- 
road),  from  "  Bregagh  Ford"  to  Eev.  Mr.  Broderick's,  at 
Birchfield,  spoken  of,  thereby  showing  that  no  bridge  then 
existed.  In  1758  I  find  the  road  over  Barnaglissane  Hill 
again  referred  to,  and  then  called  the  road  to  "  Birr,"  and 
described  as  dangerous  for  carriages  and  passengers.  I  have 
omitted  any  mention  of  bridges  carried  away  by  floods,  as 
they  are  likely  to  be  brought  under  notice  at  a  future 
day. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  as  to  the  ancient  ap- 
proaches with  a  presentment  made  at  an  Assizes  held  in 
and  for  this  city,  the  15th  day  of  March,  1769,  for  making 
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a  new  line  of  road  from  the  Castle  Gate  through  the  Castle 
Garden: — 


"  Whereas  so  much  of  the  old  high  Road  leading  from  the  City  of  Kil- 
kenny to  Thomastown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  as  extends  from  the  old 
Castle  Gate  to  the  road  leading  to  the  Stone  Mills,  now  occupied  by  Henry 
Scott,  miller,  is  at  present  much  out  of  repair ;  and  whereas  the  said  high 
Road  may  be  considerably  shortened  by  running  the  same  through  the 
Castle  Garden,  within  the  Liberties  of  this  City,  and  Walter  Butler  hath 
accordingly  proposed  to  make  anew  Road  from  the  Town  Wall,  adjoining 
the  old  Castle  Gate  of  this  City,  through  the  sd  Castle  Garden,  to  the  old 
Lime  Kiln  on  the  said  Road,  of  the  width  of  Forty  feet  at  the  least,  a  nd  con- 
taining in  length  sixty  Perches,  at  his  own  proper  costs  and  charges ;  and 
whereas  the  said  new  Road,  when  completed,  will  be  much  more  commo- 
dious to  the  Public,  we  therefore  present  that  the  said  Walter  Butler  have 
liberty  to  make  the  said  new  road  accordingly  at  his  own  expense." 

The  above-named  Walter  Butler  was  the  father  of  John 
Earl  of  Ormonde,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Mar- 
quis. Roque's  Map  of  Kilkenny  shows  that  where  the  pre- 
sent road,  commonly  called  the  Upper  Parade,  runs  was 
then  part  of  the  Castle  Garden,  or  pleasure-ground.  The 
old  paved  line  of  road,  I  understand,  was  found  some  years 
since,  while  trenching  the  lawn  to  the  south  of  the  Castle. 

While  the  approaches  to  Kilkenny,  of  which  I  have 
been  hitherto  treating,  are,  as  to  their  origin  (except  the 
last  mentioned),  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages,  and  no  record 
thereof  exists,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  refer  to  the 
first  formation  of  those  broad  and  convenient  entrances,  to 
which  the  present,  generation  has  been  accustomed,  but  all 
which  have  been  made  within  the  last  sixty  years.  I  shall 
therefore  give  in  extenso  the  original  Presentments1  for 
making  them. 


1  To  prevent  any  misconception  hereafter,  I  think  it  well  to  take  the  present  oppor- 
4th  ser.,  vol.  ii.  H 


Names  of  the  Grand  Jury  :  — 


"  Thomas  Butler, 
Anthony  Blunt, 
George  Carpenter, 
John  Blunt, 
Thomas  Wilkinson, 
Fran8  Lodge, 
Joseph  Mathews, 
Jonah  Wheeler, 
Willm  Watters, 
Robert  Blake, 
Lewis  Chapelier, 


William  Hartford, 
George  Smith, 
Parr  Kingsmill, 
Thomas  Bibby, 
Ferd0  Leonard, 
Richard  ReiLy, 
John  Cartwright, 
John  M'Cloughey, 
John  Hogan, 
Nicholas  O'Mealy, 


Thomas  Shearman. 
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THE  NEW  ROAD  (NOW  KNOWN  AS  THE  OEMONDE  ROAD)  FROM  PATRICK- STREET 

TO  ROSE- HILL. 

"Slimmer  Assizes,  1816. 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Desart,  the  Hon.  Charles  Butler,  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  Deputy-Mayor,  both  for  the  time 
being;  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Helsham,  John  Helsham,  Charles  Madden, 
John  Barwis,  Thomas  Neville,  Timothy  Nowlan,  and  William  Robertson, 
Esqrs,  Commissioners,  to  lay  out,  form,  level,  fence,  drain,  and  gravel  127 
Perches  of  the  new  line  of  Mail  Coach  Road  between  Dublin  and  Cork, 
commencing  at  the  North  end  of  Mr.  John  Watters's  Garden,  in  Patrick- 
street,  and  ending  at  Mr.  Robertson's  field  Gate,  at  the  Bregagh  Bye  Road, 
£257  3s.  6d. ;  1-1 2th  of  which  to  be  raised  at  each  Assizes  until  all  is 
raised." 

THE  CASTLECOMER  ROAD. 

' '  Lent  Assizes,  1817. 

"To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Desart,  the  Hon.  James  Butler,  Wm 
Wheeler,  Joseph  Bradish,  John  Barwis,  Lewis  C.  Kinchela,  and  David 
Ryan,  Esqrs,  Commissioners,  to  form,  fence,  level,  and  make  194  Perches 
of  the  new  intended  Mail  Coach  Road  between  Kilkenny  and  Kilcullen- 
bridge,  through  Castlecomer  and  Athy,  commencing  at  John's  Green,  near 
the  new  Barracks,  and  ending  at  Jas  Nowlan's  bounds  on  the  lands  of 
Glandine,  £351  15s.  4d.;  l-12th  of  which  to  be  raised  at  this  and  each 
succeeding  Assizes  until  all  is  raised." 

THE  LUBLIN  ROAD. 

' '  Summer  Assizes,  1818. 

"To  John  Kinchela,  William  Hartford,  James  Lough  an,  William 
Wheeler,  John  Barwis,  and  Timothy  Nowlan,  EsqrS,  Commissioners,  to  lay 
out,  form,  fence,  level,  and  make,  with  foot  paths  thereon,  70  Perches  of 
a  new  Mail  Coach  Road  from  Kilkenny  to  Carlow,  between  the  Pound,  in 
Upper  John-street,  and  the  top  of  Windgap  Hill,  £212  Is.;  l-12th  of 
which  to  be  raised  at  this  Assizes,  and  an  equal  sum  at  each  succeeding 
Assizes  until  all  is  raised." 

THE  NEW  LINE  OF  ROAD  TO  FRESHFORD. 

"  Summer  Assizes,  1829. 

"To  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  William  Bayly,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Luke 
Fowler,  Richard  Sullivan,  Esq.,  Mr.  James  Healy,  and  John  Timmins, 
Overseers,  to  form,  fence,  level,  and  make  712  perches  of  a  new  intended 


tunity  of  stating,  that  the  following  origi- 
nal manuscript  Presentments,  and  those 
only,  are  in  my  possession,  as  Town  Clerk 
of  Kilkenny  ;  how  they  came  to  he  amongst 
the  City  MSS.  I  cannot  tell,  hut  am  happy 
to  have  them  now  to  produce,  as  throwing 
light  on  matters  of  local  interest : — 

Presentments,  viz.,  of  Assizes  held  17th 
July,  1714. 

9th  April,  1715. 
„  „    26th  March,  1716. 

12th  Oct.,  171G. 
„      2nd  April,  1718. 


One  hound  hook,  from  Spring  Assizes, 
1754,  to  Spring,  1796,  both  inclusive. 
This  hook,  in  addition  to  what  it  contains 
of  local  history,  is  interesting  as  having 
the  autographs  of  the  Judges  of  Assize,  be- 
fore whom  it  was  then  customary  for  the 
Treasurer  to  make  an  affidavit  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  accounts  ;  amongst  others, 
of  '  Tolcr,'  afterwards  Lord  Norhury,  and 
'  Scott,'  afterwards  Lord  Clonmel. 

The  Presentments  at  Spring  Assizes, 
1 754, amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum 
of  £69  4*.  9/7. 
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line  of  Road  between  Kilkenny  and  Freshford,  beginning  at  the  small 
bridge  near  Mr.  Atkinson's  gate,  and  ending  at  the  county  bounds,  near 
Denis  Kirwick's,  £625  ;  5  per  cent,  to  be  raised  at  each  Assizes  until  the 
principal  sum  and  interest,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  shall  be  paid  off,  this 
being  the  first  instalment,  £31  5s." 

I  feel  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  to  conclude 
this  paper  without  a  reference  to  the  approach  to  our  City 
by  the  river  side,  though  only  for  pedestrians,  originally 
formed  in  or  about  the  year  1757,  by  the  enterprise  of  our 
ancestors,  and  then  intended  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  which,  though  it  proved  a  failure 
in  that  respect,  now  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  public 
walks  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  town  in  the  Empire;  I 
allude  to  what  is  still  known  and  called  the  Canal  Walk. 
Nor  can  I  omit  the  approach  from  Green's-bridge,  by  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nore,  known  as  the  Mayor's  Walk,  dis- 
playing to  view  the  interesting  ruins  of  St.  Francis'  Abbey 
and  our  ancient  Round  Tower  and  Cathedral  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  picturesque  mills,  over  the  weirs  connected 
with  which  the  water  falls  so  musically),  and  in  the  pro- 
per season  the  orchards  covered  with  bloom  ;  and  for  the 
formation  of  which,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  public 
are  indebted  to  our  present  Corporation.  And  surely  I 
may  now  say,  what  a  revolution  has  there  been  since  the 
days  of  Good  Queen  Anne,  in  whose  reign  my  humble 
paper  first  began. 


THE  WHITTY  MONUMENT  IN  THE  RUINED  CHURCH  OF 
KILMORE,  COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD. 

BY  M.  J.  WHITTY. 

Kilmore  is  in  the  south-east  of  the  Barony  of  Bargy,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  Barony  of  Forth  to  the  town  of  Wex- 
ford. Both  baronies  have  been  inhabited  by  the  same 
race,  and  a  peculiar  dialect  of  English  was  spoken  in  them 
not  very  long  since.  What  is  called  the  Barony  of  Forth 
language  virtually  disappeared  about  fifty  years  ago,  but 
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originally  it  prevailed  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  county. 
It  seems,  however,  never  to  have  extended  into  any  other 
county,  except  slightly  into  Carlow  and  Wicklow. 

The  existence  of  an  old  English  dialect  in  Wexfordshire 
is  easily  accounted  for.    There  are  but  a  few  miles  between 
Carnsore  Point  and  St.  David's,  in  Wales;  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  that  in  early  times  the  intercourse 
between  the  English  and  the  people  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford was  intimate.  When  trouble  prevailed  in  the  southern 
counties,  the  defeated  took  refuge  in  Forth  and  Bargy. 
When  the  Danes  prevailed,  the  defeated  fled  to  Ireland, 
and  in  due  time  returned  in  great  numbers  to  re-establish 
themselves  in  their  native  home.    In  the  reign  of  King 
John  a  large  portion  of  land  in  Staffordshire,  Somerset- 
shire, Dorsetshire,  and  Cornwall  was  confiscated,  and  the 
rebellious  chiefs  evidently  betook  themselves  to  Wexford. 
The  names  of  the  leading  families  in  Forth  and  Bargy  leave 
no  doubt  upon  the  fact  that  the  StafFords,  the  Devereuxes, 
the  Sinnotts,  the  Codds,  the  Rossiters,  the  Hays,  the  Chee- 
vers,  and  the  Whittys  fled  from  the  rage  of  power,  and  set- 
tled amongst  their  countrymen  in  the  south-east  corner  of 
Ireland.    Castles  at  that  time  were  numerously  erected  in 
England,  and  particularly  along  the  coast  of  Wales.  The 
example  was  extensively  followed  in  the  new  English  colony. 
The  remains  of  the  castles  are  still  to  be  seen  within  a 
line  drawn  from  Mount  Leinster  to  the  British  Channel  near 
Gorey.     Along  the  coast  they  were  erected  sufficiently 
near  each  other  to  afford  instant  communication.    Two  of 
these  castles,  one  at  Ballyhealy  and  the  other  at  Bally- 
teige,  and  a  third,  it  seems,  in  Baldwinstown,  were  erected 
by  the  Whittys.    Records  exist  to  show  that  the  Castle  of 
Bally  teige  was  always  in  possession  of  the  Whittys  ;  and 
romance   and  legend  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Christian  name  of  the  possessor  was  nearly  always  Walter. 
And  it  has  been  observed  as  very  curious,  that  in  almost 
every  family  of  the  Whittys  the  eldest  son  has  almost  in- 
variably been    called  Walter.     Sir  Walter  Whitty,  of 
Ballyteige,  has  been  made  the  hero  of  a  very  interesting 
romantic  poem  by  a  learned  Clergyman  of  Wexford  ;  and 
the  legend  of  "Sir  Walter  Whitty  and  his  Cat"  was  pro- 
duced some  years  ago,  for  popular  recital,  in  the  "London 
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and  Dublin  Magazine."  It  seems  to  have  greatly  interested 
the  late  Mr.  Talbot,  the  father  of  the  late  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  for  he  had  it  reprinted  for  circulation  among 
the  people  of  the  two  baronies;  and  he  went  to  the  expense 
of  having  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Whitty  Monument  in 
Kilmore  Church  restored. 

The  old  Church  of  Kilmore  lies  seven  miles  from  Wex- 
ford and  two  from  Bally teige  Castle.  No  doubt  remains 
that  it  had  been  erected  in  very  ancient  times,  for  the 
materials  of  the  walls  consist  entirely  of  boulder  stones, 
supplied  abundantly  along  the  shore  from  the  Bar  of  Loch 
to  the  Lady's  Island.  The  building  was  long  and  narrow, 
additions  having  been  made  to  the  length  at  various  times. 
The  Monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Whitty,  of 
which  an  accurate  representation,1  from  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
Solomons,  the  eminent  Engineer,  faces  this  page,  stands  in 
the  Sacristy,  and  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The 
marble  used  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  Kilkenny. 
It  is  the  only  ancient  monument  within  the  walls  ;  but 
tombstones  and  headstones  have  recently  been  numerously 
introduced.  The  consecrated  ground  attached  to  the  church 
constitutes  a  large  and  well-tenanted  cemetery.  There  is 
hardly  a  spot  in  it  where  a  headstone  does  not  stand  ;  and 
these  headstones,  particularly  the  older  ones,  commemorate 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  two  baro- 
nies. No  vaults  have  been  discovered,  but  in  the  small 
church  of  Killagg,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  what  was  once 
called  the  lake,  a  vault  existed,  in  which  it  is  said  the 
remains  of  fourteen  knights  and  their  wives  had  been  de- 
posited. No  record,  however,  of  the  fact  exists,  but  the 
walls  are  still  perfect.  The  Whittys,  the  Staffords,  the  De- 
vereuxes,  and  the  Eustaces  intermarried,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  epitaph  on  the  Whitty  Monument. 

We  learn  from  the  MS.  Collections  of  the  late  Herbert 
F.  Hore,  of  Pole  Hore,  Esq.,  that  Sir  Richard  Whitty  was 
summoned  as  a  Baron  to  Parliament,  48  Ed.  III.  and  1 
Ric.  II.  His  son  and  heir,  Richard,  held  three  carucates 
of  land  in  Ballyteige,  &c.  ;  had  licence  to  feoff  his  Manor 


1  The  Association  is  indebted  to  the  kind-  he  has  presented  to  the  "Journal"  free  of 
ness  of  Mr.  Whitty  for  this  Plate,  which     cost.— Ed. 
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of  Ballyteige,  held  of  the  King  in  eapite,  8  Feb.,  5  Rie.  II., 
and  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  of  the  County 
of  Wexford  who  were  to  provide  20  archers  for  its  defence, 
18  Aug.,  5  Ric.  II.  This  Richard  had  three  sons,  Walter, 
his  son  and  heir,  Chief  Justice  for  seven  Counties  4  Hen. 
VI.  ;  Richard,  and  John. 

A  Richard  Whitty,  of  Ballyteige,  Esq.,  died  May  14, 
30  Henry  VIII.,  leaving  a  son  and  heir,  Robert,  a  minor, 
aged  14  at  his  father's  death,  whose  Custodium  was  granted 
to  John  Devereux,  Esq. 

The  following  pedigree,  also  taken  from  the  MS.  Collec- 
tions of  the  late  Herbert  F.  Hore,  serves  to  explain  the 
inscription  on  the  monument  : — 


Walter  Whitty,  of  Bally- 
teige, Esq.,  died  March  15, 
1583. 


Richard  Whitty,  of  Bally-  = 
teige,  Esq.,  born  1546, 
died  8th  Dec.,  1623, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
the  county  of  Wexford 
(Carew  MS.  600).  Held 
three  manors,  three 
carucates,  and  523  acres 
(Calend.  Pat.  Lagen.) 


Johanna,  or  Joane,  dau. 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Deve- 
reux, of  Ballymagir, 
"  The  White  Knight." 
(Vellum  Pedigree  of 
Devereux). 


I 

Margaret 


=  Michael 
Keating,  of 
Bald  wins  - 
town,  Esq. 
(Visitation 
of  Wex- 
ford). 


Walter  Whitty,  of  Ballyteige,  Esq.,  =  Elenor,  dau.  of  Hamond  Stafford,  of 


son  and  heir,  born  1603,  died  9th 
November,  1630. 


Ballyconnor,  Esq.  She  survived 
her  husband,  and  died  27th  April, 
1646. 


I 

Richard  Whitty ,  of  Bally- =  1st  Catherine,  dau.  of 
Philip  Devereux,  of 
Ballymagir,  Esq.,  ob. 
18th  August,  1646. 
2nd  Catherine,  dau., 
of  Oliver  Eustace,  of 
Ballynunry,  Esq. 


teige,  Esq.,  who  erect- 
ed the  monument  in 
Kilmore  Church,  A.  d. 
1647. 


Catherine,  =  James 
Bryan 
of  Scarr. 


Alison. 


Not  very  long  since  a  notion  universally  prevailed  that 
the  Kilmore  burying  ground  afforded  an  ample  supply  of 
dead  bodies  for  anatomists,  who  came  in  boats  over  the 
lake  and  carried  off  the  recently  buried  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  alleged  practice,  it  was  the  custom  for 
armed  men  to  guard  the  graves  of  deceased  friends  for  at 
least  a  month  after  interment.    Affectionate  regard  was 
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implied  in  this  practice,  but  the  anxiety  was  perfectly 
useless. 

The  lake  was  once  a  large  sheet  of  shallow  water,  and 
extended  over  three  miles  within  the  spit  of  sand,  or 
"  borough,"  which  separated  it  from  the  Channel.  Ee- 
cently  the  spaces  not  covered  by  the  tide  at  low  water  have 
been  reclaimed,  but  as  yet  with  very  little  profit,  for  the  pre- 
valence of  salt  in  the  earth  interferes  with  every  form  of 
cultivation. 

According  to  a  quarto  dictionary  of  heraldry  published 
some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  the  Whittys  constituted 
three  distinct  families,1  each  having  appropriate  arms  ; 
but  the  monument  in  Kilmore  Church  is  the  most  authentic 
record  now  available.  The  lion  on  the  shield  in  all  proba- 
bility suggested  to  the  people  the  legend  of  Whitty's  cat  ; 
for  the  writer  of  this,  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  in  rendering 
the  head  visible  by  removing  the  weeds  and  grass,  was 
told,  on  inquiry,  that  this,  of  course,  was  Whitty's  cat. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  curious  to  mention  here  that  the 
people  of  these  baronies  have  no  history.  The  local  nature 
of  their  vocabulary,  and  their  remoteness  in  something  like 
a  peninsula,  shut  them  out  from  intercourse  with  inland 
peoples.  Their  ancient  records  are  therefore  nil.  No  man 
of  any  note  whatever  was  ever  produced  amongst  them, 
unless  the  Devereux  who  assassinated  Wallenstein  can  be 
set  down  as  one.  Perhaps  we  may  repeat  the  well-known 
saying,  "  Happy  are  the  people  that  have  no  history." 
The  saying  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  people  of  Forth 
and  Bargy.  They  have  always  been  an  industrious,  sober, 
moral,  and  honest  people.  They  have  never,  we  believe, 
furnished  a  felon  to  the  gaol,  and  were  never  guilty  of 
political  movements,  except  the  terrible  and  sorrowful  one 
in  1798.  At  very  distant  intervals  executions  have  taken 
place  at  Wexford  Assizes,  but  a  Forth  and  Bargy  man 
never  suffered.  The  whole  county  retains  the  influence 
which  anciently  entitled  it  to  be  called  an  English  shire  ; 
for  it  stands  out  very  proudly  as  being  utterly  exempt 
from  the  agrarian  outrages  which  have  often  characterized 


1  In  the  MS.  Collections  of  the  late  H. 
F.  Hore,  Esq.,  the  Whittys  of  Kilgorman 
(A.i).  1307) ;  of  Dungulf ;  of  Ballinacushen; 


of  Newestown ;  of  Killarvan ;  of  Bally- 
teige ;  ofBelgrow  or  Ballygow;  of  Gents- 
town,  &c,  are  mentioned. 
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its  neighbours.  The  celebrated  Judge  Fletcher,  in  his 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  in  1814,  described  his  feelings, 
after  passing  through  disturbed  counties,  at  finding  all 
things  orderly  and  prosperous  in  Wexfordshire.  Mr. 
Brewster,  in  his  "  Beauties  of  Ireland,"  testifies  to  the  same 
moral  state  of  things. 

Mr.  O'Connor  Morris,  the  late  "  Times  Commissioner" — 
well  disposed  to  find  fault — expressed  his  delight  at  finding 
everything  in  Wexfordshire  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  wit- 
nessed elsewhere.  Within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
what  might  be  called  the  Irish  element  has  largely  entered 
the  county.  Sixty  years  ago  all  the  business  transacted  in 
Wexford,  New  Ross,  and  even  in  Carlow,  was  done  in  the 
Irish  language.  Now  all  this  is  altered.  English  is  uni- 
versally spoken — almost  exclusively — in  all  these  places. 
The  O's  and  the  Mac's  now  commingle  with  the  few  remain- 
ing names  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Forth  and  Bargy. 
In  comparison,  the  latter  resemble  exactly  the  people  of 
Dorsetshire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  as  recently  pictured 
by  two  able  writers  in  the  Spectator,  whose  contributions 
have  been  published  in  a  very  useful  volume.  The  Whittys 
and  the  Devereuxes  monopolized  power,  and  were  the 
especial  favourites  of  the  British  Government.  They  seem 
to  have  founded  the  few  religious  establishments  in  the 
county.  One  of  them  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having 
erected  Selsker  Abbey,  in  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  the 
other  gave  a  park  to  the  town.  The  remains  of  Selsker 
Abbey  are  still  visible — a  very  fine  piece  of  masonry  ;  but 
the  park,  though  recorded  in  legal  documents,  has  concealed 
its  sight  from  archaeologists.  Wexford,  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  published  Records  of  our  Society,  was  very  often 
under  the  necessity  of  paying  black-mail  to  the  Kavanaghs 
of  Carlow,  and  it  is  traditionally  said  that  in  the  last  raid 
made  into  the  county  the  Castle  of  Ballyteige  was  de- 
stroyed. The  tower  and  southern  walls  remain  ;  all  else  has 
disappeared.  There  is  a  dwelling-house  now  within  the 
walls,  and  it  is  inhabited  by  an  estimable  lady  named  Mea- 
dows. 
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At  a  General  Meeting,  held  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday 
April  3rd,  1872, 

The  Rev.  Philip  Moore,  P.  P.,  in  the  Chair  ; 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Museum  for  the  past  two  years,  until  he 
had  gone  through  it  before  the  Meeting  :  it  afforded  him 
the  utmost  gratification,  and  he  regretted  that  the  Asso- 
ciation should  not  be  able  to  have  a  resident  attendant  of 
intelligence  to  exhibit  it  to  all  visitors.  He  should  like  to 
see  some  action  taken  to  get  a  small  annual  grant  from 
Parliament  for  the  proper  arrangement  and  support  of  the 
Museum — to  pay  the  salary  of  a  resident  caretaker,  and 
supply  fuel  for  keeping  it  well  aired  ;  he  thought  £100  a 
year  would  do  all  that  was  requisite,  and  it  ought  to  be 
easily  got. 

The  Rev.  J.  Graves  said  that  they  would  make  an  effort, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  successful.  He  was  in  communi- 
cation with  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  who  had  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  some 
annual  grant  might  be  got  for  the  purpose,  if  the  locality 
showed  a  wish  for  the  permanent  sustentation  of  the  Museum 
by  contributing  towards  the  expense.  They  had,  at  the 
January  meeting,  on  the  motion  of  the  Mayor,  nominated 
a  Committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  the  matter,  and 
he  was  only  waiting  for  the  season  to  be  more  advanced, 
and  the  country  gentry  certain  of  being  at  home,  to  call 
the  Committee  together  to  commence  operations. 

4th  ser.,  yol.  ir.  I 
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The  Rev.  J.  Graves  reported  the  receipt  of  the  followig 
letter  from  the  Hon.  L.  G.  Dillon,  to  whom  he  had  written 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  last  Meeting, 
consequent  on  a  communication  received  from  Lord  Cour- 
town  : — 


"  Clonbroclc,  Ahascragh,  March  9,  1872. 

"  Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  written  to  inquire  about  the  Round  Tower  of  Kilmacduagh, 
which  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  here — about  30  miles.  I  hear 
that  it  was  struck  by  lightning  some  years  ago,  which  broke  down  some 
part  of  the  stone  roof,  and  caused  a  fissure  which  extends  about  half  way 
down;  also  that  it  is  now  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Very  little,  there- 
fore, has,  as  yet,  been  thrown  down,  but  it  probably  is  in  a  very  precarious 
state.  With  reference  to  your  question  as  to  what  local  assistance  may  be 
expected  towards  its  restoration,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  any 
information,  bat  I  am  informed  that  Lord  Gough,  who  lives  within  a  few 
miles,  takes  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  that  small  subscriptions  might 
probably  be  obtained  from  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  L.  G.  Dillon." 


Mr.  Graves  was  requested  to  continue  his  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  and  report  further  to  the  next  Meeting  of  the 
Association. 

The  Treasurer's  Account  for  the  year  1869  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Meeting  by  the  Auditors,  as  follows  : — 


CHARGE. 

1869.  £    s.  d. 

Jan.    1.      To  Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  (See  Vol.  I., 

4th  series,  p.  114),   420    3  7 

Dec.    31.     ,,  Annual  subscriptions,   394    4  0 

,,  One  year's  rent  of  land  at  Jerpoint,  ...  100 
,,  Cash  received  by  sale  of  "  Journal"  to  Mem- 
bers, and  for  advertisements,    ....  330 

,,  ,,       for  woodcuts,   2  18  0 

Donations  towards  expense  of 
"  Journal"  viz. :  — 
„  Hon.  B.  E.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  ..1100 
,,  Maurice  Fitz  Gibbon,  Esq.,  and 
A.  Fitz  Gibbon,  Esq.,  being  the 
cost  of  printing  Unpublished 

Geraldine  Documents,  .    .    .  32  13    2       34    3  2 


£855  11  9 
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DISCHARGE. 

1869.  £  s.  d. 

Dec.    31.    By  Postages  of  parcels  and  correspondence,     .  23  16  2 

„             of  "  Journal"  and  "  Annual  Volume,  24  9  11 
Illustrations  for  "  Journal"  and  "  Annual 

Volume,"   48  15  8 

,,    Printing,  paper,  &c,  of  "  Journal"  for  July 
and  October,  1868,  and- January,  April, 

and  July,  1869,   165  15  3 

„    Printing,  paper,  &c,  of  "  Annual  Vol." 

for  1869,   46  4  0 

,,    General  printing  and  stationery,  ....  29  5  6 

,,    Collection  of  subscriptions,   31  15  0 

,,    Sundry  expenses,   181011 

,,    Early  Numbers  of  "  Journal"  and  books 

purchased,   9130 

„    Rent  and  caretaker  of  Jerpoint  Abbey,      .  2  0  0 

„    Rent  and  insurance  of  Museum,  ....  20  12  0 

„    Transcribing  original  documents,     ...  20  2  6 

,,   Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands,      ....  414  11  10 

£855  11  9 

We  have  examined  the  Accounts,  with  Vouchers,  and  have  found  them 
correct,  leaving  a  balance  of  £414  lis.  10^.  in  the  hands  of  the  Trea- 
surer. 

26  February,  1872.  J.  G.  Robertson,  \  A 

J.  B.  Eitzsimons,  M.D.,  ]  Aumor8- 

The  following  election  to  Fellowships  took  place  : — 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Chief  Se- 
cretary of  Ireland  :  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Kildare. 

The  O'Donovan,  A.  M.,  Lissard,  Skibbereen  :  proposed 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Graves. 

The  following  Member  of  the  Association  was  admit- 
ted to  Fellowship  : — 

J.  Casimer  O'Meagher. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 
The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Conroy,  Bishop  of  Ardagh  :  pro- 
posed by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Russell. 

Thomas  M'Clure,  M.  P.,  Belmont,  Belfast :  proposed 
by  R.  Young. 

Miss  Mauleverer,  The  Mall,  Armagh  :  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Reade. 

Professor  Ernst  Windisch,  19  Zeitser  Strasse,  Leipsig, 
Germany  ;  Richard  Langrishe,  A.  L,  C.  E.,  Sion  Lodge, 
Kilkenny  ;  the  Rev.  William  Iago,  B.  A.,  Westheath,  Bod- 
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min,  Cornwall  ;  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Library,  Dur- 
ham :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves. 

John  Barrett,  Green's-bridge,  Kilkenny:  proposed  by 
the  Rev.  P.  V.  Skelly,  0.  P. 

Patrick  Traynor,  8,  Grafton-street,  Dublin  :  proposed 
by  W.  A.  Hinch. 

Maurice  Hennessy,  C.  E.,  Architect,  Limerick  :  pro- 
posed by  Maurice  Lenihan,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

Robert  Arthur  Wilson,  Enniskillen  :  proposed  by  W. 
F.  Wakeman. 

The  following  presentations  were  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors  : — 

"Feudal  Manuals  of  English  History,"  edited  by  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.  S.A.,  &c.  ;  published  under  the 
direction  and  at  the  expense  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.  S.A., 
&c.,  of  Liverpool :  presented  by  Mr.  Mayer. 

u  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  and  Bulletin  of 
American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Societies,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society,"  Vol.  VI.,  Nos. 
1,  2,  and  3  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  Vol.  I.,  No.  1  :  presented  by  the 
Institute. 

u  Proceedings  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Dub- 
lin," Vol.  VI.,  Part  1  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  The  Archa3ological  Journal,  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Royal  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  No.  Ill  : 
presented  by  the  Institute. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Clifton  College  Scientific  Society," 
Part  1  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  Report  and  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  and  Poly- 
technic Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,"  for  1870 : 
presented  by  the  Society. 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Lite- 
rary Society,"  for  1870-71 :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"The  Reliquary,"  No.  47:  presented  by  Llewellyn 
Jewett,  F.  S.  A. 

"  The  Builder,"  Nos.  1529-1592,  inclusive:  presented 
by  the  Publisher. 
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"The  Irish  Builder,"  Nos.  253-272,  inclusive:  pre- 
sented by  the  Publisher. 

A  small  iron  cannon  ball,  weighing  about  31bs.,  and 
two  leaden  musket  bullets,  obtained  by  him  at  Aughrim 
on  the  12th  July,  1853,  whilst  exploring  the  battlefield — 
undoubted  relics  of  that  famous  light  ;  also  a  rubbing  of 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  De  Fraynes  of  Ballyreddy, 
from  the  ancient  family  monument  in  Ballyneal  church, 
Co.  Kilkenny  :  presented  by  the  Chairman. 

Some  ancient  buckles,  an  upper  leather  of  an  antique 
shoe,  and  a  considerable  number  of  modern  and  ancient 
coins,  also  a  small  stone  on  which  was  carved  a  headless 
naked  human  figure  ;  the  antiquities  and  coins  had  been 
found  near  Athlone,  the  stone  at  Ballinderry  Lake,  near 
Moate,  County  of  Westmeath  :  presented  by  J.  H.  Browne, 
Manager,  National  Bank,  Roscrea. 

Photographs  of  two  monuments  at  the  Franciscan  Ab- 
bey, Gal  way  ;  one,  the  tomb  of  William  de  Burgo,  1645; 
the  other  a  tablet  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Sir  Peter 
French  and  Mary  Brown,  his  wife,  of  the  same  period,  the 
supporters  of  the  shield  being  figures  representing  St. 
Patrick,  and  St.  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Moyra,  patron  saint  of 
the  Diocese  of  Galway  :  presented  by  the  Rev.  Martin  Ho- 
loghan,  0.  S.  F.,  Waterford. 

A  small  silver  brooch  of  rare  type  :  presented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Stanley,  Tullarnore. 

Mr.  Prim  said,  that,  wishing  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
collection  of  specimens  of  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  the 
old  local  volunteer  corps  of  the  period  of  the  Rebellion  ot 
1798,  which  might  be  placed  in  the  same  department  of  the 
Museum  with  the  colours  of  the  Kilkenny  Rangers  (1782), 
and  a  colour  staff  of  the  Kilkenny  Militia,  lost  at  the  fight 
of  Castlebar  (1798),  and  subsequently  recovered  when  the 
regiment  was  again  quartered  there  a  year  or  two  after  the 
Rebellion,1  which  were  already  in  the  Association's  posses- 
sion— he  begged  leave  to  present  a  sword  of  the  Gowran 


1  To  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  carried  off  the  field,  when  the  Kilkennies 
of  the  French,  the  colours  were  torn  from  executed  a  "  masterly  retreat"  at  Castlehar 
the  staves  hy  Captain  Poole  Morphy,  and     along  with  the  rest  of  the  English  forces. 
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Yeoman  Cavalry,  the  weapon  in  question  being  that  carried 
by  his  grandfather,  the  late  Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  Dunbell, 
who,  as  were  most  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  and  farmers 
of  the  locality,  was  a  private  of  the  corps,  commanded  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  Gowran,  as  Captain,  in  1798.  Also  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Bird,  James's-street,  he  presented  a  uniform 
coat  of  the  Kilkenny  Legion,  a  volunteer  corps  of  the  city, 
at  the  same  period.  This  was  the  coat  of  her  grandfather, 
the  late  Mr.  Bassil  Gray,  Wine-merchant,  who  was  third 
Sergeant  of  the  second  Company,  the  first  Sergeant  being 
the  late  Dr.  Pack,  the  second,  Mr.  Way,  a  gentleman  of 
property  residing  in  the  town,  and  the  fourth,  Mr.  Brennan, 
the  then  extensive  Brewer.  The  corps  was  commanded 
by  the  Hon.  James  Butler, afterwards  Marquis  of  Ormonde  ; 
the  late  Sir  J.  Wheeler  CufFe,  Bart.,  was  Captain  of  the  first 
Company,  and  the  late  Sir  John  Blunden,  Bart.,  Captain  ot 
the  second  Company  ;  Mr.  J.  Kin  chela,  Adjutant.  Mr. 
Prim  said  he  had  another  presentation  to  make.  This  com- 
prised the  uniform  (shako,  coatee  and  pantaloons)  of  the 
Band  of  the  Kilkenny  Regiment  of  Militia  in  1808.  The 
Band  of  the  "Kilkennies"  was  famous  at  the  time  for  the 
superior  excellence  of  its  music  and  the  splendour  of  its 
equipment,  Logier  having  been  the  Bandmaster,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde  giving  his  entire  pay,  as  Colonel,  to 
the  Band  fund.  He  (Mr.  Prim)  had  rescued  these  relics  of 
the  finery  of  the  old  Kilkenny  Militia  Band  from  being  set 
up  as  a  "  scare-crow"  in  a  garden  in  the  city,  which  he 
chanced  to  visit  just  as  they  were  being  applied  to  that 
purpose. 

Dr.  Long,  Arthurstown,  exhibited  a  piece  of  embroi- 
dery executed  on  crimson  silk  in  the  richest  manner  with 
coloured  silk,  and  gold  and  silver  thread.  It  measured 
two  feet  by  one  foot  ten  inches,  and  represented  the  Royal 
Arms  and  supporters,  with  the  letters  A.  R.,  one  at  each 
side  above  the  shield  ;  at  top  the  Imperial  Crown  ;  and 
round  the  edge  a  floral  pattern.  It  represented  the  Arms 
of  Queen  Anne  ;  but  of  its  history  nothing  was  known. 

The  Rev.  Chairman  said  that  on  a  former  occasion  he  ex- 
hibited the  greater  number  of  the  portraits  of  remarkable 
Irishmen  which  he  had  collected  up  to  the  time.  They 
seemed  to  excite  some  interest  amongst  the  Members  who 
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were  present  at  that  Meeting,  so  that  he  had  now  brought 
a  few  more,  since  obtained.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  we 
were  about  to  have  an  Exhibition  of  Portraits  in  Dublin, 
those  which  had  taken  place  in  England  having  been  most 
successful.  Pie  hoped  the  Dublin  Exhibition  would  prove 
equally  successful.  His  present  selection  of  portraits  were 
of  every  period  from  that  of  Elizabeth  downwards.  There 
were  Gentle  Edmund  Spenser  ;  Blount,  Pord  Mountjoy  ; 
Owen  Eoe  O'Neill ;  O'Sullivan  Beare  ;  General  Preston, 
the  not  very  successful  Commander  of  the  Confederates' 
Army  ;  Daniel  Axtel,  the  Regicide,  Cromwell's  Governor 
of  Kilkenny  ;  Pe  Due  de  Pauzun,  General  of  the  French 
contingent  to  the  army  of  James  IP,  and  who  saved  Kil- 
kenny Castle  from  being  pillaged  by  the  infuriated  Irish 
on  their  retreat  from  the  Boyne — the  Duke  of  Ormond 
being  then  in  William's  Camp.  Marshal  Auverquerk,  bro- 
ther to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  who  fought  for  William  at 
the  Boyne  and  Aughrim  ;  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Orkney ; 
Tyrconnell,  a  very  fine  French  engraving  ;  George  Ma- 
kenzie,  Earl  of  Cromarty ;  Dr.  Sheridan,  the  author  of  the 
famous  lines  on  Ballyspellan  Spa  ;  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl 
of  Roscommon,  the  poet  eulogised  by  Pope  and  Dryden  ; 
Edward  Campion,  the  Jesuit,  author  of  the  Plistory  of  Ire- 
land ;  Thomas  Carue,  who  had  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
Butler  in  connexion  with  the  death  of  Wallenstein  ;  Caro- 
lan,  the  Irish  Bard  ;  John  Banim,  of  Kilkenny ;  Thomas 
Haines  Bayly,  the  lyric  poet,  who  was  a  Cork  man  ;  General 
Sir  de  Pacy  Evans ;  the  ill-fated  Tyrone  Power ;  and  several 
others. 

The  inspection  of  these  portraits  created  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  the  Members  present  were  unanimous  in  ex- 
pressing their  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  exhibiting  them. 

Mr.  Graves  brought  under  notice  a  fine  bronze  seal  con- 
nected with  the  Primatial  See  of  Armagh,  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  for  exhibition  by  John  Blackett,  Esq.,  J.  P., 
Ballyne,  Piltown.  It  was  the  seal  ofOctavian,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  Primate  of  Ireland,  as  appeared  from  the  Be- 
gend— solium  nrfatrimti  prima&  Ijtfrerttie.  The  device 
was  a  Bishop,  robed,  with  a  crozier  in  the  left  hand,  the  right 
hand  raised  in  blessing  ;  the  figure  standing  under  a  late 
perpendicular  canopy.    It  was  sharply  cut,  and  in  excel- 
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lent  preservation.  Mr.  Blackett  only  knew  of  this  antique, 
that  it  was  said  to  have  been  found  at  Old  Buckingham  in 
Norfolk,  and  came  to  him  as  executor  of  his  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Bailey,  who  had  it  from  her  husband,  Captain  Charles 
Bailey,  R.  N.,  late  of  South  wold,  Wangford,  Co.  Suffolk. 
How  it  came  thus  from  Ireland  to  England  was  not  known. 
Octavian  de  Palatio  was  a  Florentine,  advanced  in  1480  to 
the  Primacy  of  Ireland  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  room  of 
Connesburgh,  who  had  resigned.  He  was  a  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  the  rights  of  King  Henry  VII.,  against  the  efforts 
of  the  Earl  of  Kildare  to  set  up  the  pretensions  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  to  the  crown,  and  was  reputed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  curious  Latin  satire  on  the  people  of  Armagh  : — 

Civitas  Armachana 

Civitas  Vana, 
Absque  bonis  moribus: 

Mulieres  JNudae 

Carnes  Crudse 
Paupertas,  in  JEdibus. 

which  Harris  translated  thus  :  — 

"Armagh  is  notorious 

Por  being  vain-glorious, 
The  Men  void  of  Manners  ;  their  Spouses 

Go  naked  ;  they  eat 

Kaw  Plesh  for  their  Meat, 
And  Poverty  dwells  in  their  Houses." 

Mr.  Graves  said  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Pri- 
mate Beresford  would  give  a  subscription  towards  having 
the  seal  engraved  for  their  "Journal,"  for  which  also  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Reeves  would  supply  a  memoir  of  Archbishop 
Octavian.  They  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Blackett  for 
lending  them  the  antique. 

Mr.  Joseph  Nolan,  F.  R.  G.  S.  I.,  sent  the  following 
paper  on  an  ancient  bell  said  to  have  been  found  near  the 
ruined  church  of  Drumrath,  county  Tyrone  : — 

"  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  D.  Nolan,  of  Omagh,  I  have  been  fa- 
voured with  a  photograph  of  this  very  interesting  relic,  together  with  such 
traditionary  history  as  it  possesses. 

"  This  bell  is  of  that  peculiar  quadrangular  form  which  Petrie  says 
'characterizes  all  the  consecrated  bells  which  have  been  preserved  in  Ire- 
land, as  having  belonged  to  the  celebrated  saints  of  the  primitive  Irish 
Church,'  and  it  is  said  has  been  for  200  years  in  the  possession  of  a  farmer's 
family  named  Mc  InCill,  residing  near  Omagh.    Its  dimensions  are — 
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height  7j  inches,  girth  at  the  mouth  15^  inches,  diminishing  to  8  inches 
at  the  top.  Unfortunately  no  authentic  account  of  its  early  history  could 
be  learned,  but  its  present  possessor  gives  the  following  tradition  con- 
cerning it :  — 

"  On  a  certain  day  about  200  years  ago,  two  funerals  were  proceeding 
to  the  graveyard  of  Drumrath,  near  Omagh,  one  of  a  member  of  the 
Mc  InCill  family,  the  other  belonging  to  a  family  named  Campbell.  When 
the  corpse  borne  by  the  Mc  InCills  passed  over  a  certain  spot  the  ringing 
of  a  bell  was  heard.  As  the  two  funerals,  however,  passed  over  the 
ground  about  the  same  time,  the  ringing  of  the  bell  was  heard  by  both. 
A  discussion  therefore  took  place  as  to  which  of  the  corpses  the  bell  rang 
for,  when  it  was  agreed  to  bring  them  over  the  ground  separately.  This 
was  done  accordingly,  and  the  bell  rang  only  when  the  Mc  InCill  corpse 
passed  over  the  spot  where  the  bell  was  afterwards  found.  The  inter- 
ment of  the  bodies  proceeding  then,  as  now,  in  country  places  very  slowly, 
some  of  the  younger  relatives  of  the  two  deceased  persons  amused  them- 
selves by  leaping  over  the  ground,  lately  the  scene  of  such  a  remarkable 
circumstance.  The  bell  was  again  heard  to  ring  only  when  young 
Mc  InCill  leaped  over  the  place  above  mentioned.  A  spade  was  brought 
from  the  graveyard  and  the  bell  was  dug  out.  The  people  present  con- 
sidered that  Mc  InCill,  by  the  supernatural  ringing  of  the  bell,  was  pointed 
out  as  the  person  who  was  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  accordingly  it  was 
delivered  into  his  possession,  and  has  remained  an  heir-loom  in  the  family 
ever  since. 

"  Mr.  Mc  InCill,  the  present  owner,  says  that '  Columbkille,  when  fleeing 
from  his  enemies,  having  this  bell  with  him,  threw  it  across  the  river  op- 
posite Drumrath  Church  to  prevent  its  falling  into  their  hands.'  It  was 
supposed  to  have  remained  there  till  discovered  in  the  supernatural  way 
related  above.  The  owner  also  adds,  that  '  From  that  time  it  never  spoke 
till  it  came  again  to  the  Mc  InCills.' 

"  It  had  a  silver  tongue  till  it  was  lent  to  a  man  named  on  the 

death  of  his  wife,  who  was  of  the  Mc  InCill  family.  After  the  funeral  of 
his  wife  he  took  out  the  silver  tongue,  and  replaced  it  by  one  of  iron.  It 
is  said  that  he  sold  it,  and  that  it  is  now  in  a  bell  in  one  of  the  churches 
in  Derry. 

Mr.  Mc  InCill  says  that  this  is  the  tradition  in  their  family,  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  ;  and  to  the  present  day  the  bell  is 
rung  at  the  funeral  of  each  member  of  the  family  from  the  house  to  the 
grave. 

"  The  workmanship  is  excellent,  but  perfectly  plain,  and  the  metal 
very  like  bronze ;  there  is  no  trace  of  an  inscription  on  it. 

"  That  this  bell  really  belonged  to  the  venerable  saint  whose  name  is 
associated  with  it,  or  at  least  to  a  period  nearly  as  remote,  does  not  seem 
impossible.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  preserved  in  some  part  of  the 
ruined  church ;  probably  it  had  a  shrine  or  covering,  though  these  is  no 
mention  of  any  such  :  yet  as  it  seems  little  affected  by  time,  it  must  have 
occupied  some  position  remarkably  free  from  atmospheric  influences. 
Here  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  remained  till  discovered  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Mc  InCill  family. 

"  The  church  of  Drumrath  is  believed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St. 
Columbkille,  though  it  is  by  no  means  so  ancient  as  his  time.  It  is  of  a 
rectangular  form,  extending  ETE.  and  SW.    Some  remains  of  a  decorated 

4th  ser.,  vol.  tt.  K 
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window  are  seen  in  the  N.E.  end,  and  there  is  the  mutilated  top  of  another 
window  in  the  S.E.  wall." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  Belfast,  sent  the  following  notice 
of  a  silver  brooch  found  at  the  crannog  in  the  bog  of 
Aghaloughan,  near  Randalstown,  County  of  Antrim  :— 

"This  very  beautiful,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique  specimen  of  early 
Irish  art,  was  found  in  the  autumn  of  1870.  It  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  writer.  The  place  where  it  was  found  is  known  as  'the  island,' 
in  Aghaloughan  bog ;  this  bog  is  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Ran- 
dalstown to  Toome,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  former  place.  The 
bog,  previously  to  its  becom- 
ing drained,  was  called  Lough- 
revel;  it  is  in  the  Parish  of 
Duneane  and  Barony  of  Upper 
Toome. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  woodcut,  which 
is  the  size  of  the  original,  that 
the  design  of  the  brooch,  or 
fibula,  consists  of  two  mons- 
ters— bird- headed  serpents — 
joined  together  by  a  fillet. 
Both  sides  of  the  brooch  are 
just  alike  ;  the  metal  is  of 
about  the  thickness  of  a  worn 

shilling.  ^  The  pin  is  wanting.        silver  Brooch  found  at  Aghaloughan,  Co.  Antrim. 

"  It  is  of  course  impossi- 
ble to  fix,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  age  of  ornaments  of  this  class ; 
but  I  would  suggest  that  this  one  is  probably  of  not  later  date  than  the 
tenth  century.  Those  learned  in  Celtic  ornaments  will  observe  a  resem- 
blance in  the  design  of  the  brooch  to  some  of  the  initial  letters  in  the 
'  Book  of  Kells,'  and  other  early  Irish  manuscripts." 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman  sent  the  following  paper  on  the 
curach,  or  wicker  and  skin  boat,  formerly  in  use  on  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Ireland  : — 

"The  great  majority  of  the  members  of  our  Association  have  doubt- 
lessly read  of  that  primitive  Celtic  boat,  constructed  of  basket-work,  and 
skins,  which  has  not  seldom  been  referred  to  by  old  authors.  At  the 
same  time,  few  persons  of  the  present  generation  can  declare  that  they 
have  seen  the  true  curach,  the  name,  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
past,  having  been  transferred  to  boats  covered  with  coarse  tarred  canvas, 
and  widely  differing,  in  form  and  method  of  construction,  from  their  more 
ancient  sisters. 

"In  1848,  having  recently  become  attached,  as  Visiting  Master,  to 
the  College  of  St.  Columba,  then  situated  at  Stackallen,  near  Slane, 
County  of  Meath,  I  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  operations 
of  the  fishermen  of  the  Iliver  Boyne,  and  of  observing  the  kind  of  boats 
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in  use  amongst  them.    There  were  ordinary  punts,  and  other  small  row- 
boats;  cotg,  or  flat-bottomed  vessels,  square  at  the  ends  ;  and,  the  subject 
of  my  present  communication,  curachs  made  of  basket-work,  cow,  or 
horse  hides,  and  willow  ropes ;  the  only  board  or  piece  of  seasoned  timber 
used  in  their  formation  being  a  single  thwart,  or  seat.    Of  the  general 
appearance  of  these  curious  skin  boats,  the  engraving  which  faces  this  page 
will  convey  a  very  accurate  idea.    The  method  of  constructing  the  Curach 
appears  to  have  been  as  follows  : — A  regular  frame  of  willow  ribs,  gene- 
rally laid  in  pairs,  and  extending  along  the  sides  and  floor,  formed  the 
skeleton  of  the  future  boat,  which  was  in  the  form  of  the  bowl  of  a  spoon, 
a  little  broader  towards  one  end  than  the  other,  about  8  feet  in  length,  but 
very  nearly  circular.    The  extremities  of  the  ribs,  for  a  depth  of  about 
18  inches  from  what  would  now  be  called  the  'gunwale'  were  set  in  a 
very  thick,  strong  and  closely  woven  band  of  wicker-work,  above  which 
the  ends  of  the  rods  slightly  projected.  'Midships'  was  a  thwart  of  ash, 
or  oak,  pierced  with  four  holes,  two  near  either  end,  through  which  were 
'  rove'  thongs  composed  of  twisted  osiers  connecting  the  seat,  or  thwart, 
with  various  portions  of  the  above  mentioned  band,  so  as  to  bind  the  work 
together.    The  frame  was  then  covered  over  on  the  outside  with  skin, 
untanned,  of  the  horse,  or  cow ;  and  the  result  was  the  completion  of  a  boat 
well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  fishermen,  and  very  useful,  as  I  have 
myself  experienced,  as  a  means  of  crossing  the  Boyne  at  a  place  distant  from 
any  bridge,  or  practicable  ford.    Adamnan  in  his  '  Life  of  St.  Columba,' 
refers  to  a  voyage  made  by  St.  Cormac,  in  a  curach  with  a  covering  of  skins. 
Many  other  instances  of  allusions  made  to  the  use  of  the  curach,  or  cor- 
rach,  by  the  ancient  Irish  might  be  pointed  out.    "Within  the  memory  of 
people  still  living,  this  primitive  vessel  was  almost  the  only  kind  of  small 
boat  or  fishing  skiff  known  on  the  western  shores  of  Ireland.    It  was 
succeeded  by  the  *  Canoe,'  composed  of  wicker-work  covered  with  canvas. 
Such  boats,  their  owners  declare,  will  live  in  a  sea  which  would  probably 
prove  fatal  to  a  well  found  ship.    They  are  so  light  that  they  literally 
dance  upon  the  crest  of  the  highest  wave.    Their  bows  are  of  a  peculiar 
form,  considerably  elevated,  bluff,  and  projecting.    When  a  broken  sea 
is  observed  approaching,  the  rowers  turn  the  boat's  head  to  the  danger, 
and  pull  with  all  their  strength ;  and  this  they  continue  to  do  until  the 
wave  has  passed.    I,  myself,  on  more  than  one  occasion  have  crossed 
from  island  to  island  of  the  Aran  group,  during  the  prevalence  of  wea- 
ther which  few  would  like  to  brave,  in  one  of  these  frail  boats,  without 
shipping  a  pint  of  water. 

**  The  original  curachs,1  of  osier  covered  with  hide,  still  lingered  upon 


1  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have 
been  informed  by  our  brother  Member, 
Mr.  Thomas  Phmket,  of  Enniskillen,  that 
until  very  recently  a  kind  of  rude  substi- 
tute for  a  boat  was  not  uncommon  upon 
the  waters  of  Lough  Erne.  This  it  would 
appear  was  also  styled  a  "curach."  It 
was  composed  of  wreaths  of  bull-rushes 
tied  upon  a  frame,  or  raft,  made  of  rough 
branches  of  trees,  or  saplings.  A  most 
notable  craft  of  this  primitive  kind  was  in 


use  some  thirty  years  ago  upon  a  portion 
of  Lough  Erne,  adjoining  Ely  Lodge. 
One  Charlie  O'Neill,  commonly  called 
"  Donkey,"  was  its  owner.  This  strange 
individual  lived  an  isolated  life,  having 
no  settled  habitation,  and  owning  no  land- 
lord. He  passed  his  time  fishing  and 
poaching,  as  he  drifted  from  shore  to  shore, 
from  island  to  island.  His  habit  was  in 
summer  time,  as  indeed  in  every  season, 
excepting  that  of  winter,  to  sleep  under 
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the  Boyne,  down  at  least  to  the  eventful  year  1848,  during  the  summer 
of  which  I  made  the  accompanying  sketch  from  a  couple  of  specimens 
which  lay  upon  the  shore  of  that  river,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
famous  battle  on  the  result  of  which  '  James  and  William  staked  a  Crown.' 
Upon  one  side  of  the  bridge  of  Drogheda  might  then  be  observed  that  marvel 
of  modern  engineering  skill,  the  iron  steamer  with  its  gilded  1  saloons,' 
spring  cushioned  'loungers,'  and  mirrors  of  glittering  plate  glass;  upon 
the  other  the  curach  of  the  Firbolgs,  identically  the  same  (we  may  sup- 
pose) as  it  existed  more  than  2000  years  ago ! 

"  As  the  curachs  of  the  Boyne  were  in  all  likelihood  the  last  used  in 
Ireland,  and,  as  the  two  which  I  now  figure  were  declared  by  their 
owner,  at  the  time  the  sketch,  was  made,  to  be  probably  the  last  which 
would  be  constructed  for  use  on  those  waters,  the  accompanying  representa- 
tion, which  was  most  carefully  done  from  the  originals,  as  artists  say,  ■  upon 
the  spot,'  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  being  reproduced  in  an  engraving. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  paddles  used  with  these  boats  exactly  resem- 
ble articles  of  the  same  class  which  have  been  discovered  in  connexion 
with  several  of  our  earliest  crannogs." 

Dr.  Henry  Mac  Cormac,  Belfast,  sent  the  following  com- 
munication on  the  Irish  harp  : — 

"  Ta  anaim  fos  an  Eirin.  Is  there  yet  a  soul  in  Ireland?  It  is  the 
motto  which  I  have  had  engraved  on  the  counterpart  which  I  got  con- 
structed of  the  ancient  harp  of  Brian.  If,  indeed,  there  be  a  soul  in  Ire- 
land, it  will  not  surely  suffer  the  harp  to  perish.  The  harp — the  Irish 
harp — is  one  of  the  simplest  of  instruments,  and  likewise  one  of  the  most 
effective.  It  is  played  preferably  in  one,  or  at  most,  two  keys.  It  is 
easily  learned.  It  is  readily  kept  in  tune.  The  strings  are  touched  at 
once  by  the  hand  of  the  player,  and  not  through  an  elaborate  and  costly 
system  of  levers,  and  consequently  they  lend  themselves  to  an  amount  of 
expression  not  otherwise,  if  at  all,  compassable.  The  harp  is  an  admirable 
accompaniment  to  the  voice,  as  well  as  to  the  flute  and  violin.    The  arpeg- 


the  trees  of  the  islands,  or  amongst  the 
brushwood  of  the  shores  which  girdled  the 
scene  of  his  operations.  He  possessed  an 
utter  autipathy  to  strangers,  especially  to 
those  of  the  higher  class ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion when  some  members  of  the  Ely 
family,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  ap- 
proached his  haunt  in  order  to  see,  and 
perhaps  converse  with,  so  great  an  origi- 
nal, our  wild  man  of  the  Lake  suddenly 
dived  under  his  would-be  visitor's  boat, 
and,  baldcoot-like,  reappeared  at  what  to 
him  probably  seemed  a  safe  distance,  on 
the  opposite  side.  I,  myself,  have  ob- 
served but  one  boat,  like  that  of  Charlie 
O'Xeill,  in  Fermanagh;  it  might  have 
been  seen  some  three  years  ago,  upon  the 
crannoged  lough  of  Coolermer,  near  Let- 
terbreen.   l'robably  this  rush-buoyul  rait 


is  the  earliest  kind  of  inland,  or  fresh- 
water craft  known  to  the  primitive  inha- 
bitants of  Erin.  It  is  ruder  in  character, 
and  more  easy  of  construction  than  either 
the  single-piece  canoe,  or  the  wicker  and 
skin  boat.  Upon  the  beds  of  several  of 
our  drained  lakes,  artificially  severed 
limbs  of  trees  have  been  found  either 
singly  or  in  small  groups,  apparently  un- 
connected with  neighbouring  crannogs. 
Could  these  have  been  the  remains  of  rafts, 
the  buoyant  portions  of  which  had  been 
romoved,  or  had  possibly  rotted  away, 
leaving  an  old  and  saturated  frame  to 
sink?  Whoever  has  practically  examined 
even  a  few  of  our  recently  discovered  Lake 
Dwellings  must  have  remarked  that  here 
and  there,  quite  beyond  the  extreme  range 
of  piling,  such  collections  of  timber  occur. 
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gios  produced  on  it  are  very  fine.  It  can  also  be  played  in  harmonics.  It  is 
readily  and  cheaply  constructed,  and  with  common  care  will  outlast  a  cen- 
tury. Moreover,  it  is  extremely  portable,  may  be  carried  from  room  to 
room,  out  upon  the  grass,  or  conveyed  to  the  seashore — all  with  the  ut- 
most possible  facility.  The  Irish  harp  is  not  of  elaborate  costly  construc- 
tion, like  the  modern  or  French  harp.  Owing  to  the  exceeding  cheapness 
of  drawn  wire,  as  contrasted  with  catgut,  the  strings  are  economically  and 
readily  replaced.  Lastly,  the  harp,  endeared  to  us  by  a  thousand  associa- 
tions, is  the  musical  instrument  of  Ireland,  and  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
to  go  down.  With  all  these  recommendations,  the  harp,  I  submit,  ought 
to  be  taught  in  all  our  National  schools,  as  I  would  have  the  Irish  tongue 
itself  taught,  not  compulsorily,  indeed,  but  permissively.  I  would  have 
it  heard  in  every  concert  room  ;  I  would  introduce  it  into  every  place  of 
worship.  From  music  we  cannot,  at  least  we  ought  not,  to  live  apart ; 
and,  without  prejudice  to  other  instruments,  I  really  know  of  none  capa- 
ble, on  the  whole,  of  yielding  higher  or  greater  satisfaction  than  the  Irish 
harp,  whether  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  to  some  other  instrument, 
or  simply  alone. 

"  It  only  needs  the  decision  of  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  commu- 
nity to  raise  the  Irish  harp  to  a  position  which  it  ought  never  to  have  lost, 
and  to  render  it,  as  it  proved  to  those  who  have  gone  by,  the  solace  and 
the  delight  of  generations  to  come.  Any  professor  of  music  is  competent 
to  give  instruction  in  respect  to  playing  upon  the  harp,  and  to  incorporate 
the  not  yet  wholly  vanished  traditions  of  the  past  with  the  taste  and  ability 
of  the  present  time.  There  is  also  abundant  constructive  ability  extant, 
and  harps,  if  needs  were,  with  golden  strings,  could  be  as  readily  fabricated 
now  as  ever  they  were  in  days  that  are  past.  Therefore,  I  say,  let  us  have 
the  harp  once  more,  and  let  its  name  serve  for  something  yet  better  than 
merely  to  round  the  measure  of  a  song,  or  its  effigy,  as  an  impress,  upon 
the  meanest  of  our  coins." 

The  Rev.  Michael  Malone,  Administrator,  St.  John's, 
Limerick,  contributed  the  following  observations,  accom- 
panying the  presentation  of  an  admirably  executed  pho- 
tograph of  the  west  end  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Donagh- 
more  : — 

"  The  old.  Church,  or  ruin  of  Donaghmore,  of  which,  I  must  say,  very 
little  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  known — neither  Petrie  nor  any  other 
archaeologist  that  I  know  of  having  ever  described  to  it — stands  within 
a  short  distance  of  Limerick.  The  parish  of  the  same  name,  Donagh — 
or,  as  it  is  here  spelled  and  pronounced  Dounaghmore, — in  which  it  is 
situated,  adjoins  that  of  St.  John,  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  distribution  of 
the  diocese  of  Limerick,  of  which  parish  I  am,  at  present,  Administrator  ; 
and,  from  my  residence,  in  St.  John's  Square,  to  Donaghmore,  the  distance 
can  be  little  more  than  two  miles,  or  two  and  a-half,  at  furthest.  It 
stands  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Bruff  and  Kilmallock  road,  as  you  ap- 
proach Cahirnarry  from  Limerick.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  only  a  few 
fields  distant  from,  and  within  sight  of,  the  ancient  round  Castle  of  Rathard, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  still  more  ancient  fort  known  to  our  Irish  Annal- 
ists as  Rath-Arda-Suircl.    It  is  also  within  view  of  the  ancient  Castle  of 
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Lickadoon,  situated  close  to  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  O'Hurly,  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  who,  as  every  Irish  historian  knows,  was  most  cruelly  put  to 
death,  in  Dublin,  a.  d.  1584. 

"From  the  photograph  itself,  and  from  the  engraving  of  the  doorway 
given  here,  a  general  idea  of  the  building  may  be  formed.  The  large, 
rude,  horizontal  lintel  will  at  once  be  perceived  ;  the  narrow  top  and 
much  wider  base  of  the  doorway,  also  the  large  polygonal  stones,  just  as 
they  came  from  the  quarry,  which  form  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
western  gable ;  and  the  curious  position  of  the  only  window  on  the  west  end 
will  also,  no  doubt,  be  observed.  It  is  not  in  the  centre,  or  over  the  door, 
but  considerably  to  the  right  of  it.  There  is  no  corresponding  window  on 
the  left.  I  should  remark,  that  exteriorly  this  window  is  very  narrow, 
only  a  few  inches  wide,  and  terminated  apparently  with  a  trefoil  at  top. 
But  it  splays  rather  widely  on  the  interior.  I  examined  the  door  lintel 
closely  and  carefully,  but  could  discover  no  traces  of  Ogham  characters. 
However,  I  may  be  deceived ;  and,  therefore,  beg  a  passing  visit  to  the  old 
church  from  some  of  our  brother  Members  who  may,  perhaps,  pass  through 
Limerick,  next  summer,  on  their  way  to  Kilkee,  or  Lisdoonvarna.  There 
is,  as  you  perceive,  no  appearance  of  architrave  about  the  door  ;  and  the 
dimensions  of  its  massive  and  unhewn  lintel  are  as  follows: — Length, 
6  feet  9  inches;  vertical  height,  2  feet ;  depth,  3  feet  3  inches,  completely 
bonding  the  wall.  The  door  itself  is  6  feet  4  inches  in  height.  Its  width, 
at  base,  is  3  feet  1  inch  ;  and  at  top,  2  feet  10  inches.  This  western  end 
is,  at  its  summit,  most  inconveniently — at  least  for  an  explorer — festooned 
with  ivy.  The  same,  and  even  more,  I  have  to  say  of  the  east  end.  The 
ivy  there  is  so  thick,  and  its  branches  so  massive,  that  it  quite  intercepts 
all  possible  view  of  anything  underlying  its  dense  foliage. 

"  The  external  dimensions  of  Donaghmore  church  are  as  follows  : — 
Breadth  of  western  end,  as  seen  in  photograph,  26  feet,  same  at  eastern  end  ; 
external  length  of  ruin,  which  is,  at  present,  a  simple  oblong  quadrangle, 
39  feet  6  inches.  I  say  at  present  ;  for,  as  I  shall  afterwards  remark,  the 
eastern  gable,  which  exhibits  no  appearance  of  a  window  of  any  kind  inter- 
nally, bears  evident  external  indication  of  comparatively  recent  re-edifica- 
tion in  its  central  portion.  The  roof,  of  course,  has  long  since  fallen  in,  or 
been  otherwise  destroyed  ;  and  of  what  its  materials  were  composed  there 
remain  no  data  whatever  to  determine.  There  is  no  trace  of  corbels  ;  and 
the  height  of  wall  is,  from  ground  line  to  level  of  eave,  externally  11  feet. 
The  quoins,  on  the  south-east  side  appear  to  have  been  'dressed,'  and  are 
of  that  style  known  to  builders  as  '  long  and  short,'  whereas  the  corres- 
ponding quoins  on  the  north-east  side  are  quite  'undressed,'  of  almost 
Cyclopian  dimensions,  and  show  that  this  gable  is  of  various  dates.  Al- 
together, it  is  a  most  curious  ruin.  It  could  never  have  accommodated 
many  worshippers  ;  and  where  its  sister  temples  were,  we  are  yet  at  a  loss 
to  discover.  The  nearest  ecclesiastical  ruins  are  Eaheen  and  Friarstown, 
each,  at  least,  two  miles  distant — and  of  which,  I  shall  feel  most  thankful 
if  any  brother  Member  kindly  affords  me  any  information  he  may  happen 
to  possess.  I  have  looked  everywhere  for  an  authentic  account  of  these 
two  ancient  churches,  but  I  regret  to  say,  hitherto  without  any  satisfac- 
tory result. 

"  To  return  to  Donaghmore.  Entering  the  edifice  we,  at  present,  find 
no  possible  means  of  lighting  it,  save  the  little  lancet  window  seen  in  the 
photograph  to  the  right  of  the  doorway,  and  another  small  ope  or  orifice, 
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splayed  internally,  in  the  south  wall  quite  close  to  the  eastern  gable.  This 
aperture  or  window  is,  internally,  a  fac-simile  of  the  similarly  rounded 
narrow  window  still  to  be  seen  internally  in  St.  Nessan's  Church  at  Mun- 
gret.  Speaking  of  Mungret,  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  the  Association — 
and  I  do  so  with  shame  as  well  as  regret — that  a  pig-stye,  or  cow-house,  or 
some  such  structure  is  permitted,  by  whoever  is  the  responsible  party,  to 
completely  cover  up  the  outer  portion  of  St.  Nessan's  window,  of  which  Dr. 
Petrie  gives  a  drawing  at  page  180  of  his  work  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of  Ireland,  &c,  designating  the  building  in  which  it  stands  as  '  the 
very  ancient  Church  of  Mungret.'  This  'very  ancient  Church' — with  its 
doorway  and  lintel  the  same  as  at  Donaghmore—  is,  I  have  further  to  add, 
without  a  door  ;  and  the  last  time  I  saw  it,  its  interior  was  half  filled 
with  litter  and  manure,  on  which  a  number  of  swine,  young  and  old,  were 
lying.  Could  our  Association  do  anything  to  remedy  this  sad,  shocking 
state  of  things  ?  There  is  no  one  here  with  authority,  that  I  know  of,  to 
look  after,  or  remedy  it.1 

"  To  return  again  to  my  subject.  Whatever  may  be  the  external  ap- 
pearance or  condition  of  the  window,  at  present  hidden  by  the  thatch  of  the 
pigstye,  at  Mungret,  the  Vandal  has  thoroughly  done  his  work  at  Donaghmore 
by  completely  removing  all  vestige  of  the  external  face  of  the  little  window 
in  the  southern  wall.  It  was  most  probably  a  narrow  ope.  But  of  this 
we  have  no  positive  proof,  as  all  the  stones  forming  the  top,  sill,  and  sides 
have  been  removed.  On  the  north  or  opposite  side,  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
aperture  at  all.  How  then,  the  question  naturally  arises,  was  the  build- 
ing lighted  ?  As  far  as  we  can  see,  at  present,  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  the  existence  of  any  means  for  the  admission  of  light,  save  the  two 
small  windows  or  apertures  already  alluded  to.  Hence  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  there  must  have  been  originally  either  an  eastern  window 
or  a  narrow  chancel  at  the  east  end,  by  which  the  church  was  lighted. 
All  that  I  could  discover  would  rather  lead  one  to  arrive  at  the  latter 
conclusion.  For  instance,  the  east  gable,  though  now  densely  covered 
with  ivy,  and  possibly,  containing,  near  its  apex — at  least  30  feet  high — 
some  small  window  which  I  could  not  discover,  bears  evident  marks  of 
having  been  rebuilt,  in  the  centre,  at  some  epoch  far  more  remote  than 
the  present  sexton — a  man  seventy-five  years  old — ever  heard  his  father 
or  grandfather  speak  of.  On  the  north  side  of  this  eastern  gable,  the  stones 
are  almost,  if  not  absolutely  Cyclopian,  and  the  masonry  the  work  of  men 
coeval  almost  with  the  Goban  Saer  himself ;  whereas,  in  the  centre,  though 
now  lapped  with  thick-stemmed  ivy,  the  masonry,  though  undoubtedly 
ancient,  is  evidently  of  a  far  more  recent  style  and  date.  Beyond  doubt, 
the  central  portion  of  the  wall  was  rebuilt,  though  unquestionably  at  a  very 
remote  period,  and  this  most  probably  after  the  destruction  of  the  eastern 
window  or  chancel.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  chancel  theory, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
piscina  which,  in  old  ecclesiastical  buildings,  is  found  near  the  altar. 


1  This,  as  also  all  other  ruined  parish 
churches,  are  now  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Church  Temporalities  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  25th  section  of  the  Irish 
Church  Act  provides  for  the  preservation 
of  all  such  national  monuments,  and  sup- 


plies the  funds  for  that  purpose ;  hut  un- 
less Irishmen  hestir  themselves,  and  pres- 
sure is  placed  on  the  Executive  to  put 
the  powers  of  the  Act  properly  into  force, 
it  seems  likely  in  this  respect  to  remain 
a  dead  letter. — Ed. 
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Possibly  it  stood  in  the  chancel  now  destroyed.  I  have  formed  no  decided 
opinion  on  the  matter  myself,  but  only  give  you  the  ideas  suggested  to  my 
mind  by  the  aspect  of  the  ruin  as  it  stands  at  present. 

"  The  interior  is,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation ;  and,  in  this  respect,  contrasts  most  favourably  with  Mungret, 
owing  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Kelly  family  of  Newcastle. 
The  late  Mr.  T.  Kelly  caused  the  crumbling  masonry  of  the  ancient  ruin 
to  be  re-pointed,  some  years  ago  ;  and  also  had  a  wooden  door  erected  in 
the  western  entrance — the  key  of  which  may  be  had  at  all  times,  from 
the  old  sexton  or  caretaker,  who  resides  in  a  cottage  adjoining  the 
cemetery.  "Within  its  walls  are  interred  the  deceased  members  of  the 
Fitz  Gibbon  family  of  Eallyseedy,  and  their  relatives  the  Hemsworths. 
The  narrowness  of  the  old  inclining  doorway  very  recently  obliged  the 
coffin  of  almost  the  last  of  his  race — Captain  John  Fitz-Gibbon  of  the 
County  Limerick  Regiment  to  be  borne  sideways  to  its  last  earthly  resting 
place.  Within  the  hallowed  precints  of  this  ancient  fane  were  also  buried, 
in  olden  times,  the  Roches  and  Kellys  of  Limerick.  Their  tombs,  at  pre- 
sent, lie  outside  the  walls,  at  the  south  side,  quite  close  to  the  present 
eastern  gable.  At  the  south  side  also — but  more  to  the  west — was  the 
burial  place  of  the  famous  clan  Ua  Conaill  who  gave  a  name,  which  they 
still  retain,  to  the  Baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Conillo  in  the  County  of 
Limerick.  I  transcribe  for  you  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  George  John 
O'Connell,  "  the  last  of  his  race" — a  magnificent  man — fully  six  feet  two 
inches,  if  not  more,  in  height — and  formed  in  proportion.  He  is  still  well 
remembered  in  Limerick.  He  was  attended  in  his  last  illness,  which  he 
bore  with  exemplary  patience,  by  the  present  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  who  was  then  a  curate  in  St.  Michael's  Parish 
where  Mr.  O'Connell  died.  By  his  own  special  orders,  given  on  his  dying- 
bed,  he  was  buried  at  Donaghmore — at  midnight,  and  by  torch-light — 
such,  as  he  stated,  having  ever  been  the  mode  of  burial,  of  his  ancestors, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Ua  Conaill. 

"  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  the  last  of 
the  O'Connells  of  Upper  and  Lower  Connelloe,  in  Donaghmore  church- 
yard, County  Limerick : — 

'  This  tomb  contains  the  remains 
of  TurJough  O'Connell 
who  descended  from  the  ancient 
barons  of  Upper  and  Loiver 
Connelloe,  his  son  John  and 
also  his  grandson  John  Connell 
and  Margaret  Clanchy  wife  of 
the  2nd  John — it  also  contains 
the  remains  of  George  John,  O  Connell 
son  of  the  2nd  John  who  died 
13.  February  1853  aged  52  years 

The  last  of  his  race. 
May  their  souls  rest  in  peace.' 

"Whether  this  old  church—  to  us,  at  present,  so  scanty  in  its  dimensions, 
but  once,  to  our  fathers,  the  Domnach  Mor  or  Great  Church — be  one  of 
the  original  Damhlaigs  built  by  St.  Patrick's  three  masons  Caeman, 
Cruithnech,  and  Luchraid,  or  by  any  one  of  them,  or  by  their  famous  sue- 
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cessor  in  ancient  Irish  masonry,  the  Goban  Saer — I  don't  pretend  to  de- 
termine. All  I  can  say  is  that  Donaghmore  is  deemed  very  old — next  in 
fact  to  Mungret — if  not  actually  coeval  with  it — by  all  who  come  to  bury 
their  departed  friends  within  or  around  its  venerable  walls  ;  and  I  shall 
feel  much  gratified,  indeed,  if  the  photograph  which  I  send,  and  the  little 
information  I  am  able  to  furnish  in  connexion  with  it,  be  the  means  of 
inducing  some  of  my  more  learned  brother  Associates  to  turn  their 
attention  to  Donaghmore  and  its  very  ancient  historical  antecedents." 

Mr.  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Tullamore,  sent  the  following 
observations,  accompanying  the  silver  brooch,  the  presen- 
tation of  which  has  been  already  recorded  : — 

"  The  facsimile  of  the  ancient  map  of  Leix  and  OfFaly,  published  in  your 
Journal  for  the  year  1863  (second  series,  vol.  iv.,  p.  345),  has  one  of  the 
shaded  stripes — described  as  fortified  passes — laid  down  west  of  Kileigh,  in 
the  King's  County ;  one  end  of  which  terminates  immediately  after  crossing 
the  river  there.  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  in  attempting  to  describe  its 
probable  state  about  the  time  the  map  was  constructed.  A  road,  in  part 
a  causeway,  took  the  shortest  route  from  Kileigh  to  the  ford  on  the  river. 
This  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  road,  it  being  carried  a  great 
part  of  the  course  over  bog  and  swamp.  The  earliest  road  must  have 
taken  the  more  circuitous  line  pursued  by  the  present  road;  as  this  is  all 
on  dry  solid  land.  At  the  river  it  became  a  narrow  lane,  passing  into  the 
ford  between  high  banks  of  raised  earth.  A  similar  bank  was  piled  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  and  went  up  stream  from  the  ford,  to  a  distance 
of  at  least  one  hundred  yards,  passing  the  site  of  the  present  Gurteen 
Bridge.  The  road  occupied  about  the  same  length  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  until  it  turned  off  abruptly,  to  be  continued  on  part  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  'ould  road.'  Alterations  made  in  the  *  ould  road' 
banks  were  so  various,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  were  ever 
intended  for  a  defile.  Down  stream  the  original  river  banks  have  been 
undermined,  and  washed  away  by  floods.  Much  of  the  above  described 
banks  was  on  the  farm  where  I  was  cradled,  and  I  assisted  my  father  in 
the  removal  of  some  of  their  last  sods :  our  excuse  to  antiquarians  must 
be — none  of  us  had  any  idea  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  thrown 
up.  In  fact,  Du  Hamel  was  in  my  hands  prior  to  Ledwich,  and  the  great 
French  agriculturist  whetted  my  natural  propensity  for  farm  improvement 
so  very  well,  that  such  mounds  standing  in  its  way  must  be  more  than 
adamant,  if  they  resisted  its  edge.  I  pointed  out  the  fragments  of  the  old 
causeway  to  some  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  conducting 
one  of  them  to  that  part  of  the  '  lla '  through  which  it  entered  the  town. 
Midway  between  Kileigh  and  the  river  are  patches  of  the  '  double  ditch/ 
a  fosse  carried  across  terra  firma,  from  a  great  bog  which  enters  the  Tre- 
gan  dominions  on  one  side,  to  a  chain  of  bogs  which  encompass  the  lands 
adjoining  this  town  on  the  north-west.  The  work  is  not  half  a  mile  in 
length  ;  but  if  made  before  causeways  or  drainage  altered  the  state  of  the 
bogs,  it  protected  Kileigh  from  an  irruption  of  horse,  in  at  least  seven  miles 
of  a  semicircle-like  figure,  which  embraced  it  in  this  direction.  I  am 
ignorant  of  any  'find,'  of  relics  in  this  place,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  buckle,  or  brooch,  of  silver,  which  was  found  by  my  brother 
William  amongst  those  river  side  earths.    1  give  it  to  your  Archaeological 

4th  ser.,  vol.  ii.  L 
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Socictj-.  Remains  of  a  great  number  of  bottles  were  strewed  through  a 
ditch  which  had  been  the  division  between  two  townlands ;  and  possibly 
was  once  the  boundary  of  the  most  ancient  highway.  They  are  of  a  for- 
gotten pattern,  and  their  coating  of  corroded  glass  as  complete  as  if  the 
master  hand  of  Alchemy  had  been  engaged  upon  them  for  centuries.  It 
seems  pretty  certain,  that  they  were  not  made  for  the  rude  brewings  of 
the  Green  Island.  On  my  part,  it  would  be  as  highly  improper  to  specu- 
late on  who  wore  the  brooch,  or  upon  what  occasion  the  wearer  lost  it. 
It  is  not  '  Brummagem.'  It  is  the  best  of  all  work,  which  is  solid  work. 
The  bead  ornament  was  made  with  a  punch,  one  bead  with  each  stroke; 
and  this  apparently  after  the  brooch  was  moulded  into  its  present  form." 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  said  that  the  brooch  had  been 
engraved  the  size  of  the  original,  and  formed  the  subject  of 
the  accompanying  wood-cut.  The  punched 
work  described  by  Mr.  Stanley  was  well  re- 
presented by  the  engraving,  and  gave  pecu- 
liar interest  to  this  dimunitive  example  of 
that  rare  class  of  Irish  Antiques — silver 
brooches  ;  of  which  another  specimen  had 
been  described  for  us  by  Mr.  Patterson  (see 
p.  74,  supra).  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
brooch  presented  by  Mr.  Stanley  was  intended  to  confine 
the  dress  of  a  child. 


Silver  Brooch  found 
at  Kileigh,  King's 
County. 


The  following  papers  were  contributed  :• 
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BY  PATRICK  WATTERS,  A.  M. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  our  far-famed  "  Canal  Walk,"  which  must  always  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  Kilkenny  men,  as  it  is  an  object  of  ad- 
miration to  strangers  ;  and  truly  it  ought  to  be  beautiful, 
for  it  was  dearly  bought,  and  is  all  that  we  have  now  to 
show  for  a  sum  of  £18,000  expended  with  the  most  praise- 
worthy intentions  of  improving  the  land,  creating  profitable 
employment  for  the  poor,  and  increasing  the  revenues  of 
the  nation,  under  the  fostering  care  of  an  Irish  Parliament. 

The  first  enactment  with  regard  to  canals  in  this  coun- 
try originated  in  the  Parliament  held  in  Ireland  in  the  2nd 
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year  of  the  reign  of  George  L,  A.  d.  1715.  This  Act  is 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  encourage  the  Draining  and  Improv- 
ing of  the  Bogs  and  unprofitable  Low  Grounds,  and  for 
easing  and  dispatching  the  Inland  Carriage  and  convey- 
ance of  Goods  from  one  part  to  another  with  in  this  King- 
dom."   It  commences  by  reciting  that — 

"The  great  tract  of  bogs,  and  fenny  waste  ground  which  incumber 
the  midland  parts  of  this  kingdom,  are  not  only  lost  and  useless  to  the 
owners,  unpassable  and  inaccessible  in  themselves,  but  a  bar  and  hindrance 
to  the  inland  commerce  of  the  habitable  remainder,  a  retreat  and  harbour 
for  malefactors,  and  an  occasion  of  a  corrupt  air,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  adjacent;  that  by  a 
survey  and  estimate  already  made  of  the  several  rivers,  bogs,  &c,  it  is 
judged  that  the  same  are  capable  to  be  made  navigable  and  communicable 
together,  and  that  the  making  such  navigable  and  communicable  passages 
for  boats,  and  other  vessels  of  burden  to  pass  through  the  midland  country 
into  the  said  principal  rivers,  and  thence  to  the  principal  seaports  of  the 
kingdom,  would  not  only  open  a  cheap  and  expeditious  communication 
betwixt  his  Majesty's  subjects  inhabiting  the  several  parts  of  his  said 
kingdom,  but  would  also  facilitate,  and,  by  the  benefit  of  such  master 
drains,  in  a  good  measure  effect  the  draining,  recovering,  peopling,  and 
improving  the  said  bogs,  and  other  lost  grounds,  and  thereby  recover  and 
enlarge  both  the  land  and  product  of  the  kingdom,  create  profitable  im- 
ployments  for  the  poor,  and  en  crease  the  revenues  and  public  funds  of  the 
nation,  in  proportion  to  the  trade,  wealth,  numbers  and  employment  of 
the  people  thereof." 

The  Act  then  proceeded  to  appoint  certain  persons  to 
make  the  several  rivers  therein  named  navigable,  includ- 
ing the  River  Nore,  &c,  and  the  then  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  several  adjoining 
counties,  were  appointed  Commissioners  to  mediate  with 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands  intended  to  be  made 
use  of,  and  to  settle  the  proportions  of  purchase  money 
they  should  receive  for  their  respective  interests. 

By  the  Act  of  3rd  George  II.,  a.  d.  1729,  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  for  the  several  Provinces  of  Ireland, 
those  for  the  Province  of  Leinster  being,  The  Eight  Hon. 
Robert  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  Right  Hon.  Chaworth  Earl  of 
Meath,  the  Right  Hon.  Joshua  Lord  Viscount  Allen,  the 
Right  Hon.  Brabazon  Lord  Viscount  Duncannon,  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Singleton,  Esq.,  his  Majesty's  Prime  Sergeant- 
at-Law  ;  Maurice  Keating^  Esq.  ;  John  Rochford,  Esq.  ; 
Ciesar  Colclough,  Esq.  ;  William  Connolly,  Esq.  ;  JefFery 
Paul,  Esq.  ;  Luke  Gardiner,  Esq.  ;  Thomas  Burgh,  Sen., 
Esq.  ;  Doctor  Thomas  Trotter,  Samuel  Burton,  Esq.  ;  the 
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Hon.  Thomas  Marlay,  Esq.,  his  Majesty's  Attorney-Gene- 
ral ;  Richard  Warburton,  Sen.,  Esq.  ;  Patrick  Wymes,  Esq. ; 
James  Hamilton,  Esq.  ;  James  Stopford,  Esq.,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Marmaduke  Coghil. 

By  the  Act  of  25th  George  II.,  a.  d.  1751,  the  Com- 
missioners  theretofore  appointed  were  made  a  body  corpo- 
rate by  the  name  and  title  of  "  The  Corporation  for  pro- 
moting and  carrying  on  an  Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland," 
and  by  that  name  should  have  perpetual  succession  and 
have  a  common  seal ;  the  said  Corporation  were  empowered 
to  treat  and  agree  with  owners  of  land  which  should  be 
made  use  of  for  making  any  canal,  and  it  was  enacted  that 
all  lands,  &c,  which  then  were,  or  thereafter  should  be 
taken,  purchased  and  enclosed,  and  all  bridges,  locks, 
drains,  trenches,  towing-paths,  banks,  &c,  should  be  vested 
in  said  Corporation  and  their  successors,  for  ever  ;  and 
that  any  person  convicted  of  damage  thereto  should  forfeit 
treble  the  sum  necessary  for  the  repair  thereof,  and  be 
committed  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  county  until  said 
sum  be  paid.  The  said  Corporation  were  empowered  to 
appoint  three  or  more  members  to  treat  of  all  disputes 
with  owners  of  land,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  under 
this  authority,  and  the  Act  of  29th  George  II.,  hereafter 
referred  to,  that  the  Board  of  Local  Commissioners  were 
appointed  for  Kilkenny. 

By  the  29th  George  II.,  chapter  ],  a.  d.  1755,  the  sum 
of  £10,000  was  granted  by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
making  the  River  Nore  navigable  from  the  City  of  Kil- 
kenny to  the  town  of  Inistioge,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
By  the  10th  chapter  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation  for  pro- 
moting Inland  Navigation  were  again  empowered  to  ap- 
point such  persons  as  they  should  judge  fit  to  treat  and 
agree  concerning  all  differences  and  disputes  with  any  per- 
sons whose  lands  might  be  made  use  of,  and  it  was  declared 
that  such  persons  so  appointed  should  have  like  powers  and 
authority  as  the  Commissioners  or  members  of  said  Corpora- 
tion had  by  the  Act  of  25th  George  II.,  chapter  10.  This 
was  a  further  confirmation  of  the  Board  of  Local  Commis- 
sioners hereinafter  referred  to. 

By  33rd  George  II.,  chapter  1,  the  further  sum  of 
£4000  was  granted  by  Parliament  towards  making  the 
River  Nore  navigable,  from  the  city  of  Kilkenny  to  Inis- 
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tioge  :  and  by  1st  George  II L,  chapter  1,  there  was  a  like 
grant  of  £4000  for  same  purpose. 

The  27th  George  III.,  chapter  30,  recites  that  the  funds 
granted  to  the  Corporation  for  promoting  Inland  Naviga- 
tion expired  on  25th  March,  1786,  and  that  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  that  the  powers  given  to  said  Corpora- 
tion should  cease,  and  enacts  that  said  Corporation  should 
cease  and  be  dissolved,  and  that  all  canals,  trackways,  lands, 
locks,  &c,  belonging  to  said  Corporation,  should  be  seve- 
rally and  respectively  vested  in  the  persons  who  should 
happen  to  be  local  Commissioners  of  each  several  naviga- 
tion at  the  time  of  such  dissolution.  It  also  enacts  that  if 
any  person  should  wilfully  and  maliciously  damage  any 
lock,  towing  path,  bank,  &c.,  such  person  being  convicted, 
should  be  guilty  of  felony  and  be  transported  for  seven 
years,  or  be  fined,  whipped,  or  imprisoned,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  Court.  By  this  Act  the  Mayor  of 
Kilkenny  for  the  time  being,  who  was  one  of  the  local 
Commissioners,  was  one  of  those  in  whom  the  old  canal 
with  its  trackways,  lands,  and  locks,  then  vested. 

The  first  appointment  of  local  Commissioners  appears 
to  have  been  in  1756  (a  second  commission  having  been 
issued  in  1760) ;  but  I  find  that  even  before  the  first  ap- 
pointment, our  Kilkenny  Corporation  of  that  day  became 
in  some  measure  connected  with  the  undertaking,  and  en- 
tered into  a  resolution  for  paying  money  out  of  their 
revenues  for  keeping  the  locks,  &c,  in  repair;  therefore, 
before  giving  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  local  Commis- 
sioners, I  shall,  as  it  precedes  them  in  date,  give  an  account 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Kilkenny  Corporation  held  at  the  new 
Tholsel,  the  1st  day  of  February,  1755,  William  Evans 
Morres,  Esq.,  Mayor,  in  the  chair,  when  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  passed  : — 

"  Whereas,  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  county  of  Kilkenny,  are  making 
application  to  the  Trustees  for  putting  in  execution  the  Tillage  and  In- 
land .Navigation  Act  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  have  the  Eiver  Nore  made 
navigable  to  this  city.  Ordered,  that  the  City  Seal  be  put  to  a  memorial 
addressed  to  said  Trustees  for  that  purpose ;  and  whereas,  the  present 
Mayor  has  got  said  river  surveyed,  and  a  map  of  the  same  affixed  to  said 
memorial,  and  has  been,  and  must  be  at  sundry  expenses  in  relation  to 
said  application.  Ordered,  therefore,  that  the  said  Mayor  be  and  shall  be 
repaid  by  this  Corporation  the  expenses  of  said  survey,  and  such  other 
expenses  as  he  has  or  shall  be  at  in  relation  to  said  application.  And 
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whereas,  the  principal  objection  to  making  said  river  navigable  may  be 
that  the  trade  of  said  city,  on  said  river,  will  for  some  years  be  so  small 
that  the  duty  on  boats  passing  and  repassing  will  not  be  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  keeping  the  locks  and  other  works  in  repair.  It  is, 
therefore,  unanimously  resolved,  that  in  case  the  said  navigation  takes 
effect,  this  city  will,  for  seven  years  from  the  time  the  same  shall  be  finished, 
pay  to  the  said  Trustees,  towards  keeping  the  same  in  repair,  the  yearly 
sum  of  thirty  pounds  out  of  the  customs  of  said  city,  provided  the  dutys 
payable  by  boats  navigating  said  river  fall  so  much  short  of  keeping  the 
same  in  repair." 

Subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  foregoing  meeting,  a  Local 
Board  of  Commissioners  was  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
several  Statutes  above  mentioned,  and  I  find  from  the  ori- 
ginal minutes  of  the  Board  to  which  I  have  been  allowed 
access,  that  on  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  June,  1757,  a  meet- 
ing was  held,  there  being  present — George  Carpenter,  Esq. 
(then  Mayor),  Arthur  Bushe,  Esq.,  and  William  Evans 
Morres,  Esq.,  when  the  following  order  was  made  : — 

"  Mr.  Ockenden,  the  Engineer,  being  come  to  town,  it  is  ordered  that 
messengers  be  sent  to  the  several  Commissioners  in  the  county  and  city 
of  Kilkenny  to  give  them  notice  thereof,  and  that  there  will  be  a  meeting 
of  the  Commissioners  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Blunt,  in  Kilkenny,  on 
Thursday,  the  23rd  June  instant,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  con- 
cert proper  measures  to  carry  the  work  into  execution,  to  which  time  and 
place  this  Board  is  adjourned." 

We  may  imagine  what  a  commotion  was  caused  amongst 
the  good  folk  of  Kilkenny  by  the  prospect  of  this  great 
undertaking,  little  thinking  what  a  failure  it  was  to  prove. 
Mr.  Ockenden  appears  to  have  been  a  celebrated  man  at 
that  day,  and  was  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  Shan- 
non and  other  navigations  of  the  period. 

At  a  Board  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Nore,  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Blunt, 
in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  the  23rd  day  of  June,  1757,  pur- 
suant to  adjournment  and  notices  served  on  the  several 
Commissioners  — 

"Present — The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  the  Chair;  His 
Excellency  the  Bttrl  of  Bossborough;  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Mt.  Mor- 
res; Sir  William  Evans  Morres,  Sir  William  Fownes,  Bart.;  George 
Carpenter,  Esq.,  Mayor,  [and  several  others  whose  names  are  set 
out.] 

"  Then  the  Board  came  and  agreed  to  a  resolution  that  his  Excellency 
the  Earl  of  Bossborough  be  requested  to  apply  to  the  Navigation  Board 
for  a  warrant  for  £.'5,000,  out  of  the  £10,000  grauted  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament for  making  the  river  Nore  navigable,  payable  to  the  .Right  Rev. 
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the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  George  Carpenter,  Esq.,  Mayor ;  Sir  William  Evans 
Morres,  Samuel  Matthews,  Esq. ;  and  Folliott  Warren,  Esq.,  or  any  three 
of  them. 

"  Alderman  Colles  delivered  in  a  proposal  for  supplying  the  Commis- 
sioners with  stone  and  other  materials,  for  building  their  first  lock,  upon 
the  following  terms,  viz. : — hewn  stone  raised  and  cut,  the  faces  to  be 
punched,  and  the  beds  and  ends  wrought  true  to  the  square,  and  chiselled 
six  inches  in  from  the  face,  delivered  at  the  lock  where  they  are  to  be  used 
and  set,  and  a  skilful  person  to  set  the  said  hewn  stones,  the  Com- 
missioners finding  labourers  for  setting  the  stones,  at  twenty  pence 
per  foot  superficial,  the  faces  only  to  be  measured — rough  stone  for  build- 
ing the  backing  of  the  locks,  and  for  raising  and  carriage  to  the  lock,  at 
one  shilling  per  perch  of  2 1  feet  long,  1 8  inches  thick,  and  one  foot  high ; 
roche  lime  at  eight  pence  per  barrel,  to  be  measured  at  the  kiln  and 
delivered  at  the  works.  The  hewn  stone  to  be  in  the  bed  eighteen  inches 
or  more  in  some  parts,  and  no  part  less  than  twelve  inches,  which  proposal 
is  agreed  to  by  and  between  the  Board  and  said  William  Colles,  testified 
by  his  signing  hereto. 

"  William  Colles." 

This  lock  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  perfect  state — the 
bridge  now  leading  to  Scott's  factory  crossing  it.  As  this 
part  of  the  Canal  was  to  run  through  the  grounds  of  Kil- 
kenny Castle — 

aThen  this  Board  wrote  a  letter  to  my  Lord  Arran,  acquainting  him 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Nore,  and  as  a  canal  was  necessary  to  be  cut 
through  part  of  his  land,  hoped  for  his  Lordship's  favour  and  encourage- 
ment." 

This  was  signed  by  seven  of  the  members,  including 
George  Carpenter,  Mayor.  The  above  mentioned  Lord 
Arran  was  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  in  whom  the 
estates  became  vested  after  the  Duke's  attainder. 

"  At  a  Board  held  at  the  new  Tholsel,  in  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  on 
Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  August,  1757,  pursuant  to  summons  for  that 
purpose, 

«  Then  it  was  ordered  and  agreed,  that  Mr.  Ockenden  do  view  and 
examine  the  ground,  in  the  County  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  through 
which  the  Canal  for  the  navigation  is  to  go,  and  that  he  do  ascertain  the 
same,  and  give  an  account  thereof  to  this  Board  on  Monday,  the  15  th  day 
of  August  inst.,  so  as  the  same  may  be  properly  considered  by  the  several 
juries  that  shall  or  may  be  empanelled  to  assess  the  damages  that  shall 
accrue  on  the  cutting  and  making  said  Canal ;  and  that  Mr.  Ockenden  do 
point  out  two  ways  for  cutting  said  Canal,  and  give  his  reasons  for  which 
is  most  eligible. 

"The  several  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  the  lands  through  which 
said  Canal  is  to  be  cut  having  appeared  before  the  Board,  and  disagreed 
with  the  Board  about  the  quantum  of  the  damages,  they  were  respectively 
entitled  to, 
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"  Hugh  Waring,  Esq.,  being  present,  did  give  his  consent  that  the 
Canal  may  be  cut  through  his  land,  and  that  he  will  be  satisfied  with 
whatever  damages  a  jury  shall  give  for  cutting  said  Canal;  and  that  he 
will  not  give  any  interruption  to  the  cutting  of  the  same  in  the  meantime, 
until  such  jury  shall  assess  said  damages,  who  shall  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

"  Ordered  that  precepts  do  immediately  issue  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the 
County  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  to  empanel,  without  loss  of  time,  juries 
to  assess  the  damages  of  the  respective  claimants  of  the  ground  through 
which  said  Canal  is  to  be  cut ;  and  that  Mr.  "William  Knaresborough,  Mr. 
James  Fitzpatrick,  and  Alderman  Joseph  Evans,  be  respectively  summoned 
to  give  evidence  to  the  respective  juries  of  the  value  of  the  damages  to  be 
respectively  assessed  for  said  lands. 

"  Ordered,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Waring,  that  such  or  as  many 
of  them  as  please,  do  view  Mr.  Waring's  lands,  or  such  part  of  them  as 
the  Canal  will  probably  run  through,  previous  to  Mr.  Ockenden's  report 
to  the  Board  in  respect  to  said  land. 

"  Ordered  that  the  Clerk  do  give  public  notice  that  the  cutting  of  the 
Canal  will  be  contracted  for  on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  August  instant, 
and  that  all  persons  who  have  a  mind  to  treat,  do  previous  to  that  day  or 
on  that  day,  lodge  written  proposals  for  cutting  the  same,  sealed  up  and 
directed  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory." 

The  Mr.  Hugh  Waring  above  named,  who  appears  to 
have  acted  so  liberally,  in  consenting  to  have  the  Canal 
cut  through  his  land,  and  who  was  afterwards  awarded 
for  damages  the  sum  of  £131  19s.  7d.,  was  the  owner 
of  that  romantic  locality  still  known  as  "  Warrington," 
which  lies  just  below  the  point  called  "  Land's  End,"  and 
through  which  the  Canal  was  afterwards  made.  When 
this  property  was  being  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1856,  exactly  99  years  from  the  time 
when  the  above  meeting  was  held,  the  writer  hereof 
attended  the  sale,  and  having  informed  the  Court  that  the 
Canal  formerly  ran  through  the  property,  and  was  used  by 
the  public  ever  since  as  a  walk,  it  was  therefore  ordered 
that  the  property  should  be  sold  "without  prejudice  to 
any  right  of  way  which  existed,  and  also  without  prejudice 
to  the  right  to  the  bed  of  the  Canal  ;"  by  this  means  that 
portion  of  the  walk  has  been  prevented  from  falling  into 
private  hands,  and  is  for  ever  preserved  for  the  public  use. 

At  a  Board  of  the  Commissioners  held  on  the  30th 
day  of  August,  1757,  ten  members  being  present,  includ- 
ing the  Mayor  of  the  City — 

"  Then  the  Sheriffs  of  the  County  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny  returned 
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their  precept,  and  a  jury  thereto  annexed,  to  try  and  assess  the  several 
and  respective  damages  which  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  lands  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  should  or  might  sustain  on  account  of  cutting,  dig- 
ging, and  making  several  cuts  for  making  the  River  Nore  navigable,  and 
the  several  proprietors  and  tenants  of  the  said  lands,  having  been  severally 
duly  served  with  notices,  pursuant  to  the  Statute,  to  appear  here  ;  and 
having  been  severally  called,  Mr.  Godfrey  Cooksey,  Autorney-at-Law, 
appeared  for  the  Right  Hon.  Charles,  Earl  of  Arran ;  Richard  Helsham, 
and  Kenny  Scott;  John  Prendergast  appeared  in  person,  also  William 
Colles,  John  Watters,  Hugh  Waring,  and  John  Blunt ;  and  Mr.  Bibby 
Hartford,  Attorney,  appeared  for  his  Grace  Michael,  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Cashel ;  and  Mr.  John  Fleming,  Attorney,  appeared  for  Anne  Archbold, 
widow;  and  the  said  several  persons  then  attending,  having  heard  the  said 
several  jurors  called  over,  they  all  consented  that  the  first  twelve  of  said 
jurors  which  should  be  empanelled,  should  be  sworn  to  try  the  several 
and  respective  damages  of  the  several  and  respective  owners  and  tenants, 
and  they  were  accordingly  sworn  and  empanelled,  and  directed  to  view 
the  premises." 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  above-mentioned,  who  ap- 
peared by  his  attorney  at  the  foregoing  Board,  was  named 
Cox ;  he  was  the  owner  in  fee  of  the  lands  of  Archersgrove, 
through  which  the  Canal  was  then  about  to  be  cut,  and  he 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Cox,  on  whose 
death  his  property  devolved  on  Mr.  Villiers  Siuart,  the 
present  owner  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  sister  to  Sir 
Richard;  and  I  intend  to  show  presently  how  Archbishop 
Cox  sold  all  his  right,  inheritance,  and  interest  in  that 
portion  of  his  property  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Canal, 
and  was  paid  for  same,  and  that  his  tenants  were  also  paid 
for  their  respective  interests ;  and  that,  consequently 
neither  his  representatives  nor  his  tenants  have  now  a 
particle  of  claim  to  it. 

I  find  that  an  Inquisition  was  held  at  the  old  Tholsel, 
in  this  city,  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1757,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  damages  and  recompense  the 
said  Michael  Lord  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  as  owner  in  fee, 
and  the  several  tenants  and  occupiers  of  the  lands  of 
Archersgrove,  were  severally  entitled  to  for  that  part  of 
said  lands  to  be  made  use  of  for  carrying  on  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  River  Nore,  when  the  sum  of  £185  10s. — a 
large  sum  in  those  days — was  awarded  to  be  paid  for  the 
fee  and  inheritance  of  the  Archbishop,  and  for  the  interest 
of  the  several  tenants  and  occupiers  of  the  land.    The  fol- 

4th  see.,  vol.  n.  M 
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lowing  is  a  copy  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Jury  as  to  the 
above-mentioned  lands  of  Archersgrove  : — 

"  County  of  the  City  of  \  An  Inquisition  indented,  taken  and  held  at 
Kilkenny  to  wit.  J  the  old  Tholsel,  in  the  City  of  Kilkenny, 
on  Tuesday,  the  30th  day  of  August,  1757,  before  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Navigation  of  Ireland  for  making  the 
River  Nore  navigable  from  Kilkenny  to  Inistioge,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, by  virtue  of  a  precept  issued  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  three  of 
the  said  Commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  Statutes  in  that  case  made  and 
provided  and  directed  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  said  County  of  the  City  of 
Kilkenny. 

"  The  Names  of  the  Jury  : 

"  James  Perceval.  "  Nathaniel  Alcock. 

"  Ambrose  Evans.  u  Lewis  Chapelier. 

"  Joseph  Blunt.  "  Frederick  Hunt. 

"  Christopher  Hewitson.  "  John  Sargent. 

"  William  Garnett.  "  Lewis  Perse. 

"  Thomas  Wilkinson.  "  Abm.  De3aroy. 

''Gentlemen, — Your  issue  is  to  try  and  ascertain  what  Damages, 
Satisfaction,  or  Eecompense  his  Grace,  Michael  Lord  Archbishop  of  Ca- 
shel,  the  owner,  and  Ann  Archbold,  Widow,  John  Blunt,  William  Colles, 
and  John  Watters,  his  Tenants  and  the  occupiers  of  the  Lands  of  Archer's 
Grove  and  the  New  Mills,  are  severally  and  respectively  Intitled  to  have 
and  receive  for  884  square  perches  to  be  made  use  of  or  damnified  on  the 
said  Lands  for  carrying  on  the  Inland  Navigation  of  the  River  Nore. 

"  We  find  that  there  will  be  wanting  for  the  carrying  on  the  Inland 
Navigation  of  the  River  Nore,  from  the  city  of  Kilkenny  to  Inistiogue,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  within  the  county  of  said  city,  on  the  Lands  of 
Archer's  Grove  and  the  New  Mills,  of  which  his  Grace,  Michael  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  is  owner,  and  Ann  Archbold,  Widow,  is  his  imme- 
diate Tenant  for  the  Term  of  her  own  life,  and  William  Colles  is  Tenant 
to  said  Ann  Archbold  for  the  Term  of  2  years  and  an  half  from  the  29th 
day  of  Septr.  next,  and  which  contains  79  perches  in  length  and  4  in 
breadth,  making  in  the  whole  316  square  perch,  which  we  find  to  be 
worth  20  jrears'  purchase  at  the  rate  of  £2  by  the  acre  yearly,  making  in 
the  whole  the  sum  of  £3  195.  per  annum,  which  amounts  in  the  whole  to 
the  sum  of  £79,  and  that  the  sum  of  £63  4s.  sterling,  part  of  the  before- 
mentioned  sum,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Archbishop  for  the  inheritance  of 
the  same,  and  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  said  sum  being  £15  16s«  ster- 
ling is  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Ann  Archbold  as  a  recompense  and  satisfaction 
of  her  term  yet  to  come  and  unexpired  in  the  said  premises,  and  that  out 
of  the  said  sum  of  £15  16s.  sterling  the  said  William  Colles  is  to  be  paid 
the  sum  of  £8  135.  9^d.  as  recompense  and  satisfaction  for  his  term  yet  to 
come  and  unexpired  in  said  premises,  so  that  there  will  remain  to  the 
said  Ann  Archbold  £7  2«.  2\d.,  which  said  several  sums  amount  in  the 
Avhole  to  the  first-mentioned  sum  of  £79. 

l<  We  further  find  that,  in  order  to  carry  on  said  navigation  on  said 
lands,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pull  down,  and  take  away  three  thatched 
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houses  on  said  land,  belonging  to  said  William  Colles  ;  and  in  order  to 
repay  him  for  the  damage  done  thereby,  we  find  him  to  be  entitled  to  the 
sum  of  £7  4s.  sterling ;  the  same  to  be  for  roofs,  chimney,  floor,  and  ceil- 
ing, he  having  all  the  old  materials.  And,  we  further  find,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pull  down  290  perches  of  wall  on  said  premises,  to  re- 
build elsewhere,  which  we  value  at  Is.  3d.  per  perch,  making  in  the 
whole  the  sum  of  £  1 8  2s.  Qd.  sterling,  both  which  sums  amount  to  the 
sum  of  £25  16s.  6d.  sterling,  he  having  the  old  materials,  which  we  find 
the  said  William  Colles  is  entitled  to  have  and  receive  for  the  value  of  his 
term  and  damages.  We  further  find  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  said  navigation,  on  part  of  said  lands  of  Archer's  Grove,  of 
which  said  Archbishop  of  Cashel  is  owner,  and  Mr.  John  Blunt  is  occupier, 
which  contains  102  perches  in  length,  and  4  perches  in  breadth,  and  160 
square  perches  more  for  the  conveniency  of  the  Locks,  making  in  the 
whole  468  square  perches  ;  and  we  find  the  same  to  be  worth  20  years' 
purchase,  at  the  rate  of  £1  10s.  sterling  per  acre  yearly,  making  in  the 
whole  the  sum  of  £5  6s.  6d.  yearly,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  sum 
of  £106  10s.  sterling  ;  and  that  the  sum  of  £26  12s.  6d.  sterling,  part 
of  said  last-mentioned  sum  of  £106  10s.  sterling,  is  to  be  paid  to  said 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  for  the  inheritance  of  said  lands  ;  and  that  the  re- 
maining part  of  said  sum  being  £79  17s.  6d.  is  to  be  paid  to  said  John 
Blunt,  as  recompense  and  satisfaction  for  his  term  yet  to  come  and  unex- 
pired in  said  premises,  which  is  a  Lease  for  3  lives." 

1  find  in  the  Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
vol.  ii..  anno  1757  to  59,  under  the  head  of  "  An  Account 
of  Money  Expended  upon  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Nore," 
that  these  payments  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  Mr. 
Waring  for  the  land  are  noticed  and  set  out. 

This  account  of  expenditure  is  very  curious,  and  enters 
into  the  minutest  particulars,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  inte- 
resting, as  comparing  the  prices  with  the  present  day.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  items,  some  being  for  the  im- 
plements, &c,  used  for  the  cutting  of  the  land  for  the  canal, 
the  trees  that  were  planted,  and  the  grass  seed  sown  on 
the  banks  : — 

20  Shovel  handles,  at  3d.  per — 5s. 
6  Spade  handjjes,  at  6d. — 3s. 
For  18  rammers,  16s.  6d. 

For  10  iron  Crows,  weight,  3  cwt.  lqr.  14lbs.,  at  £1  Is.  4d.  per  cwt. — 
£3  1 2s.  U. 

2  Hour  glasses,  2s.  2d. 

11  Crows,  at  8^.  per — 7s.  Ad. 

To  horse  hire  to  Desart  wood,  4s.  4d. 

To  Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  for  360  elms,  at  3d.  per— £4  10s. 

We  may  naturally  suppose  these  are  the  fine  old  elm 
trees  on  the  Canal  Walk,  now,  alas  !  fast  going  to  decay. 
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For  25  hand-barrows,  at  Is.  4d.  per — £1  13s.  4d. 

To  carriage  of  fourteen  tons,  fourteen  feet  of  timber  fro  n  Desart,  at 

45.  per— £2  17s.  2d. 
To  2  barrels  of  grass  seeds  to  sow  the  banks  of  the  canal,  7s. 
To  Messrs.  Howard  &  Merry,  ship-carpenters,  £4  lis. 
To  expenses  in  launching  boats,  5s.  5d. 

At  the  foot  of  this  account,  from  which  I  have  selected 
the  above  few  items,  there  is  a  summary  given  of  the  ex- 
penses for  three  years  ending  1759,  viz.  : — 

Expenses  of  the  year  1757,  ....  £1866  12  4 
Do.  of  the  year  1758,  ....  3582  12  11 
Do.     of  the  year  1759,       ....     2286    4  1 


£7735    9  4 

The  total  account  is  then  verified  by  an  affidavit  at 
foot  by  the  pay  clerk,  and  then  follows  a  certificate  from 
the  Board  of  local  Commissioners  which  is  set  out  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  follows  : — 

"  "We  the  Commissioners  for  the  Nore  Navigation,  from  Kilkenny  to 
Inistiogue,  at  a  Board  held  at  the  Tholsel  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  the 
25th  day  of  October,  1759,  have  examined  the  annexed  accompt  by 
comparing  each  article  with  its  voucher,  and  find  the  whole  to  be  right. 

"  Signed,  Charles  Gore,  Mayor,  "William  Evens  Morres,  Nicholas  Ay  1- 
ward,  "William  Izod,  John  Gale,  Arthur  Bushe."1 

Appended  to  this  is  a  Report  of  Mr.  Ockenden,  the 
Engineer,  as  follows  : — 

"  An  account  of  the  progress  made  in  the  navigation  of  the  Nore  : — 
"  There  are  very  near  four  miles  of  canal  completed,  which  with  two 
reach  of  the  river  naturally  navigable,  that  joins  them,  make  live  miles 
of  navigation.  There  are  seven  Locks  besides  an  acquaduct  erected,  that 
is  to  say  one  single  lock,  one  rhymer  lock,  and  five  double  locks,  four 
of  which  are  finished,  and  the  other  three  will  be  completed  in  a  short 
time. 

"And  there  are  upon  the  works  of  this  Navigation,  several  hundred 


1  This  entry  in  t lie  Journals  of  the 
Ilonsc  of  Commons  exactly  agrees  with  an 
account  of  a  meeting  of  the  local  Commis- 
sioners, held  here  on  the  25th  October, 
1759,  on  which  day  an  oHer  was  made, 
lhat  their  Minute  Book  be  carried  to 
Dublin,  for  saLi. -faction  of  the  Chief  Com- 


missioners and  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  thereby  confirming, 
if  continuation  was  necessary,  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Minute  Book,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  G.  A.  Prim,  one 
of  the  Honorary  [Secretaries  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 
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For  25  hand-barrows,  at  Is.  4d.  per — £1  13s.  4d. 

To  carriage  of  fourteen  tons,  fourteen  feet  of  timber  fro  n  Desart,  at 

4s.  per— £2  17s.  2d. 
To  2  barrels  of  grass  seeds  to  sow  the  banks  of  the  canal,  7s. 
To  Messrs.  Howard  &  Merry,  ship-carpenters,  £4  lis. 
To  expenses  in  launching  boats,  5s.  5d. 

At  the  foot  of  this  account,  from  which  I  have  selected 
the  above  few  items,  there  is  a  summary  given  of  the  ex- 
penses for  three  years  ending  1759,  viz.  : — 

Expenses  of  the  year  1757,  .  .  .  .  £1866  12  4 
Do.  of  the  year  1758,  ....  3582  12  11 
Do.     of  the  year  1759,       ....    2286    4  1 


£7735    9  4 

The  total  account  is  then  verified  by  an  affidavit  at 
foot  by  the  pay  clerk,  and  then  follows  a  certificate  from 
the  Board  of  local  Commissioners  which  is  set  out  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  follows  : — 

"  "We  the  Commissioners  for  the  Nore  Navigation,  from  Kilkenny  to 
Inistiogue,  at  a  Board  held  at  the  Tholsel  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  the 
25th  day  of  October,  1759,  have  examined  the  annexed  accompt  by 
comparing  each  article  with  its  voucher,  and  find  the  whole  to  be  right. 

"  Signed,  Charles  Gore,  Mayor,  "William  Evens  Morres,  Nicholas  Ay  1- 
ward,  "William  Izod,  John  Gale,  Arthur  Bushe."1 

Appended  to  this  is  a  Report  of  Mr.  Ockenden,  the 
Engineer,  as  follows  : — 

"  An  account  of  the  progress  made  in  the  navigation  of  the  JNore  : — 
"  There  are  very  near  four  miles  of  canal  completed,  which  with  two 
reach  of  the  river  naturally  navigable,  that  joins  them,  make  live  miles 
of  navigation.  There  are  seven  Locks  besides  an  acquaduct  erected,  that 
is  to  say  one  single  lock,  one  rhymer  lock,  and  five  double  locks,  four 
of  which  are  finished,  and  the  other  three  will  be  completed  in  a  short 
time. 

"  And  there  are  upon  the  works  of  this  Navigation,  several  hundred 


1  This  entry  in  ihe  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons  exactly  agrees  w  ith  an 
aecounl  of  a  meeting  of  t  he  local  Commis- 
sioners, held  here  on  the  25th  October, 
1 7.">I),  on  which  day  an  order  was  made, 
that  their  Minute  Book  he  carried  to 
Dublin,  for  satisfaction  of  the  Chief  Com- 


missioners and  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  thereby  confirming, 
if  confirmation  was  necessary,  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Minute  Book,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  G.  A.  Prim,  one 
of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 
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pounds  value  in  timber,  and  number  of  barges,  engines,  and  utensils  which 
cost  considerable  suras,  and  are  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  future,  as 
they  have  been  to  the  past  progress  of  the  work. 

"  Signed, 

"  William  Ockenden." 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  possibly  conclude  my  Paper  in  a 
more  authentic,  satisfactory,  or  comprehensive  manner, 
than  by  giving  a  copy  of  the  report  furnished  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1761,  on  the  state  of  pro- 
gress in  which  the  canal  then  was.  The  report  is  illus- 
trated by  a  map  and  plan  (of  which  a  fac-simile,  reduced  one- 
half  by  the  photolithographic  process,  faces  this  page),  and 
no  one  now  looking  at  the  premises  would  ever  suppose  it 
had  then  arrived  to  such  a  state  of  progress  and  perfection  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  this  report  and  map  it  would  be  incre- 
dible. 

"JOUKNAL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  ANNO  1761,  LUNJ3,  9  DIE  NOVEMBEIS. 

"Mr.  Morres  reported  from  the  Committee,  to  whom  it  was  referred, 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  navigation  of  the  Nore,  from  the  city  of 
Kilkenny  to  the  town  of  Ennisteague,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  what 
progress  has  been  made  therein,  and  what  sum,  in  their  opinion,  will  be 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  same  effectually ;  the  matter,  as  it  appeared  to 
them,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  thereupon,  which  report  he 
read  in  his  place,  and  after  delivered  in  at  the  table  where  the  same  was 
read,  and  the  report  and  resolutions  are  as  follows  :  — 
"  Mr.  Speaker, 

"  The  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Nore,  from  the  city  of  Kilkenny  to  the  town  of  Ennisteague, 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  what  progress  has  been  made  therein,  and 
what  sum,  in  their  opinion,  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  same  effec- 
tually, have  met,  pursuant  to  order,  and  enquired  into  the  matters  to 
them  referred ;  and  have  for  that  purpose  examined  several  persons  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  pursuant  to  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the 
House,  and  have  ordered  me  to  report  the  whole  matter  as  it  appeared 
to  them,  with  their  opinion  thereupon  to  the  House,  and  the  same  is  as 
follows :  — 

"Your  Committee  first  proceeded  to  enquire  into  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  said  navigation.  Mr.  George  Smith,  Director  of  the  Navigation 
of  the  Nore,  appointed  by  the  Navigation  Board,  in  Dublin,  laid  before 
your  Committee  a  Paper,  entitled  '  An  account  of  the  progress  in  carrying 
on  the  Navigation  of  the  said  River  Nore,  marked  No.  1 ;  and  also  a  plan 
and  section  of  the  River  Nore,  from  the  city  of  Kilkenny  to  the  town  of 
Ennisteague,  with  drafts  of  all  the  works  erected  thereon,  marked  No.  2,' 
by  which  it  appears  there  is  now  building,  and  nearly  finished,  at  the  head 
of  the  navigation,  at  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  a  very  convenient  quay,  with 
all  its  slips  and  landing  places,  three  hundred  feet  in  length  and  eighty 
feet  in  breadth. 
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"  That  there  is  a  stone  mill,  a  very  fine  lock  that  pens  sixteen  feet 
head  of  water,  the  foundation  cut  into  the  solid  rock,  as  appears  by  the 
draft  in  said  plan,  marked  No.  1.  That  at  the  Duke  of  Ormonde's  meadow 
there  is  a  stone  aquaduct  that  conveys  a  brook  under  the  canal,  as  in  the 
draft  of  said  plan,  marked  No.  2.  That  at  Crow's  Well,1  there  is  a  fine 
stone  lock,  two  hundred  feet  in  length  and  twenty-one  feet  in  breadth, 
with  all  its  gates,  sluices,  &c,  which  falls  ten  feet,  as  in  the  draft,  in  said 
plan,  marked  No.  3.  That  on  the  lands  of  Archerstown,  there  is  another 
lock,  the  same  sort  and  dimensions  which  falls  nine  feet  as  in  the  draft  in 
the  said  plan,  marked  No.  4.  On  said  lands  there  is  a  rimer  or  flash  lock, 
which  in  flood-time  pens  twelve  feet  head  of  water,  as  in  the  draft  in  said 
plan,  marked  No.  5.  That,  on  the  lands  of  Kilfera,  there  are  two  locks, 
or  one  tripple  lock,  both  together  fall  thirteen  feet  as  in  the  draft  in  said 
plan,  marked  No.  6.  That  at  Maddoxtown,  there  is  one  stone  lock  which 
pens  fourteen  feet  head  of  water,  as  in  the  draft  in  said  plan,  marked 
No.  7.  That  on  the  lands  of  Dunbell,  there  is  a  double  lock  which  falls 
ten  feet  into  Ballyredding  pond,  which  is  within  half  a  mile  of  Bennett' s- 
bridge,  and  above  four  miles  and  a  half,  nearer  five  miles,  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  navigation,  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  as  in  said  draft  in  said  plan, 
marked  No.  8. 

"  That  at  the  town  of  Ennisteague,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the 
Navigation  Board,  in  Dublin,  to  build  a  bridge  and  bay,  there  is  a  fine 
stone  bridge  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  nearly  completed,  as  appears  by 
a  plan  of  said  bridge,  marked  No.  3. 

"Mr.  Smith  said  he  was  appointed  by  the  Navigation  Board,  in 
Dublin,  Director  of  said  Works,  the  5th  June,  1761,  upon  Mr.  Ockenden's 
death,  and  that  before  that  he  was  Deputy  Director  of  said  Works  to  said 
Mr.  Ockenden.  That  there  are  near  four  miles  of  canal  cut,  which,  with 
two  beaks  of  the  river  naturally  navigable,  makes  a  navigation  near  five 
miles,  and  that  all  the  locks  described  in  the  said  plan  of  navigation  are 
built  and  completed,  except  the  coping  of  one,  the  cut  stone  of  which  is 
ready  to  be  laid  on,  and  that  all  said  locks  and  navigations  are  fit  for  use, 
and  that  boats  have  passed  up  and  down  through  them.  He  says  the  bridge 
at  Ennisteague  is  finished  all  to  the  battlements,  filling,  and  paving. 
Your  Committee  further  proceeded  to  enquire  what  sums  have  been  re- 
ceived towards  carrying  on  said  navigation,  and  how  the  same  had  been 
applied  and  expended,  to  which  the  said  Mr.  George  Smith  laid  before 
your  Committee  an  account,  entitled  4  Eiver  Nore  Debtor  and  Creditor,' 
and  marked  No.  4,  by  which  it  appears  there  was  granted  towards  carry- 
ing on  said  navigation  by  Parliament,  in  1755,  £10,000  ;  in  1759,  £4,000 
: — in  all  £14,000,  out  of  which  there  was  stopped  in  the  Treasury  for 
pells  and  poundage,  £420  105.,  and  £10,149  6s.  Id.  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Christopher  James,  Pay  Clerk,  towards  carrying  on  said  works;  also 
£1,125  to  Mr.  Ockenden  for  four  and  a-half  years'  salary;  that  there  was 
cash  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ockenden's  executors,  £187  7s.  lid.  ;  also  that 
there  was  paid  out  of  said  sum  £687  0s.  \d.  to  Mr.  Christopher  Colles, 
Pay  Clerk,  towards  carrying  on  said  works ;  that  there  was  cash  paid  the 


1  This  is  the  lock  at  Archer's  Grove  :  name  of  the  old  Spa,  which  was  formerly 
probably  CroVa  Well  was  the  original     al  that  spot. 
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Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Navigation  Board,  in  Dublin,  to  build  a 
bridge  and  bay  at  Ennisteague,  £921  10s. ;  and  there  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Ockenden  for  his  survey  of  the  Nore  and  Shannon,  by  order  of  the  Navi- 
gation Board,  in  Dublin,  £206  10s.,  and  that  there  remains  of  said  £14,000 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  Navigation  Board,  in  Kilkenny,  £302  15s.  8^., 
out  of  which  there  is  due  to  John  Butler,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  William  Colles, 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  houses  to  make  the  quay  and  towing-path1 
from  John's  Bridge,  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  to  the  first  lock,  about  £136, 
which,  with  sundry  other  debts  due  to  the  workmen  now  carrying  on 
said  works,  will  amount  to  the  whole  sum." 

The  Committee  then  came  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

"  Resolved, — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  con- 
tinuing to  carry  on  the  navigation  of  the  River  Nore,  from  the  city  of 
Kilkenny  to  the  town  of  Ennisteague,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  will  be 
expedient  and  greatly  advantageous  to  the  public,  and  requires  and  de- 
serves the  further  aid  of  Parliament." 

Accordingly  I  find  that,  on  the  13th  November,  1761, 
four  days  after,  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  passed 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"  Eesolved, — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  a  sum  of 
£4,000  be  given  to  the  Corporation  for  promoting  and  carrying  on  an 
Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland,  towards  making  the  River  Nore  navigable 
from  the  city  of  Kilkenny  to  Ennisteague,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  to 
be  by  them  accounted  for  to  Parliament." 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  the  further  sum  of 
£4,000  was  granted  by  the  Act  of  1st  Geo.  III.,  ch.  1,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  and  this  sum  makes,  with 
the  sums  of  £10,000  and  £4,000  previously  granted,  the 
total  sum  I  have  mentioned  of  £18,000.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  work,  it  is  supposed,  would  not  now  be  accom- 
plished for  four  times  the  amount,  when  it  appears  that 
the  sum  granted  for  building  the  bridge,  crossing  the  Nore 
at  Inistioge,  which  is  considerably  more  than  the  span 
of  John's  Bridge,  in  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  was  only 
£921  10^.  The  map  or  plan,  which  accompanied  this 
report  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  most  elaborate,  and 


1  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  first  formation  the  entrance  gate,  and  leading  under  the 
of  that  part  of  what  is  now  the  Canal  Walk,  high  wall  of  the  Castle  grounds,  opposite 
commencing  close  to  St.  John's  Bridge,  at     the  College. 
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with  a  representation  of  the  various  locks  and  of  the  boats 
plying  on  the  canal,  forms  altogether  a  pretty  and  lively 
picture,  and  shows  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  the 
canal  had  then  been  brought  ;  and  we  may  imagine  how 
the  hopes  of  our  ancestors  were  then  raised  as  to  the  pros- 
pect of  wealth  and  commerce  likely  to  ensue.  "  Sed  Diis 
aliter  visum!1' 

Although  a  bridge  appeared  to  have  been  built  at  Inis- 
tioge,  out  of  the  funds  granted  by  Parliament,  still  the 
canal  never  reached  so  far,  nor  do  I  believe  was  it  even 
completed  to  Thomastown  ;  and,  whether  from  the  failure 
of  funds,  or  disagreements  among  the  Board  of  Local  Com- 
missioners, the  project  was  finally  abandoned.  To  show 
what  castle-building  there  then  was,  and  how  great  the 
expectations  of  success  at  the  time  when  the  above-men- 
tioned map  was  published,  I  shall  copy  a  note  which  is 
printed  on  it  : — 

"  By  this  map  is  seen  the  communication  the  INore  has  with  other 
navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  now  communicates  with 
the  Suir  and  Barrow ;  the  first  is  navigable  to  Clonmel,  the  latter  for 
small  boats  to  Monastereven  ;  these  three  rivers  measure  together  above 
130  miles,  but  when  the  Grand  Canal  is  finished,  that  130  will  be  increased 
to  above  320,  by  going  down  the  Nore  and  up  the  Barrow  into  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  so  turning  eastward  to  Dublin,  or  by  turning  westward  and 
going  on  to  the  Shannon,  where  boats  can  go  as  far  as  it  is  navigable,  or  down 
to  Limerick  and  the  sea,  making  in  all  a  navigation  of  320  miles.  The 
speedy  uniting  of  the  Nore  to  these  rivers  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  King- 
dom, as  its  banks  abound  with  many  useful  commodities  much  wanting 
in  other  parts,  viz.,  corn  in  great  plenty,  butter,  tallow  and  beef,  great 
quantities  of  which  are  daily  sent  by  land  to  the  seaports  for  exportation  ; 
black  marble  (the  best  in  Europe),  coals,  lime,  marie,  and  many  other 
articles  on  which  the  land  carriage  raises  the  price  considerably.'' 

Proving  how  man  proposes  but  God  disposes  ! — No- 
thing is  easier  than  to  find  fault,  after  others  have  done 
things,  which  often  those  finding  fault  would  probably  not 
have  done  half  as  well ;  but  I  believe  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  our  ancestors  began  the  canal  at  the  wrong  end. 
Had  they  begun  at  Inistioge,  and  advanced  towards  Kil- 
kenny, then  every  mile  completed  would  have  been  of  use, 
and  had  it  even  come  to  Thomastown  and  no  farther,  it 
might  have  been  better  for  Kilkenny  in  a  commercial  point 
•of  view  ;  but  in  that  case  we  would  never  have  had  our 
far-famed  "  Canal  Walk." 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  first  Commission  issued 
in  the  year  1756,  appointing  Local  Commissioners  for 
making  the  River  Nore  navigable,  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going  history  of  the  Kilkenny  Canal  : — 

"  Whereas  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  was  granted  by  Parliament 
and  vested  in  the  Corporation  for  promoting  and  carrying  on  an  Inland 
Navigation  in  Ireland,  to  be  by  them  applyed  to  making  the  Biver  Nore 
navigable  from  Kilkenny  to  Ennisteage.  Now  Know  All  Men  by  these 
Presents  that  for  the  more  Prudent  and  Speedy  Execution  of  the  same  the 
sd  Corporation  for  promoting  &  carrying  on  an  Inland  Navigation  in  Ire- 
land, have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  by  these  Presents  Do  authorize 
and  appoint  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  the  R*  Honble  the 
Earl  of  Carrick,  the  Rk  Honble  the  Lord  Viscount  Mountgarret,  the  R* 
Honble  the  Ld  Vise*  Castlecomber,  the  R*  Revd  Richd  Ld  Bishop  of 
Ossory  and  the  Ld  Bishop  of  Ossory  for  the  time  being,  the  R1  HonbIe 
the  Ld  Desart,  the  R*  Honble  the  Ld  Mountmorres,  the  R1  Honble  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Wm  Fownes  Bar1,  Sir  Wm  Evans 
Morres,  Knight;  the  Honble  Benjamin  Burton,  Esqr;  the  Mayor  of  Kil- 
kenny, and  the  Mayor  of  Kilkenny  for  the  time  being,  the  Honble  Warden 
Flood,  Esqr,  Attrny  General ;  Joseph  Robbins,  Esqr ;  James  Agar  of 
Gowran,  Esq1" ;  Hugh  Warren,  Esqr ;  Folliott  Warren,  Esq1 ;  John  Blun- 
den,  Esqr;  John  Baily  of  Gowran,  Esqr;  Samuel  Matthews,  Esq1;  Rob4 
Boyde,  Esqr;  Wm  Ryves,  Esq1';  Amyas  Bushe,  Esqr;  John  Flood,  Esqr; 
Rob*  Langrishe,  Esq1';  Eland  Mossam,  Esqr;  Jam3  Agar  of  the  Roar, 
Esqr  ;  Arthur  Bushe,  Esqr ;  Patk  Weymes,  Esqr ;  Wm  Izod,  Esqr ;  Nich5 
Aylward,  Esq1-;  Ralph  Gore,  Esqr;  George  Reade  of  Rossenarrow,  Esqr 
and  John  Geale,  Esq1',  to  be  Overseers,  Managers,  and  Directors  of  the  sd 
work,  and  Do  by  these  Presents  give  and  Grant  unto  them  or  any  three 
or  more  of  them,  full  Power  &  Authority  to  take  all  proper  means  for 
making  the  sd  River  Navigable  from  Kilkenny  to  Ennisteague  by  Emploj^- 
ing  Skilfull  Persons,  making  contracts,  and  doing  every  other  thing  that 
may  be  necessary  thereto.  And  Whereas  sev11  Disputes  may  arise  between 
the  Commrs  hereby  authorized  as  aforesd  and  the  Person  or  Persons,  Bodies 
Politick  or  Corporate  whose  Lands  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  in 
carrying  on  or  finishing  the  sd  Work,  Therefore  the  sd  Corporation  for 
promoting  and  carrying  on  an  Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland  by  virtue  and 
in  Pursuance  of  the  Powers  to  them  given  by  sev11  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
of  all  other  Powers  them  thereunto  enabling  Have  authorized  and  ap- 
pointed and  by  these  Presents  Do  authorize  and  appoint  the  sd  Earl  of 
Bessborough,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Ld  Vise*  M*  Garrett,  Ld  Vise1  Castle- 
comber, Ld  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  the  Ld  Bishop  of  Ossory  for  the  time 
being,  Ld  Desart,  Ld  M*  Morres,  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sir  Wm  Fownes,  Sir  Wm  Evans  Morres,  Benjn  Burton,  the  Mayor  of  Kil- 
kenny, and  the  Mayor  of  Kilkenny  for  the  time  being,  Warden  Flood, 
Joseph  Robbins,  James  Agar,  Hugh  Warren,  Folliott  Warren,  John  Blun- 
den,  John  Baity,  Samuel  Matthews,  Robert  Bo}"de,  William  Ryves,  Amyas 
Bushe,  John  Flood,  Robert  Langrishe,  Eland  Mossom,  James  Agar,  Arthur 
Bushe,  Patrick  Wemys,  Wm  Izod,  Nichs  Aylward,  Ralph  Gore,  George 
Reade,  and  John  Geale,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  to  treat  and  agree 
for  and  concerning  all  differences  and  Disputes  which  shall  or  may  arise 
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wth  any  Person  or  Persons,  Bodies  Politick  or  Corporate  whose  lands, 
Tenemts  or  Heriditanits  may  be  made  use  of,  or  are  so  situated  as  to  be 
useful  and  necessary  for  the  better  Carrying  on,  and  finishing  the  sd  Works, 
yet  so  nevertheless  as  that  no  such  Agreem*  by  them  made  shall  be  final  or 
conclusive  untillthe  same  shall  be  laid  before  the  sd  Corporation  and  be  by 
them  ratified  and  approved  of.  And  if  the  sd  Conim18  shall  make  no  Agree- 
ment, or  if  such  Agreem*  (if  any  be  by  them  made)  shall  not  be  ratified 
and  approved  of  by  the  sd  Corporation,  the  sd  Comrn1'8  or  any  three  or 
more  of  them  are  hereby  authorized  and  appointed  to  issue  out  their  War- 
rant under  their  Hands  and  Seales  to  the  Sheriff  of  any  County  where  the 
Matter  in  Dispute  shall  or  may  arise  or  of  the  County  adjoining  to  the  Place 
where  the  Matter  in  Dispute  shall  or  may  arise  to  summon  impannell  and 
return  a  Jury  of  good  &  lawful  men  of  such  respective  County  to  appear 
before  them  or  any  three  or  more  of  them  at  such  Time  and  Place  and 
within  such  respective  County  as  they  shall  think  fit  to  appoint,  to  Enquire 
and  assess  such  Damages  and  Recompence  as  the  sd  Jury  shall  think  or 
Judge  proper  to  be  awarded  to  the  owners  &  occupiers  of  the  sd  Lands 
which  it  may  be  necessary  as  afore  sd  to  make  use  of  in  cutting  making  or 
finishing  any  Canal,  Trench,  Back-Drain  or  Lock  near  or  adjoining  the  sd 
River  Nore  as  afore  sd  or  for  or  on  Account  of  making  Banks  on  each  or 
either  side  of  the  sd  River,  Canal  or  Passage,  fit  &  convenient  for  Towing 
Paths  &  ways  for  Towing,  llawling  or  Drawing  of  Boats,  Barges,  Lighters, 
and  other  Vessels  which  may  pass  in  thro  and  upon  the  sd  River  Nore,  sd 
Canal,  or  intended  Passage  by  water  from  Kilkenny  to  Ennisteague.  In 
Witness  whereof  the  sd  Corporation  have  caused  their  Common  Seal  to  be 
hereunto  affixed  the  Twenty  Second  Day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  Thousand  seven  hundred  &  Fifty  six." 


THE  SCULPTURED  CROSSES  OE  IRELAND,  WHAT  WE  LEARN 

FROM  THEM. 

BY  RICHARD  ROLT  BRASH,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

Having  been  lately  looking  over  Mr.  Henry  O'Neill's 
beautiful  and  aecurate  illustrations  of  the  ancient  monu- 
mental crosses  of  Ireland,  I  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  great  importance  of  these  elaborate  relics  of  early 
Celtic  art,  not  only  as  exhibiting  its  progress,  both  in  de- 
sign and  execution  at  a  remote  era  of  our  history,  but 
also  as  enduring  records  of  the  customs,  dress,  arms,  and 
religious  feeling  of  our  ancestors  in  those  remote  ages.  I 
have  not  myself  examined  all  the  Crosses  depicted  in  Mr. 
O'Neill's  valuable  work,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
are  all  equally  faithfully  represented  ;  those  which  I  have, 
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as  Kells,  Monasterboice,  Clonmacnoice,  Kilkieran,  &c,  are 
accurately  reproduced  by  the  faithful  pencil  of  this  pains- 
taking, but  ill-requited  artist.  As  Mr.  O'Neill's  work  has 
become  scarce,  and  as  its  price  places  it  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  majority,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  give  a  short 
description  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  monuments, 
the  letter-press  in  the  original  work  being  in  this  respect 
deficient,  the  artist  naturally  trusting  to  his  pictorial  deli- 
neations. 

Killamery. — The  ruined  church  of  Killamery  stands 
on  a  small  eminence,  a  short  distance  from  the  high  road, 
between  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel,  and  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  former.  Here  is  a  very  fine  and  well  preserved 
Cross,  of  light-coloured  sandstone  ;  the  plinth  is  2  ft.  2  in. 
high,  the  shaft,  including  the  arms,  8  ft.  4  in.,  and  the  cap 
or  terminal  1  ft.  3  in.  The  arms  are  3  ft.  9  in.  from  out  to 
out,  and  the  circle  3  ft.  0  in.  in  extreme  diameter  ;  the  shaft 
measures  1  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  2  in.  at  the  plinth,  and  1  ft.  Oin. 
by  9  in.  under  the  cap.  On  the  eastern  face,  the  sculp- 
tures are  well  preserved  ;  the  plinth  has  a  panel  filled  with 
interlaced  strap-work,  the  shaft  has  a  peculiar  ornament 
on  the  angles,  found  on  this,  and  several  other  examples ; 
it  is  a  running  pattern,  disposed  like  the  grains  in  an  ear 
of  wheat,  and  which  I  have  also  seen  in  ancient  Irish  gold 
ornaments  ;  it  has  a  remarkably  good  effect.  The  centre 
of  the  circle  is  filled  with  an  ornament  formed  by  four  ser- 
pents, with  their  heads  and  tails  intertwined  round  a  hemi- 
spherical boss.  The  top  arm  has  a  human  mask,  with  a 
forked  beard,  curled  up  at  the  extremities.  The  sculptures 
in  the  western  face  are  weather-worn.  A  panel  in  the 
plinth  has  some  defaced  ornamentation  ;  the  panel  in  the 
shaft  is  filled  with  intricate  strap-work,  one  portion  having 
elaborate,  but  regular  fretwork  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  circle 
is  a  large  carved  boss  ;  in  the  panel  of  the  left  arm  is  a 
hunting  scene,  a  man  on  horseback,  a  hound  leaping  on 
the  back  of  a  deer,  dogs,  &c.  In  the  right  arm  is  a  chariot 
having  "spoked"  wheels  (of  eight  spokes);  the  driver 
stands,  and  there  is  also  a  seated  figure  in  the  vehicle, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  horseman  with  dogs,  and  pre. 
ceded  by  figures  on  foot.  The  cap  on  the  Cross  is  of  the 
usual  roof-shaped  figure,  but  much  dilapidated. 
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Arboe. — This  Cross  stands  outside  the  burial  ground 
of  Arboe,  on  the  western  shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  county 
of  Tyrone  ;  it  is  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  is  wrought 
in  sandstone.  It  has  a  curious  double  plinth,  at  present 
quite  rough,  and  unornamented  ;  the  shaft  has  a  double  bead 
moulding  running  all  round  its  angles,  and  also  those  of 
the  arms  ;  the  circle  is  broken  on  the  upper  segments,  and 
has  no  ornamentation  ;  the  cap  is  quite  worn,  and  shape- 
less. The  sculptures  on  the  west  face  are  curious  ;  the  shaft 
is  divided  into  a  series  of  panels,  with  carved  human  figures 
representing  subjects,  or  incidents,  of  which  I  can  form  no 
idea  ;  one  of  these  exhibits  a  horseman  riding  with  reins, 
the  animal  having  a  flowing  tail.  In  the  centre  is  a  re- 
presentation of  the  Crucifixion,  with  three  figures  -in  each 
of  the  arms.  The  east  face  is  divided  into  six  panels  ;  the 
lowest  shows  the  temptation,  the  tree,  with  the  serpent 
twined  round  it,  Adam  and  Eve  on  either  side  ;  the  next 
panel  appears  to  be  an  execution,  a  figure  stoops  its  head, 
over  which  stands  an  executioner  with  a  drawn  sword. 
The  next  panel  has  a  human  figure,  with  two  nondescript 
animals  rearing  on  their  hind  Ws  and  tearing  at  him.  The 
next  shows  the  story  of  the  three  Hebrew  children  in  the 
fiery  furnace  ;  we  have  then  a  panel  of  ornamentation,  over 
this,  one  with  a  number  of  human  heads,  as  if  the  trophies 
of  the  decapitation  scene,  shown  on  the  lower  panel.  In 
the  centre  Christ  coming  to  Judgment,  much  defaced. 

The  decapitation  of  enemies  slain  in  battle  appears  to 
have  been  very  usual  in  Ireland  from  an  early  period,  and 
is  frequently  alluded  to  in  our  historic  records  ;  in  the 
"Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  at  a.  d.  864,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  Aedh  Finliath  defeated  the  Danes  in  a  severe 
engagement  at  Lough  Foyle,  and  "  that  their  heads  were 
collected  to  one  place,  in  presence  of  the  King  ;  and  twelve 
score  heads  were  reckoned  before  him,  which  was  the  num- 
ber slain  by  him  in  that  battle,  besides  the  numbers  of  them 
who  were  wounded  and  carried  off  by  him  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  and  who  died  of  their  wounds  some  time  after- 
wards." In  reading  the  above,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  we  are  not  looking  at  the  sculptured  representations 
of  a  similar  scene,  on  the  monuments  of  Assyria,  and 
Egypt  ;  where  we  see  the  piles  of  heads  placed  before  the 
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conqueror,  and  the  royal  scribes  taking  account  of  the 
same.  The  following  notices  of  a  similar  custom  are  from 
the  same  authority.  "  A.  D.,  862.  The  burning  of  Dun- 
Amhlaeibh  at  Cluain-Dolcain,  by  the  son  of  Gaithen,  and 
the  son  of  Ciaran  son  of  Ronan,  and  one  hundred  heads  of 
the  foreigners,  were  exhibited  by  the  chieftains,  in  that 
slaughter,  at  Cluain-Dolcain."  That  this  custom  of  deca- 
pitation was  not  confined  to  the  defeated  Danes,  is  quite 
evident  from  the  following  passage,  which  refers  to  a  defeat 
given  by  Aedh  Finliath,  to  "  Flann,  son  of  Conaing,  lord 
of  all  Breagh,"  in  which  the  latter  lost  his  life.  A.  D.  866. 
"Mannachan  lord  of  Ui-Briuin-na-Sinna,  slew  Flann  ;"  of 
which  was  said  : — "  Great  the  triumph  for  Mannachan,  for 
the  hero  of  fierce  valour  [to  have]  the  head  of  Conaing  in 
his  hand,  to  exhibit  it  before  the  face  of  the  son  of  Tadhg." 
At  A.  d.  887.  We  are  informed,  that  "  Maelmordha  son 
of  Gairbith,  lord  of  Conaille-Muirtheimhne,  was  beheaded 
by  Cellach,  son  of  Flanngan."  A.  D.  894.  "  A  victory 
was  gained  on  the  same  day  over  the  Connaughtmen,  at 
Ath-Luain,  by  (the  men  of)  Westmeath,  and  a  slaughter 
of  heads  left  behind  with  them."  That  this  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Gaedhal  at  a  very  remote  period,  we 
have  some  evidence,  in  the  well-known  legend  of  the  death 
of  Connor  Mac  Nessa,  where  we  have  it  recorded,  that  the 
champion  Mesgedhra  having  been  killed  in  single  combat 
by  Conall  Cearnach,  the  latter  decapitated  him,  and  having 
taken  out  the  brains,  made  it  into  a  ball  with  quick-lime, 
to  preserve  it  as  a  trophy.  At  what  period  this  custom 
fell  into  disuse  we  can  scarcely  determine  ;  the  Gaedhal, 
with  that  tenacity  of  character  for  which  they  are  remark- 
able in  retaining  ancient  usages,  seem  to  have  continued 
this  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 

Thus  we  are  informed  at  a.  d.  1396,  that  "A  battle 
was  gained  by  O'Toole  over  the  Anglo-Irish  and  Saxons 
of  Leinster,  in  which  the  English  were  dreadfully  slaugh- 
tered ;  and  six  score  (of  their)  heads  were  carried  for  ex- 
hibition before  O'Toole,  besides  a  great  many  prisoners, 
and  spoils  of  arms,  horses,  and  armour." — "  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters."  The  native  custom  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  English  settlors,  as  we  find  from  the  follow- 
ing incident  at  a.  d.  1452,  where  it  is  stated,  that  Farrel 
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Roe  Oge  11  was  killed,  and  beheaded,  at  Cruach-Abhall,  by 
the  son  of  the  Baron  of  Delvin,  and  the  grandsons  of  Pierce 
Dalton.  They  carried  his  head  to  Trim,  and  from  thence 
to  Dublin  for  exhibition." — (Ibid.).  The  latest  instance  of 
this  custom,  as  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  occurred 
in  the  year  1462,  as  recorded  by  "  The  Four  Masters." 

"  Thomas,  the  son  of  Cathal,  son  of  Thomas  O'Farrell,  Tanist  of  An- 
naly,  was  slain  at  Bel-atha-na-Palise,  at  night,  while  in  pursuit  of  a  prey, 
which  the  party  of  the  Dillons,  the  Claim-Connor,  and  the  sons  of  Mur- 
tough,  were  carrying  off.  They  bore  away  his  head  and  his  spoil  with 
them,  having  found  him  with  (merely)  a  few  troops,  a  circumstance  of  rare 
occurrence  with  him." 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  Gaedhal  were  accustomed 
to  decapitate  their  own  chiefs,  and  warriors  of  distinction, 
to  prevent  the  mutilation  of  their  bodies  by  the  enemy. 
Thus  we  find,  from  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  "  a.  d. 
1067.  Murrogh  0' Bryan,  prince  of  all  Ireland,  was  killed 
by  the  people  of  TeafFa,  for  preying  them  before,  whose 
head  was  buried  at  Clonmacnoise,  and  body  buried  at  Dur- 
rowe."  In  the  interesting  and  spirited  record  which  "  The 
Four  Masters"  have  left  us,  of  the  death  of  James  Fitz- 
maurice,  we  find  the  following  instance  of  this  usage : — 

"  James,  the  son  of  Maurice,  had  not  passed  far  from  the  scene  of  this 
battle  when  the  languor  of  death  came  over  him ;  upon  which,  in  a  few 
words,  he  made  his  will,  and  ordered  his  trusty  friends  to  cut  off  his  head 
(after  his  death),  in  order  that  his  enemies  might  not  discover  him,  so  as 
to  recognise  or  mangle  him." 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  evident,  that  the  decapitation 
scene,  and  the  pile  of  human  heads  depicted  on  this  monu- 
ment, were  intended  to  commemorate  some  one  of  the  many 
events  of  this  nature,  so  frequent  in  the  wild  warfare  of 
the  times. 

Clonmacnoise,  South  Cross. — This  monument  stands 
twelve  feet  in  height  ;  the  arms  are  3  ft.  9  in  out  and  out. 
The  plinth  is  unusually  high,  and  is  divided  into  three 
compartments  by  two  horizontal  bead-mouldings,  which 
also  run  round  its  angles.  The  shaft  and  arms  have  a 
double  carved  rope  moulding  round  their  angles.  West 
Face — the  lower  panel  of  the  plinth  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  the  centre  one  formed  of  twenty  circular 
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bosses  ranged  in  lines  of  four,  the  other  two  are  filled  with 
interlaced  strap  ornament.  The  upper  two  compartments 
represent  a  hunting  scene,  much  defaced.  The  shaft  has 
three  panels,  one  representing  the  Crucifixion,  the  others 
filled  with  interlaced  ornamentation  ;  the  centre  and  four 
arms  have  each  a  large  carved  boss.  East  Face — the 
ornamentation  on  this  face  is  remarkably  chaste  and  beau- 
tiful. The  panels  of  the  plinth  are  filled  with  intricate 
interlaced  ornamentation,  as  are  also  the  panels  of  the 
shaft ;  one  of  the  latter  is  of  very  exquisite  design,  the 
figures  of  birds,  deer,  &c.,  being  involved  in  the  folds  of 
the  ornamentation ;  fine  richly  carved  bosses  occupy  the 
centre  and  arms.  The  cap  is  of  the  usual  roof  shape, 
much  worn,  and  dilapidated. 

Clonmacnoise,  North  Cross. — This  monument  stands 
13  ft.  0  in.  in  height,  and  is  4  ft.  8  in.  across  the  arms  ;  it 
is  formed  of  two  stones,  the  plinth  being  one,  and  the  shaft 
and  arms  the  other.    The  former  is  divided  into  two  hori- 
zontal panels  all  around,  by  a  bead  moulding,  which  also 
runs  on  the  angles.    These  panels  are  filled  at  one  side  by 
a  procession  of  armed  horsemen,  with  chariots,  which  have 
spoked  wheels,  are  drawn  by  two  horses,  the  driver  stand- 
ing, and  holding  the  reins.    East  side — there  are  three 
panels  in  this  face  of  the  shaft ;  the  lower  one  has  two  figures, 
one  an  ecclesiastic,  or  brehon,  the  other  has  long  flowing 
hair,  with  beard  and  moustache,  a  tunic  that  reaches  to  his 
knees,  with  a  belt  and  sword,  which  latter  has  a  broad 
blade,  and  a  heavy  knobbed  pommel.    Between  the  figures 
is  a  staff  with  a  bunch  of  leaves,  or  a  flower  on  the  head, 
both  parties  grasp  the  staff  with  both  hands,  alternately 
placed.    It  would  appear  as  if  they  were  swearing  on  the 
staff,  an  incident  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  as  we  are 
informed  in  our  early  annals  ;  this  quaint  piece  of  sculpture 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  actual  form  of  this  strange 
ceremonial.    The  staff,  or  bachall,  here  represented,  is,  in 
all  probability,  the  pastoral  staff  or  crozier  of  St.  Ciaran, 
and  which  is  thus  alluded  to  in  O'Donovan's  "  Annals  of 
The  Four  Masters,"  a.  d  844. 

"  The  plundering  of  the  Termon,  of  Ciaran,  by  Feidhlimidh,  son  of 
Crinthan ;  but  Ciaran  pursued  him  as  he  thought,  and  gave  him  a  thrust 
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of  his  crozier,  and  he  received  an  internal  wound,  so  that  he  was  not  well 
until  his  death." 

The  same  legend  is  given  in  M'Geoghegan's  "  Annals 
of  Clonmacnoise,"  at  a.  d.  843.  The  most  remarkable  and 
highly  venerated  of  these  pastoral  staves,  was  that  of  Ar- 
magh, which  was  called  the  "  Bachall  Iosa,"  or  Staff  of 
Jesus,  and  which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  historic 
annals,  particularly  in  those  of  the  "  Chronicon  Scotorum." 
Thus  at  a.  d.  1025,  we  are  informed,  that  "  The  Bachall 
Iosa  was  broken." 

"  The  Bachall  Iosa,"  or  Staff  of  Jesu,  appears  to  have 
been  originally  the  walking  staff  of  St.  Patrick;  it  was  shod 
with  iron,  and  had  a  spike  in  the  end  of  it,  evidently  to 
take  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground  in  using  it  :  thus  we  are 
informed  that,  at  the  baptism  of  Aenghus,  King  of  Muns- 
ter,  at  Cashel,  the  Saint  placed  his  staff  unconsciously  on 
the  sandalled  foot  of  the  monarch,  which  the  spike  pierced, 
drawing  the  blood.  It  was  natural  that  all  the  belongings 
of  our  Patron  Saint  should  have  been  preserved  with  great 
care  and  veneration,  and  that  the  companion  of  his  many 
wanderings,  and  weary  journeys,  the  supporter  of  his  age 
and  infirmities,  should  be  particularly  distinguished  in  this 
respect  ;  hence  the  Saint's  staff  came  to  be  looked  upon 
with  great  veneration,  it  being  ultimately  regarded  as  the 
badge  of  authority  of  his  successors,  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
Seat  of  Armagh  ;  not  only  so,  but  it  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess miraculous  powers  of  healing,  was  efficacious  in  the 
detection  of  theft,  and  became  a  talisman  upon  which  oaths 
were  sworn,  solemn  obligations  made,  the  violator  of  such 
being  supposed  to  bring  down  on  himself  the  vengeance 
of  heaven.  The  following  notices  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  and  the  uses  to  which  it 
was  applied.  They  are  taken  from  the  "  Chronicon  Sco- 
torum" : — 

"  A.  D.  1028.  The  Bachall  Iosa  was  profaned,  regard- 
ing three  horses,  and  the  man  who  profaned  it  was  killed 
before  the  end  of  three  days."  He  was  evidently  a  horse- 
stealer, who  had  sworn  a  denial  of  the  theft  on  the  "  Ba- 
chall." "  A.  D.  1028.  The  community  of  Ciaran  fasted  at 
Tulach-Garbha,  against  Aedh  Ua  Confiacla,  dynast  of 
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Teathbha,  and  the  Bearnan  Ciarain  was  rung  against  him 
there,  with  the  end  of  the  Bachall-Isa  ;  and  the  place,  more- 
over, where  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  clergy — in  that 
place,  his  head  was  cut  off  before  the  end  of  a  month,  by  the 
men  of  Midhe."  This  incident  looks  as  if  this  class  of  bells 
were  not  furnished  with  clappers,  as  we  know  the  early 
bells  were  not,  being  struck  with  a  hammer.  In  this  in- 
stance, to  intensify  the  maledictions  of  the  irate  monks, 
the  bell  was  sounded  with  the  end  of  the  sacred  staff. 

"  A.  D.  1116.  A  hosting  by  Toirdhealbhach  into  Mid- 
he,  and  he  expelled  Murchadh  Ua  Maeilsechlainn  into  the 
north,  and  its  hostages  were  given  to  him  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Comarb  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Bachall  Isa." 
Under  a.  d.  1143,  of  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters," 
we  have  the  following  curious  passage,  showing  the  state  of 
society  then  existing,  and  the  nature  of  the  pledges  under 
which  the  highest  powers  in  the  nation  were  bound  to  the 
observance  of  their  treaties  : — 

"  Murchard  Ua  Maeleachlainn,  King  of  Meath  and  its  Fortuatha,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Toirdhealbhach  Ua  Conchobhair,  King  of  Connaught, 
while  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the  relics  and  guarantees  of  Ireland. 
These  were  they :  the  Altar  of  Ciaran,  with  its  relics  ;  the  Shrine  of 
Ciarain,  called  the  Oreineach ;  the  Matha-Mor ;  the  Abbot  and  the  Prior, 
and  two  out  of  every  order  in  the  Church  ;  Muireadhach  Ua  Dubhthaigh, 
the  Archbishop,  the  lord  of  Connaught  ;  the  successor  of  Patrick,  and  the 
'Staff  of  Jesus  the  successor  of  Eechin,  and  the  bell  of  Eechin;  and  the 
Boban  of  Caeimhghin." 

Such  was  the  veneration  attached  to  this  relic,  that  the 
English  authorities,  though  they  derided  the  superstitions 
of  the  "  mere  Irish,"  did  not  scruple  to  turn  them  to  their 
own  account  ;  thus  we  find,  from  a  document  preserved  in 
the  Chapter-house  of  Westminster  Abbey,  being  "  An  ex- 
amination of  one  Sir  Gerald  Macshayne,  Knight,  sworn 
19th  March,  1529,  '  upon  the  Holie  Maseboke,'  and  'the 
great  relicke  of  Erlonde  called  Baculum  Christi/  in  the 
presence  of  the  Kynges  Deputies,  Chancellour,  Tresoror, 
and  Justice."— ("State  Papers,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  146). 

In  Dr.  O'Curry's  "  Lectures  on  the  MS.  Materials  of 
ancient  Irish  History,"  p.  601,  will  be  found  a  translation 
of  a  legend  from  the  "  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,"  giving 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Bachall  Iosa,  and  how  it 
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came  into  the  hands  of  our  Saint  ;  it  is,  however,  so  far- 
fetched, and  worthless,  as  to  confer  no  credit  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  interesting  relic  was  brought  from  Armagh  to 
Dublin,  as  stated  in  "Sir  James  Ware's  Annals,"  by  William 
Fitz  Aldhelm,  and  was  deposited  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  as  a  gift,  in  a.  d.  1180,  where  it  remained 
until  the  year  1538,  when  it  shared  the  fate  of  other  kin- 
dred relics,  which  were  in  that  year  destroyed  by  the 
Reformers. 

We  have  evidence  that  the  pastoral  staves  of  other 
pious  and  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  were  regarded  with 
almost  equal  veneration,  and  similar  powers  ascribed  to 
them.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  quoting  from  Colgan,  has 
the  following  passage  : — 

"  He  adds  that  there  was  extant  in  his  days,  and  preserved  as  a  most 
sacred  treasure,  the  staff,  or  pastoral  wand,  commonly  called  Bachull- 
Mura,  i.  e.  'Baculus  Murani,'  enclosed  in  a  gilded  case,  and  adorned  with 
gems,  by  which  many  miracles  were  wrought,  and  through  which,  as  the 
avenger  of  falsehood,  and  the  unerring  evidence  of  right,  in  cases  where 
persons  wished  to  remove  all  doubts  from  their  declarations,  or  to  termi- 
nate a  controversy  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  the  pious  people  and 
chiefs,  and  especially  the  members  of  the  O'Neill  family,  were  wont  to 
swear."  ("  St.  Mura,"  by  Dr.  Beeves,  "  Ulster  Jour,  of  Arch.,"  v.  i.  p.  272.) 

This  "  Bachall"  is  stated,  by  Sir  James  Ware,  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  O'Neills  for  several  centuries ; 
its  present  identity  has  not,  I  believe,  been  determined,  as 
opinions  have  been  divided  between  one  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Bell  of  Dungannon,  and  one  in  that 
of  the  late  Dr.  Petrie.  The  Bachall  of  St.  Comhgall  was 
preserved  at  Bangor,  until  1177,  when  it  was  forcibly 
taken  away  by  the  English  ;  its  fate  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Bachall  of  St.  Mochua,  of  Mahee,  was  also  in  great 
reputation  ;  a  legend  narrated  by  Jocelin  intimates  that  it 
fell  from  heaven,  hence  it  was  called  "  The  Flying  Staff." 
The  staves  of  remarkable  female  Saints  appear  also  to  have 
shared  in  this  veneration.  St.  Bronach,  or  Broniana,  was 
venerated  at  Kilbroney,  near  Newry.  There  were  "certain 
lands,  tithes,  and  dues,"  which  were  appendant  upon  the 
"  OfFicium  baculi  Sanctae  Bromanse  in  ecclesia  S.  Bro- 
manae,"  and  were  farmed  by  the  ecclesiastic  who  was  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  bishop — "  Custos  Bacilli  S.  Bromanae." 
(Reeves'  "Eccl.  Antiq.  Down  and  Connor,"  &c.,  p.  309.) 

The  next  compartment  has  two  figures  facing  the  spec- 
tator ;  both  have  beards  and  moustache ;  one  has  his  beard 
forked,  the  other  has  it  platted,  and  hanging  down  to  his 
breast ;  they  appear  to  have  long  kilts,  with  cloaks  over 
them,  which  are  fastened  by  circular  brooches  ;  they  wear 
swords  depending  from  belts,  and  have  no  head  coverings. 
The  panel  over  the  last  has  three  figures,  apparently  eccle- 
siastics. The  circular  part  exhibits  the  final  judgment ; 
Christ  in  the  centre,  holding  in  one  hand  a  Cross,  in  the 
other  a  double-headed  crozier,  or  staff ;  the  ends  of  the 
arms,  and  the  head,  are  also  filled  with  figures. 

West  Face.—  In  the  lower  panel  of  the  shaft  we  have 
the  soldiers  guarding  the  sepulchre  ;  they  are  represented 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  conical  caps,  and  spears  ;  and 
afford  us  some  idea  of  the  equipment  of  the  Gaedhelic 
warriors  at  the  date  of  these  Crosses.  The  next  panel  con- 
tains a  group  of  three  persons,  each  with  a  nimbus,  and 
may  probably  represent  the  Trinity.  The  upper  panel 
has  a  centre  figure,  with  a  nimbus,  guarded  on  each  side 
by  a  figure  armed  with  a  spear,  aud  probably  representing 
our  Saviour  on  his  way  to  Calvary.  In  the  centre  of  the 
circle  the  Crucifixion  is  represented.  The  sides  of  the 
Cross  are  also  richly  decorated  with  a  variety  of  chaste  and 
intricate  ornamentation. 

This  is  the  Cros  na  Screaptra,  or  "  Cross  of  the  Scrip- 
tures," which  is  alluded  to  under  that  name  in  the  "Annals 
of  Tighernach,"  at  a.d.  1060: — 

"The  Elians  and  the  Hy  Focarta  plundered  Clonmacnoise,  and 
carried  away  many  captives  from  Cros  na  Screaptra,  and  slew  two  per- 
sons there,  i.  e.  a  student  and  another  youth." 

This  incident  shows  us,  that  this  monument  was  in 
existence  in  a.  d.  1060  ;  but  two  lines  of  inscription,  in 
the  Irish  language  and  character,  give  us  some  certain 
information  as  to  its  date.  The  first  is  on  a  tablet  under 
the  lowest  panel,  on  the  west  face  of  the  shaft,  and  is  given 
by  Dr.  Petrie  as  follows  :  — 

"  A  Prayer  for  Flann  Son  of  Maelsechlainn." 
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The  second  inscription  is  on  the  eastern  face  of  the 
shaft,  on  a  similar  tablet,  as  follows  :  — 

"A  Prayer  for  Colman,  who  made  this  Cross  on  the 
King  Flann." 

Dr.  Petrie  shows,  by  historical  evidence,  that  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Clonmacnoise  was  erected  by  King  Flann  and 
Colman,  a.  d.  909 ;  that  the  Monarch  died  in  916,  and  the 
Abbot  in  926  ;  we  can  therefore  fix  the  date  of  this  Cross 
in  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century.  (Petrie's  "  Round 
Towers,"  p,  270.) 

Monasterboice,  South-East  Cross. — This  monument 
stands  seventeen  feet  in  height,  and  is  of  massive  propor- 
tions, the  sculptures  being  of  a  very  superior  description ; 
it  has  a  plinth  and  super-plinth  ;  the  plinth  has  a  torus,  or 
bead  moulding  on  all  its  angles,  and  also  dividing  it  into 
compartments,  which  are  filled  with  a  variety  of  carving, 
but  now  much  defaced  ;  the  subjects  were  processions  of 
Avar  chariots  and  cavalry  ;  some  of  the  panels  were  filled 
with  elaborate  strap  work.  The  super-plinth  is  low,  and 
has  groups  of  animal  figures,  and  also  an  inscription,  which 
is  thus  translated  by  Dr.  Petrie  : — 

"  A  prayer  for  Muredach,  by  whom  was  made  this 
Cross." 

The  western  face  of  the  shaft  is  apportioned  into  three 
panels,  which  are  indicated  by  a  carved  rope  moulding 
running  round  each  ;  the  shaft  is  ornamented  on  the 
,  angles  with  a  bead  moulding,  and  the  circular  portions  of 
the  arms  are  finished  on  the  angles  with  a  carved  rope 
moulding.  The  lower  panel  of  the  western  face  has  three 
figures,  a  female,  whose  mantle  is  fastened  at  the  breast  by 
a  brooch,  with  a  male  figure  at  each  side,  one  of  whom 
holds  a  spear  and  sword,  the  other  a  sword  ;  the  latter  is 
unsheathed,  is  long,  broad-bladed,  and  has  an  angular 
point.  The  next  panel  has  three  figures,  apparently  Bre- 
hons,  or  learned  laymen,  from  their  dresses  and  long 
glibes.  The  third  panel  has  also  three  figures,  subject  not 
evident.  The  centre  of  the  circular  part  is  occupied  by  a 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  soldiers  with  the 
spear  and  sponge,  &c.  ;  angels  above  the  Cross.  A  panel 
in  the  right  arm  has  a  grouping  showing  the  Resurrection, 
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with  soldiers  guarding  the  sepulchre.  In  the  correspond- 
ing panel  on  the  left  arm,  is  a  group  of  figures  with  musi- 
cal instruments.  The  head  is  occupied  by  three  figures, 
subject  not  evident. 

On  the  super-plinth  of  the  eastern  face  are  grotesque 
animals.  The  shaft  is  divided  into  four  panels,  the  lower 
one  represents  the  temptation  and  expulsion;  in  it  we  have 
the  fatal  tree,  Eve  presenting  the  forbidden  fruit  to  Adam. 
The  expulsion  exhibits  but  two  figures,  the  Angel,  with 
drawn  sword,  and  another. 

The  next  panel  has  four  figures,  three  of  them  soldiers, 
dressed  in  kilts  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  armed  with 
round  targets  and  swords ;  one  sits,  another  kneels,  a 
fourth  figure,  which  is  unarmed,  holds  in  his  hands  a  large 
ball. 

The  next  panel  represents  a  school,  or  public  assem- 
bly, having  two  rows  of  figures,  five  in  each  ;  the  front 
figures  are  seated,  some  appear  to  hold  books ;  before  them 
stands  an  ecclesiastic,  with  his  staff  or  crozier  in  his  hand, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  addressing  them. 

The  centre  of  the  circular  space  represents  the  general 
judgment.  The  Saviour  stands,  holding  a  crozier  in  one 
hand,  in  the  other  a  Cross ;  on  his  right  hand  is  a  seated 
figure,  playing  on  a  harp,  writh  several  others  playing  on 
trumpets;  and  a  variety  of  figures  representing  the  blessed. 
At  His  left  is  a  prominent  figure,  seated  on  a  chair,  ele- 
vated on  a  platform,  and  holding  a  trumpet  in  his  hand  ; 
behind  this  figure  is  Satan,  with  a  trident,  and  accom- 
panied by  other  evil  spirits,  driving  a  crowd  before  them, 
representing  the  lost. 

Immediately  under  the  Saviour's  feet  is  the  Archangel 
Michael,  at  his  usual  occupation  of  weighing  souls  ;  the 
balance  has  two  bowls,  in  one  is  a  small  human  figure, 
while  Satan  hangs  on  to  the  other,  endeavouring  to  weigh 
it  down.  In  the  head  of  the  cross  is  a  group  of  three 
figures,  two  of  which  are  seated,  and  hold  croziers.  The 
sides  of  the  shafts,  the  ends  of  the  arms,  the  soffits  of  the 
same,  and  the  exterior  edges  of  the  circular  parts,  are  all 
elaborately  carved  with  groups  of  figures,  and  elaborate 
ornamentation,  of  the  most  beautiful  and  intricate  designs. 

One  curious  group  exhibits  two  figures  seated  opposite 
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each  other,  with  distinct  and  strongly. marked  features  ; 
having  long  hair,  beards,  and  moustaches  curled  up  at  the 
ends  ;  they  are  engaged  in  embracing  each  other's  beards, 
or  else  they  are  stroking  these  appendages — perhaps  an 
ancient  form  of  peaceful  salutation. 

In  another  panel  is  a  centre  figure,  seated  on  a  well- 
defined  chair  ;  he  holds  in  both  hands  a  cup,  into  which 
an  attendant  pours  something  from  a  flagon  ;  while  three 
soldiers,  armed  with  swords  and  round  targets,  stand  in 
the  rear.  A  panel  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  arms  repre- 
sents a  figure  seated,  his  hands  clasped  together  ;  two 
soldiers,  with  spears  thrusting  at  him  ;  perched  on  his  head 
is  a  winged  figure,  with  a  human  head,  with  winged 
figures  at  each  side.  It  evidently  represents  a  martyrdom, 
the  soul  carried  off  by  Angels.  The  Cross  is  capped  by 
the  usual  angular  roof,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  elabo- 
rately finished,  having  a  moulded  ridge,  the  sloping  sides 
being  carved  into  a  representation  of  ornamental  tiling. 
On  the  soffet  of  one  of  the  arms  is  a  beautiful  patera,  with 
two  rows  of  the  pellet  ornament  ;  on  the  patera  is  an  open 
hand,  beautifully  proportioned  and  carved,  and  looking  as 
fresh  as  if  executed  yesterday.  The  proportions  of  this 
monument  are  more  massive  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this 
class  ;  it  is  not,  however,  ungraceful  in  form,  as  the  pro- 
portions lighten  upwards,  while  the  quantity  of  sculpture 
and  ornament  also  contributes  to  this  effect.  It  is  really  a 
work  of  art,  both  in  design  and  execution,  and  I  question 
if  any  country  in  Europe  could  produce  its  equal,  exe- 
cuted at  the  same  period.  The  age  of  this  Cross  can  be 
decided  without  much  difficulty.  It  was  formerly  known 
as  Boyne's,  or  Buithe's  Cross,  but  is  now  designated  the 
Cross  of  Muiredach,  the  name  in  the  inscription  already 
cited.  Dr.  Petrie  gives  the  following  quotations  from  the 
u  Annals  of  Ulster,"  containing  the  obits  of  two  individuals 
of  this  name  : — 

"  a.  d.  844.  Muiredach,  Son  of  Flann,  Abbot  of  Monaster  Buiti,  died/' 
"a.  b.  923  or  924.  Muiredach,  Son  of  Domhnall,  tanist-Abbot  of 
Armagh,  and  chief  Steward  of  the  Southern  Hy-Niall,  and  successor  of 
Buiti,  the  son  of  Bronatch,  head  of  the  Council  of  all  the  men  of  Bregia, 
laity  and  clergy,  departed  this  life  on  the  fifth  day  of  Calends  of  Decem- 
ber." (Petrie's  "Hound  Towers,"  p.  406.) 


WHAT  WE  LEARN  FROM  THEM. 


Ill 


It  is  certain  that  this  Cross  was  erected  by  one  or  other 
of  the  above.  Dr.  Petrie  is  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the 
last  named,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  "  a  man  of  much 
greater  distinction  and  probable  wealth  than  the  other." 
The  Doctor's  conjecture  appears  to  me  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  fact,  that  the  open  hand,  the  badge  of  the  O'Neills,  is 
to  be  found  on  the  soffet  of  one  of  the  arms,  as  already 
described;  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that,  whoever 
erected  this  monument,  or  to  whomsoever  it  was  erected, 
had  some  connexion  with  that  distinguished  and  powerful 
family. 

Monasterboice,  West   Cross. — This  monument  is 
23  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  consisting  of  three  stones,  the  plinth, 
shaft,  and  head.    The  plinth  is  rough  and  unfinished,  the 
lower  part  of  the  shaft  is  damaged — Mr.  Wakeman  says  by 
violence  ;  but  I  rather  think  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
stone,  as  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  weather  wear  ;  the 
material  is  a  light  buff-coloured  sandstone,  and  from  its 
nature  all  the  sculptures  have  suffered  more  or  less,  some 
being  nearly  defaced.   The  usual  torus,  or  bead  moulding, 
runs  round  the  angles  of  the  shaft  and  arms.    The  eastern 
face  of  the  shaft  is  divided  into  six  panels  ;  the  lowest 
represents  soldiers  guarding  the  sepulchre  ;  the  next,  St. 
John  baptizing  the  Saviour,  with  the  dove  descending  ;  the 
rest  are  filled  with  groups  of  figures,  three  in  each,  perhaps 
the  twelve  Apostles.    In  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  repre- 
sented the  Crucifixion,  the  soldiers  with  sponge  and  spear ; 
the  arms  and  head  are  also  filled  with  groups  of  figures, 
difficult  to  appropriate.    The  west  side  has  seven  panels 
in  the  shaft,  filled  with  figure  subjects,  and  one  with  inter- 
lacing patterns.    The  lower  panel  is  David  killing  the 
lion  ;  the  next  is  presumed  to  be  the  intended  sacrifice  of 
Isaac ;  he  is  represented  as  if  chopping  up  the  wood  on  the 
altar,  Abraham  standing  by,  with  a  drawn  sword  ;  the 
figure  of  an  animal,  supposed  to  be  the  ram,  or  substitute, 
but  alongside  of  it  is  a  small  kneeling  figure,  perhaps 
intended  to  represent  the  Angel.    Above  this,  Christ  is 
blessing  little  children.    Another  panel  has  a  chariot  hav- 
ing spoked  wheels  ;  there  are  figures  standing  in  the  cha- 
riots.   In  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  a  figure  with  a  sword 
and  round  buckler,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  figures.  In 
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one  arm  of  the  Cross  is  a  panel  containing  two  figures  of 
ecclesiastics  with  croziers — before  them  a  figure,  appa- 
rently an  acrobat,  standing  on  his  head  ;  the  subject  is  a 
curious  one.  The  other  panels  have  groups  of  figures,  the 
intention  of  which  I  could  not  conjecture.  The  sides  of 
the  shaft,  the  soffets,  and  ends  of  arms,  and  the  external 
edges  of  the  circular  parts,  are  all  sculptured  in  panels, 
some  of  subjects,  some  of  ornamentation. 


( To  he  continued.) 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  PAPERS. 


At  a  General  Meeting,  held  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday- 
July  10th  (by  adjournment  from  the  3rd),  1872, 

Maurice  Fitzgibbon,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ; 

The  Kev.  J.  Graves,  Hon.  Sec,  stated  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Londonderry  had  memorialed  the  Premier  on 
the  subject  of  proper  steps  being  taken  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  national  monuments  which,  since  the  passing 
of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  had  come  under  the  care  of  the 
Church  Commissioners.  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  their  Hon. 
Local  Sec.  at  Derry,  had  forwarded  him  Mr.  Gladstone's 
reply  to  Sir  F.  Heygate,  M.  P.,  which  stated  "  that  the 
memorial  from  Londonderry,  forwarded  on  the  12th  in- 
stant (June),  has  been  referred  to  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners, and  their  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject 
raised  in  it." 

The  following  elections  to  Fellowships  took  place  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Desart ;  and  O'Connell 
Hackett,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Clonmel :  proposed  by  the  Eev. 
James  Graves. 

John  Evans,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  &c.,  Nash  Mills,  Hemel 
Hemsted,  England  :  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen. 

Stuart  Knill,  The  Crosslets  in  the  Grove,  Blackheath, 
London  :  proposed  by  E.  Smith  wick,  J.  P. 

The  following  Member  of  the  Association  was  admit- 
ted to  Fellowship  : — 

Robert  Romney  Kane,  A.  M. 

4th  ser.  ;  VOL.  II.  P 
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The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 

Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Council,  India ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Farrelly,  Bursar,  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth ; 
J.  W.  Agnew,  M.  D.,  Hobart-town,  Tasmania  ;  and  J.  H. 
Cornelia,  230,  West  36th-street,  New  York  :  proposed  by 
the  Rev.  James  Graves. 

J.  Townsend  Trench,  J.  P.,  Lansdowne  Lodge,  Ken- 
mare  ;  and  Edward  Skeffington  R.  Smyth,  D.  L.,  Mount 
Henry,  Portarlington  :  proposed  by  John  G.  Adair. 

William  O'Reeffe,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Ring  House, 
Blackrock,  Cork  :  proposed  by  Barry  Delany,  M.  D. 

John  McCarthy,  T.  C,  Fethard,  county  Tipperary  : 
proposed  by  Thomas  O'Gorman. 

The  Rev.  William  Ball  Wright,  St.  Mary's  Clergy 
House,  Kennington  Park  Road,  London,  S.  E. :  proposed 
by  J.  G.  Robertson. 

P.  J.  Dillon,  Borough  Treasurer,  Kilkenny  :  proposed 
by  John  G.  A.  Prim. 

F.  Shiel,  35,  Upper  Dominick-street,  Dublin  :  proposed 
by  W.  F.  Wakeman. 

The  following  presentations  were  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors  : — 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  Vol.  L, 
second  series,  No.  2  :  presented  by  the  Academy. 

"  The  Archaeological  Journal,  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  Nos.  112  and  113  :  presented  by 
the  Institute. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion,"   December,  1871:  presented  by  the  Association. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  Vol.  II.,  No.  1  :  presented  by 
the  Institute. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon- 
don," second  series,  Vol.  V.,  No.  3  :  presented  by  the 
Society. 

"  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,"  fourth  series,  No.  9  :  pre- 
sented by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 

"Original  Papers  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological 
Society,"  Vol.  VII.,  Part  5;  presented  by  the  Society. 
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"  The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Magazine,"  No.  37  :  presented  by  the  Wiltshire  Archaeo- 
logical and  Natural  History  Society. 

"  Journal  of  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society 
of  Ireland,"  Part  41  :  presented  by  the  Society. 

"  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  and  Bulletin  of 
American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Societies,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society,  Yol.  VI.,  No.  4 : 
presented  by  the  Society. 

"  The  Reliquary,"  edited  by  Llewellyn  Jewett,  F.  S.  A  , 
No.  49  :  presented  by  the  Editor. 

"The  Builder,"  Nos.  1593-1603,  inclusive  :  presented 
by  the  Publisher. 

"  The  Irish  Builder,"  Nos.  273-280:  presented  by  the 
Publisher. 

A  remarkably  "fine  fictile  vessel,  from  15  to  16  inches 
in  height,  and  9^  inches  in  diameter  :  presented  by  Rev. 
P.  Neary,  R.  C.  C,  Ballyouskill,  Co.  Kilkenny,  through  Mr. 
John  Hogan,  Kilkenny.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Neary,  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Hogan,  dated  1st  June,  ult.,  gave  a  very  graphic 
description  of  the  discovery,  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it,  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  just  secured  for  our  Archaeological  Museum  a  very  fine  spe- 
cimen of  an  urn  with  all  the  charred  human  bones  deposited  in  it  proba- 
bly 2000  years  ago.  I  will  bring  it  into  Kilkenny  myself  the  first  day  I 
am  going  in ;  as  I  would  not  entrust  it  to  any  one's  care.  The  style  of  or- 
namentation resembles  that  of  the  one  found  lately  in  Co.  Tyrone,  of 
which  see  an  illustration  in  one  of  the  late  parts  of  the  '  Journal.'  It 
was  accidentally  discovered  yesterday  evening  by  a  man  who  was  plough- 
ing in  a  field  of  Mr.  Staunton's  (in  the  townland  of  Cool),  beside  the  high 
road  leading  from  Ballyragget  to  Ballyouskill,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  Ballyragget.  The  plough- share  struck  against  a  large  unhewn  lime- 
stone, about  4  feet  by  20  inches  broad,  and  6  or  8  inches  thick.  Think- 
ing it  to  be  a  boulder  stone,  the  man  determined  to  remove  it  altogether, 
and  got  another  to  assist  him.  Upon  removing  it,  the  breath  was  nearly 
taken  from  them  !  It  was  the  cover  of  what  appeared  like  a  rudely  con- 
structed pump-hole  (built  round  with  dry  stones,  about  18  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  2  feet  9  inches  deep) ;  and  to  add  to  their  surprise  as  well  as  de- 
light, they  beheld  at  the  bottom  a  veritable  crock,  containing,  as  they 
fondly  imagined,  nothing  less  precious  than  gold.  Fortunately  their  terror 
overcame  their  cupidity  for  the  moment,  else  this  fine  urn  would  have 
certainly  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  others.  So  while  one  remained  on 
sentry,  the  other  came  to  inform  '  his  Reverence'  of  the  find.  If  he  re- 
turned a  wiser  man  than  he  came,  he  also  returned  a  much  sadder  one. 
You  never  beheld  a  more  chap-fallen  man  than  my  informant  when  I  told 
him  what  the  crock  really  contained.    His  golden  visions  vanished  into 
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air.  However  he  would  still  hope  against  hope  that  I  was  mistaken,  and 
urged  me  to  go  with  him  at  once  and  unravel  the  mystery.  Though  I 
should  be  hard  set  to  get  back  in  time  for  the  evening  devotions,  I 
started  at  once  in  double-quick  time,  lest,  if  I  delayed,  the  destruction  of 
urn  and  cist  might  be  the  consequence.  The  cover  and  appearance  of  the 
cist  was  such  as  I  told  you  above — the  urn,  at  the  bottom,  appeared  the 
facsimile  of  a  small  straw  bee-hive.  Being  tall  and  thin,  I  claimed  the 
honour  (which  no  one  disputed  with  me)  of  bringing  to  terra  firma  and 
the  light  of  heaven  the  crock  aforesaid.  I  managed  to  plant  a  foot  right 
and  left  of  it,  and  get  my  pair  of  long  arms  in  loving  embrace  about  it, 
and  thus  lifted  it  with  all  possible  care.  Before  I  saw  it,  some  pieces  had 
fallen  out  of  it  at  one  side,  but  I  was  glad  to  find  them  afterwards  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cist  amid  the  clay  and  bones.  I  afterwards  filled  the  'jerry' 
hat  of  my  informant,  not  with  gold,  but  with  the  calcined  bones  (some 
white,  some  black)  of  the  unknown  deceased.  I  searched  carefully 
for  some  stone  or  bronze  arrow  or  spear-head,  to  see  might  he  be  some 
'warrior  taking  his  rest'  without  'his  martial  cloak  around  him,'  but  could 
find  no  trace  of  any.  When  I  had  removed  the  remains,  I  found  that  the 
urn's  mouth  was  laid  down  on  a  flag  or  stone  (of  what  kind  I  know  not) 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cist.  "We  then  partly  covered  up  the  excavation  with 
a  large  stone  or  two,  and  Mr.  Staunton  promised  that  no  one  should  dis- 
turb it  or  close  it  up  for  some  time  ;  so  if  you  or  any  Member  of  the  So- 
ciety wish  to  see  the  cist  and  all  about  it,  you  can  do  so." 

The  urn,  which  was  placed  on  the  table  before  the 
Chairman,  excited  great  interest.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Graves 
had  succeeded  in  repairing  part  of  the  injuries  which  it  had 
received;  and  he  said  that  he  expected  to  be  ultimately 
able  to  put  together  the  few  remaining  fragments,  which 
he  had  been  prevented  from  doing  in  time  for  the  Meeting, 
as  the  cement  had  not  quite  dried  on  those  portions  to 
which  the  remaining  particles  should  be  attached.  The 
bones  were  carefully  examined  by  the  Members,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  they  were  human  bones,  and  had  been 
submitted  to  the  action  of  fire. 

The  matrix  of  the  seal  of  the  Corporation  of  Gowran, 
County  Kilkenny  :  presented  by  the  Rev.  James  Gaffney, 
R.  C.  C,  Dublin. 

Mr.  Prim  said,  the  Rev.  James  Gaffney  had  entrusted 
to  him,  for  presentation  to  the  Association's  Museum,  this 
very  curious  and  interesting  seal,  connected  with  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  town  of  Gowran  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  seal  which  that  body  had  used 
from  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  til]  it  was 
dissolved  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  was  still  extant  at 
Gowran  Castle,  and  was  figured  in  the  " Transactions  of  the 
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Kilkenny  and  South  East  of  Ireland  Archaeological  Society  " 
for  1856,  Vol.  L,  new  series,  p.  93  ;  it  being  there  given  as 
an  illustration  of  a  Paper  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves  on 
u  The  Ancient  Borough  Towns  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny." 
But  it  was,  of  course,  not  the  original  seal  of  the  Corporation 
of  Gowran  (which,  under  its  olden  title  of  Bally gauran,  had 
received  its  Charter  of  Incorporation  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  King  John),  as  it  bore  the  date  1695  beneath  the  device 
of  a  castle.  Mr.  Graves  had  made  every  possible  effort  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  device  and  inscription  on  the  olden 
seal,  but  was  unsuccessful ;  for,  although  impressions  of  it 
had  been  anciently  attached  to  several  documents  in  the 
Evidence  Chamber  at  Kilkenny  Castle,  they  had,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  fallen  from  the  parchments  and  been  lost.  The 
seal  preserved  at  Gowran  Castle  was  that  engraved  for  and 
used  by  the  body  which  was  constituted  the  Corporation 
by  King  William  III.,  after  the  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion embodied  under  the  Charter  of  James  II.  were 
ejected  from  office.  The  seal  now  presented  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gaffney  was  clearly  not  the  original  seal  of  Gowran 
either  ;  but  there  could  be  little  doubt,  although  it  bore 
no  date,  that  it  was  a  new  seal  used  at  the  time  of  King 
James  II.  by  the  older  Corporation.  The  device  was 
very  unusual  in  the  seal  of  a  Corporation  not  ecclesias- 
tical, being,  in  the  centre  of  an  oval  field,  the  sacred  mo- 
nogram, I.  H.  S.,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  in  base  the 
Three  Nails  of  the  Crucifixion  fixed  in  a  Heart,  in  the  con- 
ventional grouping  of  the  lt  Emblems  of  the  Passion."  The 
material  of  the  seal  was  latten,  and  the  legend,  which  did 
not  make  good  grammar,  ran  round  the  verge  as  fol- 
lows : — 

^  SIGILE  *  COKPORACIO  *  BALE  *  GAVRAN. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gaffney,  when  giving  him  the  seal  to  present 
to  the  Association,  stated  that  he  would3  forward,  in  time 
for  the  Meeting,  a  note  of  what  he  knew  of  its  history  ; 
however,  the  Rev.  gentleman  had  not  yet  done  so ;  but  he 
believed  he  himself  knew  almost  as  much  about  it  as  Mr. 
Gaffney.  He  had  first  heard  of  the  existence  of  this  seal 
last  November,  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  Davis 
White,  of  Cashel,  who,  having  seen  that  he  (Mr.  Prim)  was 
editing,  for  the  Association's  "Journal,"  some  of  the  Gow- 
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ran  Corporation  documents,  which  Mr.  Watters  had  found 
amongst  the  Records  of  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny,  sent 
him  an  impression  of  it  in  wax,  considering  it  might  be  of 
use  to  him.  In  reply  to  his  inquiries,  Mr.  White  subse- 
quently intimated  that  he  had  been  some  time  previously 
given  the  impression  by  a  lady,  Miss  Butler  of  Suirville, 
near  Golden,  in  whose  possession  the  seal  had  been,  and 
who  informed  him  it  had  been  found  in  what  appeared 
to  have  been  part  of  the  moat  of  an  old  castle,  near  her  re- 
sidence. Mr.  White  wrote  to  Miss  Butler,  then,  on  the 
subject,  and  kindly  sent  him  that  lady's  reply,  in  which  she 
stated  she  had  given  the  seal  to  a  clerical  friend,  by  whom, 
she  believed,  it  had  been  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  A  few  months  after,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
GafFney,  who  it  appeared  was  the  gentleman  alluded  to  by 
Miss  Butler,  brought  him  the  seal,  stating  that  he  had  at 
first  intended  to  present  it  to  the  Academy,  of  which  he  is 
a  Member,  but  that,  as  it  was  connected  with  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  and  as  he  was  himself  a  Kilkenny  man,  he 
thought  he  ought  to  place  it  in  the  Kilkenny  Museum. 
The  Members  of  the  Association,  he  (Mr.  Prim)  felt  sure, 
would  fully  appreciate  the  motives  of  the  Rev.  gentleman  in 
doing  so.  The  seal  was  oval,  measuring  an  inch  and  seven- 
tenths,  by  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  had  a  flange  attached  to 
the  back  at  right  angles,  to  enable  the  person  sealing  to 
hold  it  firmly. 

Photographs  of  the  front  and  back  of  a  bronze  shield, 
lately  found  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  now  in  his 
possession :  presented  by  Maurice  Lenihan,  J.  P.,  M.  R.  I.  A., 
Fellow  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Lenihan  sent  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  the  follow- 
ing observations  relative  to  this  most  rare,  if  not  unique, 
example  of  an  ancient  Celtic  shield  found  in  Ireland  : — 

"  The  shield,  as  represented  both  back  and  front  on  the  plate  which 
faces  this  page,  is  very  slightly  convex,  and  is  strengthened  by  a  series 
of  concentric  circles  formed  of  bosses,  parallel  to  the  umbo  or  central 
boss,  and  numbering  six.  The  bosses  are  two  hundred  in  number.  In 
the  large,  or  as  we  shall  call  it  the  sixth  circle,  that  is,  the  circle  next  the 
rim,  which  latter  is  1 J  inch  in  width,  there  are  73  bosses,  in  the  fifth  cir- 
cle 64,  in  the  fourth  circle  53,  in  the  third  44,  in  the  second  35,  and  in  the 
circle  next  to  the  umbo  22.  The  metal  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  shil- 
ling at  the  rim,  but  thins  very  much  to  the  centre,  where  it  is  not  thicker 
than  a  sixpence ;  and  that  it  had  a  lining,  probably  of  '  tough  bull  hide' 
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Back  of  Shield. 


Front  of  Shield. 

[Diameter— Twenty-eight  inches.] 


BRONZE  SHIELD  FOUND  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  LIMERICK. 
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is  proved  by  the  rivets  of  the  original  bronze  loops,  attached  to  the  back 
for  the  strap  which  suspended  it  over  the  shoulder  when  not  in  use,  being 
at  {[present  quite  loose,  and  not  closed  up  to  the  metal  as  those  which 
fasten^the  handle  are. 

"  The  dimensions  of  the  shield,  which  appears,  when  used  defensively, 
to  have  been  borne  in  the  hand,  and  not  on  the  arm,  are  as  follows: — In 
diameter  it  is  2  feet  3|  inches.  The  umbo  is  6  inches  in  diameter.  The 
shield  itself  appears  to  have  been  cast,  but  the  bosses  and  umbo  were  pro- 
bably beaten  up.  The  handle,  which  traverses  the  interior  of  the  umbo, 
appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  grasp  of  a  rather  small  hand,  such 
as  those  of  the  Normans  were,  and  such  as  those  of  the  Scandinavians  must, 
generally  speaking,  have  been,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  small  size  of  the 
sword  hilts  preserved  in  Danish  museums.  I  do  not,  however,  contend 
that  the  shield  is  Danish,  unless,  indeed,  it  belongs  to  the  old  Danes  or 
Tuatha  de  Dannan.  In  close  fight,  or  against  arrows,  the  shield,  though  a 
rather  light  one,  would,  if  lined,  have  proved  a  very  effectual  defence. 

"  This  shield,  which  I  refer  to  the  pre-Christian  period  of  our  history, 
was  found  in  a  bog  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballynamona  and  Herberts- 
town,  Co.  Limerick,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  celebrated  Lough  Gur. 
The  shield  was  drawn  out  of  a  not  very  deep  hole  by  a  boy,  with  a  gaff, 
which  broke  part  of  the  shield  when  it  struck  its  surface.  Near  the  shield 
was  found  the  head  and  antlers  of  the  great  fossil  Irish  deer  (Megaceros 
Sibernicus).  Not  only  the  material,  but  the  shape  of  the  shield,  con- 
vinces me  that  it  belongs  to  the  Celtic  period  (by  which  I  mean 
the  pre-Scotic).  If  we  could  imagine — I,  however,  cannot — that  it  be- 
longs to  a  later  period  than  I  claim  for  it,  and  if  we  consult  the  Irish 
Annals  as  to  the  times  when,  possibly,  shields  were  worn  by  soldiers  in  the 
locality  where  this  one  has  been  found,  it  may  have  been  left  there  in 
the  time  when  Brian  Boru  fortified  that  particular  place,  or,  more  proba- 
bly, it  may  have  been  worn  in  the  army  of  Domhnal  McLaughlin,  King 
of  Ireland,  and  elder  branch  of  the  northern  Hy-Niall  or  Kinnell-Owen, 
when  he  invaded  the  "West  and  South,  on  which  occasion,  after  taking 
hostages  from  the  Xing  of  Conn  aught  (Rory  O'Connor)  he  burned  Lime- 
rick and  Kincora,  and  plundered  the  'plain  of  Munster'  as  far  as  Emly, 
Bruree,  and  southwards.  So  say  the  'Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.'  The 
latest  occasions  on  which  shields — but  certainly  not  such  shields  as  this 
is — may  have  been  borne  in  these  parts,  were  in  the  times  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  when  there  were  great  hostings,  if  not  great  fighting,  in  the  lo- 
cality ;  for  instance,  in  1516,  when  the  place  was  besieged  by  the  Geral- 
dines  (under  James  the  son  of  Maurice),  but  left  uninjured  on  the  arrival 
of  the  O'Briens  and  Butlers  from  Thomond ;  while  in  1579  the  English 
adopted  the  resolution  of  placing  warders  in  the  castles  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  at  the  same  place.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  they  left  their 
shields  behind  them ;  and  these,  after  all,  are  comparatively  modern  events. 

"I  am  quite  convinced  myself  that  the  shield  belongs  to  a  far  more 
remote  period.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  belongs  to  the  distant  ages  when 
the  Pagan  predecessors  of  the  Scoti  (who  were  in  possession  of  the  isle  at 
the  introduction  of  Christianity)  occupied  the  country,  to  whom  bronze 
weapons,  and  other  vestiges  of  a  higher  civilization  (traced  by  some  to  a 
Phoenician  origin)  are  referred.  I  believe  the  Scoti  did  not  use  bronze 
instruments  at  all ;  whereas  their  predecessors  did,  and  were  a  small- 
handed  race,  as  is  proved  by  the  hafts  of  their  bronze  daggers,  rapiers, 
and  leaf-shaped  swords. 
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"  The  shield,1  being  of  golden  bronze  (at  least,  I  think  so),  probably  be- 
longed to  some  chief.    In  size  it  resembles  the  shields  worn  by  horsemen. 

"  So  far  as  my  reading  informs  me,  only  two  shields  bearing  any  re- 
semblance to  the  present  one  have  been  found,  and  those  in  Wales  and 
Scotland. 

"  I  should  not,  therefore,  call  the  shield  Cymric  or  Pictish  ;  and  having 
excluded  Saxon  and  Norman  shields,  for  the  reason  assigned,  I  designate 
it,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  '  Celtic,'  though  I  am  aware  that  term  is 
also  applicable  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  num- 
ber of  bosses  reminds  us  of  Homer's  words — 

"  Aspides  omphaloessai 

Epelent'  allelous," 

"  Their  bossy  shields 
Each  other  touched,"  

and  the  hollowness  of  these  bosses  refers  to  a  practice  well  known  to  clas- 
sical readers,  and  alluded  to  by  Milton,  when  he  says — 

"  Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war." 

"We  may  observe  that  there  have  been  extremely  few  shields  found  at 
any  period  of  our  history,  though  multitudes  of  other  arms.  Rowlands' 
'  Mona  Antiqua  Kestaurata,'  which  refers  to  multitudes  of  bronze  imple- 
ments, such  as  celts,  or  truaghts,  &c,  makes  no  mention  of  the  finding  of 
shields.  Walker,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Arms  and  Dress  of  the  Ancient 
Irish,'  states  that  but  one  shield  had  been  found  in  Ireland  up  to  the  pe- 
riod he  wrote  in  the  last  century,  and  he  throws  some  doubt  on  the  exist- 
ence among  the  native  Irish  of  metal  shields  at  all ;  but  he  shows 
that  Ollave,  in  his  voyage  to  Ireland  from  Scandinavia,  in  search  of  his 
father,  bore  aloft  his  bright  gleaming  shield.  Logan  ('Antiquities  of 
Scotland')  speaks  of  but  one  shield  having  been  found  in  that  country, 
which  he  states  was  not  of  bronze,  but  steel,  and  he  alleges  that  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Marr.    Penant  ('  Tour  through  Wales,' 


1  Having  ourselves  examined  the  "  Le- 
nihan  Shield"  (as  this  antique  should,  in 
justice,  be  termed),  we  are  enabled  to  give 
some  additional  descriptive  particulars.  It 
is  not  a  regular  circle,  its  greater  diameter 
being  28  inches,  its  lesser  27^.  Six  beaten 
up  ribs  alternate  with  the  rows  of  bosses, 
ajid  there  is  a  patch  of  bronze  soldered  over 
an  irregular  hole,  such  as  an  arrow  would 
make,  extending  partly  over  the  third 
row  of  bosses  and  partly  over  the  third 
rib.  The  patch  and  the  solder  are  of  the 
same  bronze  as  the  shield.  The  handle 
(which  is  riveted  firmly  across  the  hol- 
low of  the  umbo)  is  not  solid,  being  of 
sheet  bronze  bent  into  a  round.  Its  ri- 
vets form  two  of  the  bosses  in  the  first 
row.  The  umbo  projects  If  inches  be- 
yond its  base,  and  the  convexity  of  the 
shield  gives  it  about  3  inches  projection 
beyond  the  level  of  the  rim.  The  bronze 
is  turned  inwards  most  skilfully,  so  as  to 
form  a  hollow  round  edge  about  \  inch 
thick  at  the  extreme  rim  of  the  shield,  as 
shown  by  a  section,  where  there  is  a  break. 


Portions  of  a  fibrous  substance  strongly 
resembling  decayed  leather  remain  in 
the  hollows  at  the  back  of  the  shield, 
but  unfortunately  the  finder  was  most 
industrious  in  his  efforts  to  remove  all 
traces  of  the  lining,  which  alone  could 
have  enabled  the  thin  bronze  to  offer 
resistance  to  a  thrust  or  blow.  But  one 
other  bronze  shield  is  recorded  as  having 
been  found  in  Ireland ;  it  is  in  the 
Londesborough  collection,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  a  Rath  near  Athenry. 
It  is  only  14  inches  in  diameter.  The 
design  is  similar  to  the  Lenihan  shield, 
but  the  bosses  are  larger  and  farther 
asunder. — See  "  Hora?  Ferales,"  Plate  xi., 
where  a  fine  bronze  shield,  of  the  same 
character  as  the  Lenihan  example,  dredged 
up  from  the  Thames  and  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  is  also  figured,  along  with 
others.  Two  bronze  shields,  one  closely 
resembling  the  example  described  by  Mr. 
Lenihan,  but  smaller,  have  been  found  in 
Scotland,  and  aro  now  preserved  in  the 
National  Museum,  Edinburgh. — Ed. 
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vol.  ii.,  p.  362-3)  tells  us  *  that  in  1784,  opposite  to  Bedd  Koret,  is  Movel 
Hedog  ;  in  a  bog  not  far  from  that  mountain,  was  found,  in  1784,  a  most 
curious  brass  shield,  which  Mr.  "Williams,  of  Lanidan,  favoured  him  with 
a  sight  of :  its  diameter  was  2  feet  2  inches  ;  the  weight  4  lbs.  In  the  cen- 
tre was  a  plain  umbo  projecting  above  two  inches.  The  surface  of  the 
shield  was  marked  with  twenty- seven  smooth  concentric  elevated  circles, 
and  between  each  was  a  depressed  space  of  the  same  breadth  with  the  ele- 
vated parts,  marked  by  a  single  row  of  smooth  studs.  The  whole  shield 
was  flat  and  very  limber.  I  cannot  attribute  this  to  the  Welsh,  who 
seemed  to  despise  every  species  of  defensive  armour.  The  Emperor 
of  the  East  having  asked  of  Henry  II.  whom  he  considered  the  bravest 
men  in  the  world,  was  told  by  Henry,  that  he  considered  the  Welsh 
were,  as  they  met  his  mail-clad  soldiers  with  their  naked,  or  unarmed 
breasts. 

"  A  small  round  shield  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  of  the  Celts. 
Logan,  p.  188,  states  that  'Tearmum,  targid,  or  more  usually  sgaith  (wing), 
are  the  terms  for  shields  and  bucklers  in  Gaelic.'  The  Irish  have  a  satirical 
observation  on  a  headstrong,  irascible  person — they  call  him  a  bualoun 
scieth — one  who  strikes  the  shield. 

"  Altogether  the  shield  has  been  written  and  sung  of  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  forms  the  subject  of  many  a  beautiful  reference  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  As  to  the  shield,  a  photograph  of  which  is  now  before  the 
Association,  at  the  risk  of  being  contradicted,  I  argue  on  the  Celtic,  or,  if 
you  choose,  Tuatha  de  Danaanic,  or  possibly  Danish  origin  of  the  shield, 
by  disjunctive  syllogism,  as  I  believe  the  logicians  call  it,  in  this  way. 

"  It  is  not  Saxon,  for  the  Saxon  shield  was  spiked  iu  the  centre,  like 
a  German  helmet. 

"  It  is  not  Norman,  for  the  Norman  shield  was  kite-shaped. 

"  It  is  therefore  Celtic,  if  not  Danish,  for  does  not  Ossian  mention 
round  shields?  whilst  all  the  ancient  Irish  bards  and  writers  sing  and 
speak  of  the  Celtic  shield  as  round,  such  as  the  fine  specimen  now  under 
consideration. 

"  When  the  shield  was  found,  the  finder  rubbed  and  scraped  it,  taking 
off  a  large  quantity  of  the  verde  antique  ;  but  there  has  been  enough  left 
to  delight  the  eye  of  the  antiquary.  I  have  thought  it  well  to  make  you 
thus  early  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  this  curious  relic  of  ancient 
Irish  defensive  armour,  for  your  information  and  that  of  the  Members  of 
our  Association." 

[Since  the  above  description  was  put  in  type,  this  ancient  Celtic  shield 
has  become  the  property  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  the  Museum  of 
which  it  has  been  placed.] 

A  chard,  or  thick-backed,  knife-like  sword,  the  national 
weapon  of  the  Afghans  ;  this  specimen  came  from  Teera, 
a  valley  to  the  south-west  of  Peshawur,  inhabited  by  the 
Afreedis,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  on  the  frontier. 
His  object  in  sending  it  to  the  Society  was,  that  it  might 
perhaps  help  to  illustrate  the  skean,  or  ancient  weapon  of 
the  Irish,  to  which  it  bore  a  resemblance  :  presented  by  J. 
A.  Purefoy  Colles,  M.  D.,  4th  Sikh  Infantry. 

4th  ser.,  vol.  ii.  Q, 
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Captain  Swinhoe,  of  the  Indian  Army,  pointed  out 
that,  as  he  understood  the  skean  to  have  been  exclusively 
used  as  a  stabbing  weapon,  its  connexion  with  the  chard 
could  scarcely  be  deemed  very  obvious,  the  latter  being 
always  used  to  strike,  but  with  a  peculiar  movement  of  the 
wrist,  which,  while  it  struck,  also  drew  it  back  with  a  cut- 
ting motion,  and  the  Afghans  were  so  dexterous  in  its  use, 
that  they  would  chop  off  a  sheep's  head  at  a  single  blow. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  shortness  of  the  haft,  the  peo- 
ple referred  to  having  small  hands. 

Mr.  Graves  said  that  the  smallness  of  the  handle  gave 
the  weapon  a  similitude  in  another  way  to  the  ancient 
Irish  bronze  swords  and  daggers,  and  he  alluded  to  the 
theory  of  these  countries  having  been  originally  colonized 
from  the  East ;  exhibiting  also,  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject and  that  of  the  bronze  shield,  an  ancient  bronze  dag- 
ger, with  its  hilt,  also  of  bronze,  attached  by  rivets,  found 
at  Belleek,  and  which  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman  had  obtained 
permission  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Belleek,  to  deposit  in 
their  Museum  ;  also  the  original  handle,  apparently  of 
whalebone,  of  a  bronze  rapier,  sent  for  exhibition  by  Mr. 
Crawford,  of  Trillick,  through  Mr.  Stuart,  Enniskillen. 
The  smallness  of  the  hafts,  in  the  case  of  both  these  wea- 
pons, was  very  remarkable. 

A  counterfeit  bronze  sword,  of  small  size,  and  of  a  type 
unlike  our  genuine  antiques  of  the  class  :  presented  by  Mr. 
William  Gray,  Architect,  Belfast.  In  connexion  with  this 
presentation,  Mr.  Gray  sent  the  following  note  : — 

"I  have  been  for  some  time  suspecting  that  some  enterprising  specu- 
lator in  Co.  Antrim  has  ventured  on  a  new  branch  of  the  trade  of  manu- 
facturing Irish  antiquities,  as  I  have  seen  here  and  there  some  very  new 
forms  of  swords,  knives,  clubs,  battle-axes,  &c,  chiefly  made  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  so-called  bronze,  but  having  in  addition  the  original  [  ?]  timber 
handles,  &c,  almost  complete.  Some  of  the  battle-axes  are  formed  of 
stone.  1  send  you  one  very  good  example  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
bronze  sword ;  but  you  will  observe  that  the  bronze  [?]  will  bend  like 
a  piece  of  brass ;  and  if  you  examine  the  irregular  edge — at  first  sight 
indicating  decay — you  will  find  that  the  file  did  most  of  the  work, 
and  a  rough  hammer  made  the  indentations  on  the  flat  surface  to  repre- 
sent decay  there.  You  will  notice  also  that  the  whole  affair  is  covered 
with  a  dirty  black  composition;  but  by  examining  the  rivet-holes  of  the 
handle,  you  will  see  that  the  metal  there  is  as  clean  as  when  recently 
punched  out  or  filed,  and  the  black  stuff  is  blurred  over  the  edge.  Now 
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I  have  seen,  in  more  places  than  one,  forged  swords  of  this  very  shape, 
having  on  the  edges,  along  the  centre  of  the  blade,  irregular,  lateral  projec- 
tions, a  form  of  which  the  specimen  I  send  you  is  a  good  example. 
Many  of  these  new  bronze  old  Irish  weapons  have  the  handles  complete, 
with  guard,  &c,  but  almost  always  made  from  portions  of  modern  articles. 
In  this  trade  knives  are  very  common,  having  black  bog- wood  handles, 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  The  compound  articles,  such  as  battle- 
axes,  are  grotesque,  but  flimsy,  fabrications,  not  nearly  so  likely  to  take 
in  the  collector  as  the  stone  battle-axes,  which  are  chiefly  made  from  mica 
schist — a  very  flakey,  tough  rock,  found  in  Donegal  and  elsewhere.  As  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  this  class  of  Irish  antiquities  are  modern  fabri- 
cations, I  think  it  only  right  to  ask  collectors  to  be  careful." 

A  silver  sixpence  of  King  George  II.,  and  a  silver  two- 
pence of  William  and  Mary  :  presented  by  Mr.  Lawless, 
Kilkenny. 

The  original  Privy  Seal,  signed  in  autograph  by  the 
Prince  Regent  on  the  11th  December,  1815,  for  making 
out  the  Patent  advancing  Richard  Baron  Cahir  to  the 
state  and  title  of  Viscount  Cahir  and  Earl  of  Glengall. 
The  document  was  signed  by  Geo.  IV.  as  Prince  Regent. 
Also  a  copy  of  the  programme  of  the  "  Ceremonial  to  be 
observed  at  the  Installation  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  Knight  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Order 
of  St.  Patrick,  on  the  18th  April,  1868  :"  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  O'Reilly. 

A  stone  inkstand,  inscribed  with  the  initials  I.  R.,  and 
the  date  1677  ;  a  large  lump  of  ancient  bronze,  curiously 
punched  or  bored  in  various  places  ;  a  flint  scraper,  a 
number  of  ancient  and  modern  coins,  and  a  piece  of  "  bog 
butter,"  all  found  in  various  places  in  his  own  locality  ; 
also  a  photograph  of  the  old  Castle  of  Shragh-a-kern,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Tullamore,  erected  in  1588  :  presented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Stanley,  Tullamore. 

With  regard  to  these  objects,  Mr.  Stanley  sent  the  fol- 
lowing notes  : — 

"  About  twelve  years  since,  Mr.  William  Molloy,  of  Killevalley,  near 
Tyrrellspass,  sent  me  part  of  a  lump  of  fat,  which  was  found  in  a  bog, 
not  far  from  that  place.  I  have  been  particular  in  my  inquiries  concerning 
it ;  and  from  the  information  which  I  have  received,  I  suppose  I  am  able  to 
say,  that  it  occupied  the  place  where  it  was  found,  perhaps  since  the  time 
when  the  brothers  (Professor  0' Curry  wont  allow  me  to  call  them  mythic) 
Eber  and  Eremon  fought  that  bloody  battle  at  Ballintogher,  near  Geashil, 
for  the  removal,  or  obliteration  of  the  regal  landmark ;  and  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  have  been  loot  of  some  camp  follower,  which 
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proved  an  addition  to  his  burden  not  to  be  borne  to  his  far  off  home  in  the 
'north  countree.'  The  bog  in  which  it  was  found  is  one  of  the  many 
bogs,  the  strata  of  which  ma)'  be  divided  into  four  groups ;  each  division 
belonging  to  a  distinct  era.  Beginning  above,  these  strata  may,  in  descend- 
ing, be  denominated  the  moss,  the  heath,  the  timber,  and  the  sedge.  The 
timber  stratum  is  the  product  of  a  time  when  bogs  were  more  or  less  covered 
with  wood  ;  the  close  of  which  period  could  not  be  later  than  the  invasion 
of  Britain  by  Caesar.  Under  this  bogwood  stratum — midway  in  the  lowest 
or  sedge  stratum,  the  lump  of  fat  was  found.  It  weighed  about  four  stones ; 
and  it  was  about  fifteen  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  three  feet  from  the 
gravel,  or  bottom  of  the  bog.  It  had  a  wrapper — membrane-like — so  very 
thin,  and  so  very  much  decayed,  that  none  of  the  peat  cutters,  who  found 
it,  could  make  any  sort  of  guess  as  to  what  it  might  have  been.  A  gen- 
tleman near  that  place  (there  is  always  a  gentleman  near  the  place  ready 
to  solve  the  difficulty)  said  the  lump  was  bear's  fat,  or  human  fat.  When 
it  came  into  my  possession  it  smelt  strongly  of  mutton ;  and  an  intelligent 
lad — a  butcher's  boy  whom  I  consulted — without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
said,  '  it  is  mutton  fat.'  These  lumps  of  fat  are  so  frequently  found  unac- 
companied by  other  household  concern,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  not  dropped  by  accident,  nor  buried  simply  for  concealment. 
Mr.  Molloy  was  present  at  the  '  find,'  and  I  had  the  account  directly  from 
him,  first  by  note,  and  afterwards  verbally. 

"  The  inkstand  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  of  limestone, 
7  J  inches  long,  5  wide,  and  2j  thick.  Two  cups  for  ink,  a  trough  for 
pens,  and  two  letters,  I.  H. — apparently  initials — are  on  the  upper  side  ; 
and  a  date,  1677,  on  the  front  edge.  The  initials  and  date  are  in  relief, 
the  usual  style  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  about  that  period.  My  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  John  Deane,  made  a  present  of  it  to  me.  It  retains  much  of 
the  polish  given  to  the  under  side  by  being  shuffled  about  from  boy  to  boy 
on  the  desk.  Mr.  Deane  informs  me  that  he  took  it  from  the  ruins  of  a 
hedge-school  house  kept  by  an  old  man  named  Rourke,  amongst  the  hills 
on  this  side  of  Clara,  in  the  King's  County. 

"  The  knife,  or  scraper  was  found  at  Geashil  Castle,  and  given  to  me 
by  Mr.  F.  Prittie,  a  slater  of  this  town.  It  is  made  from  a  piece  of  dark- 
coloured  calp,  which  abounds  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  maker  knew 
how  to  turn  its  stratification  to  advantage. 

"  The  Castle  of  Shragh-a  kern  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Briscoes,  an  ancient  family  which  has  some  representatives  still  in  this 
neighbourhood.  It  bore  the  date  of  its  erection  on  a  stone,  which  was 
removed  by  Mr.  Nugent  Briscoe,  to  his  residence,  Mount  Briscoe.  On 
this  stone  were  sculptured  the  initials  E.  K.  B.,  and  the  date  1588,  also 
one  of  those  curious  figures  commonly  called  Sheela-na-gigs.  The  initials 
are  traditionally  said  to  stand  for  '  Ellen  Kearney  Briscoe.'  " 

An  electrotype  of  a  seal  closely  representing  the  pre- 
sent ancient  Corporation  Seal  of  Kilkenny  :  presented  by 
Mr.  Charles  Chap  in,  Librarian  to  the  New  England  Nu- 
mismatic and  Archaeological  Society,  Boston,  U.  S. 

Mr.  Prim,  in  reference  to  this  electrotype,  stated  that 
it  was  in  many  respects  an  admirable  imitation  of  the 
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original  Corporation  Seal  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  custody  of 
their  Associate,  Mr.  Patrick  Watters,  Town  Clerk  of  Kil- 
kenny ;  and  it  was  curious  that  such  a  thing  should  turn 
up  in  America.  The  account  which  Mr.  Chaplin  had 
given  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Graves,  written  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  a  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society  in  an  Almanac,  was  this : — 

"  The  object  from  which  I  obtained  the  mould  of  the  seal  of  the  city 
of  Kilkenny  was  not  the  matrix,  but  an  impression  thereof  in  lead,  and  it 
came  into  my  possession  in  this  wise : — About  five  or  six  years  ago  busi- 
ness carried  me  into  the  workshop  of  an  artizan  in  this  city  (Boston),  and 
while  in  conversation  with  him  I  noticed  on  his  work-bench,  among  a  lot 
of  tools,  the  leaden  impression  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  My  numis- 
matic curiosity  was  at  once  excited,  and  upon  questioning  the  owner  I 
could  get  no  information  relating  to  the  piece.  He  did  not  know  what  it 
was,  nor  where  it  came  from  ;  still,  he  would  neither  sell  nor  give  it  to 
me  ;  but  finally  consented  to  lend  it  to  me  to  decipher,  and,  if  I  wished, 
to  copy.  I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  was  not  long  in  doing  the  latter,  and  the 
next  day  returned  the  medal  or  seal  to  its  owner,  having,  in  the  mean- 
time, secured  a  mould  of  it,  from  which  I  obtained  the  electrotype  copy 
now  in  my  possession,  a  duplicate  of  which  I  send  to  you  with  this  letter. 
About  two  weeks  after  returning  the  seal,  the  owner's  shop  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  Ms  copy  was  then  lost,  so  that  now  I  suppose  mine  is  the  only 
copy  in  the  United  States.  The  leaden  piece  belonging  to  my  friend  was 
evidently  an  impression  of  the  seal  of  your  city,  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  correctness  of  the  matrix,  as  a  printer  takes  1  a  proof '  of  his 
types,  to  prove  their  accuracy  or  inaccuracy.  Or  perhaps  it  may  have 
been  the  veritable  seal  attached  to  some  old-time  legal  document,  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  when  the  practice  of  hanging  huge  leaden  tokens  of  authen- 
ticity to  articles  of  agreement  was  in  vogue." 

Mr.  Prim  said  that  the  first  conjecture  as  to  the  leaden 
object  being  "a  proof"  taken  from  a  seal  was  doubtless  the 
correct  one  ;  but  the  question  was,  when,  and  under  what 
circumstances  was  the  seal  engraved  ?  Although  it  was  so 
good  a  copy  of  the  genuine  seal  of  the  Corporation,  it  was 
unlike  it  in  several  respects.  Not  only  was  it  larger  in 
size,  but  the  archers  on  the  towers  were  armed  with  the 
long-bow  and  arrow,  whereas,  in  the  genuine  seal,  they 
held  the  cross-bow;  and  the  lion  passant-gardant,  beneath 
the  Castle,  was  an  exceedingly  majestic  and  well-fed  beast, 
instead  of  the  attenuated  lion  of  heraldry  appearing  on 
the  original  seal.  In  the  year  1752  a  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Kilkenny  was  held,  at  which  — Ralph  Gore, 
Esq.,  Mayor,  presiding — an  order  was  made  that,  as  the 
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city  seal,  and  the  strong  box  in  which  it  was  contained, 
were  detained  by  the  previous  Mayor,  who  refused  to  sur- 
render them,  a  new  seal  should  be  made  and  used  for  the 
future,  and  the  old  seal  should  be  destroyed,  if  it  could  be 
got  at.  However,  the  resolution  set  out,  that  not  only 
should  the  city  arms  be  engraved  on  the  new  seal,  but  also 
"  the  date  of  the  year,"  as  a  distinctive  mark.  Now,  this 
American  seal  did  not  bear  any  date  or  any  difference  in- 
tended to  distinguish  it  from  the  genuine  seal,  and  as  the 
old  seal  was  yet  in  use  it  was  probable  that  it  had  been 
recovered  before  the  necessity  for  making  another  had  oc- 
curred, so  that  it  was  probable  no  other  seal  was  engraved 
in  1752.  At  a  later  period,  however,  a  counterfeit  seal  of 
the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny  actually  was  made,  and  al- 
though he  had  never  seen  it,  and  did  not  know  what  had 
become  of  it,  he  presumed  this  leaden  proof  impression, 
which  had  found  its  way  to  America,  was  taken  from  it. 
In  the  year  1838,  certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny, 
forming  an  association  known  as  "  The  Citizens'  Club,"  or- 
ganised an  opposition  to  the  Corporate  body,  and  claimed 
that  instead  of  the  Aldermen  and  Common  Councilmen 
having  the  privilege  of  electing  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs, 
that  right  belonged  to  all  the  inhabitants  who  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  the  city  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
legal  question  tested,  they  actually  elected  a  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs,  and  returned  their  names  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
for  his  sanction.  The  return  of  the  actual  Corporation,  of 
the  names  of  the  members  of  their  body  whom  they  had 
elected  for  those  offices,  also  went  to  Dublin  Castle  in  the 
usual  course.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  day,  the  Earl 
of  Mulgrave,  assembled  the  Privy  Council  to  decide  the 
point  as  to  which  return  he  should  receive  as  being  genu- 
ine, and  a  legal  discussion  took  place  before  the  Council, 
with  the  result  of  that  body  deciding  that,  as  only  one 
of  the  two  returns — that  of  the  Corporate  body — bore  the 
city  seal,  that  only  could  be  legally  received.  The  Citizens' 
Club  being  thus  defeated  on  a  technical  point,  resolved 
that  in  the  following  year  this  difficulty  should  be  sur- 
mounted, by  their  getting  a  seal  engraved  and  applying  it  to 
the  document.  Accordingly,  one  of  their  most  active  and 
prominent  members,  Mr.  Joseph Ilackett,  watchmaker — and 
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afterwards  an  Alderman  and  Mayor  of  Kilkenny,  when 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act  had  passed — was  commissioned 
to  have  a  seal  made  in  imitation  of  the  old  city  seal ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Prim)  was  at  the  time  informed  by  those  who  had 
seen  it,  that  the  seal  had  been  procured.  It  was  not,  howr- 
ever,  used  for  the  intended  purpose,  whether  from  the 
danger  of  its  being  deemed  an  indictment  might  lie  for 
forgery,  or  from  the  prospect  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  passing  so  soon  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  continu- 
ing the  struggle  with  the  exclusive  old  Corporate  body,  he 
could  not  say  ;  but  it  might  fairly  be  conjectured  that  the 
electrotype  before  the  meeting  was  taken  from  a  leaden 
proof  of  this  seal,  which  had  by  some  strange  chance  been 
carried  to  America. 

A  stone  with  Ogham  inscription,  found  in  a  cranoge  in 
Bally doolough,  as  described  in  a  recent  Paper  on  the  ancient 
Lake-dwellings  of  the  Co.  Tyrone  :  presented  by  W.  F. 
Wakeman,  Esq. 

A  rubbing  from  an  inscribed  stone  of  an  irregular 
form,  about  14  inches  by  15  inches,  evidently  a  fragment 
of  a  larger  mass,  found  in  a  field  near  Drumscara  Castle, 
eight  miles  west  of  Macroom,  Co.  Cork,  in  April  last.  The 
inscribing  presented  Rune-like  characters  of  some  kind, 
but  not  likely  to  be  decipherable  :  presented  by  R.  Caul- 
field,  LL.D.,  Cork. 

The  piece  of  embroidery  representing  the  Arms  of  Queen 
Anne,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Long  at  the  April  Meeting  :  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Long,  Arthurstown. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Purcell,  P.  P.,  Ballycallan,  through  Mr. 
John  Hogan,  exhibited  a  very  elegant  silver  Monstrance,  used 
for  many  years  in  the  Chapel  at  Ballycallan,  Co.  Kilkenny, 
and  presumed  to  have  been  originally  presented  to  that 
parish  by  Colonel  Richard  Butler,  of  Kilcash,  brother  to 
the  first  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Ormonde.  That  Colonel  Butler  was  the  donor 
of  the  Monstrance  there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  in- 
inscription,  in  cursive  characters,  which  it  bore  : — 

God.  he.  merciful,  to.  the.  HonneraMe.  Collonell.  Richard.  Butler,  and. 
his.  Right.  Honnerdhle.  Lady.  Frances.  Butler,  alias.  Touchet. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  said  that,  in  its  general  design, 
this  Monstrance  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  one  known 
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to  have  been  made  for  Bishop  Roth  (engraved  in  "  The  His- 
tory, Architecture,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Canice,"  p.  40),  and  which  had  long  been  preserved  in 
the  Bryan  family,  until  presented  by  the  late  Mrs.  Bryan,  of 
Jenkinstown,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Kilkenny. 
The  Monstrance  now  exhibited  was  somewhat  older,  and 
much  more  highly  decorated  than  that  of  Bishop  Roth. 
It  measured  19  inches  in  height,  and  weighed  21  oz. 
17^dwts.    There  was  no  plate  mark  visible. 

Mr.  Watson,  Hon.  Local  Secretary,  Londonderry,  re- 
ported the  purchase  of  a  penannular  gold  antique,  with  in- 
scribed chevron  ornamentation  and  trumpet  ends,  by  a 
jeweller  in  that  city.  It  was  found  on  Pollen  Strand,  in 
Innishowen,  and  weighed  3  oz.  9  dwts. 

Mr.  Prim  said  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  R.  Day,  of  Cork, 
that  he  had  purchased  at  Londonderry,  for  his  collection, 
a  similar  antique  which  he  had  showed  lately  to  him  at 
Kilkenny  ;  it  was  most  probably  that  reported  by  Mr. 
Watson. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  Mr. 
R.  Day,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  accompanied  by  the  woodcut, 
which  he  has  presented  free  of  cost  to  the  Association  : — 

"  In  the  Journal  for  April  1869  (Vol.  I.,  Third  Series,  p.  353),  an  in- 
scribed Shrine  arch,  from  my  collection,  is  figured  and  described  by  the 
Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.  D.  With  it,  was  found  the  bulla  here  engraved, 
both  of  which  I  purchased  from  a  dealer  in  Ballymena, 
who  informed  me,  that  they  were  found  on  the  shore 
of  the  lower  Bann.  This  bulla  differs  from  those  de- 
scribed by  Sir  William  Wilde,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the 
Gold  Antiquities  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  for 
while  those  there  figured  and  described  are  composed 
of  lead,  and  covered  with  laminae  of  gold,  this  is  a  gold 
envelope  encasing  a  relic,  which  Professor  Harkness, 
F.  R.  S.,  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  has  kindly 
analyzed  for  me.  He  states,  that  the  '  substance  is 
combustible,  and  burns  with  a  flame ;  that  the  ash 
affords  phosphoric  acid.  AVhen  examined  with  the 
microscope  by  transmitted  light,  the  substance,  besides 
a  large  amount  of  earthy  matter  (clay),  exhibits  Gold  Reliquary  found  in 

,        ,         ,  »    _\_     *  '  i  •!  the  lower  Bann. 

small  irregular-shaped  particles,  having  a  brownish 
red  colour,  which  are  probably  altered  blood  globules.'  This  leaves  no 
doubt  concerning  the  use  of  this  reliquary;  the  contents  may  be  the 
blood  of  a  martyred  saint,  mixed  with  the  earth  on  which  it  was 
spilled.  The  top  of  this  relic-case  is  hollowed  to  admit  a  string  for 
suspension,  and  while  the  body  is  plain  and  undecorated,  the  upper 
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portion  is  ornamented  with  the  well-known  pattern  so  frequently  found 
on  gold  ornaments  of  the  same  period,  and  on  Cinerary  Urns  of  an 
earlier  time.  Doctor  Reeves  has  assigned  the  Shrine  arch  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  we  may  reasonably  give  this  the  same,  or  perhaps  a  higher 
antiquity,  as  both  were  together,  when  found.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  finder  should  have  broken  a  portion  of  the  gold  covering  off,  and 
doubly  so,  that  other  objects  found  with  it  should  have  been  mislaid 
and  lost  by  him,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  their  value,  and  supposed  that 
the  reliquary  was  brass,  and  valueless.  The  dealer,  strange  to  say,  was 
equally  ignorant  of  its  worth  ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  a  rule, 
the  peasantry  mistake  gold  for  brass,  and  bronze  for  gold.  A  gold  hoop- 
shaped  fibula  with  wine-glass  shaped  ends,  in  my  collection,  weighing  two 
ounces,  when  discovered,  was  broken  in  halves  by  the  finder,  who  purposed 
using  the  pieces  as  hat  pegs  in  his  cabin,  and  who  parted  with  both 
to  a  passing  dealer  for  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco.  Other  instances  have 
been  met,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  where  finders  of  copper  axes,  and  bronze 
palstaves,  would  not  be  persuaded  but  that  they  had  secured  wedges  of 
gold;  and  in  one  case  a  man  who  had  found  a  number  of  these  at 
Renny,  near  Mallow,  was  so  disappointed  on  learning  their  true  character 
from  a  silversmith  in  Cork,  that  he  flung  all  into  the  river  there.  Ob- 
jects covered  with  thin  plates  of  gold  are  often  found  in  Ireland,  and 
although  the  bullae  are  scarce,  the  small  pen  annular  rings  so  well  known 
as  ring  money,  which  have  a  groundwork  of  copper,  and  a  covering  of  gold, 
are  more  frequently  met  with.  If  these  circulated  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, they  must  have  been  forgeries  of  the  period,  and  were  both  an 
admirably  made  counterfeit  of  the  sterling  gold  ring  money,  and  had  pro- 
bably an  equally  large  circulation,  for  I  have  met  with,  during  the  past 
four  years,  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  no  less  than  six  of  these  spurious 
rings,  and  only  four  of  those  in  solid  gold. 

A  notice  of  a  monumental  slab  found  at  Ballysaggart, 
parish  of  Killaghtee,  Barony  of  Banagh,  county  of  Donegal, 
was  communicated  by  Mr.  William  H.  Patterson,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  The  very  fine  monumental  slab  of  which  an  engraving  faces  this 
page,  is  now  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Killybegs,  county  of  Done- 
gal, where  it  is  fixed  securely,  against  the  wall  of  the  interior  of  the 
building.  The  slab  was  brought  from  an  exposed  position,  near  the  ruins 
of  a  small  ecclesiastical  building  at  Ballysaggart,1  on  St.  John's  Point  in 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Killaghtee  ;  according  to  local  tradition,  it  had  been 
always  there,  and  was  known  and  admired  by  the  peasantry,  but  it  was 
trodden  over  by  children,  and  the  young  men  used  to  try  their  strength 
at  lifting  it;  to  protect  it,  therefore,  from  any  further  injury,  the  Rev. 
James  Stephens  had  it  removed  to  his  church  at  Killybegs,  in  1868, 
where  it  now  remains,  secure  from  further  effects  of  weather  or  from 
chance  mutilation. 


1  The  church  and  graveyard  of  Bally- 
saggart, "  town  of  the  priest,"  are  shown 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  St.  John's  Point, 
4th  ser.,  vol.  ii. 


about  half-way  along  the  peninsula,  in 
sheet  31  of  the  one-inch  Ordnance  Maps 
of  the  County. 
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"  The  material  of  the  monument  is  sandstone  of  a  particularly  hard 
and  close  texture,  but  it  has  suffered  much  from  long  exposure,  and  some 
parts  of  the  ornament  are  now  very  faint ;  however,  in  July,  1871,  aided 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Bruckless,  I  was  able  to 
get  a  very  satisfactory  rubbing,  from  which  the  accompanying  plate  has 
been  reduced.  The  slab  measures  6  feet  6  inches  long,  2  feet  4  inches 
across,  at  the  wide  end,  and  1  foot  6  inches  at  the  narrow  end.  The 
whole  of  the  ornament  is  in  very  low  relief.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
surface  is  divided  by  bands  of  interlaced  tracery  into  a  number  of  panels, 
each  of  which  is  filled  with  a  design  differing  from  the  others ;  those  on 
the  left  of  the  drawing  appear  to  be  the  more  important  as  bearing  the 
human  figures,  &c,  while  those  on  the  right,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  are 
merel}r  ornamental,  enriching  the  monument  and  balancing  the  other  parts 
of  the  design. 

"  The  slab  is  evidently  a  sepulchral  monument,  and  is  intended  to 
commemorate  the  warrior  whose  effigy  appears  at  the  top,  helmeted  and 
plumed,  and  armed  with  battle-axe  and  sword  ;  the  weapons  of  the  Irish 
galloglass.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  literal  inscription,  it  must  always 
be  a  matter  of  uncertainty  to  whom  this  monument  belonged,  but  local 
tradition  connects  it  with  the  Mac  Sweeny  {Mac  Suibne)  family,  who  lived 
as  petty  princes  in  their  castle  of  Eathain. 

"  The  ruins  of  this  castle  still  exist  on  a  little  promontory  on  the 
western  shore  of  St.  John's  Point,  about  two  miles  distant  from  Ballysag- 
gart;  the  adjoining  inlet  is  named,  in  the  Ordnance  Map,  M'Swyne's  Bay. 

"  Various  entries  in  the  4  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters/  connect  Eathain 
Castle  with  the  family  of  Mac  Sweeny  Banagh  ;  thus  at  a.  d.  1524,  its  is 
recorded  that  '  Mac  Sweeny,  of  Tir  Boghaine1  (Mall  More,  the  son  of 
Owen),  a  constable  of  hardiest  hand  and  heroism,  of  boldest  heart  and 
counsel,  best  at  withholding  and  attacking,  best  in  hospitality  and  prowess, 
who  had  the  most  numerous  troops  and  most  vigorous  soldiers,  and  who 
had  forced  the  greatest  number  of  perilous  passes,  of  any  man  of  his  own 
fair  tribe,  died  after  unction  and  penance,  in  his  own  Castle  of  Eathain, 
on  the  14th  of  December.'  Again,  at  1535,  '  Mac  Sweeny,  of  Tir  Bog- 
haine (Mulmurry  More,  the  son  of  JSTiall  Mac  Sweeny),  was  treacherously 
slain  by  his  own  brother,  JSTiall,  at  the  door  of  Mac  Sweeny's  Castle  of 
Eathain,  on  the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.' 

"  A  branch  of  the  Mac  Sweenys,  of  Munster,  removed  to  Scotland 
about  the  commencement  of  the  11th  century,  and  some  of  their  descend- 
ants returned  to  Ireland  early  in  the  14th  century,  and  were  hereditary 
leaders  of  galloglasses  to  many  Irish  chieftains.2  The  Mac  Sweenys,  during 
their  sojourn  among  the  turbulent  clans  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  had  pro- 
bably gained  for  themselves  the  reputation  of  hardy  and  successful  cap- 
tains of  foot  soldiers  ;  for  it  appears  that  O'Donnell,  Lord  of  Tyrconnell, 
encouraged  them  to  settle  in  his  territory,  particularly  along  the  sea  coast. 
It  is  expressly  stated  that  Mac  Sweeny  was  planted  in  Eanaid,  in  the  14th 
century,  by  consent  of  O'Donnell.3  Concerning  the  Barony  of  Banagh, 
whose  chief  kept  his  state  at  Eathain,  Dr.  O'Donovan  writes  :  '  according 
to  O'Dugan's  topographical  poem,  this  territory  belonged  to  the  O'Boyle, 


•  Tir  Boghaine,  now  the  Barony  of  Ba-     for  1840,  p.  382. 
nagh,  in  South  Western  Donegal.  8  See  "  Battle  of  Magh  Path,"  p.  156, 

a  O'D  jnovan  in  "Irish  Penny  Journal"     note  p. 
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but  for  about  two  centuries  before  the  confiscation  of  Ulster,  it  was  the 
country  of  Mac  Sweeny  Banagh,  a  hereditary  leader  of  galloglasses  to  the 
O'Donnells.1  Elsewhere  O'Donovan  mentions  that  Mac  Sweeny  dispos- 
sessed O'Boyle,  in  Banagh,  in  1343  ;  this  date  may  probably  represent  the 
first  coming  of  the  Mac  Sweenys  to  Banagh,  so  that  if  this  monument  be- 
longs to  one  of  this  family  it  cannot  be  older  than  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Having  once  firmly  established  themselves  in  Donegal,  the 
Mac  Sweenys  appear  to  have  held  their  ground,  and  also  to  have  maintained 
their  old  fighting  fame.  A  letter  written  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in  1583, 
to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  quoted  in  the  1  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology/ 
mentions  that  '  Shane  O'Neale,  the  arch  traytor,  having  exiled  O'Don- 
nell,  lord  of  Tyrconnell,  and  drove  him  into  England  *  *  *  took  possession 
of  all  his  castles,  which  were  many,  and  strong,  and  put  under  subjection  all 
the  potentates  of  the  same  dominion,  namely:  O'Dogherty,  O'Boyle,  O'Gal- 
laghare,  the  three  grand  captains  of  Galloglas  called  Mackswynes  of  Fanat, 
Banogh  and  JSTe  Do,2  all  which?  he  either  held  in  prison  or  lett  out  detayn- 
inge  their  best  hostages.'  The  Mac  Sweenys  appear  to  have  always  been 
in  the  front  when  any  fighting  was  going  on  ;  thus  it  is  recorded  that  in 
1522,  O'Donnell  having  been  attacked  by  O'Neill  and  his  Connaught 
allies,  'assembled  his  own  small  but  faithful  forces  in  Kinel  Connell, 
namely,  O'Boyle,  O'Dogherty,  the  three  Mac  Sweenys  and  the  O'Gal- 
laghers.'  The  precise  topographical  position  occupied  in  Tyrconnell  by 
the  three  septs  of  Mac  Sweeny  is  indicated  in  the  map  of  Ireland  made  in 
1567,  by  John  Goghe,  a  Limerick  schoolmaster,  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  State  Papers'  (4to.,  London, 
1834).  In  this  map,  '  Mac  Swyny  Fanid'  is  placed  to  the  west  of  Lough 
S willy.  '  Mac  Swyny  ne  toch'  is  further  west,  and  extends  along  the  coast 
southwards,  while  '  Mac  Swyny  Banigh'  occupies  a  district  on  the  north 
of  Donegal  bay,  which  seems  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  modern  barony 
of  Banagh.  Mr.  H.  Hore,  writing  in  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology, 
concerning  this  map,  says :  '  It  also  depicts  them  (the  Mac  Sweenys)  in  a 
curious  manner  by  pourtraying  three  galloglasses  in  armour  to  represent 
the  three  septs.  These  figures  are  clad  in  shirts  of  mail,  helmeted,  and 
holding  the  famous  battle-axe  or  '  sparthe,'  which,  according  to  Cam- 
brensis,  was  in  use  among  the  north- men  or  ost-men.'  Mr.  Hore,  further 
on,  in  discussing  the  origin  of  the  galloglass  and  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
quotes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  account  of  the  Scottish  host : — 

*  The  Isle  men  carried  at  their  backs, 
The  ancient  Banish  battle-axe.' 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  here  we  have  the  true  origin  of  the  gallo-glass.3 
Sweyn  is  a  Danish  Christian-name.  The  surname  still  lingers  in  the 
Isles.  Dr.  Johnson  visited  a  Mr.  M'Swyne,  when  in  Coll.  Although  the 
word  '  Scotici'  stands  for  these  redoubtable  mercenaries  in  all  the  trea- 
ties made  with  the  Irish  chieftains  by  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  and  although 
Ireland  (as  Shakspere,  in  Macbeth,  says  of  the  merciless  MacDonnell), 
'from  the  Western  Isles,  of  Kernes  and  Gallowglasses  is  supplied ; '  yet  their 


1  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  a.  d. 
1524,  note. 

2  Ne  Do,  recte,  Na  d-Tuath,  which  is 


translated  "  of  the  districts"  or  "  terri- 
tories." 

3  Gallo-glass,  i.  c.  foreign  soldier  ? 
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Cunabulum  was  unquestionably  either  Denmark  or  Norway,  from  whence 
the  entire  sea  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  peopled.  If 
O'Donovan  be  correct  in  supposing  that  the  descendants  of  the  Mac 
Sweenys  who  left  Munster  in  the  eleventh  century,  returned  to  Ireland 
as  captains  of  galloglass  in  the  fourteenth,  they  probably  had  acquired 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  battle-axe  by  joining  in  the  feuds  of  the  clans- 
men among  the  western  islands.  The  professed  galloglass  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  native  Trish  institution,  and  the  word,  so  far  as  I  know, 
does  not  appear  in  our  early  historical  writings. 

1  1  Considering  the  locality  where  this  monument  was  found,  it  seems 
very  probable  that  it  belonged  to  a  Mac  Sweeny  Banagh.  The  1  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters'  contain  numerous  mentions  of  this  family,  and  record 
the  deaths,  generally  in  battle,  of  many  of  them  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  ex- 
tremely probable  that  Owen,  who  died  in  1351,  is  the  individual  to  whom 
the  monument  was  erected.    The  entry  is  : — 

"  '  A.  D.  1351.  Owen-na-lathaighe  Mac  Sweeny  was  slain  by  Manus 
O'Donnell.' 

"  This  na-lathaighe,  I  think,  connects  Owen  with  the  district  where 
the  slab  was  found,  and  where  Rathain  Castle  stood.  The  modern  name 
of  the  parish  which  contains  St.  John's  Point  is  Killaghtee,  i.  e.,  Kill- 
leacht'-oidhche — the  Church  of  the  Monumental  Stone  of  the  Night.  If 
'  lathaighe'  be  a  corruption  of  1  leacht-oidhche,'  the  name  and  title  would 
read  '  Owen  of  the  Night  Monument,'  that  is,  of  this  particular  district. 

"  In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  age  of  this  monu- 
ment, some  particulars,  such  as  the  place  where  it  was  found,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  shape  and  pattern,  give  considerable  assistance. 

"  In  the  first  place,  although  Celtic  in  most  of  the  ornamental  details, 
it  is  decidedly  non-Hibernian,  it  is  quite  unique  as  an  Irish  example  of 
monumental  art;  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  resembling  it  has  been  found 
in  Ireland.  The  slab,  however,  partakes  much  of  the  character  of  some  of 
those  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  is  of  what  may  be  called  the  Iona  school, 
having,  I  have  but  little  doubt,  been  made  in  that  island,  or  made  in  Do- 
negal by  artists  brought  from  Iona  for  the  purpose,  to  be  placed  as  the 
memorial  of  one  of  the  newly  arrived  Mac  Sweenys.  For  the  first  gene- 
ration, at  least  after  settling  in  Donegal,  this  family  would  naturally  be 
more  Scotch  than  Irish  in  feelings,  though  after  a  few  generations  these 
feelings  would  have  changed.  Most  probably  Iona  had  been  for  a  long 
period  the  burial-place  of  their  tribe,  as  it  was  of  the  M'Leans,  M'Leods, 
and  other  families  of  the  Isles.  Ever  since  the  time  of  St.  Columba, 
Iona  had  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  burying-place,  and  persons  were 
brought  from  distant  places  to  be  there  interred.  Pennant  quotes  a  Gaelic 
prophecy  which  was  probably  the  origin  of  its  fame  in  this  respect,  and 
translates  it  thus  : — 

*  Seven  years  before  the  end  of  the  world, 
A  deluge  shall  drown  the  nations. 
The  sea  at  one  tide  shall  cover  Ireland, 
And  the  green-hcaded  Islay,  hut  Columha's  isle 
Shall  swim  ahove  the  flood.' 

"Mr.  Graham  has  published  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Iona,2  in 


1  The  writer  has  described  this  "  leacht"  2  Graham's  Antiquities  of  Iona,  Lon~ 
Ln  the  "Journal"  for  .April.  1871.  don,  1850, 
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which  he  gives  lithographs  of  a  great  number  of  the  monuments  which 
still  exist  there  ;  an  examination  of  these  drawings  will  show  the  points 
in  which  this  Ballysaggart  slab  resembles  the  Iona  ones,  but  any  one  wish- 
ing to  make  a  still  more  critical  comparison  should  consult  the  magnifi- 
cent publications  of  the  Spalding  Club — 'The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scot- 
land' by  Dr.  John  Stuart,  where  many  examples  from  Iona  and  other 
places  in  the  west  are  figured. 

"  As  regards  the  art  of  the  stone  under  consideration,  the  interlaced 
riband  pattern  in  various  combinations  might  suggest  a  much  earlier 
date  than  that  to  which  I  consider  it  probable  the  stone  belongs  ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  peculiar  style,  which  was  in  use  in  Ireland 
from  the  sixth  century,  or  earlier,  was  the  favourite  type  of  ornament, 
and  continued  in  vogue  in  certain  decorations,  through  a  very  lengthened 
period,  even  to  modern  times,  as  shown  in  the  bucklers,  brooches,  and 
powder-horns  of  the  Highlanders.  The  architectural  or  gothic  panel  at 
the  upper  right  hand  corner,  gives  a  key  to  the  age  of  the  slab,  and  fixes 
a  limit  as  to  the  period  to  which  it  might  be  referred.  This  limit  would, 
I  consider,  be  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  earlier  than  which  I 
think  the  slab  could  not  be,  though  it  might  be  considerably  later.  Most 
of  the  other  ornamental  panels,  including  the  one  with  the  grotesque 
animals,  might  be  several  centuries  earlier,  had  they  not  been  associated 
with  gothic  work.  The  form  of  the  slab,  tapering  from  the  head  to  the 
foot,  is  not  a  fashion  of  Celtic  growth,  but  was  introduced  to  the  Scotic 
races  by  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders,  as  was  the  fashion  of  carving  effigies 
on  monuments.  The  true  Irish  tombstones  were  of  totally  different  type, 
they  were  not  of  tapered  form,  bore  no  effigy,  but  bore  invariably  a  cross, 
of  more  or  less  elaborate  character,  and  had  usually  a  short  inscription. 
I  would  direct  attention  to  the  curious  subject  in  the  lowest  left-hand 
panel,  which  evidently  represents  two  men  in  kilted  costume  struggling 
together.  Wrestling  was  the  favourite  pastime  of  all  the  northern  na- 
tions, and  the  group  may  have  represented  a  wrestling  match,  which 
was  introduced  to  record  the  skill  in  this  sport  of  the  warrior,  who  is  also 
displayed  in  full  fighting  costume  in  the  principal  panel ;  thus  indicating 
his  triumphs  both  in  peace  and  war. 

"  The  group,  however,  may  represent  the  death-struggle  of  the  war- 
rior, the  last  scene  in  his  life ;  it  will  be  remembered  that  Owen  Mac 
Sweeny  was  slain  by  Manus  O'Donnell  in  1351.  Now,  could  we  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  small  symbols  which  accompany  the  figures 
in  this  panel,  we  might  make  out  with  considerable  certainty  whom  the 
figures  represent ;  at  the  back  of  one  of  them  is  an  animal,  probably  a  horse, 
and  a  similar  figure  is  sculptured  above  the  shoulder  of  the  galloglass 
effigy  at  the  top ;  this  may  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  one  and 
the  same  person  ;  while  at  the  back  of  the  other  figure,  in  addition  to  an 
interlaced  knot,  there  is  a  square  object  which  may  be  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  Cathach  or  1  battle  book  of  St.  Columba,'  the  battle  standard  of 
the  O'Donnells,  and  a  very  likely  symbol  to  be  selected  to  indicate  a  chief 
of  that  race.  This  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Gospels,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  St.  Columba,  and  enclosed  in  a  jewelled  shrine  of  silver  gilt, 
was  carried  before  the  army  of  Tyrconnell  when  it  went  into  battle,  in 
order  to  ensure  victory.  These  attempts  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  sculp- 
ture are  rather  fanciful,  but  at  present  they  are  all  that  occur  to  me.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  express  my  opinion  that  the  slab  is  of  that  mixture  of 
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Celtic  and  Gothic  style  which  may  be  called  the  later  Iona  school,  and 
as  such  represents  the  art  of  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  Irish  Gael ;  that 
it  probably  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that 
it  is  the  monument  of  a  Mac  Sweeny  Banagh,  of  Rathain." 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman  sent  the  following  paper  on  a 
Dolmen  or  ''Giant's  Grave,"  at  the  "Bar"  of  Fin  ton  a,  ac- 
companied by  a  plan  and  drawings  : — 

"  I  beg  on  the  present  occasion  to  lay  before  our  Meeting  a  carefully 
executed  and  measured  plan  of  one  of  those  curious  monuments  of  anti- 
quity which  are  usually  spoken  of  by  our  country  people  as  '  Giants' 
Graves.'  Amongst  antiquaries  they  are  variously  styled,  and  occasionally 
some  conflicting  theories  appear  to  have  been  promulgated  relative  to 
their  origin  and  uses.  That  they  were  graves,  at  least,  there  is  more  than 
abundant  evidence,  portions  of  the  human  skeleton,  or  of  skeletons,  being 
almost  invariably  found  within  their  enclosure  whenever  they  have  been 
explored ;  and  indeed  in  many  instances,  when,  from  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  interior,  it  was  evident  that  the  work  had  been  previously  searched 
by  treasure  seekers.  That  the  Scandinavian  rovers  ransacked  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  our  pre-Christian  sepulchral  monuments  is  a  matter 
of  history.  They  were  a  very  practical  oif-hand  sort  of  depredators,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  have  exerted  their  energies  over  so  wide 
a  field,  had  they  not  in  some  instances,  at  least,  been  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  treasures,  golden  ornaments,  and  soforth.  But  even  so  long  ago 
as  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  Ireland  was  an  ancient  country,  con- 
taining innumerable  monuments  of  people  and  races  which  had  passed 
away.  Our  northern  visitors,  in  their  thirst  for  buried  treasure,  would 
probably  uproot,  and  '  poke'  any  primitive  sepulchre  which  chance  might 
throw  in  their  way.  It  is  not  likely  that  their  wise  men  had  yet  classi- 
fied the  sepulchral  remains  which  were  then,  as  now,  to  be  found  in  Erin, 
and  thus  we  may  account  for  the  unroofing  and  ruin  of  many  of  the  so- 
called  '  Giant  Graves,'  a  class  of  monument  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  never,  in  this  country  at  least,  even  when  apparently  opened  for  the 
first  time,  presented  deposits  other  than  bones,  articles  of  bone,  stone,  or 
flint,  and  in  some  instances  fragments  of  pottery.  I  speak,  of  course,  only 
of  original  deposits,  for  in  two  notable  instances  explorers  of  a  period  com- 
paratively late,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sepulchre  they  had  violated, 
appear  to  have  left  behind  them  unintentionally,  unmistakable  evidence  of 
their  visit.  I  allude,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  discovery  within  the  tu- 
mulus of  Dowth  (plundered  by  the  Northmen  of  Dublin,  in  a.  d.  862),  of 
an  iron  knife  blade  and  a  bronze  pin,  exactly  similar  to  articles  of  the 
same  class  found  in  Lagore  and  other  crannogs — and  in  the  second  place, 
to  the  fact  of  a  Danish  or  Norwegian  spear- head  of  iron,  exactly  like  those 
found  at  Inchicore  and  the  Broadstone,  having  been  discovered  in  a 
splendid  dolmen,  situated  immediately  adjoining  the  house  of  Mr.  Trimble, 
near  Boho,  county  Fermanagh.  This  interesting  weapon  is,  or  was  lately, 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Whittaker,  whose  father,  up  to  last  year,  was  Rector 
of  the  parish  of  Boho.  Amongst  objects  probably  lost  or  left  behind  them 
by  early  explorers  of  our  pre-historic  tumuli  may  be  mentioned  the  now 
famous  rune-inscribed  sword  trapping  of  Domnal  Seals-head,  described  in 
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our  Journal  for  April,  1871.  From  the  appearance  presented  by  many 
megalithic  remains  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  it  has  become  a  question, 
amongst  some  antiquaries,  whether  the  '  Giants'  Grave'  is  not  merely  the 
skeleton  of  a  chambered  tumulus.  This  idea  would  appear  to  be  wholly 
erroneous.  Mr.  G.  A.  Lebour,  in  'Nature,'  May  9,  1872,  presents  some 
very  interesting  remarks  bearing  upon  this  subject.  In  allusion  to  the 
principal  dolmens  and  tumuli  of  Finistere,  he  states  that  1  in  most  cases  in 
that  department  the  dolmens  occupy  situations  in  every  respect  similar  to 
those  in  which  the  tumuli  are  found,  so  that  meteorological,  and,  indeed 
every  other  but  human  agencies,  must  have  affected  both  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  dolmens  are  invariably 
bare,  and  the  kists  are  as  constantly  covered  ;  there  are  no  signs  of  even 
incipient  degradation  and  denudation,  in  the  latter,  and  none  of  former 
covering  in  the  first.  It  would  be  unwarrantable  to  suppose  that,  had  the 
dolmens  been  uncovered  by  human  beings,  no  vestiges  of  the  mounds 
would  remain,  or  that  this  perfect  and  unaccountable  removal  of  material 
being  allowed,  the  skeleton,  i.  e.,  the  part  containing  the  most  useful 
stones,  should  be  left  unscathed.  There  is,  however,  a  more  important 
point  of  difference  between  the  dolmens  and  the  barrow  kists  ;  namely,  that 
in  the  chambered  tumuli  there  is  almost  always  present  a  floor-stone — a 
part  of  the  structure  which  I  have  never  seen  at  the  base  of  any  of  the 
dolmens  of  the  region  in  question.  And  there  can,  in  their  case,  be  no 
chance  of  removal,  as  the  floor-stone  would  necessarily  be  the  last  to  re- 
main in  its  place.  The  dolmens,  again,  as  a  rule,  were  evidently  erected 
with  no  attempt  at  nice  adj  ustment  of  the  sides  or  top,  whereas  tokens  of 
some  care  and  trouble  are  to  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  most  of  the  en- 
tombed kists  are  built.' 

"  These  remarks  apply  in  all  their  force  to  groups  of  similar  remains 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  About  two  miles  and  a-half  from  the 
village  of  Black  Lion,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  but  on  the  borders  of  Fer- 
managh, may  be  seen  two  truly  magnificent  '  Giants'  Graves,'  the  larger 
of  which,  measuring  forty-seven  feet  in  length,  by  about  ten  in  breadth, 
remains  in  a  complete  state  of  preservation.  This  monument  is  covered  in 
by  five  rocks,  or  enormous  flags,  and  is  closely  surrounded  by  a  line  of 
detached  stones  set  in  an  oval  form.  At  a  little  distance  stand  a  cromleac 
(the  covering  stone  of  which  measures  fifteen  feet  five  inches  in  length, 
by  fifteen  feet  in  breadth),  a  perfect  stone  circle,  a  so-called  '  Druidical 
rocking  stone,'  and  a  considerable  number  of  pillar  stones.  All  these 
interesting  relics  remain  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  peo- 
ple who  raised  them.  They  have  never  been  disturbed,  and  the  graves 
were  certainly  not  at  any  time  covered  by  a  tumulus.  The  locality  is 
almost  an  uninhabited  wilderness  abounding  in  rocks  and  stones,  so  that 
there  was  no  temptation  or  inducement  to  any  one  to  interfere  with  them. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  a  well  preserved  chambered  earn,  of 
considerable  dimensions,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stones,  some 
of  which  rise  above  the  bog,  which  appears  to  have  grown  over  and  hidden 
the  remainder.  One  side  of  the  mound  has  been  broken  into  by  boys 
hunting  for  rabbits,  and  a  large  square,  or,  rather  oblong  kist,  in  which 
was  found  a  fine  urn,  is  visible.  Why  should  this  earn  remain  almost 
perfect,  while  the  neighbouring  cromleac  and  dolmens,  if  they  were  ever 
mound-enclosed,  are  found  cleanly  and  completely  denuded  ?  Again,  at 
the  '  Barr'  of  Fintona  we  find  two  important  earns  remaining  almost  per- 
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fectly  preserved,  while  close  at  hand  is  a  bare  '  Giant's  Grave,'  of  which 
more  presently.  In  reference  to  the  two  earns  just  referred  to,  I  may  state 
that  one  of  them,  containing  eight  cists,  or  kists,  was  described  in  our 
Journal  for  October,  1871.  The  second  was  explored  some  weeks  ago  by 
Mr.  J".  G.  Y.  Porter,  and  myself,  and  found  to  contain  a  large  central 
chamber,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  previously  searched. 
Here  nothing  was  discovered,  not  even  traces  of  bones.  The  '  Giant's 
Grave,'  situate  at  a  little  distance  from  these  earns,  measures  thirty-three 
feet  in  length,  its  breadth  on  the  interior  averaging  three  feet  and  a-half. 
It  extends  very  nearly  east  and  west.  A  portion  of  the  eastern  end  ap- 
pears to  be  partitioned  off,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan.  That  the 
grave  was  originally  inclosed  by  a  set  of  nag-like  stones  set  on  end,  and 
forming  a  somewhat  irregular  oval  figure,  is  quite  evident.  Of  these 
stones  twelve  remain  visible,  and  others  may  be  hidden  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sod.  The  stones  marked  in  the  plan  (the  scale  is  six  feet)  are 
of  heights  varying  from  two  feet  nine  inches,  to  half  a  foot  or  so  above 
ground.  For  an  idea  of  their  arrangement  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  plan.  The 
stones  marked  respectively  Wos.  1  and  2,  were  evidently  covering  slabs.  No 
tradition  remains  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  the  monu- 
ment was  denuded  of  its  covering,  but  that  it  was  closed  overhead  I  feel 
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Plan  of  Giant's  Grave  at  the  Bar  of  Fintona. 

certain.  Indeed  it  is  melancholy  to  think  how  many  works  of  its  class  have 
been  unroofed  in  very  recent  times.  The  magnificent  dolmen  adjoining 
Mr.  Trimble's  house,  at  or  near  Boho,  already  referred  to,  was  denuded  of 
its  covering  flags  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  abstracted  materials  now 
form  a  portion  of  the  flooring  and  walls  of  an  adjoining  byre.  Two  once 
splendid  chambers,  still  grand  even  in  ruin,  maybe  seen  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  farm-house  belonging  to  a  man  named  Watson,  close  to  the 
southern  shore  of  Lough  Mulshane,  not  far  from  Tempo,  county  Ferma- 
nagh. These,  Watson  informed  me,  had  been  stripped  of  their  roofs  about 
twenty  years  ago,  the  stones  being  required  for  an  addition  to  his  dwell- 
ing-house,  which  he  was  then  making.  Many  such  instances  might  be 
related.  One  of  the  stones  which  formed  the  '  Barr'  monument  is  pecu- 
liar ;  it  measures  three  feet  two  inches  in  length,  by  one  foot  nine  m 
breadth  ;  the  depth  is  eleven  inches — material,  red  sandstone.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  this  stone  consists  in  its  having  been  tooled  all  over  what  may 
be  called  its  upper  surface,  and  in  having  a  groove  cut  in  it.   This  groove 
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or  channel,  which  measures  three  inches  in  depth,  is  admirably  worked. 
The  instrument  used  in  its  formation  was  probably  metal,  but  a  pick  of 
flint  would  in  all  likelihood  have  answered  the  purpose  equally  well. 
The  stone  was  not  lying  in  its  original  position,  and  whether  its  ancient 
place  was  inside  or  outside  the  grave  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The 
pick-marks  upon  the  surface  are  very  like  those  which  appear  upon  some 
of  the  stones  which  form  the  gallery  and  chamber  at  Newgrange.  There 
seems  to  be  no  other  grooved  stone  at  the  place,  but  as  the  monument  has 
evidently  been  much  pulled  about,  others  may  have  been  there.  The 
stone  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  used  as  a  drain  of  some  kind — 
but  what  did  it  drain  ?  I  arn  particularly  anxious  to  draw  the  attention 
of  Members  of  our  Association  to  this  curious  relic,  which  I  believe  to  be 
unique.  The  floor  of  the  chamber  was  found,  upon  examination,  to  be 
unflagged  ;  and  though  we  caused  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  be  dug 
up,  no  traces  of  bones  or  of  charcoal  were  discovered.  Since  this  Paper 
was  commenced,  I  have  been  kindly  informed  by  a  friend  that  the  name 
of  the  townland  in  which  the  grave  occurs  is  in  Irish  '  Cnock-na-fear- 
breagach,'  or  the  hill  of  the  lying  man.  No  doubt  some  old  legend,  now 
lost,  was  attached  to  the  place. 

"In  reference  to  our  '  Giants'  Graves'  generally,  it  may  be  observed 
that,  according  to  Colgan,  they  appear  even  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick  to  have  been  robed  in  mystery.  In  his  '  Tour  in  Connaught' 
the  late  Eev.  Caesar  Otway  gives  the  following  translation  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  earliest  notice  of  a  '  Giant's  Grave'  extant.  *  On  a  certain 
day,  as  St.  Patrick  was  going  about  preaching  the  Gospel  and  healing  all 
manner  of  disease,  he  met  by  the  wayside  a  tomb  of  astonishing  size  (be- 
ing thirty  feet  long).  His  companions  observing  this,  expressed  their 
opinion  that  no  man  could  have  ever  arrived  at  such  a  size  as  to  require 
such  a  grave.  "Whereupon  the  saint  replied  that  God,  by  the  resurrection 
of  this  giant,  could  persuade  them,  provided  they  were  not  altogether 
slow  of  faith.  For  just  at  that  time  there  existed  much  doubt  respecting 
the  truth  of  the  general  resurrection.  St.  Patrick,  therefore,  prayed 
fervently  that  his  statements  might  be  borne  out  by  facts,  and  that  thereby 
the  scruples  of  doubt  might  be  eradicated  from  their  minds.  And  lo !  a 
wonder — wonder  heretofore  in  past  ages  unheard  of.  For  the  man  of 
heavenly  might  approaches  the  sepulchre  ;  he  pours  out  his  powerful 
prayer ;  signs  with  the  Staff  of  Jesus  the  tomb.  And  up  rose  the  giant 
from  the  grave  ;  and  there  he  stood  before  them  all,  in  stature  and  coun- 
tenance most  horrible ;  and  looking  intently  on  St.  Patrick,  and  weeping 
most  dolorously,  he  cried,  "Immense  gratitude  I  owe  you,  my  lord  and 
master,  beloved  of  God  and  elect ;  because  that  at  least  for  one  hour  you 
have  snatched  me  from  the  gates  of  hell,  where  I  have  been  suffering  un- 
speakable torments."  And  he  besought  the  saint  that  he  would  allow  him 
to  follow  him  ;  but  the  saint  refused,  giving  for  his  reason,  that  men  could 
not  bear  to  look  without  intolerable  terror  on  his  countenance.  When 
being  asked  who  he  was,  he  said  his  name  was  Glarcus,  son  of  Chais;  that 
heretofore  he  was  swineherd  to  King  Laogair,  and  that  about  1 00  years 
ago  he  was  attacked  and  killed  by  one  Tin  Mac  Coul,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Cairbre.  St.  Patrick  then  advised  him  to  believe  in  the  Triune  God,  and 
be  baptized,  if  he  would  not  return  to  his  place  of  torment,  to  which  the 
giant  joyfully  agreed  ;  and  then  he  returned  to  his  grave,  and  he  was  de- 
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livered,  according  to  the  word  of  the  saint,  from  his  place  of  suffering.' — 
Colgan  <  Trias  Thaum.'  Sexta  Vita  Pat.,  page  83." 

Mr.  William  Gray,  Architect,  Belfast,  sent  the  following 
notes  on  some  stone  celts  found  near  Belfast,  and  on  a 
gold  torque  discovered  near  Bushmills,  Co.  Antrim : — 

"  In  the  outskirts  of  Belfast,  on  the  Malone  Road,  there  was  formerly 
a  conical  hill,  known  as  Pleasure  House  Hill,  it  commanded  a  good  pros- 
pect, and  horse  races  took  place  around  its  base.  In  olden  times  it  was 
the  site  of  one  of  those  earthen  '  forts'  so  common  in  Ireland.  A  few 
years  ago,  Samuel  Barbour,  Esq.,  purchased  this  place  as  a  site  for  a  dwell- 
ing house,  and  cut  away  a  good  portion  of  the  crown  of  the  hill,  and  on 
the  site  thus  formed  erected  his  present  residence.  In  the  process  of  cut- 
ting away  the  hill  several  urns  were  found,  and  one  rough  stone  celt ;  and 
in  cutting  a  track  at  the  side  of  the  hill  for  gas  pipes  two  very  fine  polished 
celts  were  found,  one  of  which  weighs  8  lbs. ;  recently,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  same  spot  no  less  than  fourteen  other  stone  celts  of  the  same  cha- 
racter were  found  ;  no  two  of  them  were  alike  in  shape,  but  all  were 
beautifully  wrought  and  well  finished  with  clean  sharp  edges,  several  hav- 
ing even  the  ends  carefully  rubbed.  They  were  all  found  within  the  space 
of  about  eight  feet  square,  each  standing  on  its  end  in  the  sand  with  its 
edge  turned  upwards.  There  was  nothing  near  to  indicate  a  burial,  nor 
were  there  any  chips  to  indicate  a  manufactory.  Mr.  Barbour  has  the 
celts  and  urns  carefully  mounted  in  a  case  in  his  library.  I  subjoin  the 
dimensions  of  the  celts : — 
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"  Herewith  I  send  you,  in  outline,  a  full-size  drawing  of  a  gold  orna- 
ment of  peculiar  shape,1  found  during  the  summer  of  1869,  in  the  process 
of  cutting  a  four  feet  drain  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  William  Moore,  at  Priest- 
land,  county  Antrim,  within  one  and  a-half  miles  of  Bushmills,  and  three 
miles  of  the  Giant's  Causeway.  It  is  made  of  twenty-two  carat  gold,  and 
weighs  eleven  ounces.  It  belongs  at  present  to  Mr.  Gilmour,  of  Coleraine, 
who  also  holds  the  very  fine  gold  brooch  known  as  the  Dalriada  brooch." 


The  following  Paper  was  contributed  :  — 


1  The  drawing  represents  one  of  those  mens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
plain  gold  torques  with  straight  turned  up  Academy.  See  Wilde's  "Catalogue," 
ends,  of  which  there  are  several  speci-     gold  ornaments,  p.  71. — Ed. 
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THE  DIND-SENCHUS  OF  ERIU. 

PARTLY  FROM  THE  BOOR  OF  BALLYMOTE,  AND  PARTLY  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  LECAN,  TWO 
VELLUM  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

TRANSLATED  AND  EDITED  BY  J.  o'BElRNE  CROWE,  A.B. 

In  my  introduction  to  "  The  Vision  of  Cathair  Mor," 
edited  in  the  Journal  for  January,  1872,  I  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  that  the  Dind-senchus  of  Eriu  might  be 
''translated  and  published  in  extenso."  To  this  expres- 
sion the  spirited  and  patriotic  body  who  conduct  our 
"  Journal,"  and  who  have  already  raised  it  to  so  high  a  stan- 
dard, have  responded  by  inviting  me,  through  their  inde- 
fatigable Secretary,  to  enter  on  the  work  at  once.  This 
invitation  I  have  accepted,  and  the  present  article  on 
"  Temair  of  the  Kings"  is  my  first  instalment.  I  need  not 
say  that  I  feel  proud  of  having  this  task  entrusted  to  me, 
and  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  render  the  result  worthy 
both  of  the  subject  and  of  myself. 

The  nature  of  the  Dind-senchus  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  remarks  of  the  late  Dr.  O'Donovan 
(Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  County  of  Londonderry, 
Vol.  I.j  p.  223).  "  This  work  treats  of  the  origin  of  the 
names  of  the  most  historically  distinguished  places  in 
Ireland,  as  forts,  cairns,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  &c. ;  and 
though  its  legends,  like  those  of  the  saints,  are  almost 
wholly  of  a  fabulous  character,  its  evidences  in  regard  to 
historic  and  geographic  facts  are  no  less  entitled  to  respect. 
In  reference  to  such  facts,  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  have 
been  received  as  authority  by  the  learned  of  Europe,  and 
'rightly,'  as  Pinker  ton  observes,  'for  there  could  be  no 
possible  temptation  to  fiction  in  these  articles,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, every  inducement  to  preserve  these  grand  features 
exactly  in  order  to  colour  their  ridiculous  tales.'  So,  in 
the  Dind-senchus,  the  places  mentioned  must  have  had  a 
real,  and  the  persons  connected  with  them  at  least  a  tradi- 
tional existence,  or  its  legends  could  have  had  no  interest 
at  the  period  of  their  compilation,"  The  Manuscript,  folio, 
and  column,  from  which  each  piece  is  taken,  will  be  given 
in  their  proper  places.    See  first  note. 
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Oino-peanchup  GpenD  anopeo,  oopigne  Qmapgein, 
mace  Qrnal^aoa,  meic  Ulaile  T^uain  oo  na  Oeipib 
Uempach.  ba  pill  pen  Oiapmaoa  meic  Ceapbaill.  If 
e  oopao  ail^iup  pop  pmouan  mace  Lamiach  1  Uempai^ 
oiam  bai  mop-oail  peapn  Gpeno  1  Uempai^,  lm  pi^n 
GpenD,  in  Oiapmaio  mace  Cepbaill,  -j  fm  piano  peblai 
mace  Scannlain,  comapba  paupaic,  -j  1m  pai-peapn 
Gpeno,  fm  CeanO  paelao,  mace  Qilella,  meic  Gogain, 
meic  Neill,  "|  lm  pinncan  mace  Lamiach,  apo-peanoip 
Gpeno.  i  co  poupoipc  Gmap^ein  rpi  laiue  "|  epi  haioce 
pop  pfnuan  1  piaonaipi  peapn  Gpenn  pceo  mace  ~|  ln^efn, 
i  Uempai^,  con  ecpeo  oo  peancapa  pipa  omon  GpenD, 
pooei£  polao  cac  ouine  -]  cac  ofne  Oi  o  aimpip  Ceappa 
ingine  beara — lp  i  ceona  po^ab  Gpe — 50  plaiun  Oiap- 
maoa meic  Ceapbaill,  con  epepc  : 


"  "Cemup  Din,"  ol  Qmaip^en,  "TTlup  Uea,  ingini  Cui£- 
6eac  meic  lcha,  oialmo  co  ^eoin  Oll-^orach.  lp  'n  a 
plaiu-pen  ba  bmoioip  la  cacn  oume  in  Gpe  £uc  apaile 
beoip  ceoa  meno-cpou,  ap  meo  inu  pioa  "|  na  caipoine 
bae  la  each  01  apaili  in  Gpinn  :  conio  apai  ap  [pjpuiueam 
each  mup  in  mup  pin,  pobic  iu  6  ceuna  paep-cuip  hGpeno 
cuip  Ueo,  inline  Lu^oach,  ppi  J5e0e- 

"  No,  Uemaip  .1.  Ueph-mup  .1.  ITIiip  Uephip  m^ini 
bachcip,  pi  hippainia.  lp  1  bai  ic  [C]anchon  mace  Caiu- 
meno,  pi [5]  bpeacan,  co  p'bo  mapb  occo  pi,  -|  oopaoao 
hGchipun  loal  nam  bpeacan  ppi  a  raipec,  ca'm  bao  beo 
no  nvapb.  Ru^ao-pi  lapum  lapn  a  bap  co  hGappain, 
con  oepnao  mup  impi  ano  .1.  Uephi-TTlup.  Gcconnaipc 
Uea  oin,  ben  Gpemon  innpin  .1.  TTlup  Uephip.  LuiD  pen 
Don  co  hGpino  le  peap,  ~|  oobepeao  01  cac  culach  uo^aD 
m  hGpmn,  conio  le  mpum  conapnecu  mup  amail  mup 
Uephip,  conao  inDi  poaonacr  ;  unDe  Uemaip  oicicup. 
Uemaip  "j  Opuim  Cam  "j  biar-opuim,  ~]  Cacaip  Cpo-pinD 
"]  Opmmn  Depcen — .11.  anmanD  Uempach  inopin." 


1  From  the  Book  of  Ballymotc,"_fol.  188,  col.  1. 
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This  is  the  Dind-seanchus  of  Eriu,  which  was  made  by 
Amargein,  son  of  Amalgaid,  son  of  MaelRuain  of  the  Deisi 
of  Temair.  He  was  the  poet  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Cear- 
ball.  It  is  he  who  imposed  a  request  on  Findtan,  son  of 
Lamiach  in  Temair,  when  there  was  an  assembly  of  the 
men  of  Eriu,  in  Temair,  around  the  King  of  Eriu,  around 
Diarmaid,  son  of  Cerball  ;  and  around  Fland  Feblai,  son 
of  Scannlan,  comarb  of  Patric  ;  and  around  the  sage  of  the 
men  of  Eriu,  around  Ceand  Faelad,  son  of  Ailill,  son  of 
Eogan,  son  of  Mall  ;  and  around  Finntan,  son  of  Lamiach, 
chief-senior  of  Eriu.  And  Amargein  fasted  three  days  and 
three  nights  on  Fintan  in  the  presence  of  the  men  of  Eriu, 
both  sons  and  daughters,  in  Temair,  that  he  might  relate 
to  him  the  true  histories  of  the  dinds  of  Eriu,  because  he 
encountered  every  person  and  every  tribe  of  it  from  the 
time  of  Ceasair,  daughter  of  Bith — it  is  she  who  first  took 
Eriu — until  the  reign  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Cearball,  so  that 
he  said  : — 

"  Temur,  then,"  says  Amairgen,  "  is  Mur  Tea,  daughter 
of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  who  went  to  Gede  Oll-gothach.  It  is 
in  his  reign  that  sweeter  was  with  every  one  in  Eriu  the 
voice  of  another  than  would  be  the  strings  of  lisping  harps, 
on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  friend- 
ship, each  had  for  the  other  in  Eriu  :  so  that  it  is  there- 
fore that  this  mur  is  the  most  distinguished  of  all  murs, 
because  the  first  free  crime  of  Eriu  is  the  crime  of  Tea, 
daughter  of  Lugaidh,  with  Gede. 

"  Or,  Temair,  that  is,  Teph-mur,  that  is,  the  fort  of  Tep- 
his,  daughter  of  Bachter,  King  of  Spain.  It  is  she  whom 
Canthon,  son  of  Caithmend,  king  of  the  Britons,  had  until 
she  died  with  him,  and  hEthirun  the  Idol  of  the  Britons 
was  pledged  for  her  restoration,  whether  she  was  living  or 
dead.  She  was  brought  afterwards,  after  her  death,  to  Spain, 
so  that  a  wall  was  built  around  her,  that  is,  Tephi-mur. 
Tea,  then,  wife  of  Erem,  saw  that,  namely,  the  wall  of  Tephi. 
This  lady  then  went  to  Eriu  with  her  husband,  and  every 
plateau  she  would  choose  in  Eriu  was  given  to  her,  so  that 
it  is  by  her  afterwards  was  invented  a  wall  like  the  wall  of 
Tephi,  so  that  it  is  in  it  she  was  buried  :  whence  is  said 
1  Temur.'  Temair,  and  Druim  Cain,  and  Liath-druim,  and 
Cathair  Cro-fhind,  and  Druimn  Descen  —  these  are  five 
names  of  Temair." 
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Uel  ita  :  Uemaip:  a uerboGroeco  aTemoriar  (Oewpew?) 
quod  Latine  interpretatur  "conspicio"  hujus  oppidi  quod 
Temoriam  vocamus  noraen  esse  derivatum  auctores  affir- 
mant :  omnisque  locus  conspicuus  "|  eminens  sive  in  campo 
sive  in  domu  sive  in  quocunque  loco  sit,  hoc  vocabulo, 
quod  dicitur  Uemaip,  nominari  potest.  Sic  in  proverbio 
Scotico  reperitur,  ut  dicitur — Uemaip  na  uuaici,  -j  Uemaip 
in  cai^e  :  quam  sententiam  in  suo  silencio  Coniuncit  de 
hoc  nomine  disputando  posuit.  Hoc  ergo  oppidum,  mul- 
torum  sive  commune  [quae]  vendicat,  nunc  cunctis  Hiber- 
nensibus  oppidis  excellens,  congruenter  eorum  commune 
vocabulum  possidet,  quippe  cum  hujus  rector  usque  hodie 
totius  insolae  Scotorum  monarchiam  sortitur." 

[piuccm  ceciNic.] 
I. 

Ueamaip1  bpeag  cm  ni  01  aca, 
lnoipoh,  a  Ollamna  : 
Cuin  oo  oeagail  pip  inm  bpui^  ? 
Cuin  pobo  Uheamaip  Uemaip  ? 

II. 

In  ac  pajipchalon  na  each, 
No  'n  ac  ceu-^abail  Cheappac  ? 
No  'n  ac  Nemeao  co  nem  nup, 
No  ic  Cicol  ^apb.^li^ap-glun  ? 

in. 

In  ac  pepaib  bole  nam  baj, 
No  'n  ac  line  Luchpoban  ? 
Sloinoioh  ^ach  ^abail  oib  pin 
O  b[p]ml  Uemaip  ap  Uemaip.  C 

IV. 

Q  Uhuam,  a  pinochaio  peil, 
Q  bpoin,  a  Chu  Glai^  em, 
Q  pinoen  'n  [b]ap  coicep  coin 
Cio  on,  cio  01  aca  Uemaip  ?  U. 


iFrom  the  Book  of  Lccan,  fol.  285,  col.  2. 
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Or  thus  :  Temair :  Authors  affirm  that  from  the  Greek 
word  Temoria  (Qewpew  ?)  which  in  Latin  is  interpreted  "con- 
spicio,"  the  name  of  this  town,  which  we  call  Temoria,  has 
been  derived  ;  and  every  place,  conspicuous  and  eminent, 
whether  in  a  plain  or  in  a  house,  or  in  whatever  place  it 
be,  may  be  named  by  this  word,  which  is  called  Temair. 
Thus  it  is  found  in  the  Scotic  phrase,  as  is  said — Temair 
na  tuaithi  Sf  Temair  in  taige  (Temair  of  the  country,  and 
Temair  of  the  house) :  which  sentence  the  Interpreter,  in 
discussing  this  name,  has  inserted  in  his  glossary.  This 
town  then,  which  lays  claim  to  a  town  of  many,  or  a  com- 
mon [town],  now  exceeding  all  [Irish]  towns,  aptly  possesses 
their  common  name,  inasmuch  as  its  ruler  even  to  this  day 
enjoys  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island  of  the  Scots. 

[FINTAK  SANG.] 
I. 

Temair  of  the  Breaga,  what  is  that  whence  it  is, 
Tell  ye,  0  Ollams  : 

When  did  it  separate  from  the  Brugh  ? 
When  was  Teamair  [called]  Temair  ? 

ii. 

Is  it  with  Parrtholan  of  the  battles, 
Or,  is  it  at  the  first  invasion  of  Geasair  ? 
Or,  is  it  with  Nemead  of  great  splendour, 
Or,  is  it  with  rough,  cricket-kneed  Cicol  ? 

in. 

Is  it  with  the  Fir  Bole  of  the  fights, 
Or,  is  it  with  the  race  of  Luchroban  ? 
Name  ye  each  invasion  of  these 
From  which  Temair  is  called  Temair.  T. 

IV. 

O  Tuan.  0  generous  Findchad, 
0  Bran,  0  active  Cu  Alaigh  : 
0  Finden,  as  a  prudent  five, 

What  is  this,  what,  from  which  Temair  [derived]  ?  T. 
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V. 

ftobai  can  pa  call-choill  chaeim, 
In  aimpip  TYieic  ain  Ollcain, 
No  co  p'  pleachc  in  coill  caip 
Liach  mac  Lai^ne  leauhan-glaip. 

VI. 

O  pin  amach  pa  Opium  Leich, 
Ct  hapbap  pa  hapbap  meich, 
No  co  copacc  Cain  can  chpao, 
THac  pen  piacha  Cemo-pinnain. 

VII. 

O  hin  amach  pa  Opuim  Cam, 
In  culach  cup  ce^aio  maip, 
No  co  came  Cpo-pino  choin, 
ln^en  Glloic  oll-blaoai^. 

VIII. 

Cachaip  Chpo-pino,  m  p'bo  cam, 
Q  hainm  oc  Uuaich  De  Danann, 
Co  copachc  Uea,  na  p'cle, 
ben  Gpemon  con  aipD-^ne. 

IX. 

l?oclaicea  clao  lm  a  cech 
Oc  Uea  m^in  Lui^oeach  : 
TCohabnachc  'n  a  mup  amu.15, 
Conao  uaichi  ica  Uemaip.  U. 

x. 

popao  na  pig  pa  hainm  01, 
Ri^pait)  mace  TDileaD  mci  : 
Cuic  anmanoa  uippi  ap  pin, 
Oca  popopuim  co  Uemaip.  U. 


THE  DIND-SENCHUS  OF  EMU. 
V. 

There  was  a  time  it  was  a  beautiful  hazel-wood, 
In  the  time  of  the  splendid  son  of  Ollchan  ? 
Until  felled  the  tangled  wood 
Liath,  son  of  Lagin  Leathan-glas. 

VI. 

From  that  forth  it  was  Druim  Leith, 
Its  corn  was  a  corn  of  measure  : 
Until  came  Cain  without  misery, 
A  son  he  of  Fiacha  Cend-f hinnan. 

VII. 

From  that  forth  it  was  Druim  Cain, 
The  hill  to  which  [the]  great  come, 
Until  came  Cro-fhind  the  fair, 
Daughter  of  the  mighty-famed  Allot. 

VIII. 

The  city  of  Cro-fhind,  it  was  not  inapplicable, 
Its  name  among  the  Tuath  de  Danann, 
Until  came  Tea,  who  was  not  unjust, 
Wife  of  Erem  with  noble  aspect. 

IX. 

A  wall  was  built  around  her  house, 
At  the  hands  of  Tea,  daughter  of  Lugaid  : 
She  was  interred  in  her  wall  outside, 
So  that  it  is  from  her  is  Te-mair. 

x. 

Station  of  the  kings  was  a  name  for  it — 
The  kings  of  the  sons  of  Mil  in  it  : 
Five  names  it  had  therefore, 
From  Fordruim  to  Temair. 


SER.    VOL.  II. 
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XI. 

lp  mi  pi  pincan  pile, 

Ni  p'pam  eicm  en-linoi 

lp  ano  pomcocbao  ap  pin, 

popp  inn  poo  bpus  °V  ^emaip.   U.  .5. 

Do  oin^naib  na  Uempach  pooepin  po  pip.1 

Nemnach  .i.  cippa  puil  ic  one  3io  in  aipcmp  cuaip- 
cipc  na  Oempac  :  ^laip  t)on  ceio  a  Nemnaig  .1.  Mir  a 
liamm.  lp  puippi  acd  in  ceona  muileno  oaponao  in  Gpe 
la  Ci'apnaio,  cumail  Chopmaic. 

Lacpac  Uige  TTlaipipen  pil  op  inc  810  ppi  Nemnai£ 
acuaio,  erep  .in.  cloca  be^a.  lp  arhlaio  popwoigeo  in 
ueac  pin — lap  apo  ~]  ruapao  aipipel.  TTlaipipeo  oon  ban- 
cpebach  bae  1m  copae  ppi  Copmac.  Cac  zee  puiOi^euap 
in  cucc  pin  ni  ba  Ouaibpeach  -j  ni  bia  cen  ana  ant). 


Par  Lae^aipi  meic  Meill  ppi  poOam  auuaio.  ffif. 
ppirh-ooippi  cac  apt)a  ince,  "]  popinoi^eo  Lae$  [aipe]  po 
pcfac  ^aipcino  ppip  in  cloon  lmecrpa  'n  aipciup  Oepcipc 
na  pi^-paca  Loe^aipi  1  Uempai^,  1  a  a£aio  pooep  ic 
cacu<i;uo  ppi  Lai^niu  .1.  ppi  clainb  bpeapail  6pic 

Qua  1  caeb  Para  Lae^aipi  anaip-oep  Lecc  TTlaca 
rnop-^lonoaig;  .1.  arhup  bpar-beaprach  pobai  1  pail  Cop- 
maic.  Pobaoap  la  ant)  ceacpap  oc-laec  ic  clmci  1  caeb 
Para  Lae^aipi  anaip-oep.  poepuipim  TTlara  a  inf.  oap 
cinnn^ib  al  lep  1  ralum. 


Par  P15  1  caeb  Para  Lae^aipi  aruaio.  Quae  rpi 
oeccpa  lppuimu  .1.  Larpac  "Ci^e  Copmaic  in  aipriup 
oepcipr  na  Para  ll  leir  ppi  Pair  Lae^aipe  pooep : 
Larpac  in  poppaio  1  raeb  Larpai^i  "Ci^e  Copmaic 
anaip  :  IT] up  Ueo  a  leir  pooep,  conio2  o  pain  pohainmni- 
$eao  Uemaip  .1.  Uea-TTlup  .1.  in  cnoc  bee  pil  erep  in  oa 
mup  lleir  pooep.    lp  ann  aca 


1  From  the  Book  ot  Ballymote,  fol.  183,  col.  2. 


2  Comb. — MS. 
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XI. 

1  am  Fintan  the  poet, 

I  was  not  the  salmon  of  one  flood  : 

It  is  where  I  was  after  that  brought  up — 

On  the  sod-plain  over  Temair.    T.  B. 

Of  the  forts  of  Temair  itself  this  down. 

Sparkler,  that  is,  a  well  which  is  at  the  Sid  in  the 
north-east  of  Temair.  A  stream  too  goes  from  Sparkler, 
that  is,  Shiner  is  its  name.  It  is  on  it  is  the  first  mill  that 
was  made  in  Eriu  by  Ciarnad,  the  bond-maid  of  Cormac. 

The  Site  of  the  House  of  Mairiseo  is  above  the  Sid 
by  Sparkler  to  the  north,  within  Three  Small  Stones.  It 
is  how  that  house  was  positioned — its  middle  high  and  its 
fringe  very  low.  Mairiseo  again  was  a  widow,  who  was 
in  agreement  with  Cormae.  Every  house  which  is  posi- 
tioned in  that  way — it  will  not  be  sorrowful,  and  it  will 
not  be  without  plenty  in  it. 

The  Fort  of  Loegaire,  son  of  Niall,  is  by  this  to  the  north. 
There  are  four  principal  doors  into  it,  facing  the  cardinal 
points,  and  Laegaire  was  interred  under  his  shield  of  valour, 
by  the  external  rampart  in  the  south-east  of  the  royal  Fort 
of  Loegaire,  in  Temair  :  and  his  face  to  the  south  a- 
fighting  against  Laigne,  (Leinstermen),  that  is,  against  the 
descendants  of  Breasal  Breac. 

By  the  side  of  the  Fort  of  Laegaire  to  the  south-east,  is 
the  Monument  of  Mata  the  Great- wounder,  that  is,  a  treason- 
hatching  hireling  soldier,  who  lived  with  Cormac.  There 
were  a  certain  day  there  four  youths  at  game  by  the  side  of 
the  Fort  of  Laegaire  to  the  south-east.  Mata  pressed  the 
four  beyond  the  straits  of  their  hips  into  the  ground. 

The  Fort  of  Kings  is  by  the  side  of  the  Fort  of  Laeg- 
aire to  the  north.  There  are  three  sights  here,  namely, 
the  Site  of  the  House  of  Cormac  in  the  south-east  of  the 
Fort  aside  by  the  Fort  of  Laegaire  to  the  south  :  the 
Site  of  the  Station  by  the  side  of  the  Site  of  the  House 
of  Cormac  to  the  east:  Mur  Teo  (the  Wall  of  Tea)  aside 
on  the  south,  so  that  it  is  from  that  Temair  was  named,  that 
is,  Tea-mur  .1.  the  little  hill  which  is  between  the  two  Murs 
aside  to  the  south  ;  it  is  in  it  is 
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Cappac  Copmaic  .i.  cippa  pil  po  caeb  Raca  na  R15 
anaip  ;  "]  cpi  hanmano  puippi  .1.  biai£,  -]  Uippa  bo 
Pinoi,  -j  Depc  Dub  :  ip  t)e  aca  "  ni  caec  a  lae£  50  a 
liai£  :"  ino  apan  ai  a  Uempai£  piap  :  [alaile  a  Uempai^ 
paip.] 

Oumo1  na  bo  .1.  in  <5^air  Cempach  ppi  Duma  aniap. 
Duma  nan  ^all  FT11  ^acPac  ln  poppaio  in  aipcuaiO. 

pal  1  caeb  Duma  nan  ^iall  acuaio,  .1.  in  cloc  no$ep- 
peo  po  coppaib  cac  pi£  no^ebeo  hGpi.  pal  ainm  na 
cloice  pin  .1.  po-ail  .1.  Gil  po  pf[£], 

becc  Con  "j  Cecen  ip  in  beicip  1  comapooup  Para 
R15  piap.  Gcac  .11.  cloic  ano,  beacc  Con  ino  apan  cn, 
beacc  Cechen  apaili,  conio  [5]  nac-pocal  :  "  Dom^nnp 
Cu  "j  Cecen,  .1.  Cu  pomapb  Cechen,  pannaipe2  Copmaic, 
ap  lap  m  cige,  co  pa^aib  cac  Oip^i  pope  po  Oi^aip  na 
Ueampach  piap,  con  appup  ann,  co  pomapb  bpacaip 
in  pip  pomapb-pum.  "|  acbepc  Copmac  na  pomapbea  Cu, 
"1  ni  capcup  a  eoap^aipe  co  pomapbaio  simuL 

Qca  copup  ip  in  Compan  o  becc  Cecen  po  cuai6  : 
baeg  a  hainm  :  piap  cac  Oip^a  bpuinneap.  Qua  bacpac 
na  Cuccpac  Copmaic  pop  a  bpu  ip  in  leicip  op  bae£ 
anaip. 

Rac  na  Senuo  1  comaip  Dumai  nan  ^iall.  Rac 
Senaio  ppi  pal  acuaiO. 

bacpac  pupaill  Goomnain  ip  in  pac  pin,  "]  a  Chpop 
ap  belaib  na  para  paip,  -|  a  Suioi,  "]  a  Duma  ppi  Cpoip 

anneap. 

beacc  TTlaine,  meic  TTluin-peamaip  ppi  Rac  pi£  anaip. 

Gca  lacpac  in  ci^e  poloipceaO  pop  benen,  ^illa  pa- 
rpaic,  -j  pop  bucao  TTlael,  opuib  bae^aipi,  ea6  bea^  6 
Chpoip  Ctoomnain  paip-bep  .1.  1  caeb  a  Raca  acuaiO. 


»  Oubo.  MS. 


2  noun.— MS. 
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Cormac's  Foamer  .1.  a  spring  which  is  under  the  side  of 
the  Fort  of  the  Kings  to  the  east ;  and  it  has  three  names, 
that  is,  Physician,  and  the  Fountain  of  the  White  Cow, 
and  Black  Eye  :  it  is  from  it  is  [the  saying],  "  the  calf  does 
not  visit  his  physician  :"  the  one  of  them  [flows]  from  Te- 
mair,  westwards  :  the  other  from  Temair,  eastwards. 

The  Mound  of  the  Cow,  that  is,  the  Grey  of  Temair 
by  Mound  to  the  west. 

The  Mound  of  the  Hostages  by  the  Site  of  the  Station 
to  the  north  east. 

Fal  is  beside  the  Mound  of  the  Hostages  to  the  north, 
that  is,  the  stone  which  used  to  roar  under  the  feet  of  each 
king  that  would  get  the  sovereignty  of  Eriu.  Fal  is  the 
name  of  that  stone,  that  is,  "  Understone,"  that  is,  a  stone 
under  a  king. 

The  Monument  of  Cu  and  Cethen  is  in  the  Slope  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Fort  of  Kings  westwards.  There  are 
two  stones  there,  the  one  the  monument  of  Cu,  the  other 
that  of  Cethen,  so  that  a  common  saying  is  :  "  Cu  and  Ce- 
then has  been  acted  for  me  that  is,  Cu  slew  Cethen, 
Cormac's  butler,  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  so  that  he  went 
quite  straight  afterwards  under  the  height  of  Temair  west- 
wards, so  that  he  stopped  there,  until  he  was  killed  by  the 
brother  of  the  man  whom  he  had  killed.  And  Cormac 
said  that  Cu  should  not  be  killed,  and  interposition  for 
him  did  not  reach  until  they  were  killed  together. 

There  is  a  spring  in  the  Compan  from  the  Monument 
of  Cethen  to  the  north  ;  Calf  its  name  :  westward  quite 
straight  it  flows.  The  Site  of  Cormac's  Tavern  is  on  its 
brow  in  the  Slope  over  Calf  to  the  east. 

The  Fort  of  the  Synods  is  in  front  of  the  Mound  of  the 
Hostages.    The  Fort  of  Synod  by  Fal  to  the  north. 

The  Site  of  Adomnan's  Tent  is  in  that  Fort,  and  his 
Cross  in  front  of  the  Fort  to  the  east,  and  his  Seat  and 
his  Mound  by  the  Cross  to  the  south. 

The  Monument  of  Maine,  son  of  Thick-neck,  by  Fort 
of  Kings  to  the  east. 

The  Site  of  the  house  that  was  burned  over  Benen, 
Patric's  servant,  and  over  Lucad  Mael,  Laegaire's  druid, 
is  a  small  space  from  the  Cross  of  Adomnan,  south-east, 
that  is,  by  the  side  of  the  Fort  to  the  north. 
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Ueopa  cloca  polaici  popp  na  opuioib  :ic  ean  amnanD 
.1.  TTlael,  ~]  blocc  "|  bluicni  :  TTIael  paip,  -j  blocc  pooep, 
"|  piuicni  pocuaib.  Qca  Leacc  in  Qbuicc  ppiu  anaip.  Ip 
amlaiD  aca  in  cubao  paip-oep  ~|  piap-oep.  Upi  upoi^n 
nama  a  uomup  'n  a  eppcaiD  bice  cip.  Ip  amlaio  ica  in 
li£e  i  cloc  be$  po  calmain  in  a  lapuup.  Pogabuap  cpi 
cpaigiD  inO  ino  apa  pecc,  a  upi  co  leic  in  pecun  aili. 

Clear  .11.  Duma  ppip  in  Cubao  aeuaio  .i.  Dall  i 
Dopca  .i.  Dall  reap  "|  Oopca  ciap  :  "j  cac  pomapb 
apaili  oib,  -j  nf  puil  mup  acuppu  "]  na  cloca  ~|  in  Cubao. 

TDup  na  upi  Co^up  i  pail  bum^e  [nam  ban.] 

bia  na  pian  ppi  Sli£e  anaip,  ap  belaib  l?aua  Senai£. 

Qca  bon$  nam  ban  .1.  Ueac  TTliD-cuapca,  o'n  ouma 
aipueap[ec]  piap-uuaio.  Ip  amlaio  popuioi^eD  lacpac  in 
ui^e  pain,  leiu  poa  puuuaio  "]  a  upapo  pooep,  "|  comuo^- 
bail  mup  uimi  anaip  ~|  ani'ap.  Ip  pilue  015  an  leu  uuaip- 
cepcac  oe  :  pocuaio  "|  pooep  aca  a  coip.  puan  uige 
poua  con  oib  ooppib  oeg  paip,  no  a  ceacaip  oe^.i.  a  pecu 
piap  "]  a  pecc  paip.  -|  apbepuaO  ip  ano  pin  oomelui  pep 
Ceampach.  Oeirbip  pin,  ap  nacallaD  pop^la  pepn  Gpenb 
ano  oo  ooinib,  "IT6  Fin  in  ueacn  niop  milib  amup. 

Qua  ouma  beg  ppi  laupac  in  aipoep  ip  in  aipcino 
Oepcepcai£  .i.  Ouma  nam  ban-amup. 

Qca  Compoc  Cael-con  ~]  a  ftau  i  comapoup  in  cino 
uuaipcepcai£  oo  buin^  nam  ban.  Cael-chu  ano  pin,  mac 
boaipno,  meic  "Ruaio,  meic  Caip,  oi  Go^anacc  Caipil.  Ip 
oi  a  pil  "Cuac  Cip  oc  Ueampai^. 

Upe-ouma  Nepi,  inline1  Gchach  Sal-bumi,  mauap 
Concobaip,  ip  in  chmo  aipuepac  cuaipcepcac  i  comapoup 
cino  aipuip  cuaipcepcai^  buin^e  nam  ban. 


i  in.— MS. 
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Three  stones  were  put  over  the  druids.  Their  names 
are,  that  is,  Bald,  and  Round,  and  Roundlet  :  Bald  to  the 
east,  and  Round  to  the  south,  and  Roundlet  to  the  north. 
The  Dwarf's  Monument  is  by  them  to  the  east.  It  is  how 
the  Bed  is  south-east  and  south-west.  Three  feet  only 
is  its  measure  in  its  small  bend  below.  It  is  how  the 
Bed  is,  and  a  small  stone  under  ground  in  its  western  part. 
Three  feet  are  found  in  it  the  one  time,  and  three  and  a 
half  the  other  time. 

There  are  two  mounds  by  the  Bed  to  the  north, 
namely,  Blind  and  Dark,  that  is,  Blind  south,  and  Dark 
west  ;  and  each  of  them  killed  the  other,  and  there  is  no 
wall  between  them  and  the  Stones  and  the  Bed. 

The  Wall  of  the  three  Whispers,  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  House  [of  the  Women.] 

The  Stone  of  the  Fians  is  by  the  road  to  the  east  in  front 
of  the  Fort  of  Synod. 

The  House  of  the  Women,  that  is,  the  House  of  the 
Mead-circle,  is  from  the  eastern  mound  north-east.  It  is 
how  the  site  of  that  house  was  positioned,  the  lower  part 
to  the  north,  and  its  great  height  to  the  south,  and  an 
erection  of  walls  about  it  to  the  east  and  to  the  west. 
The  northern  side  of  it  is  small  turnings  :  north  and 
south  is  its  lie.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  long  house,  with 
twelve  doors  on  it,  or  fourteen,  that  is,  seven  westwards,  and 
seven  eastwards.  And  it  used  to  be  said,  that  it  is  there  the 
Feast  of  Temair  used  to  be  consumed.  That  was  reason- 
able, for  the  most  part  of  the  men  of  Eriu  of  people  would 
fit  in  it ;  and  this  is  the  great  house  of  a  thousand  soldiers. 

There  is  a  small  mound  by  the  Site  in  the  south  east 
in  the  southern  end,  namely,  the  Mound  of  the  Women- 
soldiers. 

The  Bed  of  Slender-hound  and  his  Fort  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  northern  head  of  the  House  of  the  Wo- 
men. This  Slender-hound,  son  of  Loarnd,  son  of  Red,  son 
of  Curled,  was  of  the  Eoganacht  of  Caisel.  From  his  seed 
is  Tuath  Cis  at  Temair. 

The  Triple  Mound  of  Nes,  daughter  of  Eochu  Heel- 
yellow,  mother  of  Con-chobhar,  is  in  the  north-eastern 
end,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  north-eastern  end  of  the 
House  of  the  Women. 
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l?auh  Concobaip  TTleic  Nepa  1  caeb  in  Upe-Oiu[ma] 
ancuaiO,  "]  a  bopup  paip  1  comapoup. copupa  Cmo  "]  TTIeOi 
Con  Chulamn. 

Qua  Lacpac  Sceic  Con  Culainn  con  a  Uhul  1  comap- 
oup  na  Uleioi  paip-uuaib.  SamlaiO  aca  pox  cuopuma 
copmail  ppip  in  ualmain,  "j  cnocan  bea^  'n  a  mebon,  lan 
na  ceala  oe  huip. 

Qua  Sepcann  Uempach  i  comapoup  Luinge  nam  ban 
piap-cuaio  .1.  Sepcann  palac  beg  pil  i  caeb  Caipn  na 
TTIacpaiOi  anoep. 

Qua  "Rau  ^painni  o  Sepcann  Uempach  aniap  pop 
popapo  na  celca. 

Qua  pouhao  Racha  55pambi  a  uuaio  pan  na  Cap- 
bat),  l  comapoup  na  Claen-pepca  cuaipcepcaigi  paip. 

Quae  na  oi  Claen-pepcai  ppi  Raich  ^painm  aniap.  lp 
in  Chlaen-pepra  oepcepcag  poopc  in  mgenpaib  la  (,aigniu 
t>ia  Samna.  lp  in  Claen-pepca  cuaipcepcaig  pug  Lugai6 
in  gu-bpeiu  lp  in  glaipin  do  opgam  oo  na  caipcaib. 

Cfca  Capn  TTIacpaiOi  Laigen  i  caeb  Sepcaino  Uem- 
pach  acuaio. 

Gcuaio  aca  cpop  pepgupa  noeb-ailirip,  [ip  e  i  Cap- 
paic  Clumam],  i  caeb  Caipn  na  TTIacpaiOi  aniap. 

Qua  Depeal  Uempach  euep  t)a  Capnn  na  TTIacpaiOi 
.1.  eoep  in  Capn  oepcepuac  -]  m  capn  cuaipcepcach. 

Qua  Capn  TTIacpaiOi  hUa  Nell  i  cdeb  Oepil  na 
Uempach  acuaio. 

Pair  Colma[i]n  Tlleic  Cael-con  o  Capn  TTla  paibi 
hUa  Nell  paip-ruaio  .i.  in  capn  cuaipceprach. 

Qca  Ouma  mo  Luch  Duino  l  caeb  Racha  CoXn^am 
meic  Cael-con1  anfap. 

Qua  Qolaic  -|  [Oiaolaic]  i  comapoup  T?ara  Colttiain 
paep-cuaio,  j.  hi  caob  na  Leicpeac  ppip  in  l?aic  anaip-  . 
cuaio  :  .1.  Oi  cippeno  inopm  :  Qolaic  mo  apan  ai  "|  Oia- 


1  pael-con. — MS. 
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The  Fort  of  Con-chobar  Mac  Nesa  is  by  the  side  of  the 
Triple  Mound  on  the  north  ;  and  its  door  east  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  adjustment  of  the  Head  and  Neck  of  Cu 
Chulaind. 

The  ruins  of  the  Shield  of  Cu  Chulaind  with  its  Hollow 
are  in  the  neghbourhood  of  the  Neck  north-east.  It  is 
how  the  Fort  is,  level  like  the  ground,  and  a  small  hillock 
in  its  centre,  the  full  of  the  Hollow  of  clay. 

The  Marsh  of  Temair  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
House  of  the  Women  to  the  north-west,  that  is,  a  dirty 
little  moor,  which  is  in  the  side  of  the  Carn  of  the  Youths 
to  the  south. 

The  Fort  of  Grainne  is  from  the  Marsh  of  Temair  to 
the  west  on  the  height  of  the  hill. 

The  Foundation  of  the  Fort  of  Grainde  is  to  the  north  of 
Slope  of  the  Chariots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  northern 
Inclined  Grave  eastwards. 

The  two  Inclined  Graves  are  by  the  Fort  of  Grainne  to 
the  west.  It  is  in  the  southern  Inclined  Grave  the  virgins 
were  slain  by  Laigne  on  Saman's  day  (1st  of  November)  ; 
it  is  in  the  northern  Inclined  Grave  Lugaidh  [Mac  Con] 
gave  the  false  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  little  green  being 
attacked  by  the  sheep. 

The  Carn  of  the  Youths  of  the  Laigne  is  on  the  side 
of  the  Marsh  of  Temair  on  the  north. 

On  the  north  is  the  Cross  of  Fergus  the  holy  pilgrim, 
(and  he  himself  in  Carraic  Clumain),  on  the  side  of  the 
Carn  of  the  Youths,  to  the  west. 

The  Deseal  of  Temair  is  between  the  two  Carns  of  the 
Youths,  that  is,  the  northern  Carn  and  the  southern  Carn. 

The  Carn  of  the  Youths  of  the  Ua  Nell,  by  the  side  of 
the  Desel  of  Temair,  on  the  north. 

The  Fort  of  Colman,  son  of  Slender  hound,  is  from  the 
Carn  of  the  Youths  of  the  Ua  Nell,  north-east,  that  is,  the 
northern  Carn. 

The  Mound  of  the  Noble  Captive  is  by  the  side  of  the 
Fort  of  Colman,  son  of  Slender-hound,  on  the  west. 

Desire  and  [Great  Desire]  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Fort  of  Colman,  north-east,  that  is,  in  the  side  of  the  Slope 
by  the  Fort,  north-east  :  that  is,  two  springs  these — Desire 
is  the  one  of  them,  and  Great  Desire  the  other,  for  there  is 
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at)laic  apaili,  ap  ni  [pjuil  oeocuip  auuppu.  Como  Ooib 
fin  pocacain  inpo  .1. 


Cinaec  hUa  hQpca^an  :l 
I. 

Oobeip  maip  oo  na  mnaib 

Uernaip  $an  caipi  ap  rocbail  : 

puaip  m^en  Lui^Oech  'n  a  laim 
Uul-majcj  buo  liac  oo  locbaib. 

II. 

Gllom  po^aet)2  ben  ^et>e 

pop  a  cele,  pocuala, 
Oin^na  oau-^lan,  opeimn  dine, 

bao  achlam  dine  im  hua^a. 

in. 

Qpup,  bao  Dun,  baft  oaingean, 
bao  catnip  mup  cen  manoup, 

poppm  biao  becx  Uea  lap  cuinnem, 
Com[b]a6  ruilleO  01  a  hallab. 

IV. 

bai  ic  Gpemon  umal 

ben  in  ^lep-meaOon  gemel  ; 
Rug  uao  cac  po^a  pomep, 

Gonomeao  cac  nf  aobepeao. 

v. 

bpe^a  Uea,  epeab  cuillceac, 
Rocluincep,  uaip  ba  haipo-bean, 

pepc  popp  pail  in  mop-lTlep^ec, — 
Mf  pom  pelccec  na  p'  haipgeaD. 


i  From  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  fol.  188,  col.  4,  last  line.       2  Vel,  TCosuib.— MS. 
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no  difference  between  them.  So  that  it  is  of  these  he  sang 
this,  that  is, 

ClNAET  UA  hArTAGAN  : 

i. 

Giveth  beauty  to  the  women 

Temair  without  weakness  after  erection  : 
The  daughter  of  Lughaidh  received  into  her  hand 

A  hill-plain  which  it  was  sorrow  to  plunder. 

ii. 

Quick  the  wife  of  Gede  requested 

Of  her  husband,  I  have  heard, 
A  colour-bright  dingna,  ascent  of  pleasure, 

Which  would  be  a  treasure  of  pleasur  regarding  virgi- 
nity. 

in. 

An  habitation  which  would  be  a  dun,  would  be  a  fastness, 
Which  would  be  the  glory  of  murs,  without  destruction, 

On  which  would  be  the  monument  of  Tea  after  death, 
So  that  it  might  be  an  addition  to  her  celebrity. 

IV. 

The  attentive  Erem  had 

A  woman  in  the  choice-midst  of  fetters  : 
She  received  from  him  every  wish  she  desired, 

He  used  to  grant  every  thing  she  would  say. 

v. 

The  Brega  of  Tea,  a  worthy  abode, 

Is  heard  of,  for  she  ["Cea]  was  a  chief  woman  ; 
A  grave  on  which  is  the  great  Mergech, — 

Not  a  burial  place  which  was  not  plundered. 
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VI. 

ln^en  popaino  co  Un  aip^, 
Uephi  polaino  luaioeo  leipj, 

1?ocutti  cacpai£,  cpooa  in  cuipo — 
Oi  a  luipg  popcopna  ip  Di  a  oel^/ 

VII. 

Oojiao  ainm  01  a  cacpai£  caim, 
In  ben  con  aib  pacmaip  pi£ — 

TTlup  Uephi  ppip  tjoipge  bail, 

CTp  rpaoip5eao  cacn  spain,  cacn  ^nim. 

VIII. 

Mi  cleici  mup1  pa  paoa, 

fflup  Dap  Uephi,  pocuala, 
poepam  punt>  cen  Dual  Oigna, 

Cumpac2  mop-pigna  puama. 

IX. 

pao,  lecec  cige  Uephi, 
^cm  cpeia  mioeo  puici — 

upai^et)  can  ulaiue — 
ConpegpaD  paitn  lp  opuioi. 

x. 

Ctccuala  in  Gppdin  111II15 

ln^in  lepc-bain  laec-builli^, 
Cino  bacuip,  maicc  6uippi£, 

Doppug  Cancon  caem  cuinDi£. 

XI. 

Uephi  a  ainm  o  cac  gepaD, 
TTIaipg  popp  melao  a  mupat)  ! 

TCach  pepcao  cpaigeo  colac 
Ce  oonao  01  a  punao. 


1  Vol,  Run.— MS, 


-  Cumpac— MS. 
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VI. 

The  daughter  of  Forand  with  an  illustrious  band, 

Tephi  the  loveliest  that  traversed  plain, 
Formed  a  cathair,  strong  the  circle — 

With  her  wand  she  described  it  and  with  her  brooch. 

VII. 

She  gave  a  name  to  her  beautiful  cathair, 

The  woman  with  a  prosperous  likeness  of  a  sovereign, 
Mur  Tephi,  to  which  assembly  came, 

From  which  every  valour,  every  deed  was  crushed. 

VIII. 

The  mur  is  not  to  be  concealed  to  speak  of  it. 

The  mur  over  Tephi,  I  have  heard, 
A  protection  this  without  merit  of  dishonor, 

The  Bed  of  a  noble,  great  queen. 

IX. 

The  length,  breadth  of  the  house  of  Tephi, 
Without  ignorance  the  measure  of  learned — 

Sixty  feet  without  weakness 

Prophets. and  druids  have  viewed  it. 

x. 

I  have  heard  in  angular  Spain 

Of  a  lazy -fair,  hero -striking  daughter 
Of  Cino  bachtir,  son  of  Buirrech, 

Whom  [being]  sensible,  Canthon  the  beautiful  married. 

XI. 

Tephi  her  name  from  every  hero, 

Woe  on  whom  her  entombing  was  imposed  ! 

A  high  Rath  of  sixty  feet 

By  her  was  made  for  her  enshrining. 
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XII. 

Nfprug  pi  bpeogain  cen  bpon, 
5^  p'bo  cebaig  la  cancon,1 

Com  beic  a  aipec  t)i  a  hon 

O  pi  nam  bpeacanm  babb-pon. 

XIII. 

65  rpua^  Uephi  caini^  cuaio, 
Ni  p'  gnfm  cleiue  pa  oen-uaip  ; 

Canuon  polei^  luing  cen  luai^, 
Uap  cuino  [mc]  paili  paeb-uaip. 

XIV. 

Coimtnu  Ca[n]c6in,  ni  ciiti, 
Gicipiun  ba  epc[p]eci, 

lp  plua^  nan  ^lap-oepc  gleiri, 
Uao  in  caipec  cpen-Uephi. 

XV. 

TCopcapc  bap  bpecan  on  bpuc, 
Ctp  bao  eual2  Gchepun, — 

Comb'  ap  blam  ppi  mepp  'p  in  mup. 
Uep  1  capblaig  Uephi-pun. 

XVI. 

lp  po'n  pamla  pin  punoa 
^nio      calma  a  cec-cuma, 

Uempa  gan  caibliup  cpuma 
Qp  aibnmp,  ap  eopuma. 

XVII. 

Ueamaip  cac  apo,  cac  lp^na, 
Poppm  [b]io  popca,  pooingna  ; 

Uemaip  cec  ben  nac3  bipoa, 
Qcu  mat)  Gmain  popip^na. 


1  Cac  ton.— MSS. 


2  ecal  ecal  MS. 


8  benbad.— MS. 
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XII. 

The  king  of  Breogan  without  sorrow  did  not  bear, 
Though  it  was  a  hesitation  with  Canthon. 

Until  her  restoration  from  her  sojourn  would  be, 
From  the  king  of  the  smooth-seal  Britons. 

XIII. 

The  piteous  death  of  Tephi  who  went  north, 
Was  not  a  deed  concealed  for  one  hour  ; 

Canthon  launched  ship  without  cheerfulness 
Over  the  wave  of  the  curling-cold  brine. 

XIV. 

Canthon's  Lord,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed, 

Eitheriun,  who  was  reliable, 
And  the  host  of  the  bright  grey  eyes, 

[Was]  pledge  for  the  restoration  of  brave  Tephi. 

xv. 

The  chief  of  the  Britons  shouted  from  the  shore, 

For  Etherun  was  an  idol — 
That  it  might  be  for  fame  and  honour  in  the  mur, 

South  in  noble  Tephi-shrine. 

XVI. 

It  was  in  this  likeness,  here 

They  strongly  make  the  first  form 
Of  Temair  without  oppression  of  weight, 

On  account  of  its  beauty,  on  account  of  its  lightness. 

XVII. 

Temair  [means]  every  height,  every  conspicuous  place, 
On  which  are  stations,  good  fortresses  : 

Temair  every  Ben  not  pointed. 
Save  the  very  conspicuous  Emain. 
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XVIII. 

ba  eap^a  cpiac  -j  cop, 

bab  at)ba  nia6  nic  lmneirh  : 

Uemaip  cen  caipi,  cen  cpai£ 

Q  maipi  oo  mnaib  oobep.  Dob. 


Cuan  [O'  Lochain]  Cecinic  So  Sip. 
i. 

Uemaip,  co£a  na  culach, 
po  ca  Gpiu  intipaoach 
GpD-cacaip  Chopmaic  meic  Qipc, 
TTleic  Cuino  Cec-cachai^  comnaipc. 

ii. 

Copmac — ba  cunoal  a  maic — 
ba  pui,  ba  pili,  ba  plaic  : 
ba  pip-bpecerh  pep  pene, 
ba  capa,  ba  coigele. 

in. 

Copmac  poclai  cae^am  car, 
[l?op]ilai6  Salcaip  Uempach  : 

lp  inc  Salcaip  pin  aca 

Qn  up  t>ech  punn  pencuppa. 

IV. 

lpp  inc  Salcaip  pin  aobepp 
vn.n  aipo-pi[5]  Gpenb  mbip  : 
C015  pi£  na  coigeo  oop^nf, 
"Ri  Gpeno  lp  a  eppi. 

v. 

lp  mnci  aca  t>o  £ac  leic 
In  an  t)li£  cac  pi  C01516  : 
In  an  t>li£  pi  <Cempa  caip 
Do  pi [5]  ^ac  CU1516  ceolai£. 
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XVIII. 

It  was  the  meeting-place  of  lords  and  chiefs, 

It  was  the  territory  of  heroes  of  venomous  contests  : 

Teamair  without  weakness,  without  ebb, 
Their  beauty  to  women  giveth.  Giv. 


Cuan  [O'Lochain]  sang  this  down, 
i. 

Temair  choice  of  the  hills, 

Under  which  is  plundersome  Eriu  ; 

Chief  city  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art, 

Son  of  the  powerful  Hundred-fighter  Cond. 

ii. 

Cormac — prudent  was  his  goodness — 
Was  a  sage,  was  a  poet,  was  a  sovereign  : 
He  was  a  true  Judge  of  the  men  of  Feine, 
He  was  a  friend,  was  a  companion. 

in. 

Cormac  gained  fifty  battles, 

He  compiled  the  Psalter  of  Temair  : 

In  that  Psalter  is 

What  is  the  best  tree  of  history. 

IV. 

In  that  Psalter  is  given 
Seven  monarchs  of  Erin  of  harbours  : 
Five  kings  of  the  provinces  it  makes, 
The  king  of  Eriu  and  his  Deputy. 

v. 

It  is  in  it  is  on  each  side 
What  each  king  of  a  province  is  entitled  to  ; 
What  the  king  of  Temair  in  the  east  is  entitled  to 
From  the  king  of  every  melodious  province. 
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VI 

Coim^neD,  comaimpepab  caic, 
Cec  pi  oi  apaili  oopaiu, 
CpicaO  gcic  C01516  o  cpuaic, 
Oca  rpaigib  cu  upom-ruaiu. 

vn. 

<Cpica  ap  cpicaio  ceD  pop^eib 
Do  rpiccaib  ceo  £ac  C01510  : 
In  ^ac  coigeo  01b  aua 
Secc  ppim-picic  ppim-om^na. 

VIII. 

13oppiOip  Copmac,  po  pf, 
T?ola  cuaipun  Gpenn  po  upi  ; 
Uu^  5iall[a]  ^ac  mmp  aming, 
Co  popcaipealb  a  Uempai£.  "C. 

IX. 

Uemaip,  01  a  oa  Uemaip  fc)pea£} 
THup  Ueao  mna  meic1  IThleaO  ; 
Nemnac  uao  paip  ppuc  po  £leno, 
popp  capo  Copmac  ceo  muileno. 

x. 

CiapnaO,  cumal  Copmaic  coip 
TTlop  cec  nobfachao  a  bpoin  ; 
Deic  meic  la  cac  laei  oobleic — 
Ni  p'b'  opap  owne  oenmeich. 

XI. 

Poprappais  aic^e  in  pi  pan 
Inn  ai  ci^  a  haenupan, 
Co  pupcoippcepcaip  pocleiu  ; 
lap  pin,  popemio  pobleich. 


1  lilac. -MS. 
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VI. 

The  syngenesis,  the  synchronization  of  each, 
Every  king  with  the  other  completely  : 
The  defining  of  every  province  from  Cruach, 
From  traiged  to  heavy  tuath. 

VII. 

Thirty  above  a  Tricha  ced  it  finds 
Of  the  Tricha  Ceds  in  each  province  : 
In  each  province  of  them  are 
Seven  full  scores  of  chief  fortresses. 

VIII. 

It  is  known  that  Cormac,  good  king, 
Went  the  circuit  of  Eriu  three  times  ; 
He  brought  the  hostages  of  every  fort  abroad, 
Until  he  exhibited  them  at  Temair.  T. 

IX. 

Temair,  from  which  is  Temair  of  the  Brega, 
Was  the  Mur  of  Tea,  wife  of  the  son  of  Mil : 
Nemnach  from  it  east  a  stream  along  glen, 
On  which  Cormac  set  the  first  mill. 

x. 

Ciarnad,  the  bond-maid  of  just  Cormac, 
Many  hundreds  she  used  to  feed  from  her  quern  : 
Ten  miachs  by  her  each  day  used  to  be  ground — 
It  was  not  the  work  of  a  lazy  person. 

XI. 

The  noble  king  happened  to  her 
Where  she  was  residing  alone. 
So  that  he  secretly  made  her  pregnant  : — 
After  that  she  refuses  great  grinding. 
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XII. 

lap  fin  popoipcip  Ua  Cuino, 

paep  muileno  uap  mop-cuino  : 
Cec  muileno  Copmaic  meicc  Qipc, 
l?obo  cobaip  ou  Chiapnain. 

XIII. 

Cappac  Copmaic  hi  Raich  pi 5 

0  Pair  l?ig  paip,  if  e  a  pip, 
Co  aca  in  cobap  Upuimi  Clann, 
Ppipn  apap  na  cpi  hanmanO. 

XIV. 

Dael  Ouipb,  [ocup]  Uuau-LinOe, 

Ocup  Uippa  60  pmoe, 

Upi  hanmano  01  a  ploint)  lmac, 

01  pilao  copaip  Uempach.  U. 

xv. 

Uappap  o'pepgup,  baile  ica, 
Qic  1  pail  Cpoip  pep^upa ; 
pan  na  Capbao  concepcca 
Gccuppu  lp  na  Claen-pepca. 

XVI. 

Claen-pepca  in  gaeloaip  ainOpe, 

Claen-pepca  na  claen-cain^ne, 
Ppi  l?airn  ^painoi  aniap  anip, 
Qcac  gan  upcpan  aen-rhip. 

XVII. 

Qua  Sepcano  Uempach  cino  : 
Oca  ppi  Sepcano  anaip 
"Rac  Nepa,1  Par  Conchobaip. 


1  TCac  .p.  era  -V-  Concob — MS. 
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XII. 

After  this  Ua  Cuind  pitied  her, 
He  brought  a  mill-wright  over  great  wave  ; 
The  first  mill  of  Cormac  son  of  Art, 
Which  was  relief  to  Ciarnat. 

XIII. 

Cormac's  Foaming  in  the  Fort  of  Kings, 
From  Fort  of  Kings  east,  it  is  the  truth, 
To  where  is  the  well  Truimi  Clann, 
Which  is  called  by  the  three  names. 

XIV. 

Peevish  Chafer,  Country  Flood, 

And  Well  of  the  White  Cow, 

Three  names  from  the  calling  of  which  out — 

From  it  [was]  the  production  of  the  well  of  Temair. 

xv. 

To  Fergus  was  shown,  the  spot  it  is, 
The  place  where  the  Cross  of  Fergus  is  : 
Slope  of  the  Chariots  exactly 
Between  them  and  the  Inclined  Graves. 

XVI. 

The  Inclined  Graves  in  which  the  girls  were  slaugh- 
tered— 

The  Inclined  Graves  of  the  unjust  covenant — 
By  the  Fort  of  Grainde  to  the  west  below 
They  are  without  the  decay  of  one  month. 

XVII. 

From  the  Fort  of  Grain ne  east  in  the  glen, 

Is  the  Marsh  of  strong  Temair  : 

By  the  Marsh  to  the  east  are 

The  Fort  of  Nes,  the  Fort  of  Conchobar. 
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XVIII. 

Copup  Cino  Con  Culaino  cpuam 
O  YZat  Conchobaip  paep-cuaiO  : 
Uomap  a  pceiu  po  a  cabpab 
lp  mgnat),,  ip  imaobal. 

XIX. 

lmpaibem  pop  Luing  na  Laec, 
"Rip  in  abap  bapc  ban  baeu  : 
Uec  na  pian,  ni  lon^  la^, 
'TTIo  cerpi  Doippib  picheu. 

xx. 

Duma  nam  ban  lapn  am  bpau, 
Qp  a  ocaip  uaccapac : 
Dall  ip  Dopca  pip  aneap, 
l?icpomca  pi  comaicep. 

XXI. 

Dall  cep,  ciap  Dopca  Oogpa, 
po  t)a  Duma  Dall  bobpa  ; 
TComapb  cac  tub  apaili, 
lc  copnam  an  almpaini. 

XXII. 

Doluib  inc  abnc — rpuag  t>o — 
Do  eoap^ain  eccoppo, 
Co  p[o]  mapbpao  m  abac 
po  coppaib  lap  cpin-amapc. 

XXIII. 

O  Lecc  in  abmc  pm  piap, 
TTlael,  bloc,  bluicni,  bopb  a  aall, 
poppu  acao  na  cpi  cloca, 
Doppaplaic  TTIal  mop  TDaca. 
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XVIII. 

The  Adjustment  of  the  Head  of  CuChulaind  the  hardy 
From  the  Fort  of  Conchobar  north-east : 
The  measure  of  his  shield  under  its  Cabradh 
Is  wonderful,  is  very  vast. 

XIX. 

Let  us  contemplate  too  the  House  of  the  Heroes, 
Which  is  called  the  Barque  of  the  Foolish  Women  : 
The  house  of  the  Heroes,  not  a  weak  house, 
With  its  twenty-four  doors. 

xx. 

The  Mound  of  the  Women,  after  their  being  betrayed 

On  its  upper  edge  : 

Blind  and  Dark  by  it  to  the  south. 

Who  were  killed  through  mutual  peevishness. 

XXI. 

Blind  south,  Dark  of  Sorrow  west. 

By  which  is  the  Mound,  Blind  of  Deafness  : 

Each  of  them  killed  the  other 

In  contending  for  their  alms. 

XXII. 

The  dwarf  went — wretched  for  him — 
To  interpose  between  them, 
So  that  they  killed  the  dwarf 
Under  their  feet  alter  a  little  look. 

XXIII. 

From  the  monument  of  that  dwarf  west, 
Bald,  Round,  Roundlet,  fierce  their  sense, 
On  them  are  the  three  stones, 
Which  great  Mai  of  Macha  cast  on  them. 
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XXIV. 

fillip  cleiri  na  rpi  co^ap 
Grep  Linn^  lp  Laec-robap  : 
Lia  na  pian  ppi  pli^i  anaip, 
Qp  mcaib  Para  Senaij. 

xxv. 

Pair  Senai£,  pe^eao  gac  buaio, 
Ppi  pal  [na]  Uempacb  aruaib  ; 
Uatn  paip  1  raeb  mo  liacc, 
In  reac  a  cepno  beniar. 

XXVI. 

Senao  parpic  'c  on  pair  pain, 
Senao  bpenaino  lp  Puaoain; 
Senao  Qoamnain  ap  pain, 
Q5  epcuini  lpsalai£. 

xxvn. 

Ppi  Par  pf$ — naip  rri  50 — 
Leer  Con,  Leer  Cerben,  Cnoc  b 
Qua  ppip  in  pair  anaip, 
Leer  TTlaine  meic  Tnuino-pemaip 

XXVIII. 

TTlapaio  ppi  Pair  P15  anep 
Par  Lae^aipi  -]  a  Lep  : 
lp  a  leir  pop  lap  a  lip, 
piaociio  piaoao  popopbpip. 

XXIX. 

Pegaib  reac  TTlaipipe  meann, 
Gp  ppim-air  aile  Gpenn, 
Qpo  aniap,  lpapo  [ajruaib, 
lpel  uair  paip  ;  ba  pain-buai6. 
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XXIV. 

The  Mur  of  the  concealment  of  the  three  whispers 
Is  between  Long  and  Hero- well  : 
The  Stone  of  the  Fians  by  the  road  on  the  west, 
In  front  of  the  Fort  of  Synod. 

xxv. 

The  Fort  of  Synod,  that  used  to  attain  to  every  vic- 
tory, 

Is  by  Fal  of  Temair  on  the  north  : 
From  it  east  by  the  side  of  the  Stone 
The  house  out  of  which  Benen  escaped. 

XXVI. 

The  Synod  of  Patric  at  the  noble  Fort, 
The  Synod  of  Brendan  and  Ruadhan, 
The  Synod  of  Adamnan  after  that, 
At  cursing  of  Irgalach. 

XXVII. 

By  the  Fort  of  Kings — conspicuous,  not  false — 

Is  the  Monument  of  Cu,the  Monument  of  Cethen,  the 

Hill  of  Cows : 
By  the  Fort  to  the  east  is 
The  Monument  of  Maine,  son  of  Neck-thick. 

XXVIII. 

By  the  Fort  of  Kings  to  the  south  remain 
The  Fort  of  Laegaire  and  his  Court : 
And  his  Monument  on  the  floor  of  the  Court, 
Which  the  Lord's  witness  thoroughly  smashed. 

XXIX. 

Behold  ye  the  conspicuous  house  of  Mairise — 

On  the  chief  spot  of  all  Eriu — 

High  on  the  west,  very  high  on  the  north, 

Low  from  thee  to  the  east :  it  was  a  peculiar  victory. 
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XXX. 

lp  ano  jiopuioi^eo  pe, 

In  ceac,  ap  bpu  Nemnaige  : 

TTIo  an  ceac  pjn  t>ap  lT)ioe  amac 

T?opilca  ci£e  Uempac.  U. 

XXXI. 

Cael-cu  mace  Loaipnn,  meic  T?uai6, 
TTleic  Copmaic  Caip,1  capao  buaib  : 
Ppim-£iall  pepn  Gpenn  imac, 
O  caio  puipi^  TCoip  Uempac.    U.  U. 

XXXII. 

Colum  Cille  cpenao  bpuio, 
TCobpip  in  cat  pop  Oiapmum  ; 
l?en  oul  t)o  t>ap  muip  imac, 
TCongiallpaoap  cuip  Uempac.  U. 

XXXIII. 

Cpecem  Cpipc  pocep  i  epi, 

Pocuip  cac  nepc  ap  nemuni ; 

Qp  bponooo  ann  Oe'n  a  rai^, 

Mi  capo  uepmuno  t)o  Uempai^.    U.  U. 


Cinaeo  hlla  hQpca^an  hoc  capmen  cecinit  Do  puiDiguo 
"Ci^e  Copmaic. 

L 

Oomun  tmchwn  a  lame, 

Comul  caipe  cet>  cuipe  : 
6pec  llap  lich  pe  labpaD, 

Qcc  abpab  pi£  [nan]  uile. 


1  Copmac  Caip  Caip.—MS. 
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XXX. 

It  is  where  it  was  positioned, 
The  house,  on  the  brink  of  Sparkler  : 
About  that  house  over  Mide  forth 
The  houses  of  Temair  we're  set. 

xxxi. 

Slender-hound,  son  of  Loarnn,  son  of  Red, 
Son  of  Cormac  the  Curled,  who  used  to  love  victory, 
Was  the  chief  hostage  of  the  men  of  Eriu  forth, 
And  from  him  are  the  princes  of  Ros  Temrach. 

XXXII. 

Colum  Cille  who  used  to  buy  hostages, 
Broke  the  battle  on  Diarmaid  ; 
Before  he  went  over  sea  forth, 
The  chiefs  of  Teamair  hostaged  him. 

XXXIII. 

The  faith  of  Christ,  who  suffered  in  body, 

Has  brought  every  strength  to  nought  ; 

For  the  violation  in  it  of  God  in  his  (Diarmait's)  house , 

He  [God]  gave  no  protection  to  Temair.    T.  T. 


ClNAETH  UA  HARTAGAN  SANG  THIS  POEM  ON  THE  POSITION- 
ING of  the  House  of  Cormac. 

i. 

World,  perishable  is  its  fulness, 

A  vast  caldron  of  a  hundred  companies  ; 

A  deceit  is  a  multitude  of  festivals  to  mention, 
But  the  adoring  of  the  King  of  all  things. 
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II. 

TCopaib  cec  pecc  impaao, 
TCopcaic  cac  cepc  co  ^pian  : 

Uemaip  anoiu  cm  papac — 
6ae  can  ba  napao  niao. 


in. 

Robo  blaic  a  cop  caebac, 

Cia  p'bo  aenach  pcop  pcelac  : 

Socaio[e]  01  a  p'bo  oom^nap, 
Inoiu  510  pono  slap,  pepach. 

IV. 

ba  Oinon  oponi^in,  11J15I1C, 
6a  poip^li^e  com  bao  plaic  ; 

"Ri  a  caiobpin  ba  opuimn  opoai[p]c 
Qn  aimpip  hi  Cumo,  Copmaic. 

v. 

Oiam  bae  Copmac  pocloca, 
6a  peil,  poblaO  Oopeca  : 

Wo  co  ppic  oun  map  Uempaig, 
l?obaei  pun  belai£  beca. 

VI. 

6ailce  a  bpi^  pein  uap  buionib, 
In  pi£  pin  po^ab  Uempaig  : 

lp  pepp  oun,  col  a  pine, 
Uomup  a  ci£e  ceaglai^. 

VII. 

Nai  cluio  noclai  ^aipb-ceanO, 
La  noin  Oui  'n  a  cimceall, 

1R)  pino-aipbipc  na  pnno-cpann1 — 
Cachaip  lmeippoeipc,  lmceno. 


1  Cpaf. — MS. 
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II. 

Every  law  that  was  in  motion  is  gone, 
Every  right  has  been  finished  to  base  : 

Temair  to-day  though  a  desert — 

There  was  a  time  it  was  the  gaming-place  of  cham- 
pions. 

in. 

Blooming  was  its  sloping  hill, 

Though  it  was  an  assembly-place  of  taleful  tents  : 
Several  to  whom  it  had  been  a  usual  residence, 

To-day  though  a  green,  grassy  land. 

IV. 

It  was  a  splendid,  impregnable  fortress, 

It  was  firm  so  that  it  was  strong  : 
It  was  for  the  viewing  of  it  a  conspicuous  ridge 

In  the  time  of  the  grandson  of  Cond — Cormac. 

v. 

When  Cormac  was  very  renowned, 

It  was  splendid,  very  smooth  it  used  to  be  found  : 
By  no  means  was  there  found  a  dun  like  Temair, 

It  was  the  shrine  of  the  world's  pass. 

VI. 

Strong  his  power  over  companies, 

That  king's  who  took  Temair  : 
Better  for  us — multitudes  of  tribes — 

Is  the  measuring  of  their  houses  of  family 

VII. 

Nine  walls  he  rough-strong  built, 

With  nine  ramparts  around  them, 
With  the  white  inclining  of  the  white  trees, 

A  very  illustrious,  very  strong  city. 
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VIII. 

C(oba  pi'5  pi  uap  panoa 
Co  an  oailui  pin  co  pinoe  ; 

ba  oin,  ba  oun,  ba  oin^na, 
Upi  cae^aio  imoaib  wme. 


IX. 

6110  .1.  laec  co  laimb — 

TCobo  bpoc  baec  ap  bpuiOin — 

he  a  luce  Unib  tnngna 
Caca  imba  Do  uaigib. 

x. 

Pop  alaino  in  plog  pamlam, 
UaicneD  op  ap  a  omgnaib  : 

Upi  .1.  aD  aipel  ep^naio, 
.1.  in  gach  aipel  inmain. 

XI. 

Caecu  pecxaipe  pamt>a 
Rip  in  plaiu  pal^a,  pipoa  : 

.1.  pop  plenach,  pip-^lan, 

TCi  caeca[io]  ppim-laech  ppimoa. 

XII. 

Coeca  peap  in  a  pepam 
Connecfp  in  pael-poppuo, 

Cen  hifo  in  pi£  con  o  ol, 
Qp  na  ba  oooo  oopum. 

XIII. 

Cln  uall-nuall  pi  an  anuabup, 
Na  puipeac  puamna  paioeao, 

Ni  oao  oimoai^  oo'n  aipeam — 
Upi  ceo  oaileam  nopoaileb. 
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VIII. 

The  residence  of  a  king,  a  king  over  Eriu, 

With  whom  wine  used  to  be  dealt  out  with  splen- 
dour : 

It  was  a  din,  was  a  dun,  was  a  dingna, 
Three  fifties  of  apartments  around  it. 

IX. 

There  used  to  be  fifty  heroes  with  lances — 
It  was  a  soft  enclosure  on  a  bruidin  — 

It  was  the  company-fulls  of  the  dingna, 
Of  every  apartment  of  its  houses. 

x. 

Beautiful  was  the  host  in  this  manner, 

Gold  used  to  gleam  on  its  dingaas : 
Three  fifties  of  splendid  airels, 

Fifty  in  every  precious  airel. 

XI. 

Fifty  active  stewards 

With  the  princely,  just  sovereign  : 
Fifty  festive,  truly-clean  waiters, 

With  fifty  principal  chief  heroes. 

XII. 

Fifty  men  a-standing 

Used  to  guard  the  fire-station, 
While  the  king  used  to  be  at  his  drinking, 

That  burning  might  not  be  to  him. 

XIII. 

The  pride-shout  on  account  of  their  great  haughtiness, 
Of  the  noble  princes  who  were  named  : — 

They  are  not  displeased  at  the  enumeration — 
Three  hundred  cup-bearers  used  to  attend  them. 
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XIV. 

Upi  .1.  poaba  co^a 

Oi  $ac  oaim,  cola  cuile, 
Sec  ba  cappmo^al  5km,  mac, 

6a  hop,  ba  hapgao  uile. 

xv. 

ba  mo  t>'un  mal,  ba  moo, 

Gp  £ac  bou  ba  lia  : 
Upica  ceo,  nocopuip£ea6, 

TTlacc  Qipu  cuipmeab  cac  oia. 

XVI. 

Q  opong  pileo  ba  pipoa, 

Cuincfp  bligeaD  an  t>ala, 
Ocup  ni  baep  ci  aubepa 

'Con  aep  cena  gach  oana. 

XVII. 

Tuipmem  celiac  'n  a  colaib 

U151  Uempac  t>o  t)imb  : 
lp  e  peo  an  aipim  pipe — 

.L.  ap  mill  Do  milib. 

XVIII. 

Oiam  bae  Copmac  1  Uempai£, 

d  poblac  uap  £ac  po£ain, 
TC15  ao?;ein  meic  Qipu  Gen-pip, 

Nf  p'cin  [00]  odinib  Domuin.    Oomun.  O. 

[pimc.  Qmen], 
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XIV. 

Three  fifties  of  choice  stoups 

For  every  company,  an  excess  of  addition, 
Besides  that  they  were  bright,  pure  carbuncle, 

They  were  gold,  were  silver  all. 

xv. 

The  king  had  more,  had  more, 

In  every  thing  he  was  more  numerous  : 

Thirty  hundreds,  whom  he  used  to  support, 
Mac  Airt  used  to  reckon  every  day. 

XIV. 

His  throng  of  poets  was  truthful, 

They  used  to  keep  the  law  of  their  ordinance  : 
And  it  is  not  foolishness  if  thou  wouldst  say  it 

Regarding  the  class  besides  of  every  profession. 

XVII. 

Let  us  reckon  the  family  in  their  excesses 

Of  the  houses  of  Temair  of  races  : 
This  is  their  number  of  truth — 

Fifty  over  a  thousand  of  thousands. 

XVIII. 

When  Cormac  was  in  Temair, 

His  great  fame  above  every  choice, 
A  king  the  likeness  of  the  son  of  Art  Aenfhir, 

Was  not  descended  of  the  men  of  the  world. 

World.  W.— [It  Endeth.  Amen]. 
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NOTES. 


P.  140,  Hue  1.  Dmb-peanchup. — There  are  several  vellum  and  pa- 
per copies  of  the  Dind-seanchus  both  in  this  country,  in  England,  and  on 
the  Continent,  but  they  all  differ  considerably  from  each  other  in  both 
prose  and  poetry.  They  are  also  generally  defective.  The  two  copies  I 
have  selected  are  also  each  of  them  defective,  the  Book  of  Lecan  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  Book  of  Ballymote  towards  the  end.  I  take  Lecan  as 
my  text,  as  being  more  uniform  in  orthography  than  Ballymote,  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  former  at  the  beginning  I  supply  from  the  latter.  The 
text  in  Ballymote  begins  at  fol.  188,  col.  1,  and  ends  at  fol.  229,  coL  4 : 
that  of  Lecan  begins  imperfectly  at  p.  231,  col.  1,  and  ends  perfectly  at 
fol.  263,  col.  2.  Some  of  the  poems  in  the  Dind-senchus  are  found  in 
other  manuscripts  of  the  Academy,  for  example,  in  the  Book  of  Invasions 
of  the  O'Clerys,  and  in  Leb.  na  hllidre.  Whatever  I  can  find  in  the  latter 
I  shall  substitute  for  its  corresponding  piece  in  Lecan,  because  the  text  of 
the  former  is  older  and  far  better  than  that  of  the  latter :  the  O'Clerys  I 
shall  refer  to  but  rarely,  for  their  texts  are  sometimes  very  much  their  own. 

The  Tract  on  Tara  with  a  translation  has  already  appeared  in  Petrie's 
Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,  "  Transactions  of  the  R.  I.  Academy,"  vol.  18, 
but  the  text  there  given  is  a  sort  of  recension,  and  both  itself  and  the 
translation  appear  rather  unsatisfactory  :  this  is  one  reason  why  I  have 
not  omitted  it.  But  there  is  another  reason  :  I  must  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  end  at  the  ending  of  this  great  compilation. 
This  piece,  and  one  or  two  poems,  are  all  that  have  yet  been  done  from 
the  Dind-senchus. 

The  words  bun,  b£ine(?),  btfnab,  t>mt>,  bm^na,  lep,  cachaip,  &c. 
All  these  words  are  used  to  signify  a  fortified  or  enclosed  place  of  some 
kind.  In  Zeuss,  "  Gramm.  Celt."  p.  29,  bun  is  glossed  arx,  castrum.  In 
Leb.  na  hUidre  it  appears  sometimes  as  masculine,  and  sometimes  as 
neuter  :  'Oebela  poboi  in  bun — "open  the  dun  was"  (sailing  of  the 
Curach  of  Mael  Duin,  p.  23,  col.  1) :  luib  appipi  lp  an  bun — "  she  went 
back  into  the  dun"  (lb.  p.  24,  col.  2).  The  genitive  in  Leb.  na  hUidre  is 
bum,  bun6,  which  are  frequent:  pop  c05a.1l  in  bum — "for  the  de- 
stroying of  the  dun"  (lb.  p.  21,  col.  2).  The  gen.  bum  occurs  in  the 
name  TTIoel  Ouin.  It  occurs  also  in  peip  t)um  bolg,  the  Feast  of  Dun 
Bolg,  and  in  peipt)um  bucec,  the  Feast  of  Dun  Bucket  (O'Curry's  "Lec- 
tures," p.  588),  and  in  a  MS.  of  the  R.  I.  Academy,  23,  W.  10,  p.  30, 
where  the  speaker  gives  a  resume  of  the  tales  of  ancient  Eriu  :  Co^ail 
t)mn  Cen^-upa,  "  the  Destruction  of  Dun  Aengusa,"  in  Ara  Island.  We 
must,  then,  assume  two  declensions  for  the  form  bun,  the  one  an  a-stem, 
and  the  other  a  u-stcm.  The  former  corresponds  with  the  last  member 
of  such  compounds  as  the  Gaulish — Augusto  dunum,  "Lug- dunum,  &c.  In 
the  list  of  tales  here  mentioned  there  are  several  not  named  in  the  Book 
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of  Leinster,  as  given  in  O'Curry's  "  Lectures,"  p.  548,  et  seqq.,  nor  in  any- 
other  authority,  so  far  as  I  know.  In  some  cases,  however,  these  tales  go 
by  different  names,  or  form  an  episode  only  in  larger  ones  of  different 
names^  In  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Columba  t)un  Cechepni  is  trans- 
lated by  "Munitio  Cetherni."  It  is  the  Welsh  din,  as  the  Ir.  cti  is 
the  Welsh  ci,  a  hound.  The  form  bunab  is  a  neuter  a-stem,  and 
occurs  frequently,  but  generally  in  the  sense  of  a  fortified  camp  :  Comci 
bunabn  uile  ppaec — "  the  whole  camp  lament  Fraech."  (Tain,  Leb. 
na  hUidre).  In  the  same  manuscript,  p.  19,  col.  2,  the  expression — an 
btinab  pop  a  cec — "  the  fortification  on  the  house,"  occurs,  and  in  p.  21, 
col.  2,  bun,  btinab  and  lep  are  used,  the  one  for  the  other,  and  in  several 
passages  bun  and  coxhaip  are  interchanged.  The  word  bmb  is  neuter, 
as  :  ba  bmbn  opbnigin  miotic,  p.  142,  quatrain  4.  In  the  Amra,  Leb. 
na  hUidre,  p.  9,  col.  1 ;  the  genitive  is  benna  in  a  gloss  on  the  text — bdi 

pdb  puice  cec  bmb  .1  no  pab  cec  benna,  "  or  a  chief  of  every 

hill."  See  my  edition  for  a  translation  of  the  Article.  This  cec,  as  the 
genitive,  shows  the  word  not  to  be  feminine,  as  the  fem.  form  is  ceca. 
So  benna  is  the  gen.  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  in  the  phrase  bm-pencup 
t)enna  Rt^ — "  The  Dind-senchus  of  Dind-righ."  The  word  then  is  a 
neuter  i-stem,  and  if  binbn  6p enb,  line  12,  is  genuine,  this  is  the  first 
gen.  pi.  of  a  neut.  i-stem  as  yet  discovered.  Dmo  in  the  Prophecy  of 
Art  Mac  Cond,  Leb.  na  hUidre,  is  interchanged  with  buma,  a  grave- 
mound.  The  word  bm^na  is  an  la-stem  :  6  bin^nu  bo  bmgnu — "from 
fortress  to  fortress,"  a  dative.  (Story  of  Tuan  Mac  Cairil],  Leb.  na  hUidre, 
p.  15,  col.  2).  For  further  examples  see  O'Donovan's  note,  Petrie's  Tara 
Hill,  p.  135. 

P.  140,  line  2.  Of  the  Deisi. — For  an  account  of  the  Deisi  see  O'Dono- 
van's "Book  of  Eights,"  p.  49,  note  k.  Diarmaid  reigned  from  539,  A.  D. 
to  558.    See  "  Four  Masters." 

P.  140,  line  4.  Findtan  son  of  Lamiach — More  properly  "  son  of 
Bochna."  See  below.  In  this  first  fasciculus  I  have  preserved  in  the 
English  proper  names  the  variations  of  the  Irish  text,  as  "  Findtan  ;"  but 
in  my  future  numbers  I  shall  in  this  regard  adopt  one  uniform  mode  of 
spelling.  I  have  also  omitted  the  aspiration  mark,  wherever  omitted  in 
the  original,  and  this  I  shall  do  throughout,  so  as  to  give  the  student  a 
true  idea  of  the  manuscript  from  which  I  copy. 

P.  140,  line  6.  'lm  planb. — Note,  that  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  and 
other  manuscripts  of  about  the  same  period,  we  find  a  mark  like  the  actual 
length-sign  (erroneously  called  accent)  even  over  a  short  .1.  This  is  done  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  not  confound  the  stroke  of  the  .1.  with  that  of 
the  preceding  or  following  letter.  In  the  preposition  in,  for  example,  in 
which  the  .1.  is  short,  we  find  the  .1.  so  marked,  as  tn.  This  mark,  which 
is  the  origin  of  our  dotted  i  and  j,  will  prevent  our  confounding  in  with 
ni,  a  thing ;  in  MSS.  not  so  marked,  there  is  sometimes  a  great  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other.  This  conventional  sign  I  have 
omitted  altogether,  except  in  the  first  paragraph,  in  which  I  have  retained 
it  as  a  specimen,  and  in  after  cases  where  it  coincided  with  the  genuine 
length-sign.  The  examples  retained  are :  tm,  ptnncan,  butne,  and 
avmpip.  The  true  length-sign  is  but  very  rarely  found  in  Ballymote  or 
Lecan. 

P.  140,  line  12.  Con  ecpeb  bo. — In  my  construction  of  this  passage 
I  differ  from  Dr.  O'Donovan  in  Petrie's  Tara.    Amargein  requested  Fin- 
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tan  to  reveal  to  him  the  history  of  the  forts  of  Eriu,  and  this  request  is 
immediately  granted,  not  in  words,  but  as  if  by  inspiration.  Then  Amar- 
gein  proceeds  at  once  with  the  prose,  which  portion  only  of  the  Dind- 
senchus  is  assigned  to  him.  The  poems  are,  some  of  them,  anonymous, 
others  by  well-known  authors. 

P.  140,  line  17.  (5et)e  Oll-^ocac,  "  the  Loud-voiced." — He  was  mon- 
arch of  Ireland  for  12  years,  having  ascended  the  throne  in  Anno  Mundi 
3960,  and  fallen  in  A.  M.  3971,  by  the  hand  of  Fiacha  Einnachta.  See 
'Tour  Masters." 

P.  140,  line  29.  Cea  bin,  ben  Gpemon. — There  is  some  confusion 
here.  The  "  Tea,"  who  went  to  Gede  Oll-gothoch,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Lugaid,  son  of  Ith,  and  also  is  the  "  Tea,"  whom  Eremon 
married  in  Spain  and  brought  to  Eriu.  Eremon  is  also  said  to  have  been 
called  "  Oll-gothach,"  and  though  his  date  is  given  as  something  about 
five  hundred  years  before  that  of  Gede,  the  former  being,  according  to  the 
"  Four  Masters,"  A.  M.,  3500,  and  the  latter  3960,  still  it  is  very  possible 
that  one  original  legend  has,  in  this  case,  been  divided  into  two.  "  Gpe- 
mon" is  the  genitive  of  Gpem,  like  bpichem,  "judge,"  gen.  bpichemon, 
a  masculine  n-stem.  In  Ballymote  we  have  Gpemom,  as  if  the  nom. 
were  Gpemon,  a  masculine  a-stem ;  and  this  tendency  of  bringing  up 
an  oblique  consonantal  stem  to  the  nominative  and  then  turning  it  into  a 
vowel  stem,  is  universal  in  the  progress  of  a  language  from  its  ancient  to 
its  modern  form.  A  contrary  example,  however,  is  the  Homeric  (fiv\aico$, 
"  a  guard,"  become  <pv\ag  in  Xenophon. 

P.  140,  last  line.  These  five  names,  save  the  last,  are  in  the  poem 
represented  as  derived  from  personal  names.  The  form  Oepcen  is  pro- 
bably for  Oecpen,  gen.  of  Oecpm,  so  that  the  idea  may  be  "  Ridge  of 
Prospect,"  that  is,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view,  as  there  really  is  from 
Temair.  For  "Opuimn  T)epcen  here  the  poem  has  popopuim,  "  Great 
Ridge."  But  as  it  is  usual  among  all  ancient  peoples  to  derive  local 
names,  originally  descriptive,  from  personal  names,  as  done  in  the  poem, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  the  five  names  here  given  are  also  descriptive.  Ce- 
maip,  gen.  Cempach,  "  Gloom-gleam"  =  tama-ruch,  Skrt.  tama  (darkness) 
Ir.  ceime.  (id)  root  tarn,  to  be  dark,  ruch  (light,  splendour,  beauty)  ruch, 
to  shine.  The  meaning  then  will  be  "  that  which  gleams  in  the  gloom," 
or  transitively,  "that  which  lightens  the  gloom,"  and  this  agrees  very  well 
with  Gemaip  either  as  the  proper  name  of  a  woman,  as  it  frequently  has 
been,  or  as  a  sunny  hill.  For  the  principal  places  in  Ireland  called  "  Te- 
mair" see  O' Donovan's  "  Supplement  to  O'Reilly's  Dictionary." 

Opuim  Cam,  "Beautiful  Ridge:"  Liac-Opuim,  ' '  Grey- ridge  :" 
Cacaip  Cpo-pinO,  "  City  of  the  fair  Enclosure:"  t)puimn  t)epcen,  "Ridge 
of  Prospect."  This  last  name  as  well  as  "  popbpuim"  would  seem  to 
refer  to  the  time  of  "  Ollchan,"  quat.  5,  for  popaO  na  pig,  "  Station  of  the 
Kings,"  quat.  10,  was  a  name  given  immediately  after  "  Temair,"  and  is 
not  included  in  the  five  "  from  Fordruim  to  Temair."  "With  regard  to 
the  name  Coxcup  Cpo-pino,  I  may  say  that  the  word  caccnp  does  not, 
as  Petrie  and  others  maintain,  necessarily  imply  a  "stone  enclosure." 
In  many  passages,  as  I  have  said  (first  note),  the  words  Oun,  lep,  cucaip, 
&c,  are  used  indiscriminately,  the  one  for  the  other. 

P.  140,  line  23.    TTIup  Cephip— TTlup  ftephip.  MS. 

P.  112,  line  8.  In  suo  silencio  Coniuncit. — The  word  silencium  is  used 
to  signify  a  glossary  or  commentary :  it  properly  means  a  conference  or 
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discussion,  and  is  accordingly  rendered  by  Zonaras  by  the  Greek  ZtdXegiv. 
See  Du  Cange's  "  Glossary"  under  the  word  "  silentium."  The  form 
"  Coniuncit"  has  been  read  Cormacus,  but  this  cannot  be  correct.  It  is 
very  probable  it  was  intended  to  express  Commentator,  or  some  such  term. 
In  the  Book  of  Leinster  opposite  this  article  is  written  in  the  margin 
"  Copmctc  mac  Cuilenam,"  and  it  is  on  this  authority  the  word  Copmac 
has  been  introduced  into  the  passage. 

The  article  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  is  as  follows  : — Cemuip  unbe 
nominacup  ?  "Nin.  Cea-mup  .1.  TTlup  Cea,  injme  Lustjac  maic  lea, 
ben  hGpemon,  maic  TTlilet)  .1.  ip  ant)  pohabnacc  M.  Unbe  poeca 
cecinic: — 

In  cec  ben  luib  in  uaij5  tiaip 

Oo'n  cfjam  6  Cup  bpegain  bdm — 

Cea  bpe^a,  ben  m  ptg, 

Oianib  ainm  Cemaip  pip  pail. 

Uel,  Cemaip  :  a  uepbo  5Poeco  "cemopo"  (Oewpdto  ?)  .1.  "  eon- 
spicio  :"  tiaip  lp  Cemaip  amm  t>o  cac  mat>  apnib  poipb  pegab  pabaipc. 
Unbe  bicicup  Cemaip  na  cuace  1  Cemaip  in  cige. 

"  Temuir,  whence  is  it  named  ?  Not  difficult.  Tea-mur,  that  is,  Mur 
Tea  (Wall  of  Tea),  daughter  of  Luguid,  son  of  Itha,  wife  of  hErem,  son  of 
Mil,  whence  the  poet  has  sung  : — 

The  first  woman  who  went  to  cold  grave, 

Of  the  troop  from  the  Tower  of  white  Bregan— 

Tea  Brega,  wife  of  the  king, 

From  whom  is  the  name,  bright  Temair  of  Fal. 

Or,  Temair:  from  the  Greek  word  temoro  (dewpeuS),  that  is,  "con- 
gpicio  :"  for  Temair  is  a  name  for  every  place  from  which  a  viewing  from 
the  eye  is  easy.  Whence  is  said  "  Temair  of  the  country,  and  Temair  of 
the  house."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  celebrated  hill  of 
Teamair  (Tara)  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Meath,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Dublin. 

P.  142.  pin  can  cecinic. — It  will  be  seen  further  on  that  it  is  in- 
consistent to  ascribe  the  whole  of  this  poem  to  Fintan.  The  text  is  from 
the  Book  of  Lecan,  fol.  285,  col.  b. 

P.  142,  quatrain  1.  Cemaip  bpeag. — This  should  not  be  rendered 
"  Temair  of  Bregia,"  as  it  universally  is,  as  bp 605  is  the  genitive  plural  of 
bp 65a,  a  personal  noun,  and  used  in  the  plural  only.  Thus  nom.  bp  65a, 
gen.  bp^5,  dat.  bp^^aib,  acc.  bpe^a.  It  is  a  5-stem,  the  nominative 
singular  of  which  would  in  Gaulish  be  Br  ex  (old  Irish  bp  6,  shortened 
from  bp^5,  like  pt  from  ptg).  The  word  Lai^ne  (Leinstermen)  is  an- 
other example :  nom.  plur.  Laigne,  gen.  Lai^en,  dat.  Laignib,  acc. 
Laigne  :  and  so  Ulaib  (Ulstermen) :  nom.  Ulaib,  gen.  Ulab,  dat.  Ula- 
baib  (contracted  into  Ulcaib),  acc.  Ulabu  (contracted  into  Ulcu).  It  is 
unnecessary  to  give  parallels  from  the  classical  languages.  According  to 
Tighernach,  Magh  Bregh  extended  from  the  Liffey  to  the  Boyne,  but 
according  to  Mageoghagan's  translation  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise, 
from  Dublin  to  Belach  Breck,  west  of  Kells,  and  from  the  hill  of  Howth  to 
"  the  Fews"  mountains,  in  Armagh.  See  O'Donovan's  "  Book  of  Rights," 
p.  11,  note  2. 
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The  Brugh  was  that  called  "Brugh  Maic  ind  Oc,"  lying  on  either 
side  of  the  Boyne,  but  principally  on  the  south,  and  in  Magh  Breagh. 
Boand,  who  was  Side  governess  of  the  Boyne,  and  gave  it  a  name,  was  a 
sister  to  Befind,  mother  of  Froech,  son  of  Idath.  In  the  "  Spoil  of  the 
Cows  of  Froech,"  edited  by  me  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  Irish  Manu- 
script Series,  p.  136,  it  is  said  :  "  He  (Froech)  goes  accordingly  to  sister, 
that  is  to  Boand,  until  he  was  in  Mag  Breg."  It  seems  that  after  the 
establishment  of  the  royal  seat  in  Tara  the  name  Breagh  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Brugh,  and  thus  happened  "  the  separation." 

lnbipibh,  line  2. — In  the  MS.  inbipich  =  int>ipij=  mbipib,  2nd  plur. 
pres.  Imperative.  In  the  later  manuscripts  .5.  has  frequently  superseded 
.b :  this  never  occurs  in  Leb.  na  hUidre.  The  medial  .5.  however,  is  often  in 
old  Irish  put  for  the  aspirated  tenuis  .ch.,  though  the  reverse  is  but  rarely 
the  case.  The  later  writers  seeing  the  .5.  put  for  .ch.  imagined  they 
could  use  the  latter  also  for  the  former,  whether  the  .5.  was  primitive  or 
a  corruption  of  .t>.  Thus  cu  allaich  "  wild  hound"  for  cu  allait).  We 
must  not  think  of  any  connexion  between  this  termination — ich  and  the 
Welsh — uch — ich,  which  is  also  the  ending  of  the  2nd  plur.  pres.  Impe- 
rative. Or,  the  .ch.  may  have  arisen  thus  :  The  medial  b  is  frequently 
written  for  the  aspirated  tenuis,  though  .ch.  for  .b.  is  very  rare;  and  as 
.ch.  in  modern  writing  is  frequently  found  for  .ch.,  as  bpdc,  (judgment),  for 
bpdc,  so  the  original  .ch  =  t>  could  easily  glide  into  ch.  An  example  in 
old  Irish  of  .ch.  for  a  primitive  .5.  is  cech  ^ceg,  a  house;  and  examples 
of  .ch.  for  a  primitive  .b.  are,  macche  =  macbe,  childish  ;  and  coppche  = 
coppbe,  corporeal.    See  Ebel's  "Zeuss,"  pp.  63  and  792. 

P.  142,  Quatrain  2. — Here  the  author  of  the  poem  requests  his  brother 
filis,  or  poets,  but  more  particularly  further  on,  asks  the  five  great  sages 
of  Eriu  to  declare  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Temair."  In  this  second 
quatrain  in  each  half-line,  the  order  of  the  arrivals  in  Eriu  is  reversed. 
Ceasair  was  the  first,  next  Partholan,  next,  or  as  some  say  before  Par- 
tholan, came  Ciccol.  In  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  p.  13,  col.  2,  Ciccol  is 
stated  to  be  of  the  Fomorians,  who  were  a  race  of  demons  in  human  form, 
having  but  one  hand  and  one  leg.    They  were  expelled  by  Partholan. 

Next  came  Nemed,  though  mentioned  before  Ciccol.  The  Luchro- 
bain,  more  properly  Luchrupain,  called  also  Luprachain,  &c,  were  the 
descendants  of  Cam  according  to  a  passage  in  Leb.  na  hUidre,  p.  2,  col.  1 : 
conic-  he  (Cam)  comapba  Cdm  fapn  bilinb,  1  comb  huab  po^enacap 
Lucpupain  1  pomopai^  1  5°kop-cmb,  1  cec  ecopc  bobelbba  apcena 
pil  pop  bomib — "  So  that  he  (Cam)  is  the  successor  of  Cain  after  the 
Deluge,  and  that  it  is  from  him  have  been  descended  Luchrupain  and 
Fomoraig,  and  Gobhor-chind,  and  every  other  ill-shaped  form  which  is 
on  men." 

The  Luchrupain  are  regarded  at  present  as  fairies  having  various 
occupations  both  in  water  and  out  of  it.  See  the  story  of  Fergus,  King 
of  Emania,  "Senchus  Mor,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  71,  where  it  is  stated  that  he  went 
with  them  (the  Luchrupain)  under  the  seas.  The  Fomoraig  were  also 
sea-giants  or  monsters :  the  Gobhor-chind  (goat-heads)  must  also  have 
been  of  the  same  class.  From  these  references  I  should  say  that  luch 
or  loch,  a  lake,  is  the  first  part  of  the  compound.  Others  have  inter- 
preted it  lu-coppam,  "  little-bodies,"  but  the  passage  above  quoted 
presents  the  oldest  form  of  the  word.  There  is  a  chasm  in  a  field  in 
t lie  parish  of  Cong,  county  of  Mayo,  from  which  the  rumbling  of  run- 
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ning  water  is  constantly  heard,  and  this  chasm  is  called  Tfluilenb 
Luppacan — "  the  Mill  of  the  Lupruchans."  In  times  of  old  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  used  to  bring  there  Christmas 
cosgeen  and  lay  it  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  where  for  a  certain  allow- 
ance the  owner  would  find  it  ground  in  the  morning.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  some  irreverent  woman  said  that  an  undue  share  was  taken  out 
of  her  sack,  and  this  so  provoked  the  honest  miller  that  he  ground  no 
more  cosgeens.  The  Fir  Bole  (literally,  "  Men  of  bags")  arrived  next. 
With  these  the  author  of  the  poem  ends  the  invasions  preceding  that  of 
the  sons  of  Mil,  regarding,  I  suppose,  that  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dannan  as  a 
fable. 

The  poet  now  (quat.  4)  turns  to  the  five  great  sages  of  Eriu,  and  begs  of 
them  to  declare  the  origin  of  the  name  Temair.  These  sages  were  "  Tuan 
MacCairill  of  Ulster,  Finnchadh  of  Leinster,  Bran  of  Burren  in  North  Mun- 
ster,  Cu  Allaid  of  Cruachan  Conallaidh,  probably  in  South  Munster,  and 
Dubhan  of  Connaught  [in  present  copy  Finden  of  Magh  Bile].  Fintan, 
himself,  on  whom  this  poem  is  fathered,  was  believed  by  the  old  Irish 
Shenachies  to  have  lived  from  the  time  of  the  first  colony  which  came 
into  Ireland  until  the  reign  of  Dermot  Mac  Ceirbheoil  ;  having  during 
this  period  undergone  various  transmigrations."  (ODonovan's  notes, 
Petrie's  Tara,  p.  132). 

The  manuscript,  in  ascribing  this  poem  to  Fintan,  has  led  0' Donovan 
to  imagine  that  Fintan  and  Tuan  Mac  Cairill  were  different  persons.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  Book  of  Lecan,  fol.  275,  col.  2,  it  is  stated 
that  all  the  descendants  of  Partholan  died  of  a  great  mortality  in  Ireland 
except  Tuan,  son  of  Starn,  son  of  Teara,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Partholan. 
That  this  Tuan  was  preserved  by  the  will  of  God  in  various  forms  and 
shapes  until  the  time  of  the  saints.  That,  while  in  the  form  of  a  sal- 
mon, he  was  caught  in  a  net  by  a  fisherman  in  Ulster,  who  carried  it  to 
the  king's  court,  where  it  was  purchased  by  the  queen,  who  on  eating  of 
it  conceived,  and  in  due  time  brought  forth  a  son,  the  same  ancient  Tuan, 
son  of  Starn.  That  he  received  the  name  Mac  Cairill  from  his  reputed 
father  Cairill,  son  of  Muiredach  Muin-dearg.  At  the  close  of  the  article 
the  writer  states  that  this  Tuan  was  Fintan.  In  Leb.  na  hUidre,  p.  15, 
col.  1,  Tuan  is  introduced  as  giving  Finnen  of  Magh  Bile  an  account  of 
all  the  invasions  of  Ireland  from  Partholan  to  the  days  of  the  saint.  We 
can  now  see  the  rationale  of  the  poem.  The  author  is  represented  as 
asking  the  great  sages  of  Erin  to  declare  the  origin  of  the  name  Temair, 
and  in  doing  so,  to  put  Tuan,  alias  Fintan,  first.  Fintan,  that  is  Tuan, 
begins  his  poetic  sketch  with  quatrain  5  ;  "Robcu  can,  &c,  and  from  this 
to  the  end  of  the  poem  may  quite  consistently  be  assigned  to  him.  In 
Ballymote  we  have  instead  of  "  Tuan"  in  the  first  line  "Dubhan,"  and 
this  is  repeated  in  the  third  line.  The  probable  reason  is,  that  the  copyist 
believed  Fintan  and  Tuan  to  be  the  same  individual.  See  Leb.  na  hUidre, 
p.  120,  col.  2,  for  the  four  great  sages,  who  have  preserved  the  history  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world  since  the  Deluge.  Fintan  took  charge  of 
the  history  of  the  western  world.  He  died  at  Dun  Tulcha,  otherwise 
called  Pert  Fintan  (Fintan's  Grave),  and  Tul  Tuinde.  See  "Four  Mas- 
ters," A.  M.  2242,  and  note. 

Quat.  5.  Ollchcm. — A  derivative  of  ollac  =  uallac,  proud,  where  tho 
— an  is  not  a  diminutive  termination.  In  the  next  line  the  MS.  reads 
in  choill  chap,  which  would  be  the  nom.,  as  coill  is  feminine.    I  have 
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substituted  the  proper  acc.,  and  next  line  for  glap  I  have  substituted 
glaip  to  rhyme  with  caip.  Line  4 : — tiach,  &c,  that  is,  "  Grey,  son  of 
Broad-green  Lance." 

Quat.  6.  t>puim  Leich. — "  Eidge  of  Liath,"  that  is  "  of  Grey."  In 
the  next,  Ballymote  and  O'Donovan  read  meich  for  our  rneich,  and 
O'Donovan  translates  "rich,"  but  in  this  sense  I  think  meich  would  not 
be  correct.  The  epithet  is  usually  given  to  animals.  The  word  mfac,  in 
the  sense  of  a  measure  of  corn,  is  common,  and  the  idea,  of  course,  is 
richness  or  abundance.  Eiacha  Cend-finnan,  son  of  Starn,  was  monarch  of 
Ireland  from  A.  M.  3278  to  3283.  Cent)  pinncm  ;  that  is,  "  whitish 
head:"  pinncm,  diminutive  of  pmn,  white:  old  Irish  pint). 

Quat.  7.  O  bin. — For  6  pin,  the  mortified  p  becomes  h.  Examples 
rather  rare.  t)puim  Cam,  "  the  Eidge  of  Caen."  Cup  ce^aio  maip  : 
here  cegaib  is  the  later  form  for  ce^aic.  Ballymote,  a  ce^bip,  "  from 
which  used  to  go  ;"  O'Donovan,  cup  ce^bip,  "  to  which  used  to  go."  The 
present  scribe  perhaps  represents  this  quatrain  as  written  before  the  de- 
struction of  Tara.  Cacip  Cpo-pmb,  that  is,  "  the  City  of  Child-bright," 
a  proper  name.  All  the  names  of  "  Temair"  given  in  this  poem  are  as  we 
have  said  above,  represented  as  derived  from  personal  names,  with  the 
exception  of  "poptjpuim,"  that  is,  u  Great  Eidge,"  which  is  here  sub- 
stituted for  "Dpunrm  Oepcen"  of  the  prose.  See  note  on  p.  140,  last  line 
but  one.  Qlloic:  the  gen.  Qlacco,  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Ferguson  in 
an  Ogham  inscription.  Glacco  cell  bacci^ni  "  [the  stone]  of  Alattas 
servant  of  Battignus,"  that  is,  Oachene. 

Quat.  10.  pop  at)  na  pig. — The  word  popab  means  a  conspicuous 
or  particular  station  at  a  public  meeting.  In  Leb.  na  hUidre,  p.  52,  col. 
1,  it  is  stated  that  a  great  assembly  was  held  at  Tailtiu,  where — pohop- 
bai^ic  cpa  pip  hCpenb  pop  popabaib  mt>  oenai^  .1.  cac  ap  mtabaib  i 
bdnaib  i  Olepcunup  anb,  amail  bd  ^nac  coppm.  bai  ban  popub 
ap  leic  oc  na  mndib  lm  bd  pecig  inb  pig  :  "  Now  the  men  of  Eriu  were 
arranged  on  the  stations  of  the  assembly,  that  is,  every  one  according  to 
dignities,  and  professions,  and  legality  there,  as  was  customary  until  then. 
The  women  also  had  a  station  apart  around  the  two  wives  of  the  king." 

Notes  on  the  Prose. — My  remarks  on  this  portion  of  the  tract  as  well 
as  on  the  corresponding  portion  of  O'Lochan's  poem,  which  begins  at  p. 
161,  will  be  very  brief,  as  the  places  named  are  laid  down  in  order,  and 
fully  discussed  in  "  Petrie's  Tara."  My  chief  object  is  to  give  an  accurate 
text  and  as  good  a  translation  as  I  can.  By  this  means  I  shall  be  able  to 
afford  our  non- Celtic  scholars,  many  of  whom  are  practical  antiquaries, 
an  opportunity  of  corroborating  our  linguistic  researches,  which  alone,  if 
only  in  existence  on  a  given  question,  must  always  lead  the  way  in  all 
archaeological  investigations.  I  shall  of  course,  as  I  have  hitherto  done, 
try  to  remove  what  I  deem  erroneous  theories  on  certain  antiquarian  prob- 
lems ;  this,  however,  I  shall  hold  as  a  secondary  object.  Of  the  proper 
names  in  the  text  so  far  as  they  were  palpable  I  have  given  the  English 
equivalents  :  the  doubtful  I  have  left  for  future  examination. 

P.  146,  line  6.  lc  one  Sib. — This  Sib  is  not  noticed  by  Petrie. 
What  Sib  and  Sib6  mean  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  note  of 
mine  Tain  Bo  Fraich,  "  Manuscript  Series  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy," 
Vol.  I.,  p.  159:  "  There  are  in  Irish  two  words,  which  must  not  be 
confounded ;  namely  Sio,  an  artificial  structure,  within  which  has  been 
bid,  that  is  to  say,  dwells  a  deified  mortal;  the  other  Sibe,  which  means 
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that  Deity  himself.  The  former  is  the  Lat,  situs,  a  substantive  gunated 
setu:  the  latter  is  situs,  an  adjective,  gunated,  and  with  -ya  termination, 
sitya.  The  verbal  root  is  si-,  "  to  enclose,"  "to  mound."  For  the 
former  compare  Hor.  lib.  3,  Od.  30 : — "  Kegalique  situ  pyramidum 
altius;"  and  for  the  latter,  Cic.  de  Leg.,  lib.  2,  cap.  22  : — "  Declarat  En- 
nius  de  Africano  :  Hie  est  ille  situs.  Vere :  Nam  siti  decuntur  ii  qui 
mortui  sunt."  The  two  forms  occur  in  the  following  passage  at  the  close 
of  the  Serg-lige  : — conic-  ppip  na  caiobpib  pin  acbepac  na  haineolaij 
Sfbe  i  dep  Sfoe  :  "  So  that  it  is  to  those  apparitions  the  unlearned  give 
the  name  Side  and  the  class  of  Sids."  That  the  ancient  Irish  held  this 
rationale  of  the  word  pib,  "  a  residence  for  the  immortals,"  is  clear  from 
the  following,  the  most  ancient  Irish  passage  on  the  subject : — Sfo  m6p 
hicaam,  conit>  bepmbib  nonnainumigcep  dep  Sfbe  :  "  it  is  a  large 
Sid  (structure)  in  which  we  are,  so  that  it  is  from  it  that  we  are  called  the 
class  of  Sid"  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  Side  goddess  to  Condla 
Ruad,  when  inviting  him  away  to  the  "  Lands  of  the  Living."  (Leb.  na 
hUidre).  See  my  note  on  "  Sfb  Cpuachom,"  (Tain  Bo  Fraich,  "  Irish 
MSS.  Series,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  167). 

P.  146,  line  7.  Nemnach,  "Nieh. — The  word  nem  means  something 
sparkling.  In  Zeuss  it  is  glossed  by  "  onyx,"  a  precious  stone,  for  which 
see  Pliny,  lib.  37,  cap.  6.  In  the  MS.  H.  3.  18.  (T.  C.  D.)  p.  73,  nemain, 
nom.  plur.  of  nem,  is  glossed  by  uible,  as  nemain  bega  .1.  uible  beneb, 
"  sparks  of  fire."  The  well  was  called  nemnach,  not  from  its  yielding 
pearls,  but  translatively  from  its  glittering  water.  "Sparkler"  comes 
pretty  near  the  meaning.  In  the  same  way  "Nich  is  the  root  "nit-," 
which  we  find  in  the  Lat.  nit-idus,  "  gleaming,"  "  glittering,"  &c, 
Sanskrt.  nat — a  to  shine."  "  Shiner"  comes  pretty  near  the  meaning. 
For  With  and  Nemnach  see  conjectural  etymologies,  "Petrie's  Tara," 
p.  76. 

P.  146,  line  9.  La  Cfapnaib. — "By  Ciarnaid,"  that  is,  at  the  request 
of  Ciarnad. 

P.  146,  line  11.  6cep  Mi.  cloca.— The  word  for  " ecep"  in  the 
original  is  the  contraction  ■)  =  and,  but  with  a  horizontal  stroke  drawn 
over  it  (thus  it  becomes  =  ecep.  I  have  supplied  this  stroke.  Other 
copies  read  "|,  and  supply  imbe  (about  them)  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

P.  146,  line  16.  ppirh-boippi  cac  apba. — Literally — "  chief- doors 
of  each  point,"  that  is  one  facing  each  cardinal  point. 

P.  146,  line  18.— See  Petrie's  "Tara,"  p.  169;  but  remember  that  in 
the  second  line  of  the  extract  from  Leb.  na  hUidre  the  words  hi  comlmg 
do  not  mean  "  in  friendship,"  as  there  rendered,  but  the  very  contrary, 
"  in  conflict."  This  I  have  shown  in  one  of  my  notes  on  the  Taeth 
Fiada,  commonly  called  St.  Patric's  Hymn. 

P.  148,  line  5.  In  5^air- — Glas  was  the  name  of  a  fabulous  cow. 
See  Petrie's  "Tara,"  p.  158. 

P.  148,  line  12.  Dom^nnp  Cu  -j  Cecen. — Dr.  O'Donovan  translates, 
"  They  have  acted  like  Cu  and  Cethen,"  but  the  text  will  not  admit  of 
this.  I  take  tDomgnnp  as  a  passive  primary  preterite  of  bogniu,  "I 
act,"  like  popepp,  "  has  been  known,"  pochlop,  "has  been  heard,"  &c, 
(Ebel's  Zeuss,  p.  478),  and  the  .m.  as  the  infixed  pers.  pronoun  of  the 
first  person,  in  the  sense  of  a  dative.  See  Ebel's  Zeuss,  p.  328.  The 
name  "  Cethen"  I  cannot  analyze  :  "  Cu"  is,  of  course,  "Hound,"  a  name 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

4th  ser.,  vol.  n.  2  A 
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P.  148,  line  22.  Rac  na  Senub. — Two  Forts  are  here  distinctly  men- 
tioned, though  Dr.  O'Donovan  from  the  same  text  renders  thus  :  "  Rath 
na  Seanadh  (fort  of  the  Synods),  lies  opposite  Dumha  na  n-giall,  and  to 
the  north  of  Fal."  "  Tara  Hill,"  p.  139.  This  is  evidently  incorrect,  and 
accordingly  in  Petrie's  Plan  of  Tara  one  rath  only  is  laid  down.  "  The 
rath  of  the  Synod''  should  be  looked  for  either  just  north  or  south  of 
"  Duma  nau  Griall,"  for  the  text  can  admit  of  either  position,  but  south  of 
"  Lia  Fail."  "  The  Fort  of  the  Synod"  is  again  mentioned,  next  page,  in 
connexion  with  "  the  Stone  of  the  Flans."  For  the  origin  of  "  the  Fort 
of  the  Synods,"  see  p.  171,  (Ibid.) 

P.  150,  line  4.  Cubat). — This  cubab  and  compoc,  line  24,  are 
forms  of  the  Latin  cubitus.    The  genuine  Irish  word  is  li^e. 

P.  154,  line  2.  "Rocacain. — This  is  a  reduplicated  preterite.  The 
MS.  bi-duplicates,  reading  pocacacain. 

P.  154,  line  3.  Cmaec  hUa  hapcagan. — This  name  is  usually 
written  Cinaech,  or  Cmaebh  in  the  late  manuscripts.  Ua  hGpca^an 
was  a  famous  poet.  His  death,  Q.  O.  975,  is  thus  recorded  by  Tigernach: 
Cinaec  Ua  hGpca^an,  ppim-eiccep  Leice  Chumn  mopicup — "Cinaeth 
Ua  hArtagan,  chief  poet  of  Leth  Chuinn,  (Conn's  half,  or  Northern  division 
of  Eriu)  dies." 

P.  154,  quat.  1.  t)obeip  maipi.— Some  MSS.  read — Da  beip  maipi 
bo  na  mnaib.  "  If  beauty  is  given  to  the  women."  In  this  case  beip 
would  be  3rd  sing  pres.  Indicative  passive  =  bepp,  Z.  466:  Cemaip 
would  be  nominativus  pendens,  and  cul-mag  would  be  in  sense-apposition 
with  it,  but  in  the  accusative  case,  in  apposition  with  the  understood  pro- 
noun object  of  puaip.  The  literal  translation  would  be:  "  If  beauty  is 
given  to  the  women — Temair  without  weakness  after  erection — the 
daughter  of  Lugaid  found  [it,  Temair]  in  her  hand — a  hill-plain  which 
it  was  sorrow  to  plunder."  The  meaning  would  be:  "If  any  thing 
beautiful  is  given,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  women,  then  the  daughter  of 
Lugaidh  got  it,  for  she  got  beautiful  Temair."  But  this  is  not  the  idea. 
If  the  word  Cemaip  means  literally,  as  I  have  suggested  above,  "  dark- 
ness-lighter," that  is,  light,  the  sun,  moon,  a  cloud- dispersing  hill,  and  so- 
forth,  then  Cemaip  and  maipi  will  relieve  each  other,  while  the  second 
line  of  the  quatrain  will  still  refer  to  Teamair  proper.  I  may  observe  that 
a  name  for  sun,  moon,  fire,  light,  &c.  in  Skrt.  begins  frequently  with  tama> 
as  tamddhna,  "  darkness-destroyer,"  from  tamas,  "darkness,"  and  dhna, 
"  destroyer;"  tamdnuda,  "  darkness-disperser,"  from  tamas,  "  darkness," 
and  nuda,  "disperser,"  " destroyer:"  tamdhara,  from  tamas,  and  hara, 
"remover." 

bub  liac  t)0  locbaio. — Literally  "for  plundering."  O'Donovan 
translates — "  which  was  sorrowful  to  a  harlot."  But  this  rendering  has 
no  meaning.  I  take  locbaio  to  be  a  derivative  from  loc,  wound,  rapine, 
plunder,  loot;  a  formation  like  piObaO,  "grove,"  from  pib,  "tree."  In 
these  formations  the  .b.  represents  a  .v.  obtained  from  the  coalescing  of 
.u.  with  .a.  Thus  pio  =  Gaulish  vidu  with  aba*  becomes  in  Irish  pibbab  = 
pibuab  =  vidvada.  This  form  is  a  fern. — a-stem.  lp  lipiu  peoip  no 
pole  pibbaibo  ill-pacha  in  mapbnuba  noib-pea — "More  numerous 
than  grass  on  a  grove's  hair  the  many  blessings  of  this  holy  elegy."  Lcb. 
Breac.  p.  121,  col.  2.    Oobab,  a  warrior,  is  another  of  those  formations. 

P.  154,  quat.  2,  line  1.  Cllom. — This  word  has  been  rendered  "por- 
tion" by  O'Donovan,  on  the  authority  of  a  gloss  on  this  passage  in  a  MS» 
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of  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  H.  2,  17,  p.  671,  where  the  word  is 
explained  coibci,  "dowry."  Now,  as  I  have  not  met  the  word  in  this 
sense,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  gloss  erroneous,  though  O'Clery  has 
inserted  it  in  his  vocabulary.  In  the  Tain,  Leb.  na  hUidre,  the  word 
occurs  at  least  twice,  where  "promptness"  seems  to  be  the  idea:  Ailill 
orders  his  jester  to  go  with  his  own  diadem  on  his  head,  to  meet  Cu  Chu- 
laind,  and  bring  Pind-abair,  his  daughter,  with  him,  and  offer  her  to  him 
from  a  distance:  and  then  he  says:  cecac  app  ellom  po'n  cpuc  pm :  "let 
them  come  from  it  promptly  in  that  form"  (p.  71,  col.  1):  "Nee  uaib  mi 
bdpac  co  ellom  ap  cenO  pap  cele  :  "One  from  you  to-morrow  promptly 
to  meet  your  friend."  Ibid.,  p.  73,  col.  2.  ,  Again  in  "  the  Sailing  of  the 
Curach  of  Mael  Duin,"  the  crew  being  terrified  at  what  occurred  in  one 
of  the  islands  they  met  with — "They  came  accordingly  promptly  after 
that  from  the  island" — Cancacdp  lapom  co  hellam  lap  pin  o'nO  inpi. 
Ibid.  p.  24,  col.  2.  The  word  seems  to  be  equal  eplam,  "promptus,"  by 
assimilation  of  the  .p.  in  ep — Ebel's  "Zeuss,"  p.  868.  In  the  next  quatrain 
" hallat>"  has  also  been  taken  to  mean  "dowry,"  but  the  word  allab  is 
an  abstract  noun  of  frequent  use,  and  meaning, — distinction  or  celebrity. 
Thus  in  Leb  na  hTJidre,  p.  78,  col.  2,  Cu  Chulaind's  father  from  the  Side 
tells  to  his  son,  that  he  would  not  join  him  in  fighting  against  the  hosts : 
uaip,  cib  m6p  (he  says)  bo  compamaib  gaili  i  ^apcib  00^6  nec  hi 
c'[p]appab-po,  ni  paip  btap  a  nop,  ride  a  allub,  nac  aipbaipcup,  acc 
popc-po: — "for,  though  one  might  perform  a  great  deal  of  contests  of 
valour  and  championship  in  thy  company,  it  is  not  on  him  shall  rest  its 
honour,  or  its  celebrity,  or  its  conspicuousness,  but  on  thee."  So  O'Clery 
and  Cormac's  Glossaries. 

P.  154,  quatrain  2.  bat)  achlam — Dr.  O'Donovan  takes  "bab"  as  a 
primary  preterite,  but  the  form  is  conjunctive.  Tea  asked  her  husband 
to  build  her  a  dun,  which  would  be,  &c.  This  dun  she  had  a  right  to  in 
exchage  for  her  virginity. 

P.  154,  quat.  4.    t>ai  ic  Gpemon. — This  form  is  the  dat.  from  6pem, 
an  n-stem  declined  like  bpecem,  gen.  bpecemcm.    See  above. 

P.  155,  quat.  5.  The  quatrain  is  given  differently  in  the  different 
copies.  According  to  the  transcriber,  "the  Brega  of  Tea"  would  have 
been  the  "  Mur  Tea''  proper  of  Temair :  "  the  great  Mergech"  would  have 
been  the  tall-pole  from  the  top  of  which  waved  the  royal  standard,  meipge, 
a  standard  :  meip^ech,  a  standard-bearer.  "With  regard  to  the  last  line, 
an  Irish  writer  of  the  tenth  century  might  well  say  that  "Mur  Tea"  was 
not  a  grave  which  was  not  plundered.  The  probability,  however,  is  that 
Bregatea  (Brigantia)  means  the  Spanish  city  of  Forand,  in  which  was 
situated  the  Tower  ofBreogan,  and  that  "Mor  Mergech"  refers  to  that 
tower.  According  to  this  idea  we  should  read,  as  O'Donovan  does  from 
H.  2.  15.  (?)  T.  C.  D.,  bpegacea  cpeab  cuillmeach — "Roclumcep  uaip 
ba  haipb-cpeab — pepc  popp  puil  in  mop  Dlep^ec — In  pom  pelccec 
na  p'haipgeab.  "  Bregatea  [was]  a  meritorious  abode.  — It  is  heard  that 
it  was  once  a  high  abode — [Where  lies]  The  grave  under  which  is  the 
great  Mergech — The  burial  place  which  was  not  violated."  In  this  trans- 
lation popp  puil  is  rendered  as  if  it  were  pop  puil,  as  it  is  in  H.  3.  3. 

P.  158,  quat.  6.  Cephi. — In  the  prose  introduction  one  Tephi  only  is 
mentioned,  the  daughter  of  Cino  Bachter,  King  of  Breogan,  (quat.  10, 
below). 

P.  158,  quat.  7.    Cpaoipseab. — This  is  the  3rd  sing,  past  Indicative 
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passive  of  the  root  aipc,  ope,  compounded  with  bo-po,  and  the  augment 
po  :  bo-po  becomes  co,  and  the  o  of  po  is  omitted  before  aipc:  this  would 
give  copaipe,  copaips,  and  lawfully  crushed  cpaipj,  which  by  a  modern 
mode  of  spelling  becomes  cpaoip^.  See  Ebel's  "Zeus,"  882.  This  means 
that  from  this  mur  every  assault  was  repelled. 

P.  158,  quat.  8.  Cumpac. — The  MS.  reads  cumpac,  and  O'Donovan 
translates — "Which  great  proud  queens  have  formed."  But  it  is  evident 
we  are  here  speaking  of  Tephi  onty.  I  have  accordingly  substituted 
cumpac,  the  same  as  compoc,  and  cubac,  supra. 

P.  158,  quat.  10.  Cumbis. — This  is  an  adj.  from  conb,  sense,  and 
agrees  with  the  infixed  pronoun  -p-  in  boppug,  the  object  of  bopug.  The 
poet  does  not  say  that  he  heard  this  in  Spain,  but  that  he  heard  of  the 
Spanish  lady  whom  Canthon  married. 

P.  160,  line  -5.  Cuan  O'Locham. — This  was  a  famous  poet  and  his- 
torian. He  was  killed  in  Tethbha  in  the  year  1024.  See  O'Reilly's  "Irish 
Writers,"  p.  73. 

P.  160,  quat.  1.  Cuinb  Cec-cacha^. — "Fighter  of  a  hundred," 
not  "  of  the  hundred  battles."  In  fact  there  have  been  many  warriors  in 
ancient  Eriu,  who  fought  more  battles  than  Cond.  Every  great  warrior 
was  supposed  to  be  able  for  a  hundred  ordinary  mortals.  Thus  Emer,  in 
replying  to  Cu  Chulaind  (Tochmairc  Emere,  Leb.  na  hUidhre,  p.  123, 
col.  1)  says  that  she  had  friends  to  protect  her,  and — -cac  pep  bib  con 
nipc  cec  cmb — "and  every  man  of  them  with  the  strength  of  a  hundred 
in  him."  So  in  the  Dind-senchus  of  Ard  Leamnachta  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster  is  said  of  a  certain  band  of  warriors — Comlunb  c6c  cec  oen-pip 
bib — "  The  conflict  of  a  hundred  in  every  man  of  them."  But  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  on  this  simple  question.  The  historian  Josephus  makes 
use  of  the  same  epithet — eKa-Tovro/xaxo^. 

P.  160,  quat.  3.  On  up  bech  punn. — This  is  also  O'Clery's  reading, 
"Book  of  Invasions,"  p.  98.  Other  MSS.  read  puim,  Lat.  "  summa,"  appa- 
rently with  a  change  of  declension  :  and  so  O'Donovan  who  translates  : 
"  What  is  a  good  summary  of  history."  But  here  there  are  two  errors  : 
"an  up  bech"  does  not  mean  "  what  is  good,"  but  "what  is  best."  The 
relative  phrase  ap  bech,  "  qui  (quae,  quod)  est  optimum"  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Thus  in  the  "  Bruidin  Da  Derga,"  Leb.  na  hUidre,  Fer  Caille 
says  to  the  monarch  Conaire  :  lp  cti  pt  ap  bee  cdnic  inn  bomon — "Thou 
art  the  best  king  that  has  come  into  the  world."  In  the  plural  we  have 
aca,  as,  epi  Idic  aca  bee  gaibce  gaipceb  la  Cpuicen-cuaic — "three 
heroes,  who  are  the  best  at  entering  upon  championship  among  the  Crui- 
then-tuaith."  (Ib.)  :  ic  6  cuplennaig  aca  bee  pil  ip  in  bomon — "  they 
are  the  pipers  that  are  the  best  that  are  in  the  world."  (Ib.)  Zeuss  and 
Ebel,  "Gramm.  Celt.,"  p.  611,  have  entirely  misunderstood  this  formula.  On 
"  electorum  dei"  is  the  Irish  gloss  :  innani  ap  beg  pochpeicpec  hi 
Cpipc — "of  those  who  best  believed  in  Christ,"  where  ap  is  an  imper- 
sonal singular.  They  interpret  ap  beg  (e  familia,  e  domo,  principio, 
primum):  comparing  the  present  expression  apceach  (into  the  house), 
and  apci^h  (in  the  house),  but  this  beg  has  nothing  to  do  with  ce$,  or 
the  presumed  pcejjj,  a  house.  It  is  an  indeclinable  superlative  =  begem. 
The  word  punn  is  thus  glossed  by  O'Davoren  :  punn  .1.  cpann  no  pab  : 
ut  est — pomepcaib  lam  bo  punn  .1.  lam  bo  pigi  bocum  m  pabab,  no 
bo  cpanb  05  beabaib — "  to  reach  a  hand  to  a  chieftain,  or  to  a  treo 
(spear-shaft)  at  a  contest."    The  historic  tree  is  what  is  meant  here. 
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P.  160,  quat.  4.  "Ri  6penb  lp  a  eppi. — This  is  an  alias  reading  given 
in  the  manuscript  for — lp  a  haipbpi.  It  is  also  the  reading  in  other 
copies,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  defensible. 

P.  162,  quat.  6.  O  Cpuaic.— That  is,  from  the  hill  of  "  TJisnech," 
in  the  parish  of  Kildare,  barony  of  Rathconrath,  Co.  "Westmeath.  The 
traigh  is  supposed  to  be  the  smallest  subdivision  of  land  among  the  Irish. 

P.  162,  quat.  8.  5,a^[a]  5ac  ™uip.  The  MS.  reads  giall  gaca 
muip,  and  so  Book  of  Invasions,  and  O'Donovan  ceca  muip,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  But  mup,  from  Lat.  murus,  is  masculine 
and  ^aca  is  feminine;  the  true  reading  then  is  cac  muip.  I  have  given 
this  accordingly.  But  the  actual  text  would  be  quite  correct,  though  not 
in  harmony  with  the  idea  here  intended,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  what  has 
led  to  this  reading.  We  could  render  "  He  brought  the  hostage  of  each 
from  sea  abroad."    The  poet,  however,  is  speaking  of  Eriu  only. 

P.  164,  quat.  16  This  is  a  good  example  of  a  3rd  plur.  Imp.  Ind. 

pass,  (secondary  present).  SeeEbel's  "Zeuss,"  p.  481,  and  note  thereon, 
p.  1096. 

P.  166,  quat.  18.  Copup  cirib.— See  "  Pe trie's  Tara,"  p.  226, 
for  the  Historical  references  in  this  tract,  both  before  and  after  this 
quatrain,  where  he  will  find  them,  as  I  said  before,  fully  discussed. 

P.  166,  quat.  23.  bluicne. — For  the  diminutive  bluicne  =  bkncene, 
see  EbePs  "Zeuss,"  274. 

P.  168,  quat.  25.  beniac. — This  is  a  corruption,  a  sort  of  "Welsh 
form  of  "  Benedictus." 

P.  168,  quat.  28.  piabbaib  piabab  popopbpip.  This  is  the  true 
reading.  The  Book  of  Invasions  has — pipen  piaba,  and  O'Donovan's 
text — pipen  pia&aic,  which  he  renders  "  an  upright  witness."  But 
pfabbalb  is  a  "  declarer,"  a  derivative  from  pi  at),  to  declare,  and  piabab 
(more  anciently  pfabac),  "  Domini,"  gen.  of  ptabu. 

P.  168,  quat.  9.  dp  ppmi-mc  aile  Gperm. — For  aile,  O'Clery  has 
aille,  and  O'Donovan  reads  the  line,  ppimaici  aile  Gpeann,  "  [who 
was]  the  chief  beauty  of  Erin."  But  I  have  no  doubt  but  aile  is  another 
form  of  uile,  "  all." 

P.  170,  quat.  31.  "Roip  Cempad. — In  the  Book  of  Lismore,  p.  200, 
begins  a  poem  by  Aisine  on  "  Bos  Temrach."  This  poem  gives  a  splendid 
description  of  the  surroundings  of  the  great  Mur  of  Temair.  Want  of 
space  prevents  our  giving  it. 

P.  170,  quat.  32.  pop  Qiapmaib. — The  battle  referred  to  here  was 
that  of  Cul  Dreimne,  a  place  in  the  barony  of  Carbury  to  the  north  of  the 
town  of  Sligo.  The  combatants  were  King  Diarmaid  on  the  one  side,  and 
Fergus  and  Domhnall,  sons  of  Muircertach  Mac  Erca,  on  the  other. 
Through  the  prayers  of  Columb  Cille,  the  latter  were  victorious.  See 
Keating's  "  Ireland" — reign  of  Diarmaid. 

P.  170,  quat.  33.  Qp  bponbob  arm  t)e. — This  is  the  reading  of  the 
manuscript.  O'Donovan  reads,  Gp  bpon  bo  bairn  t)e,  and  in  the  first 
line  a  cpi.  He  renders  the  whole  quatrain  thus  :  "  The  faith  of  Christ 
tormented  his  heart — He  brought  all  strength  to  nought — In  consequence 
of  the  sorrow  of  the  people  of  God  in  his  house — He  extended  no  protec- 
tion to  Temur."  But  the  word  cpf  never  means  "  heart."  In  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Art,  Leb  na  hllidre,  p.  119,  occurs  this  line — lp  m6  Qpc,  a  t)e\ 
cen  mo  mac  hi  cpf — "  I  am  Art,  O  God,  without  my  son  in  body :"  and 
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again,  same  col. — Gp  cac  Ld  ictj  l  cpf,  nab  f  ecna  col  t)e — "  On  every 
day  I  am  in  body,  in  which  I  may  not  guard  God's  will."  Any  person 
who  knows  the  circumstance,  under  which  Art  spoke  about  his  son,  on 
the  eve  of  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Mag  Mocruime,  will  easily  understand 
the  reference  to  that  son,  the  afterwards  celebrated  King  Cormac.  The 
"  cmn"  in  the  third  line  means  "  in  the  case  of  the  Faith  :"  the  oldest 
and  most  correct  form  is  "mb:"  Gpbepc  Cab^  co  cibpeb  bpeic  bo 
inb — Leb.  na  hUidre,  p.  42,  col.  2,  "Tadg  said,  that  he  would  give  him 
judgment  in  the  matter."  The  violation  of  God  was  Diarmaid's  keeping 
druids  in  his  house,  as  well  as  other  objectionable  matters.  See  "  Tara 
Hill,"  p.  123.  The  last  poem  requires  but  a  few  remarks,  which  I  must 
reserve  until  the  next  occasion. 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  PAPERS. 


At  a  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  apartments  of  the 
Association,  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday, 
October  2nd,  1872, 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Kilkenny, 
in  the  Chair  ; 

The  Honorary  General  Secretary  said  a  Committee  had 
been  nominated  early  in  the  year  to  ascertain  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  such  local  aid,  by  subscriptions, 
as  to  place  the  Museum  and  Library  of  the  Association  in 
an  independent  position,  and  make  them  creditable  to  Kil- 
kenny, it  being  considered  that  the  Museum  and  Library 
were  really  of  very  little  use  to  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion residing  at  a  distance,  whilst  of  great  value  to  the  local 
public.  Besides,  it  was  desirable  to  have  their  continuance 
secured  to  the  locality,  should  the  Association  itself  cease 
to  exist.  The  Committee  had  deferred  taking  action  in 
the  matter  to  the  present  time,  as  this  was  the  season  at 
which  the  gentry  of  the  county  were  usually  at  home.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  perhaps,  owing  to  the  indifferent 
harvest  of  this  year,  it  might  be  better  to  wait  still  longer. 
He  wished  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Meeting  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  Mayor  did  not  think  the  consideration  of  the 
harvest  would  weigh  against  this  object  with  the  classes  to 
whom  an  appeal  should  be  made. 

Several  other  Members  agreed  with  the  Mayor,  that  it 
would  be  as  well  not  to  delay  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee longer. 
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A  conversation  ensued  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
State  aid  towards  the  object,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Graves  said  that  if  the  locality  showed  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  by  subscribing  fairly  towards  it,  he  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  they  might  expect  aid  from  the 
funds  connected  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at 
South  Kensington.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  such  support 
would  be  locally  given  as  would  entitle  them  to  apply  for 
State  assistance  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  The  Com- 
mittee, at  all  events,  would  now  take  action  in  the  matter 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Prim  reported  that  the  works  of  reparation  at  St. 
Francis' Abbey,  Kilkenny,  had  progressed  as  far  as — and  in- 
deed a  little  further  than — the  fund  raised  for  the  purpose 
would  permit.  An  account  had  already  been  rendered,  a 
couple  of  years  since,  of  the  first  fund  subscribed  for  placing 
metal  pillars  to  support  the  south  side  of  the  belfry-tower. 
The  subscriptions  to  the  second  fund,  for  further  works  of 
very  necessary  reparation,  amounted  to  £36  Ss.  6cL,  includ- 
ing the  contribution  of  £10  from  the  Corporation.  The 
haunches  of  the  tower  had  been  supported  and  secured 
against  the  percolation  of  water,  by  a  facing  of  hammered 
stone,  and  all  the  previously  open  joints  had  been  carefully 
filled  with  cement  ;  the  sedilia  had  been  repaired,  and 
all  the  windows  of  the  choir  had  been  opened,  after  hav- 
ing been  walled  up  for  perhaps  a  century,  to  adapt  the 
ancient  building  to  the  purposes  of  a  raquet-court.  No- 
thing could  possibly  be  better  than  the  effect  thus  produced. 
There  was  room  for  some  further  improvement,  if  means 
would  permit,  but  of  course  the  great  point  was  to  save  the 
tower  from  the  destruction  which  hitherto  seemed  closely 
impending,  and  he  hoped  that  had  been  accomplished. 
The  expenditure  was  £40  2s.  2d.,  leaving  a  sum  still  to 
be  met  of  £3  13s.  7<i.,  and  which  he  hoped  some  liberal 
and  enlightened  members  of  the  Association  would  con- 
tribute. As  Treasurer  of  the  fund,  he  was  ready  to  receive 
any  subscriptions  which  might  be  offered. 

Mr.  Graves  said  Mr.  Smithwick  had  kindly  promised  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  coopers'  shed,  in  his  brewery  pre- 
mises, which  had  been  erected  against  the  centre  mullions 
of  the  great  east  window,  while  it  was  built  up.  This 
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would  be  a  great  improvement  indeed,  as  it  would  leave 
the  fine  window  quite  open.  They  were  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  Middleton,  but  for  whom  they  could  have  done 
little  indeed  towards  securing  the  object  which  they  had 
in  view  when  they  entered  on  the  undertaking  of  making 
necessary  repairs  at  the  Abbey.  Mr.  Middleton  had  acted 
as  engineer  and  overseer  of  the  work,  and,  in  fact,  had 
carried  out  everything  in  the  most  creditable  manner.  It 
was  much  to  be  desired  that  not  only  the  small  balance 
deficient  might  yet  be  subscribed,  but  a  few  pounds  in  ad- 
dition, which  would  enable  them  to  make  the  state  of  the 
Abbey  still  more  satisfactory. 

The  following  election  to  Fellowship  took  place  : — 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Prichard,  Dinam  Gaerwen,  Anglesea  : 
proposed  by  R.  R.  Brash,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected  : — 

The  Rev.  Richard  M.  Baillie,  A.  M.,  Culmore  Par- 
sonage,  Londonderry  ;  and  the  Kildare-street  Club  :  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  James  Graves. 

William  James  Knowles,  Cully backey,  Co.  Antrim  : 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Grainger,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Heany,  A.  B.,  Francis-street,  Dun- 
dalk  :  proposed  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Reade. 

Francis  Shine,  Seville  Lodge,  Kilkenny  :  proposed  by 
Barry  Delany,  M.  D. 

The  following  presentations  were  received,  and  thanks 
voted  to  the  donors  : — 

4'  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,"  first  series,  Nos.  10  and  11: 
presented  by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 

"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,"  No. 
XIIL,  April,  1872  :  presented  by  the  Institution. 

u  The  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  Yol.  I.,  No.  3  :  presented  by  the  In- 
stitute. 

"  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  and  Bulletin  of 
American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Societies,"  Vol. 
VII. j  No.  1 :  presented  by  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society. 
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"  Address  of  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President 
of  the  New  England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  January  4,  1871:"  presented  by  the 
Society. 

"  Papers  read  before  the  Down  and  Connor  and  Dro- 
more  Church  Architecture  Society,  during  the  year  1844 
presented  by  W.  H.  Patterson. 

"Consumption  and  the  Breath  rebreathed:  being  a 
Sequel  to  the  Author's  Treatise  on  Consumption,"  by  Henry 
MacCormac,  M.  D.  :  presented  by  the  Author. 

Copies  of  the  "  Dublin  Gazette,"  the  "Dublin  Sentinel," 
the  "Hibernian  Journal  or  Daily  Chronicle  of  Liberty" 
(published  in  Dublin),  and  the  "  Clonmel  Herald,"  all  dat- 
ing in  the  month  of  December,  1809,  and  each  containing 
an  advertisement  of  a  movement  then  on  foot,  attempting 
to  revive  the  project  of  the  old  Kilkenny  Canal  :  presented 
by  J.  G.  Robertson,  Architect. 

A  copy  of  the  "  Times,"  of  Wednesday,  October  3rd, 
1798,  giving  the  first  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile : 
presented  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves. 

Paper  Moulds  of  six  Ogham  Inscriptions  existing  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  and  the  Museum  of  the  Society:  pre- 
sented by  Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

A  plaster  cast  of  a  portion  of  the  sculptures  on  the  cross 
of  Durrow,  King's  County,  representing  in  very  bold  re- 
lief,  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  ;  also  a  considerable 
number  of  copper  tokens,  of  various  kinds,  of  the  last 
century  ;  and  some  silver  coins,  British  and  foreign  :  pre- 
sented by  Thomas  Stanley,  Tullamore. 

A  specimen  of  the  Kilkenny  Token  struck  by  Lucas 
Wale  :  presented  by  T.  Talbot,  Grennan  House,  Durrow. 

A  full-size  drawing  of  a  bronze  pin,  with  enamelled 
ring  :  presented  by  W.  Gray,  Architect,  accompanied  by 
the  following  notice  : — 

"The  accompanying  drawing  represents,  full-size,  one  of  the  bronze 
ring  brooches,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Knowles,  of  Cullybackey,  county 
Antrim.  It  was  found  in  the  same  place  as  Mr.  Patterson's,  viz.,  in  the 
Crannoge  of  Loughravel,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Loughdireare,  town- 
land  of  Dcrryhollagh,  Co.  Antrim. 

"The  pin — a  drawing  of  which  I  send — is  2-£  inches  long,  and  the 
flat  ring,  or  coin  head,  is  about  £  inch  in  diameter.  The  face  is  orna- 
mented by  four  raised  semi-crescent-shaped  spaces,  each  being  bounded 
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by  a  raised  band,  and  filled  in  with  enamel ;  the  upper  two  being  yellow, 
and  the  two  lower  chiefly  red. 

"  The  design  of  the  brooch — if  it  is  one — described  by  Mr.  Patterson 
in  the  '  Journal'  for  April  last,  is  interesting,  as  found  at  the  '  Fort  of  the 
two  Birds.'  See  Wilde  and  Beeves'  description  of  the  crannoge  and 
neighbourhood,  in  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,'  vol.  vii., 
p.  147." 

A  rubbing  from  a  standing  stone  in  the  parish  of  Muff, 
county  Londonderry,  exhibiting  concentric  circles,  with 
the  central  cup  and  channel  :  presented  by  Rev.  James 
Graves. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman  on  the  part  of  Mr.  E.  Atthill,  of 
Lack,  near  Kesh,  county  Fermanagh,  exhibited  a  small 
copper  gilt  cruet,  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  holding 
holy  oil,  closed  by  a  screw  stopper,  and  having  the 
bottom  also  screwed  in.  The  ornaments  were  formed  by 
dotted  lines  presenting  a  fleur-de-lis  pattern.  The  cruet 
was  about  three  inches  high,  and  seemed  to  be  15th  cen- 
tury work.  It  was  dug  out  of  the  soil  of  a  field  near 
Newtownbutler. 

Mr.  Wakeman  also  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, of  Trillick,  county  Fermanagh,  the  original  handle 
of  a  fine  bronze  rapier,  apparently  of  whalebone  ;  also  a 
bronze  dagger,  with  its  haft  of  the  same  metal,  still  attached, 
the  latter  to  be  deposited  in  the  Museum  by  the  kindness 
of  its  owner,  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Belleek.  The  following 
Paper  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Wakeman  relative  to  these 
rare  examples  of  the  hafting  of  our  bronze  weapons  : —  * 

"  In  the  '  Journal'  of  this  Association  for  January,  1868,  the  Eev.  James 
Graves  has  presented  to  the  antiquarian  world  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  few  hilted  weapons  composed  of  bronze,  which  are  recorded  to  have 
been  found  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Graves  in  the  same  address  also  refers  to 
bronze  swords  found  in  Britain  or  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  re- 
tain their  hafts  or  handles,  more  or  less  preserved. 

"It  would  appear  that  up  to  1868  there  have  been  discovered  and  noticed 
in  Ireland  but  three  well-conditioned  weapons  of  this  interesting  class, 
and  a  portion  of  the  hilt  of  a  fourth.  The  following  is  a  brief  description 
of  their  character  : — 

"  1.  A  fine  rapier,  measuring  21 J  inches  in  length.  The  handle,  which 
is  hollow,  and  formed  of  bronze,  is  fastened  to  a  double-edged  blade  by 
four  rivets  of  the  same  metal.  This  specimen  is  from  the  county  Tip- 
perary,  and  was  long  preserved  in  the  Petrie  collection,  with  which  it  still 
remains,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy. 

"  2.  A  magnificent  bronze  dagger,  or  short  sword — (it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  daggers  and  swords  of  the  bronze 
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period) — exhibiting  many  characteristics  of  marked  Eastern  design.  The 
handle,  which  is  of  bronze,  is  attached  to  an  exquisitely-moulded  and 
decorated  double-edged  blade  by  three  massive  rivets.  This  weapon  is 
also  to  be  seen  in  the  Academy. 

"  3.  A  highly  interesting  bronze  hilt  of  a  small  sword  or  dagger,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  our  Association.  This  relic  is  ornamented  in  the 
style  of  the  golden  lunettes  and  torques  so  frequently  found  in  Ireland. 

"  4.  A  beautiful  leaf-shaped  sword,  retaining  a  portion  of  its  bone 
handle.1 

"  The  above  list,  I  believe,  comprises  all  the  examples  of  hafted  bronze 
weapons,  which,  at  the  time  Mr.  Graves  made  the  remarks  already  alluded 
to,  were  known  to  have  been  found  in  this  country.  I  speak,  of  course, 
only  of  examples  in  which  the  handles  and  blades  of  swords  or  daggers 
were  formed  of  separate  pieces,  and  were  attached  by  rivets.  In  not  a 
few  instances  the  blades  and  handles  of  small  bronze  knives,  or  skeans,  are 
to  be  seen  in  one  piece,  and  sometimes  these  smaller  cutting  implements 
are  socketed  for  the  reception  of  a  wooden  handle.  Occasional^,  indeed, 
the  socketed  end  extends  so  far  that  the  handle  may  be  described  as  being 
composed  partly  of  bronze  and  partly  of  wood. 

"As  the  discovery  of  a  hafted  bronze  weapon,  properly  speaking,  is  so 
extremely  rare,  it  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  describe  a  fifth 
example,  which  has  recently  come  under  my  notice,  and  which,  through 
the  kindness  of  E.  W.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  of  Eelleek,  I  was  enabled  to  lay 
before  the  last  meeting  of  our  Association.  Of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  hilt  of  this  curious  relic,  the  accompanying  engraving,  by 
Oldham,  will  afford  a  perfectly  accurate  idea.  It  is  given  the  full  size. 
The  handle,  which  was  originally  fastened  to  the  blade  by  four  rivets,  is 
composed  of  bronze  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  metal  of  the  blade.  Two 
of  the  rivets  only  remain,  and  these  appear  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
pure  copper.  The  handle  is  hollow,  and  not,  like  the  example  from  the 
Petrie  collection,  described  by  Sir  "William  "Wilde,  open  at  the  pommel. 
The  'tang'  is,  as  usual,  'lunated,'  and  the  hilt  was  so  designed  as  to 
suit  its  contour.  The  blade  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  graceful  taper- 
ing form,  and  to  have  been  strengthened  by  a  somewhat  broad  and  flat 
central  rib.  Its  original  length  cannot  be  known,  a  portion  of  its  extre- 
mity having  been  broken  off.  As  in  all  weapons  of  the  same  family, 
whether  leaf-shaped  sword  or  rapier,  the  handle  is  strangely  small.  There 
is  a  wonderful  similarity  in  the  design  of  the  four  Irish  bronze  hilts  which 
have  come  down  to  our  time. 

"  Surely,  in  elegance  of  form  and  perfection  of  workmanship,  these 
mysterious  relics  of  an  unknown  age  evince  that  their  fabricators  had  made 
no  mean  advance  in  several  of  the  arts  which  accompany  civilization. 

"  While,  as  we  have  seen,  hafts  of  bronze  were  extremely  rare,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  Europe  generally,  it  was  not  yet  decided  amongst 
antiquaries  in  what  manner  the  generality  of  bronze  swords  and  daggers  were 
anciently  mounted.    At  length  came  the  discovery,  in  the  county  Mona- 


1  An  example  of  a  bronze  dagger  hafted  It  was  found  in  a  bog  near  Magherafelt ; 

with  oak  was  engraved  in  this  "Journal,"  and  the  notice  of  it  was  contributed  by  Mr. 

Vol.  I.,  2nd  Series,  p.  28G.    This  dagger  Thomas  O'Gorman.    The  engraving  will 

was  of  small  size  (only  4£  inches  in  the  he  found  reproduced  in  the  plate  which 

blade),  and  the  handle  measured  Z\  inches.     faces  this  page  Ed. 


No.  1.  No.  2, 


No.  1— Hafted  with  bronze ;  full  size.  No.  2  -Ilafted  with  oak. 


HAF TED  BRONZE  DAGGERS. 


[Hafted,  apparently,  with  whalebone;  full  size.] 
HAFTED  BRONZE  RAPIER,  SHOWING  BOTH  SIDES  OF  HAFT. 
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han,  of  a  fine  leaf-shaped  sword  which  retained  the  greater  portion  of 
its  original  handle  of  bone.  This,  I  need  not  inform  the  members  of  our 
Association,  is  Mr.  Day's  sword,  so  admirably  illustrated  in  our  'Journal' 
for  January,  1868.  'A  portion  of  the  bone  handle,'  wrote  Mr.  Day, 
'  which  was  submitted  to  Professor  Owen,  of  the  British  Museum,  was 
pronounced  by  him  to  be  "  mammalian,  and,  probably,  cetacean."  '  Here, 
then,  is  what  appears  to  be  the  first  recorded  discovery  of  a  bone-hafted 
bronze  sword.  'Sir  William  Wilde,'  remarks  the  Rev.  James  Graves, 
'  in  his  "  Catalogue,"  was  not  able  to  adduce  a  single  Irish  example  of  a 
bone  or  ivory  haft,  and  stated,  in  a  note  to  p.  453,  that  amongst  the  vast 
number  of  Scandinavian  swords  which  had  been  preserved,  in  only  one 
instance  could  any  trace  of  the  bone  handle  be  detected  ;  and  as  the  editors 
of  "  Horse  Ferales,"  the  posthumous  work  of  the  ever-to-be-lamented 
J.  M.  Kemble,  had  not  been  able  to  cite  a  solitary  instance,  it  might,  there- 
fore, fairly  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Day's  specimen  was,  at  present,  unique.' 
I  have  been  induced  to  give  the  above  extract  in  order  to  show,  upon 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  very  highest  authorities,  how  extremely  valuable 
and  interesting  was  the  first  recorded  discovery  of  a  bronze  bone-hafted 
sword.  I  say  the  first  recorded  discovery.  Mr.  Day's  sword  was  found  in 
the  summer  of  1865.  In  April,  1864,  had  been  dug  out  of  a  bog  in  the 
county  Tyrone  the  beautiful  weapon,  of  the  hilt  of  which  I  have  given 
faithful,  full-sized  representations.  This  handle  (both  sides  of  which 
are  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate)  is  also  of  bone  ;  and, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Day's  specimen,  is,  probably,  cetacean.  Under  the 
microscope  it  presents  all  the  appearance  of  the  substance  called  '  whale- 
bone.' During  a  sketching  tour,  made  last  spring,  I  happened  to  see  this 
most  valuable  relic  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Trillick,  and  I 
at  once  took  steps  to  bring  it  before  the  notice  of  our  Association.  Mr. 
Crawford  very  kindly  deposited  it  in  the  care  of  one  of  our  Fellows,  Mr. 
George  Stewart,  Manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank,  Enniskillen  Branch. 
Through  the  kind  offices  of  Miss  Porter,  then  of  Kilskeery,  now  of  Bellisle, 
and  of  Mr.  Stewart,  I  received  permission  from  Mr.  Crawford  to  have  his 
treasure  forwarded  for  exhibition  before  one  of  our  meetings.  The  Post 
Office  authorities,  however,  declined  to  take  charge  of  the  parcel,  as  it 
measured  seven  inches  too  much  for  the  requirements  of  their  carrying 
regulations  ;  and  as  Mr.  Crawford  objected  to  its  being  forwarded  by  rail, 
I  was  only  able  to  send  the  handle  for  exhibition. 

"  The  following  particulars  refer  to  the  dimensions,  &c,  of  this  unique 
weapon,  which  is  of  the  rapier  class : — Extreme  length,  25  inches;  breadth 
of  blade  at  tang  If  inch;  weight  of  blade,  13f  ounces;  length  of 
handle,  3^  inches ;  weight  of  handle,  1  ounce  ;  thickness  of  handle,  -f  of 
an  inch. 

"  There  is  provision  for  four  rivets  in  the  tang,  and  corresponding 
holes  in  the  bone.  A  thick  central  rib  extends  down  the  blade,  the 
material  of  which  is  fine  lustrous  bronze.  I  append  a  note  from  Mr. 
Crawford  to  Mr.  Stewart,  relating  the  facts  of  its  first  discovery. 

"  '  Trillick  June  29  h,  1872. 

"  1  Sir, — I  now  send  you  the  fullest  particulars  I  can  give  respecting 
the  locality  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  finding  of  the  sword- 
blade  and  handle,  as  follows  :  — 

"  '  They  were  found  in  April,  1864,  in  the  townland  of  Galbally,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  adjoining  a  small  lake  containing  a  little  is- 
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land  where  many  objects  of  ancient  art  have  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
last  forty  years,  been  discovered.  These,  however,  from  want  of  care  and 
attention,  have  been  nearly  all  lost  to  society.  There  were  two  forts  or 
raths  close  to  the  lake,  one  of  these  remarkable  for  its  great  height  and 
symmetry.  The  bog  in  which  the  sword  was  fonnd  was  situated  between 
the  two  forts.  It  was  found  at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  in  the  second 
cutting  of  the  turf  bank,  lying  longitudinally  on  its  flat,  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  till  or  clay  bottom.  When  found,  the  handle  was  attached  to 
the  blade,  but  was  separated  from  it  by  the  turf-spade  unintentionally.  The 
finder  removed  the  blade,  and  left  the  handle  behind  him,  thinking  it  was  of 
no  value.  I  requested  him  to  go  and  look  for  the  handle,  and  examine  the 
place  more  carefully  where  he  found  it.  He  picked  up  the  handle.  He 
described  the  place  where  the  sword  lay  to  be  like  the  scales  of  a  fish; 
but  whether  it  was  the  remains  of  leather  or  a  metallic  substance,  he  could 
not  tell  me,  as  he  said  it  crumbled  away  when  touched.  In  all  probability 
it  has  been  the  remains  of  what  once  formed  the  scabbard.  The  handle 
was  a  little  larger  when  first  found,  and  came  down  further  on  the  blade, 
and  fitted  neatly  on  it,  the  rivet  holes  in  the  handle  and  blade  both  cor- 
responding. "What  I  always  thought  remarkable  was  the  smallness  of  the 
handle,  when  compared  with  our  modern  ideas  of  ancient  strength  and 
gigantic  stature.  Please  be  kind  enough  to  send  the  foregoing  sketch,  or 
a  copy  of  it,  to  the  Rev.  James  Graves,  and  you  will  oblige 

"  *  Yours  respectfully, 

"  '  G.  Crawford.' 

"  In  drawing  up  this  brief  report  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  all 
attempts  at  theorising.  Though  several  hundreds  of  bronze  swords  have 
been  found  in  Ireland,  very  few  facts  in  connexion  with  their  discovery 
have  been  recorded.  It  seems,  however,  certain  that  in  Ireland  they 
occur  extremely  seldom,  if  ever,  in  connexion  with  sepulchral  deposits. 
Most  of  the  swords  which  figure  in  our  public  and  private  collections  have 
been  dug  out  of  turf  bogs,  or  were  dredged  from  the  beds  of  rivers,  usually 
at  points  where  there  had  been  anciently  fords,  and,  consequently,  battles. 
We  have  as  yet,  I  believe,  little  data  whereon  to  found  a  theory  as  to  their 
origin,  or  as  to  the  particular  race  or  races — possibly,  several — by  whom 
they  were  used.  Moulds  of  stone,  capable  of  casting  rapier  blades  almost 
precisely  similar  to  the  Galbally  and  Belleek  examples  are  not  very  un- 
commonly found  in  Ireland,  as  also  are  the  moulds  of  spear-heads  and  celts, 
which  are  certainly  of  the  same  period  as  the  swords.  This  fact  would 
argue  in  favour  of  an  Irish  and  local  manufacture  of  bronze,  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  our  early  bronze  objects,  though  bearing  a  general 
family  likeness  to  similar  articles  found  in  England  and  elsewhere,  have 
usually  certain  peculiarities  which  may  be  described  as  national.  Let 
us  wait  for  facts.  Within  a  few  years  two  bone-hafted  swords* — a  class 
hitherto  unknown — have  been  brought  to  light ;  and  it  is  only  the  other 
day  that  a  magnificent  bronze  shield,  the  second  ever  known  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Ireland,  was  rescued  from  its  bed  of  untold  ages.  It  would 
seem  that  as  yet  we  know  little  of  the  richness  of  the  archaeological  mine 
which  lies  covered  by  the  soil  of  this  '  Island  of  Destiny.' " 


1  A  third  fine  example,  preserved  in  tho  will  be  brought  before  the  January  Meet- 
'•ollection  of  Mr.  Young,  of  Monaghan,     ingbythe  Rev.  J.  Graves.— Ed. 
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Mr.  Graves  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  J.  Hewson,  Holly- 
wood, Adare,  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  remains 
of  the  beautiful  old  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  NewEoss; 
observing  that  he,  with  the  writer,  sincerely  hoped  it  might 
lead  to  some  steps  being  immediately  taken  for  its  preser- 
vation from  further  decay  and  danger  of  destruction  : — 

"  My  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Associa- 
tion— and  particularly  of  the  local  and  Co.  Wexford  members — to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  Early  English  ecclesiastical 
architecture  still  existing  in  the  ancient  Church  at  New  Ross.  Most  of 
this  beautiful  building  (as  you  must  well  know)  had  been  taken  down  to 
make  way  for  the  present  parish  Church,  but  much  still  remains  which 
requires  some  care  for  its  preservation.  The  part  which  most  urgently 
requires  attention  is  the  north  transept.  The  east  angle  of  this  transept  is 
in  a  dangerous  state,  and  if  not  at  once  secured  the  beautiful  three-light 
window  will  soon  be  lost.  A  buttress  was  formerly  placed  against  this 
corner,  but  it  was  not  continued  high  enough,  and  about  eight  feet  of  the 
top  of  the  angle  is  now  in  immediate  danger  of  being  thrown  over  the  top 
of  the  buttress  by  the  thrust  of  the  window  arches.  It  can  still  be  secured 
by  extending  the  buttress  on  a  longer  base,  and  carrying  it  up  to  the  top 
of  the  wall;  but  if  not  done  at  once  it  will  be  too  late.  The  next  thing 
requiring  attention  is  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  On  this  side  there 
are  next  the  east  end  two  windows  close  together,  and  near  the  south  tran- 
sept, three  others  also  close  together.  There  is  a  long  space  between,  which 
at  the  outside  shows  a  closed  up  doorway,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and, 
I  believe,  the  earliest  feature  now  existing  in  the  building.  The  door  is 
semi-circular  headed,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  at  each  side  are,  as  usual 
in  such  doors,  different,  and  both  in  a  very  early  style ;  the  one  to  the  right 
side  showing  unmistakable  traces  of  the  involved  ornament.  Some  of  the 
stones  used  in  stopping  the  doorway  have  lately  been  taken  out,  near  this 
capital,  and  in  doing  so  a  large  piece  has  been  freshly  broken  off  the  side 
of  the  capital.  There  is  the  mark  on  the  wall  of  a  porch  having  enclosed 
this  door,  and  the  wall  over  it  is  considerably  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
leaning  out  very  much  at  the  top.  This  requires  a  high  buttress  at  the 
west  side  of  the  door  to  secure  it.  It  is  dangerous  to  leave  it  much  longer 
without  it.  The  casing  of  this  door,  as  well  as  most  of  the  ornamental 
stone  work  of  the  Church,  is  formed  of  the  soft  oolitic  stone,  so  often  seen 
in  our  early  churches.  .  .  .  The  interior  of  the  chancel  contains  per- 
fect sedilia  and  piscina  at  the  south  side,  and  a  beautiful  recessed  tomb  at 
the  north  side.  This  latter  is  now  nearly  smothered  with  ivy,  the  drop 
from  which  in  particular  spots  is  wearing  away  the  beautiful  ornamenta- 
tion from  the  soft  stone  of  which  it  is  composed.  This  ought  certainly 
to  be  cleared  from  ivy,  for  no  matter  how  picturesque  ivy  may  look  on 
ancient  buildings,  it  should  be  confined  to  plain  walls,  and  not  be  allowed 
to  entirely  conceal  beautiful  and  delicate  ornament,  especially  where  of  a 
most  interesting  and  characteristic  kind.  I  now  will  proceed  to  the  south 
transept.  This  is  a  real  gem,  and  is  fortunately  quite  secure,  but  still  its 
present  state  is  capable  of  more  improvement  than  any  other  part  of  the 
building.  It  contains  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  Early  English  three- 
4th  ser.,  vol.  ii.  2  C 
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light  window,  and  it  had  an  aisle  at  the  west  side,  the  south  window  of 
which  still  exists,  but  the  outside  wall  is  entirely  obliterated.  Three  arches 
carry  the  west  wall  of  the  transept,  but  are  now  built  up  with  brick  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  window  of  the  aisle  from  the  south  window  of  the  transept, 
with  which  it  corresponds  in  style  of  ornament.  One  of  these  arches  is 
partly  concealed  by  the  present  church,  which  is  built  against  it,  but  the 
other  two  should  be  opened.  A  wall  could  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  origi- 
nal outside  wall  of  the  aisle,  as  has  been  done  at  the  south  side  of  Jerpoint 
Abbey.  There  are  also  two  chapels  at  the  east  side  of  this  transept.  The 
arches  communicating  with  them  are  now  built  up,  except  a  small  door- 
way with  a  timber  lintel  in  one  of  them ;  these  should  also  be  opened ; 
and  there  are  two  large  common  willow  trees  growing  in  the  centre  of  the 
transept,  which  should  be  carefully  taken  down  as  they  greatly  spoil  and 
obstruct  the  view  of  the  interior,  and  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the  building 
in  stormy  weather,  and  will  yearly  become  more  dangerous.  I  hope  very 
much  that  this  letter  may  cause  some  steps  to  be  taken  in  time  to  preserve 
this  most  beautiful  and  interesting  church,  which,  should  be  much  prized 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  county  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
works  which  I  have  recommended  would  be  a  vast  improvement.  Some 
of  them  are  absolutely  necessary  for  its  preservation,  and  all  could  not 
cost  very  much." 

Mr.  Watters,  Town  Clerk,  said  he  had  a  document  to 
produce  in  connexion  with  the  navigation  of  the  Nore7 
which  must  be  of  local  interest.  He  had  already  shown  in 
a  paper  read  this  year  before  this  Association,  that  more 
than  a  century  ago  Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  that  river  navigable  to  Inis- 
tiogue,  which  was,  as  he  had  then  pointed  out,  the  origin 
of  our  Canal  Walk.  But  it  might  surprise  many  to  find 
that  nearly  300  years  ago,  namely,  in  1581,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Kilkenny  of  that  period  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment not  only  to  make  the  Nore  navigable  to  Inistiogue  but 
also  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  Durrow.  So  much 
appeared  from  the  Corporation's  Book  of  Ancient  Leases: — 

"  The  Souvrigne  Burgesses  and  Comons  of  the  Towne  of  Kilkeiiy,  by 
theire  Deed  Indented  dated  the  sext  of  Maye  An0.  1581,  have  cove- 
nanted bargained  and  graunted  for  them  and  theire  Successors  wth 
Thomas  Archer  fitz  Walter  of  Kilkeny  merct  his  executors  and  assignes; 
That  when  so  ever  the  said  Thomas  Archer,  his  Executors  or  Assignes, 
at  his  and  theire  owne  costs  and  chardges,  do  and  shall  make  or  cause 
and  procure  that  pte  of  the  ryver  of  the  Noyer  that  runneth  and 
extendeth  betweene  the  saide  towne  of  Kilkennye,  to  be  made  pas- 
sable fitt  and  servisable  for  boets  of  the  full  ladinge  of  one  toun  weight 
or  [  ]  to  rowe  swyme  pase  and  repasse  from  tyme  to  tyme  and  at 

all  tymes  in  sorner  and  in  wynter  to  and  fro  betweene  the  saide  townes  of 
Kilkenye  and  Dourrowe,  That  then,  after  the  saide  waye  fynysshed,  the 
said  SoQaigne  burgesses  and  Comons  and  theire  successors  in  recompence 
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of  the  saide  Thomas  his  Executors  and  Assignes  chardges  and  labor  to  be 
sustayned  in  that  behalfe,  And  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  greate  pfitte 
and  comditie  that  bye  the  saide  worke  beinge  p/fected  is  like  to  growe 
unto  the  comon  state  of  the  saidtowne  of  Kilkeriy,  shall  well  and  trewly 
content  and  paye,  or  cause  to  be  well  and  trewlye  contented  satisfied  and 
paied,  unto  the  saide  Thomas  Archer  his  executors  and  Assignes,  the  some 
of  one  hundered  and  eight  pounds  syxe  shillings  and  eighte  pence 
sterlinge  of  lawfull  currant  money  of  Englande,  to  be  payed  in  manner 
and  forme  followinge  : — That  is  to  saye  when  so  ever  the  psonage  of  S*. 
Johnes  and  the  tyethes  thereof  shall  be  next  owte  of  Lease,  That  then  the 
saide  souvaign  burgesses  and  Corhons  and  theire  successors  shall  give 
and  graunt  unto  the  saide  Thomas,  his  executors  and  Assignes  the  prefer- 
ment of  the  said  psonage  of  S*  Johnes  (^xceptinge  the  alteridge)  paying 
so  much  rent  as  anye  othere  p^son  or  p7sons  will  profer  to  yealde  for  the 
same.  And  the  said  corporacon  shall  graunt  and  allowe  the  rents  of  the 
said  psonage  to  the  said  Thomas  his  executors  and  Assignes  to  be  receeved 
and  had  by  the  saide  Thomas  his  executors  and  Assignes  yearly,  at  the 
hands  of  suche  as  shall  have  the  saide  psonage  and  tyethes,  until  such 
tyme  as  the  saide  Thomas  his  executors  and  Assignes  shall  be  fullye 
satysfied  and  paied  of  the  saide  some  of  one  hundered  viii1'  vis  viiid  sterl8, 
of  the  furste  yearlye  rents  yssues  andpfits  of  the  saide  psonage  and  tyethe 
so  to  be  receyved  Immediatelye  after  the  fynisshinge  of  the  said  waye  and 
passage  of  boetes,  Yf  in  case  the  saide  Thomas  his  executors  or  assignes 
will  not  receive  the  saide  psonage  for  so  muche  rent  as  any  othere  wyll 
offer  to  paye  for  the  same,  astheyemaye  be  theise  presents  chose  whether 
theye  will  or  not. 

'*  And  also  the  saide  Corporacion  do  graunt  covenant  bargaine  pro- 
mise condesende  and  agree,  for  them  and  theire  successors,  to  and  with 
the  saide  Thomas  Archer  his  executors  and  Assignes ;  That  when  so  ever 
the  saide  Thomas  Archer  his  executors  or  Assigns  at  his  or  theire  oun 
costs  and  chardges,  do  and  shall  make  or  cause  and  pcure  that  pte  of  the 
Byver  of  the  Noire  that  runnethe  and  extendeth  betweene  the  saide 
towne  of  Kilkeiiy  and  the  towne  of  Innestiogue  in  the  saide  Countie  of 
Kylkeiiy  to  be  made  passable  fitt  and  servisable  for  boetes  of  the  full 
ladinge  of  one  toun  weight  to  rowe  swyme  passe  and  repasse  from  tyme 
to  tyme  in  somer  and  in  wynter  to  and  froe  betweene  the  said  townes  of 
Kilkeriy  and  Inistiogue,  That  then  the  saide  Thomas  Archer  his  Execu- 
tors and  Assignes  shall  haue  and  enjoie  all  and  singular  the  pfitts  hires 
wadges  freights  and  Comodities  of  all  and  singuler  the  carriadge  and 
transportinge  of  all  and  singuler  suche  goodes  cattells  marchandisses 
wares  victuals  and  other  thinges  whate  so  ever  as  shalbe  carryed  or  trans- 
ported by  water  for  the  saide  SoQraigne  Burgeuses  and  Comons  or  their 
successors  or  for  anye  other  inhabitant  Dweller  or  resiant  within  the 
saide  towne  of  Kilkeriy  or  within  the  Suburbes  ffranchises  &  lioties  of 
the  same  to  and  fro  betweene  the  townes  of  Kilkeiiy  and  Innestyogue.'' 

Mr.  George  H.  Kin  ah  an,  M.R.I.  A.,  communicated  the  fol- 
lowingnotes  on  some  megalithic  structures  and  other  ancient 
remains  in  the  Manor  of  Loughrey,  county.  Tyrone: — 

u  In  the  Co.  Tyrone  and  neighbourhood  of  Tullahog  are  situated  the 
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manor  lands  of  Loughrey,  the  property  of  Major  F.  J.  S.  Lindesay,  who 
is  commonly  known  by  the  latter  territorial  title.' 

"On  this  manor  the  remains  of  some  megalithic  structures  exist,  while 
in  other  places  antiquities  have  been  discovered.  In  this  Paper  it  is 
proposed  to  give  a  short  description  of  those  examined. 

"  No.  I.  Giant's  Grave.  The  structure  so  called  on  the  Ordnance 
Map  is  situated  in  Loughrey  demesne,  a  little  northward  of  the  mansion 
house,  on  a  low  ridge  of  sand.  It  is  25  feet  long  by  about  7  feet  wide, 
and  consists  of  thirteen  stones,  eleven  placed  on  edge  and  standing 
upright,  while  two  lie  horizontally  as  cover  stones;  one  of  the  uprights 
is  placed  a  little  apart  from  the  rest. 


Giant's  Grave,  Loughrey  Demesne. 


"The  structure,  as  appears  by  the  accompanying  illustrations,  is  of 
a  rectangular  form  and  lies  nearly  east  and  west.    The  cover-stones 


1  Such  territorial  titles  as  "  Loughrey," 
&c,  seem  to  have  boon  adopted  after  the 
custom  in  Scotland  hy  the  settlors  in  the 
province  of  T'lslor.  At  one  time  they 
•were  very  general ;  now,  however,  on 


account  of  many  of  the  old  properties, 
especially  of  late  years,  having  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  families, 
or  having  become  divided,  many  of  these 
titles  are  obsolete. 
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are  at  the  west  end,  which  is  open.  The  largest  of  the  cover-stones 
seems  to  be  of  the  original  size,  while  the  smaller  or  eastern  stone  has 
evidently  been  broken.    The  four  upright  stones  in  the  west  part  of 


V 


Plan  of  Giant's  Grave,  Loughrey  Demesne. 


the  structure  are  of  large  dimensions  and  more  or  less  regular,  while 
those  to  the  east  are  irregular  and  much  smaller.  To  me  it  would  appear 
that  the  original  structure  consisted  of  the  four  western  uprights  and 
two  cover-stones,  and  that  the  eastern  part  has  been  added  on  at  a  much 
subsequent  period.    All  the  stones  used  are  the  limestone  of  the  neigh  - 


Urn  found  in  Giant's  Grave,  Loughrey  Demesne. 


bourhood.  For  the  sketches  from  which  the  engravings  have  been  made, 
I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  E.  T.  Hardman,  F.  R.  G.  S.  I. 
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"No.  II.  Sepulchral  Urns.  The  structure  just  described  would 
appear  to  have  been  connected  with  sepulchral  rites,  as  in  its  vicinity 
funeral  relics  have  from  time  to  time  been  found;  while  during  an  exca- 
vation made  inside  the  upright  stones  two  urns  were  exhumed.  The 
cut  at  p.  303  supra,  is  a  portrait  drawn  by  Mr.  Hardman  of  the  larger  of 
the  two  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  '  Loughrey.'  This  urn  is  4*75 
inches  high,  5*75  inches  in  its  widest  diameter,  narrowing  to  4*75  inches 
at  the  top,  and  2-50  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  second  urn  is  said  to 
have  been  about  half  this  size.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  country  that 
on  the  larger  horizontal  stone  of  the  '  Giant's  grave'  human  bodies  were 
burned  prior  to  the  ashes  being  placed  in  urns  to  be  buried,  and  in 
favour  of  such  a  supposition  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  its  upper  surface 
is  a  hollow,  like  what  would  be  due  to  the  calcination  of  the  limestone 
rock  from  successive  fires  lit  on  it.  Against  such  a  supposition  is  the 
fact,  that  all  structures  built  by  the  De  Dannans  and  other  burners  of  the 
dead  are  usually  composed  of  stones  selected  for  being  hard  and  fire- 
proof. 

"  No.  III.  Kistvean  and  Urn. — A  little  west  of  the  4  Giant's  Grave,' 
on  the  same  ridge,  Michael  M'Court,  of  Gallanagh,  while  raising  sand  in 
the  pits  at  the  margin  of  the  ancient  country  road,  in  a.d.  1853  or  '54, 
discovered  a  Kistvean,  and  thus  describes  it :  '  The  length  of  the  stone 
chamber  was  about  2.5  foot,  extending  nearly  east  and  west;  it  was  1.75 
foot  high,  and  about  1.75  foot  wide,  while  the  stones  at  the  bottom,  top, 
and  sides  were  about  five  inches  thick.  Inside,  at  the  bottom,  was  a 
layer  of  dust  and  fragments  of  bones  about  7  inches  thick,  the  latter 
being  about  the  size  of  fowl  bones,  none  being  larger  than  my  little 
finger ;  near  the  east  end  on  the  layer  was  standing  a  clay  vessel,  about 
6  inches  high,  4  inches  in  diameter  at  top  and  bottom,  with  a  rib  round 
the  belly  of  it,  while  below  and  above  the  rib  was  cross-work,  such  as 
might  be  made  with  the  top  of  one's  finger.  This  vessel  was  so  soft  that 
it  broke  in  pieces  on  being  handled.' 

"No.  IV.  Urn  and  Flints. — North-east  of  the  4  Giant's  Grave,'  and  a 
little  outside  of  the  mearing  of  Loughrey  demesne,  an  Urn  was  found 
some  years  ago  by  boys  playing  in  a  sand-pit  there  situated.  They  made 
a  4  cock-shot'  of  it  and  thereby  broke  it  in  fragments,  a  few  of  which  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Doctor  Porter,  Rector  of  Tullahog.  In  the 
sand-pit  from  which  this  Urn  was  disinterred  I  picked  up  a  few  worked 
flints,  two  being  arrow-heads.  They  were  given  to  '  Loughrey,'  and  are 
placed  by  him  with  the  Urn  first  described. 

"  V.  Querns. — In  the  Abbey  lands  that  lie  a  little  N.W.  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Tullahog,  a  pair  of  Quern-stones  were  dug  up  that  are  remarkable 
for  having  the  handle  in  the  side  and  not  in  the  top  of  the  upper  stone. 
The  handle  would  seem  to  have  been  of  iron,  or  some  other  metal.  This 
Quern  is  represented  in  the  wood-cut  on  the  opposite  page.  In  the  same 
place  was  also  found  part  of  the  upper  stone  of  a  Quern,  of  a  much  more 
ancient  type,  and  on  it  part  of  a  raised  cross. — See  cuts  on  opposite 
page. 

"  VI.  Giant's  Grave. — South-east  of  the  village  of  Tullyhog,  in  the 
townland  of  Gortagammon,  are  the  remains  of  a  structure  that  evidently 
was  very  similar  to  the  '  Giant's  Grave'  in  Loughrey  demesne.  It  has, 
however,  been  much  dilapidated,  the  cover-stone  having  been  tilted  off  the 
uprights,  and  it  now  stands  perched  on  one  of  its  ends,  while  the  uprights 
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are  knocked  down  and  displaced.  If  we  might  judge  from  present  ap- 
pearances, it  may  be  suggested  that  the  original  structure  extended  nearly 


Querns  found  on  the  Abbeylands,  Tullahog. 

east  and  west,  while  at  the  east  end  there  was  one  large  massive  cover, 
or  altar-stone.  This  structure  differed  from  that  in  Loughrey  demesne, 
in  that  while  there  the  stones  are  limestone,  here  they  are  of  schist  and 
whinstone,  apparently  erratics  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  of 
Slievegallion." 

The  following  papers  were  contributed  :  — 


AN"  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FORTIFICATIONS  AND  DEFENCES  OF 
KILKENNY  FROM  1527  TO  1691; 

WITH  SOME  PARTICULARS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  BLACK  ABBEY  AND  THE  EN- 
CAMPMENT OF  WILLIAM  III.  WITH  HIS  ARMY  AT  BENNETT'S  BRIDGE,  FROM 
ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS  AND  OTHER  AUTHENTIC  MANUSCRIPTS. 

BY  P.  WAITERS,  A.  M.,  TOWN  CLERK. 

Having  on  a  recent  occasion  given  some  description  of  the 
state  of  the  approaches  to  Kilkenny,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  18th  century,  when  the  world  was  becoming  more  civi- 
lized, and  the  growing  tendency  of  the  age  was  to  open  com- 
munication with  the  neighbouring  towns,  I  will  now  give  a 
description  of  the  state  of  Kilkenny  two  or  three  centuries 
previous,  when  intrenchments  and  fortifications  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  gates,  walls,  and  battlements  were 
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thought  of  more  importance  for  the  welfare  of  towns  than 
roads  or  entrances  thereto;  when  the  prevailing  maxim 
was  that  "  they  should  take  who  have  the  power,  and  thev 
should  keep  who  can,"  and  when  our  town,  like  every 
other  of  importance,  was  in  constant  apprehension  of 
invasion,  and  was  therefore  continually  on  the  watch  to 
prevent  surprise. 

The  Intrenchments  of  John  street. — As  on  the  former 
occasion  I  illustrated  what  I  stated  as  to  the  Roads,  by 
quotations  from  Grand  Jury  Presentments,  so  now  I  will 
rely  for  authenticity  on  ancientleases  andothermanuscripts, 
and  will  commence  with  a  lease  made  the  14th  of  July,  A.  D. 
1527,  in  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  8th,  between 
the  Sovereign,  Burgesses  and  Commons  of  the  Town  of  Kil- 
kenny of  the  one  part,  and  Thomas  Breyn,  merchant,  of 
the  other  part.  We  are  told  that  in  the  year  1400,  Robert 
Talbot,  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  encompassed 
the  greater  portion  of  Kilkenny  with  walls,  and  that  during 
the  contest  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
the  town  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
who  was  an  adherent  of  the  latter,  and  that  in  1499  the 
Burgesses,  headed  by  their  sovereign  (which  was  the  title 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  at  that  time),  marched  out  in  aid 
of  the  Butlers  against  Tirlagh  O'Brien,  but  were  defeated. 
No  wonder  then  that  in  1527  (28  years  after)  we  find  a  fosse 
or  ditch  in  existence  crossing  John  street,  from  the  gate  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  John  on  the  West,  to  the  way  leading 
to  the  Magdalens  on  the  East.  I  shall  give  (as  best 
I  can)  a  translation  from  the  original  lease  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  is  in  contracted  Latin,  the  size  alone 
being  a  curiosity  (as  compared  with  our  modern  parch- 
ments) measuring  only  10^  inches  by  5;  it  is  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  has  the  seal  of  the  Lessee  attached.  The 
description  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Fosse  outside  the  Gate  of  St.  John  within  the  Burgagery 
of  said  Town,  which  Fosse,  with  the  appurtenances,  lies  in  length 
from  the  wall  near  the  way  which  leads  to  the  Green  Hays  on  the 
North,  to  the  Common  Fosse  or  Wall  on  the  South,  in  breadth  it 
lies  from  the  Gate  and  Convent  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  John's 
aforesaid  on  the  West,  to  the  Wall  near  the  way  leading  to  the 
Magdalens  of  said  Town  on  the  East,  To  Have  and  to  Hold  said  Fosse 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  the  said  Thomas  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
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rendering  yearly  to  the  said  Sovereign  &c.  and  his  successors  Unam 
Rubeam  Rosam  (one  red  rose)  on  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  moreover  the  said  Thomas,  his  heirs  &c.  shall  not  build  or 
sustain  any  '  JEdificia  straminata!  (thatched  houses)  in  the  said  Fosse  near 
the  Wall,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  and  destruction  of  the  buildings,  so 
often  as  they  shall  be  built,  for  ever,  and  shall  allow  free  ingress  and 
regress  to  the  said  Wall  in  time  of  War  or  danger  to  defend  the  Town  so 
often  as  need  shall  be  for  ever." 

How  long  this  fosse  may  have  existed  beforel  527  I 
cannot  now  say.  We  find  it  fully  established  at  that  day, 
and  may  reasonably  suppose  it  existed  in  1499,  when  the 
Burgesses,  headed  by  their  Sovereign,  marched  out  against 
the  enemy. 

From  the  Castle  Gate  to  St.  Patrick's  Church. — Altho' 
the  following  does  not  in  strictness  concern  the  defences 
of  the  Town,  and  only  incidentally  refers  to  the  Castle 
Gate,  and  to  a  u  ditche"  and  "fastnesse,"  I  introduce  it  in 
the  order  of  date,  as  showing  the  antiquity  of  the  narrow 
lane  leading  from  the  Upper  Parade  Walk  to  St.  Patrick's 
Church  Yard,  where  a  church  then  existed,  and  as  it  also 
speaks  of  another  of  the  great  orchards  with  which 
Kilkenny  then  abounded,  and  to  which  I  shall  again  refer 
in  the  course  of  my  Paper.  It  bears  date  in  March,  1565, 
and  has  affixed  to  it  the  signature  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Ormonde  and  Ossory  : — 

"Be  it  knowen  to  all  men  to  whome  these  Presents  shall  come,  That 
where  the  Suffraine  Burgesses  and  Commons  of  the  Towne  of  Kilkenny 
had  of  old  tyme  a  certayne  way  for  man  and  beste  to  passe  and  repasse 
in  and  through  the  little  Lane  and  comon  way  in  the  west  side  of  the 
Erie  of  Ormonde's  great  Orchard,  without  the  Castle  gate  of  the  said 
Towne,  leading  from  the  highe  way  that  goeth  from  the  said  Castlegate 
unto  Saint  Patrick's  Churche  of  the  saide  Towne,  unto  the  narrow  way 
called  the  blinde  lane  or  boher  leading  from  Archer's  Towne  unto  same 
Patrick's  Churche  in  the  South,  to  mende  and  occupy  their  gardines 
and  Closes  next  adjoining  to  the  said  litle  Lane  or  comon  way  and  other- 
wise, I  the  said  Erie  mynding  to  make  fastnesse,  and  to  enclose  the  said 
great  Orchard  with  strong  Ditches  and  quickset,  have  obtained  the  license 
and  good  will  of  the  said  Suffraine  burgesses  and  Comons  to  cast  and 
make  up  the  said  Ditche,  and  to  use  suche  parte  of  the  said  Lane  or 
comon  way  as  shall  be  needful  and  requisite  for  that  purpose,  and  when 
the  said  Fastnesse  and  Ditche  is  finished  to  effect,  by  this  present  I  the 
said  Erie  do  promise  and  undertake  forthwith  to  stope  the  Ditche  and 
trench  there,  making  the  same  plaine  ground,  that  every  man  and  beast 
may  passe  and  repasse  there  freely  at  all  tymes  convenient  and  requised 
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at  their  will  and  pleasure,  without  lett  or  impediment  of  me  the  said 
Erie  or  of  any  other  on  my  behalf.  In  Witness  whereof  I  the  said  Erie 
to  this  pre'te  writing  have  put  my  Seale  and  hand  the  last  of  Marche  in 
the  yeare  of  or  Lord  God  a  thousand  five  hundred  three  score  and  five." 

u  Thomas  Ormonde  &  Ossory." 

A  Tower,  or  Turret  in  John-street — In  tlie  year  1570, 
I  find  a  lease  made  by  Mr.  Richard  Sheeth,  "  Sufferayne, 
&c.  of  the  Towne  of  Kilkenny,"  to  Nicholas  Cantwell 
of  Kilkenny,  Merchant,  of  a  House  and  a  Turret  with 
a  Close  there  unto  adjoining  in  John  Street,  "  which  lieth 
from  John  Bryn  is  Garden  in  the  East,  to  St.  John's 
Church  Yard  in  the  West,  and  in  breadth  from  the  high- 
way  in  the  South,  to  the  Vicar's  Close  in  the  North — also  a 
Garden  which  lieth  in  length  from  the  way  leading  from 
Saint  John's  Gate  to  St.  John's  Green  in  the  South  unto 
the  Common  Land  called  the  Colver  House  Garden  in  the 
North."  To  Hold,  &c.  for  one  hundred  and  one  years  at  the 
yearly  Rent  of  135.  and  4<i.  It  was  covenanted  that  the  said 
Nicholas  &  his  Assigns  during  said  Term  should "  pergett, 
and  keep  the  Town  Wall  there  with  lyme  and  stone,  and 
also  build  the  little  Tower  there  for  the  de'fence  of  the 
Towne,  with  oken  Tymber,  Lyme  and  stone,  slate,  lath, 
and  pyn  at  his  own  Cost,  and  the  said  Nicholas  bindeth 
himself  &  his  assigns  yearly  at  Midsummer,  during  said 
Term  to  pay  unto  the  suffraiyne  for  the  tyme  being  a 
Disshe  of  N ewe  Beanes,'  which  shall  be  a  myll  Quarte,  and 
the  said  Turret  to  be  at  the  Towme's  will  at  tymes  requi- 
site for  the  defence  of  the  Towne,  also  to  maintayne  and 
repaire  the  said  House,  Turret  and  Wall  with  the  appur- 
tenances." The  "  Colver  House"  mentioned  in  the  above 
gave  its  name  to  the  land  on  which  Kilkenny  Cottage 
was  afterwards  built;  it  means  a  Pigeon  House. 

The  Defences  of  Joliris  Bridge. — I  find  that  in  those 
days  John's  Bridge  was  well  defended,  there  being  a 
"  Castell'7  or  Gate  House  over  it  at  the  west  side,  or  as  we 
would  now  describe  it,  the  Rose  Inn  Street  side.  On  the 
21st  of  October,  1580,  the  "  Sourraiyne  Burgesses  and 
Coihons  of  the  town  of  Kilkenny  granted  to  Edmunde 
Shortall  and  Anstace  Shee  his  wyfe,  the  gate  house  over 
the  Weste  ende  of  St.  John's  Bridge  of  Kilkenny,  and  the 
upp  roome  over  the  voide  grounde  on  the  Southe  syde 
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of  the  said  Bridge  Castell  of  St.  John's  which  voyde 
roorae  lieth  in  length  from  the  saide  Castell  in  the 
North,  to  Edmund  Shee  is  fearme  in  the  south,  and  in 
breadth  from  the  slipp  gate  in  the  Weste  as  farr  as 
the  saide  Castell  streateheth  in  buildinge  to  the  easte,  Re- 
serving alwaies  free  esressee  and  resresse  for  man  horse 
carriadge  carr  and  carte  waye  under  the  saide  gate  house 
and  upp  rorae  for  the  SoSraiyne  Burgesses  and  Comons 
and  their  successors  &  assigns  for  ever.  To  Hold  for  a 
hundred  and  one  years  payinge  yearly  viiis.  currant  money 
of  Ireland."  It  was  provided  also  that  the  said  "  Edmonde  & 
Anstace,  his  wyfe  should  builde  up  in  height  sufficientlye 
wth  Lyme  &  Stone  all  the  saide  castell  Walles  ppor- 
cionalJye  &  agreeing  wth  the  height  of  the  olde  worke  & 
battlements  of  the  saide  Castell  before  Michaelmas  daye 
then  next." 

The  Black  Abbey. — In  the  Progress  of  my  search,  I 
met  with  mention  of  that  interesting  locality,  the  Precinct 
of  the  Black  Friars,  and  cannot  pass  it  by  unnoticed.  It 
must  have  been  of  importance  in  the  times  of  which  I  am 
treating — 300  years  ago — nor  is  it  out  of  character  to  intro- 
duce it  here,  as  I  find  that  in  addition  to  its  Gate  being  a 
place  of  defence,  it  was  then  (if  required)  the  abode  of  the 
Lord  Deputy  when  he  visited  Kilkenny,  and  that  accommo- 
dation for  him,  and  other  Captains,  and  their  horses  w^as 
also  provided  there,  which  doubtless  was  often  the  case  in 
troublous  times.    It  appears  that  by  theire — 

"Deed  indented,  dated  the  14th  of  Apprill,  1581,  The  Soveraign  Burgens 
and  Comons  dimysed  to  Thomas  Archer  Fitz  Walter  The  Blackefreren 
hall,  the  Chapter  howse  and  kitchine  with  the  sellers  and  Chambers  under 
them,  which  lye  in  length  from  the  King's  Chamber  in  the  North,  to  the 
little  upper  rome  over  the  Vestrie  which  William  Jackman  holdeth  in 
the  Nor  the,  and  in  breadth  they  lye  from  the  Cloyster  rome  in  the  Weste, 
to  Thomas  Baghton's  gardine  and  the  waye  leading  to  the  freren  streate 
in  the  easte,  to  Hold  for  the  tearme  of  a  hundred  yeares  and  one,  paying 
vis.  per  ann.  excepting  and  reserving  for  the  Lorde  Deputie  or  Lorde 
Justice  for  the  tyme  beinge,  the  use  and  occupacion  of  the  saide  Bomes 
from  tyme  to  tyme  during  his  aboade  at  Kilkenny  if  his  Lordshipp  require 
the  same.  And  the  hole  seller  comonlye  called  the  Chapter  howse  rome 
shal  be  always  redye  provided  to  receive  the  Lord  Deputie's  and  other 
Captaines'  horses.'' 

This  reservation  in  the  Lease  was  made  in  consequence 
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of  Henry  VIII.  having  granted  to  the  Corporation  the  Site 
and  Precincts  of  the  Blackfriar's  Monastery,  on  condition 
of  their  furnishing  certain  accommodation  free  of  expense 
to  the  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  when  in  Kilkenny,  and  this 
place  is  stated  to  have  continued  to  be  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  Lords  Lieutenant  from  1536. 

Referring  to  the  reservation  in  the  foregoing  Lease 
of  apartments  for  the  Lord  Deputy,  I  may  mention  that 
there  are  various  interesting  particulars,  never  yet  pub- 
lished, of  Visits  to  Kilkenny  by  the  Lord  Deputy  of  the 
day — some  of  whom  were  men  celebrated  in  history — they 
appear  to  have  made  this  their  way  to  the  South  during 
warlike  and  troublous  times  ;  on  one  occasion,  in  1569, 
when  there  were  commotions  in  Ireland,  in  which  the 
King  of  Spain  was  concerned,  they  extended  to  Kilkenny. 
The  Town  was  then  besieged,  and  the  enemy  were  at  the 
gates.  On  another  occasion,  in  1600,  the  pursuit  of  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  Visit  of  a  Lord 
Deputy  ;  but  the  most  interesting  in  former  days  was  that 
in  1637,  by  Lord  Viscount  Wentworth  (afterwards  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafford),  the  details  of  whose  visit 
are  likely  before  long  to  form  a  page  in  local  history,  by 
an  able  and  well-known  pen.  Coming  down  to  a  later 
period,  I  find  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1704,  James,  2nd 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  was  entertained  at  the  Tholsel  as  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  in  1732  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  was  also  entertained  by  the  Corporation  at  a 
cost  of  £30  12s.  We  all  remember  the  peaceful  visit 
here  of  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  entertained  at  the  Tholsel 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  in  1862, 
and  it  was  not  from  want  of  hospitable  intentions  on 
the  part  of  the  late  Mayor  (Mr.  Hayden)  and  the  Corpo- 
ration, that  our  present  Viceroy  has  not  been  also  enter- 
tained. 

One  of  the  ceremonies  used  at  the  reception  of  great 
men  here  in  ancient  times  was  what  wras  then  called  u  dis- 
charging the  Chambers"  an  expression  which  requires  ex- 
planation, and  proves  that  what  a  few  years  ago  was 
thought  a  new  invention — that  is,  breech-loading  guns — 
was  known  to  our  ancestors  centuries  before;  indeed  a  spe- 
cimen of  them  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  our  Society, 
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one  which  before  now  may  have  welcomed  a  Lord  Deputy, 
or  helped  to  defend  the  City  from  the  enemy. 
I  find  that  on  the  14th  April,  1581— 

"The  Sovrraigne  Burgeiis  and  Comons  dymised  to  George  Savage 
Mer*  theire  Gate  howse  comonly  called  the  Blackfreryn  gate  next  Ni- 
cholas Leye  is  howse  withe  free  egresse  and  regresse  to  the  same  gate- 
house, reservinge  the  use  of  the  same  gate- howse  at  all  tymes  of  Dannger 
for  the  said  Corporation  theire  constables  and  watchmen,  and  the  gate 
under  the  same  gatehowse  always  excepted  and  reserved  to  the  saide 
SovYraigne   Burgefis   and   Comons  and    theire    successors    for  ever. 

 none  shall  have  the  use  of  the  saide  gate  howse  at  any 

tyme  or  tymes  herafter  but  one  of  the  free  men  of  the  saide  towne." 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Black  Abbey,  I  may  mention 
that  by  the  Charter  of  King  James  the  first,  in  the  7th  year 
of  his  Reign  (1608),  it  would  appear  that  previous  to  that 
day,  not  only  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace  but  also  the  Assizes 
and  Gaol  delivery,  were  held  at  the  "Black  Fryars,"  and 
the  premises  were  for  that  purpose  specially  excepted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny  and  made  part  of 
the  County  of  Kilkenny,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  continued  to  be  held 
there  down  to  the  year  1695,  at  which  period  an  attempt 
was  made  by  some  of  the  County  Magistrates  to  have  them 
held  at  Callan,  but  which  then  failed,  as  appears  by  a 
Petition  on  the  subject  to  His  Excellency  Henry  Lord 
Capell,  then  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  the  Rl  Honble 
Sir  Charles  Porter  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  with  their 
respective  answers  thereto,  in  July,  1695,  the  originals  of 
which  are  forthcoming  : — 

"  To  the        HoNble  Sr.  Charles  Porter  Kn*.  Lord  Chancellor  op 

Ireland. 

"  The  humble  Peticon  of  the  Mayor  and  Cittizens  of  the  Citty  of  Kilkenny 
"Sheweth  that  the  Black  Abbey  in  the  City  of  Kilkenny  is  appointed 
by  the  Letters  Pattents  of  King  James  the  first  for  the  Shire  house  of  the 
County  of  Kilkenny,  that  accordingly  ever  since  the  Generall  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  sayd  county  hath  been  held  att  the  sayd 
Black  Abbey  untill  about  the  yeare  1674  upon  some  peeke  taken  agst 
the  then  Mayor  some  of  the  Justices  signed  a  precept  to  remove  the 
Sessions  from  Kilkenny,  and  other  Justices  signed  a  precept  for  keepeing 
it  att  Kilkenny,  the  usuall  place,  that  thereupon  yor  petitioners  addressed 
themselves  to  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  who  thereupon  superseaded  the 
pecept  Issued  for  the  removeing  the  sayd  Sessions  from  the  sayd  Citty 
where  it  hath  been  ever  since  held,  untill  about  a  Month  past  that  severall 
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of  the  Justices  of  the  sayd  County  signed  a  precept  to  hold  this  July 
sessions  on  the  9th  day  of  July  instant  att  the  Towne  of  Callan  wch  lyes  on 
the  very  borders  of  the  County,  and  noe  way  fitt  for  Entertayning  the 
psons  who  are  oblidged  to  appeare  att  the  Sessions,  and  withallfthe  Goale 
of  the  sayd  County  is,  and  hath  been  alwayes  kept,  in  the  sayd  Citty  of 
Kilkenny,  wth  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ormond  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  said  County  to  resort  to  his  citty  of  Kilkenny  hath  lett  the  sayd 
County  have  att  a  Small  rent,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great  Inconveniency 
to  have  the  pisoners  carryed  from  Kilkenny  to  the  sayd  Towne  of 
Callan,  and  this  the  said  Justices  have  done  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause Yr  Petrs  would  not  suffer  the  High  Sherriffe  of  the  County  to 
Invade  theire  Franchises  and  Libertyes,  yet  severall  other  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  sayd  County  have  signed  a  pcept  for  holding  the  sayd 
Sessions  att  the  Black  Abby  in  Kilkenny  on  the  sayd  9th  day  of  July 
Instant  being  the  usuall  place,  the  center  of  the'  sayd  County,  and  wthall 
fitt  for  the  Entertaynment  and  reception  of  all  persons  that  are  to  appeare 
att  the  sayd  court, 

"  May  it  therefore  please  Yor  Lordshipp  to  be  graciously  pleased 
to  supersede  the  sayd  pecept  Issued  for  keeping  the  sayd  Generall 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  att  Callan,  that  soe  the  sayd  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  may  be  held  att  the  Citty  of  Kilkenny  as 
accustomed  and  Yr  petrs  shall  ever  pray  &c." 
"  Wee  the  undernamed  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  sayd  County  of 
Kilkenny  doe  certify  the  contents  of  the  above  Petition  to  be  true 

"Eben  Warren  "  John  Waring 

"  RicHd  Barnett  "  Chas  Gosling" 

"  Martin  Baxter 

[This  is  endorsed]  "  The  humble  peticon  of  the  Mayor  and  Cittizens  of  the 
Citty  of  Kilkenny,  abl  the  County  Justices  removeing 
their  Sessions  from  ye  black  abby,  1695." 

"  To  His  Excy  Henry  Lord  Capell  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland 

"  The  Humble  peticon  of  the  Mayor  and  Cittizens  of  the  Citty  of  Kilkenny 
"  Humbly  Sheweth  That  yo1'  petrs  peticoned  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  for  a  Supercedeas  to  a  precept  issued  by  some  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny  for  keeping  the  Generall  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace  at  Callan  the  Ninth  instant,  to  be  kept  at  the  Citty 
of  Kilkenny  as  hath  beene  allwayes  accustomed,  as  by  the  said  peticon 
&  certificate  hereunto  annexed  will  more  at  large  appeare,  but  his  Lodpp 
declared  that  he  could  not  rnedle  therein,  but  that  it  was  most  proper  for 
Yor  Excyes  determination. 

"  May  it  therefore  please  Yo1'  Excy  to  grant  an  Order  that  the 
said  Quarter  Sessions  may  be  kept  at  Kilkenny  the  Ninth  [ 
as  heretofore  used 

"  And  yor  pet"  shall  ever  pray  &c. 
"  Dublin  Castle  the  5th  of  July,  1G95. 
"  Wee  refer  this  Petition  to  our  very  good  Lord  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
this  Kingdom,  who  is  desired  to  consider  the  matter  above  mentioned, 
and  lteport  to  us  his  Lordships  opinion  what  is  fitt  to  be  done  therein. 

"  Capell.'' 
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"  May  it  please  Yor  Excellency 

"  I  was  acquainted  wth  the  substance  of  this  peticon  about  two  days 
since  and  I  did  thereupon  direct  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  to  search 
whether  any  supersedeas  had  formerly  issued  upon  the  like  occasion  in 
this  County  of  Kilkenny,  wch  he  accordingly  did  and  acquainted  me  that 
it  had  been  so  done.  But  he  being  now  out  of  Town  I  cannot  obteyn  a 
Certiff*  in  forme.  However  I  think  upon  the  nature  and  reason  of  the 
case  it  may  be  convenient  if  Yr  Excellency  please  to  signifie  Yr  pleasure 
that  since  the  constant  usage  has  been  to  hold  the  Generall  Quarter  Ses- 
sions at  Kilkenny  and  that  the  Justices  have  some  of  them  signed  the  pre- 
cept for  holding  the  said  Sessions  there,  and  others  appointed  it  at  Callan, 
that  Yr  Excellency  if  you  please  may  signifie  your  pleasure  to  the  Sheriff 
of  the  said  County  that  the  same  be  holden  as  usually  at  Kilkenny  at 
least  for  this  tyme,  till  further  consideration  be  had  of  the  matter,  the 
rather  because  the  Gaole  for  the  county  is  kept  in  Kilkenny  and  the  re- 
moveing  the  Prisoners  to  a  place  soe  distant  as  Callan  is  very  inconvenient, 
besides  what  is  pticularly  further  alledged  in  the  peticon,  which  never- 
theless is  most  humbly  submitted  to  Yr  Excellencye's  better  Judgment 

by 

"  Your  Excellencyes 

"  Most  obedient  Sert 
"  5  July  1695."  C.  Porteb  Cm. 

The  Magdalen  Castle. — While  our  ancestors  were  care- 
ful and  watchful  for  the  defence  of  the  City  from  foes 
outside,  they  had  an  enemy  within  the  gates  against  which 
they  were  also  obliged  to  provide.  I  allude  to  the  disease 
of  Leprosy,  which  is  supposed  then  to  have  frequently 
prevailed,  and  accordingly  we  find  a  portion  of  Magdalen 
Castle  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a  Leper  House,  as 
appears  from  a  Lease  made  the  20th  of  October,  1588,  by 
the  Souvraigne  Burgesses  and  Commons  of  Kilkenny  to 
Thomas  Kranisburge  of  the  same  Merchant,  of — 

"  The  Magdalen  Castle  with  the  appurtinances,  saving  excepting 
and  reserving  the  use  of  the  best  chamber  thereof  alwaies  for  such  as 
shall  be  infected  of  the  Dyseas  commonly  callyd  the  Leprosie,  of  the 
Burgesses  of  the  said  Towne  when  and  as  often  as  shall  please  God  to 
visitt  any  of  them  with  the  same  diseas,  with  free  egresse  and  regresse 
into  the  whole  Castell  for  suche  ward  and  watche  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  sayd  Souv'aigne  Burgesses  and  Comons  to  go  and  remayne  therein  in 
all  times  of  comocon, 

to  hold  said  Castell  with  the  appurtenances  (excepting 
the  before  excepted)  for  three  score  and  one  years  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  fourteen  shillings.    The  original  Bill  of 
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the  Carpenter  for  making  a  Gate1  here  in  1598  is  pinned 
to  the  Lease,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  A  Note  of  the  Chardges  bestowed  uppon  ye  Maudlin  Gate  as  hereafter 
followethe"  :— 

"It.  first  for  Plankes  and  Timber  for  the  Gate     .       iijs  vid 

"  More  for  Iron  making  and  all   iiij8 

"  More  to  the  Carpinder  ij  dayes         ......  ijs 

"  More  to  Gefferry  Roche  Oversier  for  ij  Dayes  .    .  xiid 

"  Summa   xs  vid  stg 

At  foot  there  is  an  Order  dated  the  20th  July,  1598,  for 
the  payment  of  the  above,  signed  by  Thomas  Archer, 
Soveraign  and  Arthur  Shee. 

Drakeland  Castle. — Although  not  one  of  the  Defences 
of  the  City,  I  may  here  mention  (as  it  occurs  in  order  of 
date)  that  I  find  by  an  entry  of  a  Lease  in  1581  that  in 
connexion  with  Drakeland  Castle  there  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  "  Town  or  Village"  there  at  that  time. 

The  Town  Ditch.— In  1594  I  find  a  New  Town  Ditch 
mentioned,  but  it  is  not  exactly  stated  in  what  part  of  the 
town.  I  extract  from  a  Lease  dated  the  20th  April,  1594, 
from — ■ 

"  The  sufFrain  Burgesses  &  Comons  to  Robert  Coursy  of  a  Parcell  of 
theire  common  Land,  lately  broken  and  made  playne  of  theire  Towne  Ditche, 
situated  betwixt  the  new  Towne  Ditche  and  the  saidEobert's  Landein  the 
backside  of  his  Dwelling  house,  containing  in  length  xii  and  in  breadth 
xxi  yardes,  for  the  Term  of  a  hundred  and  one  yeares  at  the  Rent  of 
two  shillings1  currant  money  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  covenanted  that  said 
Robert  should  keep  upp  and  mayntaine  the  Newe  Towne  Ditch  from  time 
to  tyme  so  far  as  the  said  parcell  of  Lande  doe  extende  in  breadth  during 
the  said  toime." 

Although  we  cannot  say  exactly  where  this  was,  it  gives 
an  idea  of  the  extent  and  measurement  of  the  town  ditche. 

The  Town  Wall  at  the  Black  Friars. — 1  found  a  lease 
made  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1597,  by — 


1  In  a  very  interesting  picture  at  Kil- 
kenny Castle,  showing  Kilkenny  as  it 
existed  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  this  gate 
is  represented  crossing  Maudlin  Street,  and 


connected  with  "  Magdalen  Castle."  See 
Plate  at  p.  229  of  our  "Journal"  for  1850. 

1  Two  shillings  at  that  time  was  equal 
to  £1  now. 
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"  The  Souvain  Burgesses  &  Coeiis  to  Adam  Seix  Marchant  of  an 
Orchard  with  the  appurtenances  scituated  within  the  Precinct  of  the  late 
blacke  Friars  in  length  from  the  Lane  that  leadeth  from  the  high  streete 
to  the  said  late  Fryers  in  the  South  unto  the  Water  of  the  Bregagh  in  the 
North.  In  breadth  from  the  Towne  Wall  in  the  East  unto  thec'oen  [com- 
mon] Land  of  the  said  Towne  called  the  Lecton  and  the  Orchard  sometyme 
called  Thorn.  Duffe  Friers  Orchard  now  in  the  holding  of  Sir  Richard  Shee 
Knight  in  the  Weste,  To  hold  for  a  hundred  and  one  years  at  the  yearly 
Rent  of  six  shillings  and  Eight  Pence,  and  the  said  Adam  did  covenant 
to  repayre  buyld  &  uphold  stiff  strong  &  defensible  when  neede  so 
requireth  as  much  and  such  parte  of  the  Towne  Walls  on  every  syde  as 
meareth  and  is  adjoining  to  any  parte  of  the  saide  Orcharde  as  well  next 
the  Water  of  tbe  Bregagh  aforesaid  as  otherwise." 

The  above  rent  appears  now  small  for  an  orchard  of 
that  size,  but  it  was  equal  to  about  four  pounds  of  our 
money,  and  besides  the  tenant  had  to  keep  the  town  wall 
in  repair.  In  looking  over  many  of  the  ancient  leases  and 
documents,  one  of  the  most  striking  things  is  the  number 
of  orchards  with  which  Kilkenny  then  abounded.  The 
above-mentioned  orchard  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  paper  I  read  lately,  and  which 
was  described  as  adjoining  the  bridge  ordered  to  be  built 
over  the  Eiver  Bregagh  at  Black  Mill,  in  the  year  1718, 
and  then  described  as  Mr.  Cramer's  late  orchard.  Rocques' 
map  of  Kilkenny,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  made 
about  the  year  1757,  shows  that  there  were  then  trees  (we 
may  now  naturally  suppose  orchards)  growing  on  each  side 
of  the  Bregagh  at  that  locality. 

St  James's  Castle. — We  now  come  to  the  Castle  over 
St.  James's  Gate,  and  I  find  that,  by  a  lease  dated  the  last 
day  of  July,  1599  : — 

"  The  SoOraigne  Burgesses  &  Commons  demised  to  Walter  Archer 
fitz  Walter  Esquire  A  Castle  comonly  called  &  knowen  by  the  name  of 
St.  James'  Castle  in  the  West  end  of  St.  James'  street,  To  Hold  for  one 
hundred  and  one  yeares  at  the  yearly  Kent  of  Sixteene  pence  lawful 
money  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  said  SoQraigne  Burgesses 
&  Comons  should  have  the  use  of  the  said  Castle  in  tyme  of  Warr  or  dan- 
ger for  the  defence  of  the  Towne,  as  they  have  of  other  like  Castles  built 
upon  the  Gates  or  Walls  of  the  said  Towne.  And  the  said  Walter  co- 
venanted to  build  and  make  upp  the  Roofe  of  the  said  Castle  with  oken 
tymber  and  cover  the  same  with  oken  tymber  and  sclate  and  Kepe  & 
mayntayne  the  same  stiffe  strong  staunch  &  tenantable  during  the  said 
terme,  and  in  case  the  mayne  walls  or  vault  doe  fall  at  any  tyme  during 
the  said  terme  the  Lease  to  be  voide,  and  the  said  souvraigne  &c  to  be 

4th  ser.,  vol.  ii.  2  E 
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then  at  liberty  to  buyld  the  said  Castle  and  also  to  grant  and  dispose  the 
same  at  their  pleasure,  except  the  said  Walter  do  buylde  the  same  at  his 
proper  coste  and  charge  in  convenient  tyme." 

The  High  Town  Gate. — I  find  my  next  date  brings  me 
to  the  High  Town  Gate  and  that  by  lease,  dated  13th  Ja- 
nuary, 1609,  and  in  the  7th  year  of  King  James  1st  (being 
the  year  in  which  he  granted  the  Charter  creating  Kil- 
kenny a  City) — 

"  The  Maior  and  Cittizens  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny  demised  to  Walter 
Lawless  of  same  Gentleman  The  Castell  over  the  gate  of  the  Citty  com- 
monly called  the  High  Town  Gate  with  the  appurtenances  To  Hold  same 
for  200  years  at  the  Yearly  Rent  of  Three  Shillings,  and  it  was  provided 
that  the  said  Maior  and  Cittizens  should  upon  occasions  of  need  have 
free  access  to  the  said  Castell  for  the  defence  and  guard  of  the  said  Castell, 
and  of  the  Walls  of  the  said  Citty  thereabouts,  when  and  as  often  as  occa- 
sion should  require,  and  the  said  Walter  Lawless  covenanted  at  his  own 
cost  and  charges  to  build  a  Corbell  Towre  uppon  the  said  Castell,  in  such 
convenient  place  as  the  Maior  of  the  said  Citty  for  the  time  being  should 
appoint,  within  foure  Yeares,  for  the  better  guard  and  defence  of  the  said 
Castell,  and  to  maintain  the  said  Castell  and  Turrett  stiff  strong  and  te- 
nantable  during  the  said  Term." 

A  Castle  adjoining  the  Castle  Gate. — By  an  entry  in  the 
Book  or  Schedule  of  Ancient  Leases,  I  find  that  a  lease 
was  made  on  12th  January,  1620— 

"  To  Mr  William  Shee  of  the  Castle  or  Warde  next  adjoining  to  the 
Castle  Gate,  for  three  score  and  one  years  next  after  the  determination  of 
the  Lease  past  to  Peter  Eaggett  at  the  Yearly  Rent  of  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence  with  a  Proviso  that  the  said  William  and  his  Executors  &° 
should  fynde  in  tyme  of  Warr  or  comotion  a  sufficient  yeomen  with  a 
Gunn,  Shott  and  powder,  sufficient  for  to  watch  in  the  said  Castle  for  the 
defence  of  the  said  Cittie,  and  also  should  give  to  the  Watch  of  the  Cor- 
poration free  ingress  egress  and  regress  to  in  and  from  the  said  Castle  in 
tyme  of  Warr,  to  Avatch  there  for  the  defence  of  the  said  Cittie." 

*S*.  Patrick's  Gate. — We  are  now  arrived  at  the  Gate 
which  adjoins  the  Rooms  of  our  Society,  namely,  St. 
Patrick's  Gate,  now  the  only  remaining  Gate  of  our 
City  ;  and  it  appears  that  by  Indenture  of  Lease,  made 
the  first  day  of  March,  1626,  the  "Maior  and  Cittizens 
in  consideration  of  the  buyldinge  of  the  Castle  over 
St.  Patrick's  Gate  of  the  said  Citty  and  erectinge  of  Two 
Corbell  Towers1  uppon  the  Walle   of  the  said  Castle 


1  The  remains  of  these  two  Corbell  of  the  structure,  under  its  modern  roof ; 
Towers  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  exterior  face     nothing  but  the  corbells  remain. 
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for  deffence  of  that  part  of  the  said  Citty  Walles,"  granted 
unto  Richard  Rothe  fitz  Edward  the  said  Castle  over  St. 
Patrick's  Gate  with  all  the  appurtenances  "  To  Hold  to 
him  and  his  heyres  and  assigns  for  ever  of  the  Cheefe 
Lords  of  the  Fee  by  the  service  due  and  of  righte  accus- 
tomed, at  the  yearly  Rent  of  Tenne  Shillings,  and  it  was 
covenanted  that  the  said  Citty  Watch  and  Warde  should 
upon  all  occasions  of  danger  of  watchinge  or  wardinge  the 
sayde  Citty,  have  free  ingresse  egresse  and  regresse  to 
and  from  the  said  Castle  for  to  watch  and  ward  that  part 
of  the  said  Citty,  as  often  as  there  shall  be  occasion,  with- 
out the  lette  or  disturbance  of  the  said  Richard,  his  heyres 
or  assigns,  it  was  also  provided  that  the  said  Richard 
should  not  alien  or  dispose  of  the  said  Castle  to  any 
Forner  or  stranger  without  the  special  license  of  the  said 
Maior  and  Cittizens  first  had  in  writing,  and  the  said 
Richard  also  covenanted  to  repayre  and  mayntayne  the 
said  Castle  stiffe  stronge  staunche  and  tenantable  for 
ever." 

The  Inner  Frieren  Gate. — In  illustrating  further  what 
I  have  to  state,  brings  me  to  the  "Inner  Frieren  Gate," 
where  we  meet  with  a  locality  now  known  as  Lee's  Lane, 
by  the  name  of  "Trinitie  Lane."  I  find  a  Lease  made  25th 
October,  1633,  the  9th  year  of  King  Charles  2nd,  by  the 
Maior  and  Cittizens  of  this  City  to  Stephen  Daniell  of 
the  "  Upper  Rooms"  over  the  Castle  of  the  Inner  Frieren 
Gate  of  the  said  Citty  in  the  Lane  called  "  Trinitie  Lane," 
"  To  Hold  same  for  fourscore  and  nynetyne  years,  at  the 
yearly  Rent  of  two  shillings.  The  said  Stephen  covenant- 
ed with  the  said  Maior  and  Citizens  to  build  the  said 
Castell  and  cover  the  same  with  oaken  tymber  and  slate 
within  three  years,  and  same  to  uphold  stiffe  strong 
staunch  and  tenantable,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  said 
Maior  and  Cittizens  should  at  all  necessary  tymes  of 
danger  have  the  use  and  comand  of  the  said  Castle,  to 
watch  and  ward  for  the  Cittizens,  and  their  watchmen 
there  for  the  deffence  of  the  said  Citty,  and  that  the  said 
Stephen  should  not  alien  or  dispose  of  his  interest  in  any 
part  of  the  said  Castell  to  any  stranger  or  fforiner,  but 
only  to  a  free  native  and  inhabitant  of  the  said  Citty." 

The  Aldermen  of  the  City  on  Guard  at  Night. — It 
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appears  from  a  document  found  among  the  miscellaneous 
Corporation  Papers  (a  copy  of  which  is  here  set  forth)  that 
in  the  year  1641,  the  Aldermen  of  that  day  had  very 
arduous  and  important  duties  to  discharge  with  regard  to 
the  defence  of  the  city.  The  elate  indicates  that  it  belongs 
to  the  troublesome  times  of  the  outbreak  which  took  place 
in  the  previous  month,  known  as  the  Rebellion  of  1641. 
The  precautions  taken  by  the  Corporation  did  not  long 
preserve  Kilkenny  from  being  occupied  by  the  rebels,  it 
having  been  seized  in  that  year  by  Lord  Mountgarrett : — 

"27  th  November,  1641. 

"  Order  for  the  WatcJie. — That  the  Constables  in  every  ward  shall 
bring  all  such  persons  as  are  to  watch  every  night  at  ix  of  the  Clock  or 
sounde  of  the  Drome  to  the  Alderman,  shall  sette  the  watch,  and  appoint 
such  as  shall  Watche  at  the  Citty  Portes  and  elsewhere. 

"  Item  that  the  Alderman  that  is  to  looke  to  the  watch  that  night, 
shall  appoint  a  Capten  oute  of  the  whole  boddy  of  the  watch,  such  one 
as  the  said  Alderman  shall  think  fittest. 

"Item  the  said  Capten  is  to  appointe  two  to  watch  at  St.  Patrick's 
Gatte,  4  at  the  Castell  Gate,  4  at  St.  John's  Gatte,  2  at  Walken's  Gate, 
2  at  St.  James'  Gatte,  2  at  Abey  Gate,  and  4  at  the  hightowne  gate. 

"  The  Coorte  of  Gard  to  remayne  at  the  old  Tholsel  whereby  they  may 
relieve  the  Watch  by  turnes. 

"The  said  Alderman  that  is  to  attend  that  night  of  his  attendance  is 
to  gett  out  at  nyne  of  the  Clocke,  and  to  contynue  untill  12  and  one 
Constable  out  of  every  ward  is  to  attend  the  said  Alderman  during  that 
tyme. 

"  Item  the  said  Alderman  is  to  deliver  the  Watch  word  at  nyne  of  the 
Clocke,  and  none  to  be  suffered  to  walke  the  streets  alter  that  tyme 
without  he  can  give  the  watch  word,  otherwise  to  be  committed  to  prison 
or  in  the  stocks  as  the  Capten  shall  thinke  fitte. 

"Item  that  the  Constables  shall  appointe  every  nighte  13  out  of 
every  quarter,  and  that  the  aforesaid  Persons  to  attend  shall  appointe 
out  of  the  said  number  of  J  3,  oute  of  every  quarter  as  aforesaid,  the  Watch 
to  be  relieved  by  turnes  as  the  Capten  shall  thinke  fitt." 

The  Aldermen  of  the  present  day  should  feel  thankful 
they  can  retire  to  rest  at  night  without  having  such 
arduous  duties  to  discharge  as  it  appears  were  imposed  on 
their  predecessors  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Gates,  Walls,  and  Citty  Guns  in  1690  and  1691. — 
We  have  conclusive  evidence  that  at  least  so  late  as  the 
year  1691,  the  gates,  walls,  ramparts,  and  also  the  city 
guns,  were  carefully  attended  to.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  war  then  waging  between 
James  and  William,  the  latter  of  whom  afterwards  arrived 
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here,  and  encamped  with  his  Army  at  Bennett's  bridge, 
from  whence  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  City  (which  letter  is 
still  in  existence),  and  which  was  then  of  great  local  interest 
and  importance  as  causing  a  total  change  in  the  state  of 
affairs  here,  and  of  the  members  then  composing  the  Cor- 
poration of  Kilkenny. 

The  original  of  the  following  peremptory  Order  to  the 
Mayor  from  General  de  Ginkell,  one  of  William's  Generals, 
is  also  still  in  existence.  The  wounded  soldiers  referred 
to  were  from  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  all  probability  : — 

"  The  necessaries  requisite  for  the  Hospitall  here,  not  being  yet 
arrived  at  this  Citty,  I  doe  hereby  require  you  in  the  mean  time  to  cause 
the  Inhabitants  hereof  to  furnish  the  sayd  Hospitall  wth  twenty  beds  for 
the  use  of  the  Sick  and  wounded  Soldiers.  Of  which  you  are  not  to  faile, 
as  you  will  answer  the  Contrary,  and  this  shall  be  your  warrant.  Given 
at  Kilkenny,  this  11th  of  November,  1690. 

"G.  Bar.  de  Ginkell. 

"To  John  Baxter,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  the  Citty  of  Kilkenny." 

"  Necessaries  for  dressing  their  food,  as  two  or  three  Kettles,  wooden 
Vessells  or  earthen  chamber  Potts,  wooden  platters  and  wooden  Cupps 
for  their  drinke  or  broath." 

I  find  in  October,  1690,  Mary's  Church  used  as  a 
Magazine,  a  guard  mounted  at  John's  Gate,  soldiers  em- 
ployed laying  sods  at  the  fortifications,  locks  made  for  the 
Barrier  Gates,  &c,  all  which  are  brought  before  us  and 
verified  by  the  following  original  documents  : — 

"  The  Guard  at  St.  John's  Gate. — Received  of  Captain  Baxter 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny  the  sum  of  One  Pound  tenn  Shillings  on 
account,  for  Fireing  for  the  Gaurd  at  St.  John's  Gate.  I  say  recd  by  me, 
the  7th  day  of  October,  1690,  by  me,  "  Richard  Brown." 

"  Magazine  at  Mary's  Church. — Received  from  John  Baxter  Esq. 
Mayor  of  Kilkenny  the  Sum  of  Forty  Shillings  Sterling  in  full-payment 
for  worke  don  by  me  Henry  Wattson  about  the  Magassen  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Kilkenny,  as  witness  my  hand,  the  29th  day  of  October,  1690. 
£2  0s.  Od.  ,     "Henry  Wattson." 

"  Soldiers  laying  Sods. — Received  from  Captn  John  Baxter  Mayor 
of  the  Citty  of  Kilkenny  the  sum  of  One  pound  fower  Shillings  ster. 
for  five  Soldiers  work,  six  days  each  man,  laying  of  Sodds  at  ye  Fortifi- 
tion  of  ye  Citty  of  Kilkenny  by  mee.  "  Alex.  Rocket." 

"  More  pd  for  laying  Sodds  to  labourers  14s." 

"  Locks  eor  the  Gates. — Locks  for  the  Gate  were  provided  as 
under : — 

"  August  the  15th  1691. 
"  Received  for  3  Locks  for  ye  Barrier  Gates  of  ye  Citty  of  Kilkenny, 
ye  Sum  of  nine  Shillings  Sterling  by  me.  "Henery  Harper." 
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There  is  also  the  original  bill  for  the  timber  supplied 
for  the  gates,  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  sold  it 
(Gregory  Marshall's  widow) — the  quantity,  the  price, 
and  the  scantling,  and  even  the  name  of  the  carpenter  who 
wrought  the  timber,  "  Pickering  Airy."  We  have  also  the 
name  of  the  gunner,  "  Laurence  Sargeant,"  who  looked 
after  the  guns,  and  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
overpaid  for  his  duties. 

I  now  give,  in  full,  copies  of  the  Original  Documents  : — 

"  To  the  Right  Worpfull  the  Mayor  Eecorder  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  Citty  and  County  of  the  Citty  of  Kilkenny." 

"  The  humble  Petion  of  Margarett  Marshall  Widdowe  and  Eelict 
of  Gregory  Marshall  late  deceased. 
"In  humble  manner  shewing 

"  That  in  the  yeare  1691  Captn  John  Baxter  being  then  Mayor  of  the 
Citty  it  was  thoughte  convenient  by  the  Magistrates  to  fortifie  the  Citty 
Walls,  Gates  and  Rampiers  of  the  Citty,  and  to  that  purpose  the  said 
Captn  Baxter  tooke  up  store  of  Timber,  and  especially  from  yor  Petr  Two 
Tunn  and  halfe  of  Scantling  Timber  for  which  he  agreed  to  pay  24s.  p 
Tunn,  as  in  the  annexed  Bill,  the  truth  whereof  Pickering  Airy  the  Car- 
penter that  wrought  up  the  timber  can  aver,  That  the  said  Captn  Baxter 
soone  after  dyeing  and  yor  Petr  being  very  sickly  and  helplesse  for  above 
three  yeares  past,  noe  care  was  taken  for  her  paym*  having  noe  assistant  to 
move  or  sollicite  for  the  same,  soe  that  yor  Pet1'  is  still  out  of  the  said 
money  to  the  greate  damage  and  especially  in  this  tyme  of  her  long  sick- 
nesse  and  want,  of  her  charge  of  Orphans, 

"  May  it  therefore  please  yor  Worpp5  in  consideration  and  compassion 
of  the  pmises  to  order  yor  Petr  her  payment  for  the  said  Timber  to  be  a 
releefe  to  herself  &  Orphans  in  her  long  sickness,  which  granted,  as  in 
duty  bound  they  shall  ever  pray." 

[Note  at  foot  of  the  above.] 
"  16tb  Jany.  1695,  referred  to  the  Grand  Jury. 
"J.  Warringe." 

The  following  is  the  Bill  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
Petition  : — 

"A  Bill  ffor  Timber  sould  unto  Captn  John  Baxter  Mayor  of  the 
Citty  of  Kilkenny  for  to  repaire  mend  &  fortifie  the  Citty  Gates  &c  anno 
1691. 

"Item  delivered  by  order  of  the  said  John  Baxter  Esq  to  the  uses 
afforesaide  Two  Tun  &  halfe  of  scantling  timber  of  threese  &  foures, 
att  245.  per  tun,  as  then  agreed  for  by  the  said  Mayor  with  Margarett 
Marshall  Widdow.  £3  00  00" 

Endorsement  on  this  Bill  : — 

"  Upon  viewing  ofCaptn  Baxter's  Accounts  I  find  that  the  within  sum 
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of  three  Pounds  sterlg  was  not  allowed  the  within  named  Mrs  Marshall, 
or  any  satisfaction  made  her:  as  Witness  my  hand  this  13th  day  of  July 
1695 — for  that  there  is  not  any  mention  made  thereof  in  sayd  accounts. 

"John  Warring." 

We  find  this  reference  to  the  artillery  for  defending  the 
walls  : — 

"  To  the  Rl  Worshipfull  the  Mayor  Aldn  &  Common  Councill  of  the 
City  of  Kilkenny. 

"  The  Humble  Peticon  of  Laurence  Sargeant  Gunner  of  the  sayd 
Citty. 

"  Humbly  sheweth  unto  yor  Worpps;  that  yor  Petr  was  impowored 
by  Captn  John  Baxter  when  Mayor  of  this  Citty  in  the  behalfe  of  the 
Cittizens  thereof  to  take  care,  look  after  &  manage  the  Gunns  of  this 
Citty  untill  further  Order. 

"  Now  soe  it  is  may  it  please  Yo1'  Worshipps,  that  yor  Petitioner  hath 
accordingly  took  care  of  and  looked  after  the  sayd  Gunns  for  about  these 
three  yeares  last  past,  dureing  all  which  tyme  Yor  Petr  hath  been  ready  to 
obey  all  orders  &  directions  from  the  Mayors  of  this  Citty,  and  hath  not 
recd  any  manr  of  satisfaction  for  the  same.  That  Yor  Worshipps  were 
pleased  when  yor  Petitioner  last  petioned  Yor  Worshipps,  to  reffer  the 
contents  of  his  petion  to  the  said  Captn  Baxter,  who  att  that  tyme 
being  on  his  sick  bedd,  had  not  opportunity  or  Leasure  to  report  to  this 
Worshipful  Board  what  he  knew  of  the  sayd  Petion  soe  referred. 

"  May  it  therefore  please  Yor  Worshipps  to  order  Yor  Petr  satis- 
faction for  the  trouble  &  charge  he  hath  beene  att,  or  to  doe  other- 
wise therein  as  to  Yor  Worshipps  shall  seeme  meete. 
"  And  he  shall  pray." 
[Orders  made  thereon]  "2nd  of  June,  1694 — referred  to  the  Comon 
Councill." 

"  Afterward  ordered  by  consent  of  the  whole  board  that  the  Petr 
b»epd  four  pounds  in  consideration  of  his  Services  as  Gunner  to  the  1st  of 
May  last  past. 

"  J.  Warringe." 

The  following  little  account  seems  to  have  lain  over 
unsettled  for  some  time,  however,  as  it  refers  so  circum- 
stantially to  the  then  "  late  Camp  at  Bennettsbridge,"  I 
do  not  like  to  omit  it  : — 

"  Com  Civit:   Kilkenny — By  Patrick  Connell  Esq.  Mayor  of  the 

said  Citty. 

l<  Out  of  such  sume  or  sumes  of  this  Corporation  Revenue  as  is  or 
shall  first  come  to  your  hands  you  are  to  Issue  &  pay  unto  Mr.  Edmond 
Connell  the  Sume  of  ten  Shillings  sterg.  due  to  him  for  blanketting  sup- 
plyed  for  the  use  of  the  Sick  men  in  ye  Hospitall  dureing  the  tyme  of  the 
late  Camp  at  Bennettsbridge,  and  this  with  his  receipt  shall  be  sufficient 
for  soe  much  uppon  yr  account.    Dated  7  ber  27th,  1 704. 

"  Patt  Connell,  Mayor. 

"  To  Aldn  Stephen  Haydocke,  Treasurer." 
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"  By  Ebenezar  Warren  Esq.  Deputy  Mayor  of  the  sayd  Citty. 
"  You  are  likewise  to  pay  unto  the  sd  Edmd  Connell  two  Shillings  & 
nixpence  due  to  him  for  Scouring  the  said  blanketting  being  much  dam- 
Sifyed  by  the  Sick  men  in  the  sd  hospitall.    Dated  Nober  28th  1704. 

"  Eben.  Warren,  Dep.  Mayor." 

The  foregoing  includes  a  period  of  about  170  years, 
during  which  peace  and  quiet  were  unknown,  and  Kil- 
kenny was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  defence  and  alarm  from 
fear  of  an  invading  foe;  the  inhabitants  were  closely  shut 
in  with  walls  and  gates,  and,  as  it  was  formerly  shown,  the 
few  approaches  to  the  town  which  existed,  were  almost  im- 
passable until  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century. 
In  this  state,  generation  after  generation  passed  away,  and 
it  is  hard  for  us  now  to  realise  how  they  existed  in  that 
state,  and  spent  their  days.  It  should  have  the  effect  of 
making  us  feel  thankful  that  we  live  in  times  of  peace, 
safety,  freedom,  and  enlightenment. 


THE  OGHAM  MONUMENTS  OF  KILKENNY,  BEING  A  LETTEE 
EEOM  SAMUEL  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  Q.  C,  LL.  D.,  &c. 

WITH  SOME  INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS  BY  JOHN  G.  A.  PRIM. 

In  connexion  with  the  presentation  of  several  paper 
casts  of  Ogham  Inscriptions,  chiefly  from  the  County 
of  Kilkenny,  which  I  am  commissioned  by  Samuel 
Ferguson,  Esq.,  Q.  C,  LL.  D„  to  make  on  this  occa- 
sion to  our  Museum,  I  beg  leave  also  to  bring  before 
the  Association  the  accompanying  letter  from  that 
gentleman,  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  very  deep  interest 
amongst  the  Members.  In  doing  so,  perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  express  my  gratification  at  the  fact  of  the 
establishing  of  an  Archaeological  Society  in  Kilkenny  hav- 
ing been  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  some  important 
monuments  of  the  kind  referred,  to,  which  otherwise  might 
have  remained  unknown.  When  the  Kilkenny  Archaeo- 
logical Society — which  formed  the  original  nucleus  of  the 
present  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of 
Ireland — was  established  in  the  year  1849,  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  received  a  communication  from  the  late  Mr. 
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Richard  Hitchcock,  of  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  an  enthusiastic  Ogham  investigator,  congratula- 
ting them  on  the  organization  which  they  had  been  in- 
strumental in  forming,  and  suggesting  Ogham  exploration 
as  an  object  which  might  suitably  occupy  their  attention. 
He  pointed  out  that  Kilkenny  must  be  deemed  an  "  Ogham 
district,"  as  two  stones  inscribed  in  that  character  were 
already  known  to  exist  within  it  ;  and  it  might  therefore 
be  fairly  expected  that  other  similar  monuments  would 
be  discovered  there  if  diligently  and  intelligently  sought 
for.  Mr.  Hitchcock's  anticipations  in  this  respect  have 
not  remained  unfulfilled,  as  four  additional  Ogham  in- 
scribed stones  have  been  since  added  to  the  small  list  of 
those  which  Kilkenny  was  then  registered  as  being  known 
to  possess — viz. :  one  at  Tullowherin,  two  found  at  Dunbel, 
and  one  at  Claragh. 

Of  the  two  Kilkenny  Oghams  which  had  been  known 
to  Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  copied  by  him  for  the  present 
Bishop  of  Limerick — those  at  Gowran  and  Ballyboodan — 
the  first  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  from  its  being  appa- 
rently a  Christian  tomb-slab,  bearing  upon  it  a  cross, 
crutch-headed  at  each  of  its  four  extremities,  and  which 
seems  to  be  co-eval  with,  if  not  older  than,  the  Ogham 
which  runs  round  it.  Whilst  thus  referring  to  it,  I  may 
as  well  put  on  record  the  fact  that  its  present  position,  in 
the  cemetery  connected  with  Gowran  Parish  Church,  is 
riot  its  original  site.  Indeed  it  would  be  impossible  now 
to  determine  what  its  original  position  had  been  ;  but  it  was 
discovered  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  century, 
applied  to  the  use  of  an  ordinary  building-stone  in  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  choir,  which  was  at  that  time 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  modern  Parish 
Church  in  its  place.  The  architecture  of  the  ancient 
building  showed  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  early  portion 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  previous  history  of  this 
inscribed  stone,  at  that  time  put  by  the  masons  to  the 
ignoble  use  of  a  common  building-stone,  of  course  is  not 
now  known.  The  Ogham  at  Ballyboodan  is  inscribed  on 
a  large  leacht  or  rough  flag-stone,  situated  not  far  from  the 
old  castle  of  Kilcurl  and  about  a  mile  from  Knocktopher. 
I  have  never  seen  the  inscription,  nor  have  I  ever  met  any 
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intelligent  person  who  saw  it  except  Mr.  Hitchcock  ;  the  fact 
being  that  that  gentleman,  when  he  went  to  visit  the  spot 
some  thirty  years  since,  discovered  that  the  farmer  on  whose 
land  it  is,  having  found  it  in  the  way  when  ploughing  his 
field,  had  recently  upset  the  stone  in  such  a  way  that  it  lay 
on  its  side  with  the  inscribed  portion  buried  in  the  ground. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  got  it  raised,  and  he  noted  down  the 
characters,  but  then,  with  a  view,  apparently,  to  its  pre- 
servation, caused  it  to  be  so  placed  again  as  that  the  Ogham 
is  underground,  whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  uninscribed 
portion  of  the  stone  is  apparent  enough  to  the  visitor.  It 
is,  however,  much  to  be  desired  that  the  arrangement  in- 
judiciously made  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  although  no  doubt 
actuated  by  the  best  motive,  should  be  changed  without 
delay,  so  that  the  inscription  may  be  freely  examined  by 
all  investigators. 

Respecting  the  four  Oghams  discovered  in  the  County 
of  Kilkenny  since  the  formation  of  the  archaeological  or- 
ganization which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
Association,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  under  notice 
that  existing  in  the  burial-ground  attached  to  the  old  Parish 
Church  of  Tullowherin,  in  1852. 1  It  is  but  a  fragment, 
standing  like  a  rude  head-stone  to  a  grave,  quite  close  to 
the  south  wall  of  the  church,  and  less  than  30  feet  from 
the  Round  Tower.  The  present  height  of  what  remains  of 
the  stone  is  about  2  feet  4  inches,  by  1  foot  6  inches 
in  width,  and  the  mutilated  inscription,  running  along  the 
south-eastern  edge,  consists  of  eleven  scores.  The  most  re- 
markable thing  in  connexion  with  the  stone  is  that  it  is  of 
a  kind  of  grit  which  is  not  the  stone  of  the  district,  nor 
that  of  which  the  old  church  was  built,  whilst  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  it  to  be  observed  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Round  Tower. 

It  again  fell  to  me  to  make  known,  in  1855,  the  next 
Ogham  discovery  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny — that  at 
Dunbel,  where  two  inscribed  stones  were  brought  to  light 
under  rather  unusual  circumstances,  which  I  fully  placed 
on  record  at  the  time.2    They  were  the  most  important 


'  See  "  Transactions  of  Kilkenny  Ar- 
chaeological Society,"  Vol.  ii.,  p.  190,  and 
Vol.  iii.,  p.  80. 


2  See  ''Journal"  of  the  Kilkenny  and 
South-East  of  Ireland  Archaeological  So- 
ciety, second  scries,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  397. 
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items  in  a  very  extensive  "find"  of  objects  of  archaeo- 
logical interest  in  a  group  of  raths  at  Dunbel,  situated  three 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny.  These  raths 
seem  to  have  formed  a  primeval  town  or  settlement  in  that 
locality.  Five  of  them  were  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Michael 
White,  including  one  of  greater  extent  and  importance 
than  the  others,  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
the  chieftain's  castellum.  A  sixth  was  situated  on  an 
adjoining  farm,  within  a  field  of  that  in  which  the  Oghams 
were  found,  and  was  levelled  and  all  but  obliterated  by 
the  then  owner  of  the  land,  the  late  Mr.  John  Ander- 
son of  Prospect,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Two  other  raths  still  exist  on  the  townland  of  Dunbel, 
a  little  further  in  the  Gowran  direction,  whilst  there  are 
three  remaining  in  the  adjoining  townland  of  Maddox- 
town,  one  of  which  lies  very  close  to  the  chief  group  at 


MAP  SHOWING  POSITION  OF  BATHS  AT  BTJNBEL,  CO,  KILKENNY. 

A.  Rath  on  Prospect  farm,  nearly  obliterated.  B.  and  C.  raths  on 
Mr.  White's  farm,  nearly  obliterated.  D.  The  rath  in  which  the 
Oghams  were  found;  nearly  obliterated.  E.  Large  rath,  in  good  pre- 
servation, supposed  to  have  been  the  chieftain's  residence.  F.  Small 
rath?  nearly  obliterated. 
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Dunbel.  Altogether  there  seems  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  of  its  having  been  a  thickly  popu- 
lated district  in  pre-historic  times.  The  accompanying  map 
shows  only  the  six  raths  first  referred  to  as  being  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other  at  Dunbel,  including  the  chief- 
tain's rath  and  that  in  which  the  Oghams  were  found. 

I  wish  here  to  avert  a  mistaken  impression  which 
visitors  to  the  locality  are  apt  to  form,  from  the  accounts 
given  by  the  peasantry  on  the  spot  to  those  making  in- 
quiries as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Ogham 
stones  were  found  at  Dunbel.  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  others 
who  have  told  me  of  the  statements  made  to  them  by  the 
country  people,  had  been  led  to  presume  that  the  inscribed 
stones  were  found  in  connexion  with  a  crypt  of  some 
kind.  The  Rev.  James  Graves  and  I  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  matter  on  occasion  of  the  discovery, 
and  we  can  bear  testimony  that  no  crypt  was  found — a 
small  sewer-like  passage  constructed  of  dry  stones,  near  one 
end  of  which  the  Ogham  stones  were  placed,  being  the 
only  thing  in  the  nature  of  stone-work  existing  at  the  spot 
For  the  full  particulars,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  report 
which  I  made  to  the  Society,  on  the  subject,1  at  the  time. 

The  last  County  of  Kilkenny  Ogham,  the  existence  of 
which  has  been  registered,  is  not  the  least  interesting  of 
these  monuments — that  at  Claragh.  Dr.  Ferguson  in  the 
accompanying  letter  speaks  of  this  Ogham,  as  if  I  was  its 
discoverer.  I  feel  called  on  to  state  that  I  cannot  claim 
that  credit.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  its  existence  by 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr.  John  Moore  of  Columb- 
kill,  Thomastown,  who  observed  it  in  the  year  1867.  My 
part  was  that  of  reporting  the  discovery  to  the  Associa- 
tion, upon  making  an  investigation  of  the  locality,  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Moore's  casual  communication  to  me  of 
what  he  had  seen  there.  Like  the  Gowran  Ogham,  this 
at  Claragh  was  made  use  of  as  an  ordinary  building-stone 
in  the  construction  of  the  old  Parish  Church,  and  in  apply- 
ing it  to  that  purpose,  a  portion  appears  to  have  been 
broken  away  and  lost.     But  the  chancel  of  Claragh 


1  For  this  report  sec  "  Journal "  of  Archaeological  Society,  second  series, 
the  Kilkenny  and  South-East  of  Ireland     Vol.  iii.,  p.  403. 
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Church — in  the  gable  of  which,  under  the  east  window,  the 
inscribed  stone  is  placed — is  greatly  more  ancient  than  that 
of  Gowran.  The  nave  is  comparatively  modern — probably 
of  the  fourteenth,  if  not  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  the  Cy- 
clopean character  of  masonry  of  the  chancel,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  side  walls  beyond  the  gable  into  antw,  mark 
that  portion  of  the  structure  as  of  very  great  antiquity. 
The  little  round-headed  eastern  window,  although  very 
ancient  too,  I  apprehend  was  a  somewhat  later  introduc- 
tion. Some  other  Ogham  explorers  who  have  examined 
it,  beside  Dr.  Ferguson,  have  expressed  a  strong  desire  that 
the  Ogham  stone  might  be  taken  out  of  the  wall  and 
brought  to  the  Association's  Museum,  as  it  may  have  an 
inscription  on  the  portion  now  concealed  in  the  wall,  and 
it  would,  at  all  events,  be  more  easily  examined,  and  a 
facility  be  afforded  for  having  casts  taken  from  it.  I  can 
appreciate  fully  the  force  of  both  these  arguments — the 
latter  in  particular,  as  I  was  witness  of  the  failure  of  Dr. 
Ferguson's  attempt  to  make  a  cast,  after  the  loss  of  much 
patient  labour.  Sufficient  space  could  not  be  got  for  insert- 
ing the  material  for  the  cast  in  the  space  beneath  the  edge 
of  the  stone  as  at  present  placed.  In  fact  the  portions  of 
the  scores  which  turn  under  the  stone  were  altogether  con- 
cealed when  I  first  saw  the  stone,  and  so  remained  till  I 
went  again  to  Claragh,  provided  with  a  mallet  and  chisel, 
with  which  I  cut  away  a  small  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing mason-work,  to  make  those  "  turn-over  "  scores  suffi- 
ciently apparent  to  be  read.  But  the  portion  of  the  east 
gable  of  the  Church  surrounding  the  window  is  already  in 
a  very  shaken  state,  and  I  am  fearful  that  any  attempt  to 
extract  the  Ogham  from  its  present  position,  and  insert 
another  stone  in  its  place,  would  completely  ruin  and  destroy, 
if  not  the  entire  gable,  at  least  the  little  east  window  ;  and 
this  I  could  in  no  way  consent  to  be  a  party  to.  Much 
as  I  am  interested  by  the  Ogham,  I  am  not  less  interested 
by  this  very  ancient  specimen  of  the  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture of  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
one  would  be  justified  in  sacrificing  the  latter  for  the 
chance  of  finding  a  continuation  of  the  Ogham  inscription 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stone,  or  for  the  facility  which 
would  be  afforded,  by  its  removal  to  the  Museum,  of  making 
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a  cast,  or  exhibiting  the  monument.  But  if  some  of  the 
professional  architects  amongst  the  Members  of  our  Asso- 
ciation will  guarantee  the  certainty  of  removing  the 
Ogham  without  any  injury  to  the  architectural  features  of 
the  old  Church,  I  shall  be  ready  at  once  to  withdraw  my 
objection  to  the  suggested  arrangement.  In  case  of  any  such 
work  being  undertaken,  the  opportunity  should  be  made 
use  of  for  effecting  some  very  necessary  repairs,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  decay  in  the  old  Church — 
indeed  this  demands  immediate  attention  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. An  ash  tree  has  taken  root  in  the  south  side- 
wall  of  the  Chancel,  and  has  rent  it  fearfully,  threatening 
with  speedy  destruction  a  little  flat-headed  window,  the 
only  one  beside  that  in  the  gable  with  the  round  head,  which 
the  building  shows.  This  tree  ought  to  be  carefully  re- 
moved at  once. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  connexion  with  our 
Oghams  is,  that  so  many  of  these  inscribed  monuments 
are  not  of  the  stone  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  re- 
spectively found.  This  has  been  observed  in  other  coun- 
ties. In  Kilkenny,  I  may  mention  that  those  of  Gowran, 
Clarao;h,  Tullowherin  and  Dunbel — all  situated  in  a  circle 
the  diameter  of  which  is  scarcely  three  miles — are  each 
composed  of  sandstone,  whilst  the  district  is  a  limestone  one. 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  material  of  the  Ballyboodan  stone, 
not  having  noticed  it  at  the  only  time  I  ever  visited  the 
spot,  some  twenty  years  since.  But  the  facts  to  which  I 
have  referred,  occurring  so  frequently  in  so  many  localities, 
would  tend  to  show  either  that  a  block  of  sandstone  was 
sought  elsewhere  and  brought  to  the  required  place 
to  be  engraved,  as  being  deemed  more  convenient  for 
working  upon  ;  or  that  the  manufacture  of  Ogham  monu- 
ments took  place  in  certain  localities  where  skilled  arti- 
ficers were  resident,  from  whence  they  were  fetched  many 
miles  away  by  those  requiring  them,  after  having  been 
wrought  "  to  order."  A  careful  observation  of  the  masonry 
of  the  old  churches  throughout  Ireland  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  many  interesting  Ogham  monuments,  which 
had  been  used  by  the  original  constructors  as  common 
building-stones,  just  as  in  the  cases  of  Gowran  and  Claragh, 
to  which  I  have  above  alluded.    I  think  that,  from  the 
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instance  of  the  Dunbel  exploration  also  here  referred  to, 
the  inference  is  warrantable  that  careful  researches  amongst 
the  raths  everywhere  in  Ireland  would  be  likely  to  lead  to 
very  many  similar  discoveries.  I  would  hope  that  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Association  will  be  turned 
to  this  suggestion,  whenever  the  opportunity  of  acting  upon 
it  may  occur. 

I  fear,  however,  that  I  have  spun  out  my  introduction 
to  Dr.  Ferguson's  communication  vastly  too  much,  and  shall 
therefore,  lay  the  letter  before  the  Association  without 
further  delay. 

"  20  Worth  Great  George' 's-street, 

"Dublin,  2nd  September,  1872. 

"  Deae  Sik, 

"  Having  been  permitted,  through  your  kindness,  to  obtain  paper-casts 
of  the  Ogham-inscribed  stones  in  the  Kilkenny  Museum,  I  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  have  them  made  in  duplicate,  and  now  beg  leave, 
through  you,  to  present  one  set  to  your  Society.  I  present,  in  addition,  a 
similar  reproduction  of  the  Gowran  inscription,  but  regret  that  the  posi- 
tion of  that  at  Claragh  prevents  my  obtaining  a  paper  cast  of  it,  also,  for 
your  Museum. 

"  These  casts  possess  the  advantage  of  being  easily  handled,  and  turned 
to  the  light ;  and  the  uniform  colour  of  the  surface  aids  the  eye  in  de- 
tecting shallow  indentations.  Well  executed,  they  possess  all  the  quali- 
ties of  casts  in  plaster,  with  lightness  superadded. 

"  I  have  deposited  upwards  of  thirty  such  casts  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  am  the  possessor  of  about  as  many  more  ;  but 
the  array  of  material  is  still  so  far  from  sufficient  for  grounding  generali- 
zations, that  in  what  I  shall  have  to  say,  regarding  those  more  immediately 
under  our  notice,  I  must  confine  myself  rather  to  indicating  paths  of  in- 
quiry, than  to  announcing  results. 

"  I  do  not,  however,  apply  this  caution  to  the  general  process  of  trans- 
literation. It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  agreement  between  the 
Latin  and  Ogham  legends  found  side  by  side,  on  not  less  than  seven  bi- 
literal  examples  in  South  "Wales  and  in  Ireland,  without  recognizing  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  ordinary  Ogham  key,  and  feeling  assured 
that,  wherever  we  possess  a  complete  text,  uncomplicated  by  intentional 
obscurations,  we  will  be  safe  in  assigning  the  key-values  to  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  characters. 

"Unhappily,  the  two  great  legends  preserved  by  you  and  Mr.  Graves 
from  entire  destruction  at  Dunbel,  and  Avhich  form,  indeed,  the  pride  of 
your  Museum,  have  been  so  far  injured  by  the  ignorant  violence  done 
them  before  your  intervention,  that  some  of  the  vowel-points  are  undistin- 
guishable,  and  others  uncertain.  Still,  the  legends  are  complete,  in  pos- 
sessing all  their  consonants,  and  in  having,  each,  a  definite  beginning  and 
end;  and  one  at  least  allies  itself,  in  both  the  names  or  tituli  recorded  in 
it,  with  other  examples  in  Ogham  and  in  Latin  nomenclature. 

"  This  legend,  which  I  shall  call  No.  1,  extends  the  full  length  of  the 
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stone,  and  is  destitute  of  the  well-known  formula  'Maqi,'  which  in  most 
cases  serves  as  a  catch-word  to  show  the  direction  of  the  reading.  We 
are  consequently  left  to  determine  from  which  end  the  transliteration 
ought  to  commence,  by  tentative  means.  Beading  in  one  direction  we 
obtain — 

Saffallofngenittac, 

which,  offering  no  analogy  to  known  combinations,  we  may  put  aside, 
and  try  the  same  process  from  the  other  end.  Here  the  result  is  more 
satisfactory.  It  reads,  the  minuscules  marking  what  is  questionable  and 
alternative — 

SAFFiQEGI  TT^  "  ATT  AC. 

At  i,  there  may  be  either  six  or  five  notches.  If  six,  the  reading  might 
be  UU,  or,  which  would  be  more  likely,  EO  ;  recalling  the  SAFEIof  the 
Killeen  Cormaic  bilingual.    At  £  room  exists  for  the  lower  combination  ; 

but  the  upper  is  all  that  is  now  apparent.  At  —  the  spacing  indicates  the 
upper  combination  ;  the  context  very  strongly  suggests  the  lower.  Having 
regard  to  other  Ogham  legends  conceived  in  the  same  form — 

Gosoctismosacma, 
Carrttaccgaqimucagma, 
Curcitifindilorac,  (?) 

it  would  seem  that  the  legend  should  divide  itself  into  the  two  names  or 
tituli — 

SAFE  IQEGI  TTOy  ATTAC 

SAFFIQEGI  at  once  recalls  the  SFAQQUCI  0f  the  Fardel  monument. 
TTODDATTAC  has  so  strong  a  general  resemblance  to  the  various  forms 
in  which  the  Irish  historical  name  Toictheg  presents  itself,  in  annals  and  in 
lapidary  engraving,  and  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  Ogham  characters,  that  one 
does  not  hesitate  to  recognize  it  as  substantially  the  same :  and,  indeed,  it 
may  be  that  what  exists  is  the  remains  neither  of  dd  nor  of  c  but  of  an 
original  gg,  the  lower  halves  of  which  have  been  obliterated,  giving  the 
name  in  its  normal  form,  Ttoggattac.  This  duplication  of  letters  is  not 
peculiar  to  Ogham  writing.  In  his  latest  contribution  to  Celtic  learning, 
Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  gives  us  examples  of  Welsh  MS.  glosses  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  as  thickly  beset  with  this  affectation  as  the  text  before 
us.  The  other  forms  in  which  the  name  appears  are  Toictheach  and 
Toicthuic  in  manuscript,  and  Togittacc  in  Ogham  sculpture.  Compare 
Toc-toc,  on  a  Gaulish  coin. of  the  Sequani  (Anatole  de  Barthelemy  in 
'Ilevue  Celtique,'  Yol.  L,  p.  298.) 

"  Gosoct's  Smosacma,  Cartagac's  Mucagma,  Curcit's  Findilorac,  Sfac- 
cuc's  Toicthec — if  these  really  be  the  true  readings — add  a  curious  cate- 
gory to  inscriptional  formulas.  It  is  as  if,  instead  of  saying  John  son  of 
Thomas,  we  should  say  Thomas's  John,  a  form  of  expression  still,  I 
believe,  in  use  in  the  Northern  English  counties,  and  on  the  Border.  Of 
SAFFIQEGI  I  shall  only  add  that,  whatever  its  signification,  it  casts 
the  first  ray  of  a  reflected  light  on  the  'Sfaqquci'  of  the  Fardel  monu- 
ment, hitherto  involved  in  the  same  total  darkness  that  still  invests  the 
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'  Maqiqici'  of  the  same  legend.    I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
latter  will  be  also  found  to  be  reflected  from  Irish  lapidary  texts. 

"  No.  2.  The  second  of  the  Dunbel  monuments.  This  has  suffered 
irreparable  injury  in  some  of  the  vowel-groups.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  with 
what  success  the  fragments  have  been  collected  and  placed  together.  It 
is  conceived  in  the  ordinary  John-son-of-Thomas  form,  and  reads — 

Bit  N  TTASMAQIDOCR  D  D  A. 

u  Branittas  Maqi  Docredda  seems  the  likeliest  restoration.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  patronymic  is  not  the  well-known  1  Deccedda ;'  but  the 
continuation  of  the  digits,  making  R,  is  traceable,  notwithstanding  much 
fracture  of  the  surface.  Compare  the  subject-name  (Branittas,  Barnittas, 
Baranittas,  or  whatever  the  right  vocalization  may  be),  with  6  Cassittas.' 
Compare  also  with  '  Cunitti,'  and  consider  whether  differences  of  gender 
may  not  be  indicated  by  the  different  forms  of  inflexion. 

"No.  3.  This  is  also  a  fragment,  brought  from  the  sea  shore  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fethard,  in  Wexford.  It  has  originally  been  a  very  fine 
example  of  those  long,  rounded,  and  smooth  pillar-stones  which  might  with 
propriety  be  called  pulvinarian,  that  have  been  found  in  no  other  place,  so 
far  as  1  know,  save  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dingle.  Nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  lasting  in  lapidary  art  than  the  indentations  cut  on  these 
hard  and  smooth  surfaces.  Unfortunately,  this  pillar  has  been  broken  across, 
and  we  possess  only  one  end  of  the  double  line  of  Oghams  originally 
engraved  along  it.  These,  at  one  side,  indicate  some  such  name  as  Con- 
macos,  or  Coebmacos,  the  '  macos'  being  the  only  certain  portion.  At  the 
other  side,  the  digits  remaining  might  read  Celaq,  but  are  also  capable  of 
various  other  combinations,  as  we  read  from  one  side  or  the  other,  or  as 
from  a  beginning,  or  as  to  an  end.  All,  in  the  absence  of  the  context,  must 
rest  in  conjecture,  that  friend,  yet  enemy,  of  discovery  ;  which,  like  fire, 
is  the  worst  of  masters,  although  in  its  inductive  function,  as  necessary  to 
knowledge  as  fire  to  the  service  of  life. 

"  No.  4.  An  Ogham-inscribed  stone  found  in  a  crannoge  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Wakeman,  who  has  described 
andfigured  itin  your  Society's  'Journal'1  for  January,  1871.  It  is,  I  believe, 
the  most  northern  of  those  cryptic  lapidary  remains  hitherto  discovered  in 
Ireland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  originally  bore  a  legend  in  Ogham 
characters.  The  seemingly  initial  letter  B  and  what  may  be  an  L,  or  the 
remains  of  a  combination  of  more  numerous  digits,  are  conspicuous ;  and  it 
may  with  some  confidence  be  suggested  that  the  terminal  letters  were 
UU.  The  traces  of  lost  characters  may  be  distinguished  in  the  intervals 
between  the  more  deeply  cut  digits  which  still  strike  the  eye.  The  in- 
dentation taken  for  K  in  the  penultimate  seems  to  be  an  erosion  of  the 
surface.  Such  also  I  would  take  to  be  those  traces  above  the  line  which, 
if  this  were  a  name  compounded  in  '  Cu,'  as  Bealcu,  for  example,  would 
stand  for  the  C.  The  whole  legend  is,  indeed,  tantalizing  from  its  near 
approach  to  the  known,  while  it  nowhere  passes  out  of  the  obscure. 

"  No.  5.  The  Gowran  inscription.  This  large  block,  which,  owing  to 
fractures  destructive  of  its  original  outline,  has  a  rude  resemblance  to  a 
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coffin,  lies  flat  on  the  ground.  That  such  was  intended  to  be  its  normal 
position,  I  infer  from  the  Ogham  characters  being  confined  to  its  upper 
arrises,  and  carried  round  its  lower  end.  A  boldly  cut  cross  occupies  the 
upper  and  broader  portion  of  the  surface  :  the  back  is  left  rough  as  it 
came  from  the  quarry.  The  extremities  of  the  cross  are  crutch-headed. 
The  arris  of  both  sides,  at  the  upper  or  broader  end,  has  been  chipped  away, 
so  as  to  cut  across  the  outline  of  the  arms.  The  Ogham  digits  which 
mark  the  line  of  the  original  arris,  come  up  at  both  sides  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  chipping.  If  the  arris,  so  marked,  were  prolonged,  especially 
on  the  more  deeply  fractured  side  of  the  stone,  it  would  fall  within  the 
outline  of  the  cross.  Hence,  it  might  be  inferred  that,  as  the  Ogham 
follows  a  line,  the  prolongation  of  which  would  trench  on  the  outline  of 
the  cross,  as  originally  sculptured,  the  cross  existed  on  the  stone  before 
the  Ogham.  It  seems,  however,  possible,  though  less  likely,  that  the 
chipping  may  have  obliterated  both  the  ends  of  the  cross  and  the  con- 
terminous digits  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  know  of  any  authority  for 
the  statement  generally  received  with  respect  to  crosses  sculptured  on 
Ogham-inscribed  stones, — that  the  early  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of 
marking  inscribed  Pagan  monuments  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The 
cross-signed  Ogham  monuments  are  very  numerous.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  in 
his  list  in  the  Library  of  the  Academy,  enumerates  twenty-two  instances. 
I  have,  myself,  seen  most  of  them,  besides  many  others  in  which  the 
cross  appears  to  be  part  of  the  sculptured  design  ;  and  I  have  never  observed 
anything  in  these  to  indicate  a  difference  of  age  (except,  perhaps,  in  the 
particular  instance  before  us,  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  cross),  be- 
tween the  inscribed  symbol  and  the  accompanying  characters.  It  is  true, 
on  the  '  Trengus'  stone,  at  Cilgerran,  a  later-cut  cross  appears  on  the  side  of 
the  column,  but  it  forms  no  part  of  the  general  design,  as  it  appears  to  do 
in  the  large  class  of  instances  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  may  observe, 
that  two  Ogham-inscribed  stones,  which  seem  to  commemorate  '  Ailiters,' 
or  pilgrims,  bear  the  Maltese  cross,  and  that  one  of  the  most  interesting- 
drawings  left  by  Mr.  DuNoyer  is  of  an  inscribed  monument  at  St.  Gobbi- 
net's,  in  Cork,  which  represents  a  pilgrim,  staff  in  hand,  pacing  over  the 
convexity  of  the  world  represented  by  a  circle  filled  with  a  cross  of  this 
design. 

"Its  shape,  its  inscribed  cross,  and  its  site,  make  it  difficult  for  any 
one  looking  at  this  Gowran  monument  to  imagine  it  otherwise  than 
sepulchral  and  Christian.  Its  Ogham  legend  has  been  greatly  mutilated, 
but  contains  one  recognizable  formula  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
reading  of  the  south  or  right  hand  side,  from  the  top  towards  the  bottom. 
Whether  it  terminates  there  or  proceeds  in  one  course  up  the  opposite  side 
is  hardly  possible  to  determine.  If  it  proceed  in  a  uniform  sequence  the 
remains  of  the  text  would  be  represented  thus  : — 

|mAQOMUCO       iN  ddlaCtSAREIgq*. 

again,  using  minuscules  for  obscure  and  alternative  characters,  and  Ita- 
licised minuscules  for  the  more  doubtful. 

"  The  form  assumed  by  the  terminal  group  renders  it  improbable  that 
this  reading,  as  regards  the  right-hand  arris,  can  be  the  true  one.  Vary- 
ing the  direction  for  this  side,  and  reading,  as  on  the  south  side,  in  a  down- 
ward sequence,  we  obtain  what  still  seems  an  unlikely  combination — 

inglEBAOt'SaU 
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Neither  will  the  case  be  helped  by  reading  up ;  unless  we  do  so,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Camp  inscription,  in  an  inverse  order ;  and  here  it  may  be 
possible  that  we  have  the  elements  of  some  such  name  as  Lazareni  in  the 
amplified  form  characteristic  of  the  paper  as  well  as  lapidary  writings  of 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era — 

i/aS  j  C  AREignt. 

"When  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  pointed  out  that  the  Olacon  of  the 
Ballinasteenig  monument  is  only  the  amplified  genitive  of  Olcu,  and  that 
Ogham  names  were  formed  from  the  ordinary  Dame  according  to  certain 
rules  and  methods,  he  furnished  a  key  to  much  of  the  seeming  mystery  of 
these  legends.  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  went  a  step  further  in  his  publication 
of  the  tract  called  the  Duil  Laithne,  showing  how  the  enlargement  was 
effected  by  the  interpolation  of  extraneous  syllables  in  several  classes  of 
words  preserved  in  ancient  manuscripts.  With  these  lights  one  sees  at 
a  glance  that  such  names,  for  example,  as  Maglocunus  and  Cunemagulus 
are  the  familiar  Milcon  and  Cumael  in  their  syllabic  state  attire.  Cassi- 
belanus  and  Divitiacus  are  but  Caswallon  and  plain  Duftac  puffed  out  by 
a  like  process.  Even  down  to  the  time  of  Beda,  we  find  something  of  the 
same  character :— as  Ceollach,  for  Cellagh,  (3-21,)  and  Meilochon,  for 
Mailcuin,  (3-4.)  Similarly,  we  find  the  known  name  Lamidan,-  in  the  ge- 
nitive, Lamidagni,  lying  hid  under  the  magnified  disguise  of  Lamitaidagni, 
in  the  Kilbonane  legend  ;  and  maybe  pretty  confident  that  some  such  name 
as  Mreman  is  concealed  under  the  associated  Mremnaqagni  of  the  same  in- 
scription ;  but  why  the  process  should  have  been  effected  in  the  one  case  by 
inserting  tai,  and  in  the  other  by  inserting  naq,  has  not  yet  appeared,  any 
more  than  why,  in  the  Duil  Laithne,  the  same  sort  of  disguises  should  be 
produced  by  inserting  ose,  anc,  nro,  or  ros.  Erom  what  Bishop  Graves  has 
intimated,  it  is  possible  that  he  has  divined,  and  may  yet  inform  us  of,  some 
rule  or  principle  governing  the  introduction  of  these  syllabic  superfe- 
tations,  and  guiding  us  to  their  rejection.  Judging  from  the  examples 
of  the  practice — it  was  called  Formolad — published  by  Stokes,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  hardly  worthy  of  being  deemed  an  artifice  of  gram- 
mar, but  rather  a  trick  of  verbal  disguises  depending  on  the  caprice  of 
the  writer.  But  there  is  nothing  to  limit  the  period  to  which  it  may 
have  reached  back ;  and,  certainly,  considering  the  extraordinary  forms 
in  which  some  of  the  Gaulish  names  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
there  is  room  for  reasonable  question  whether,  in  seeking  to  account  for 
them  on  grammatical  principles,  a  large  amount  of  learning  has  not  been 
expended  in  vacuo.  But  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  speculate  on  what 
hereafter  may  be  the  judgment  of  competent  philologists  on  the  Vercinge- 
torixes  and  Conconnetodumnuses  of  the  Commentaries.  Suffice  it  that 
here,  at  home,  we  have  syllabic  groups  as  formidable  to  all  appearance,  in 
these  Ogham  legends,  which,  disburthened  of  the  stuffing  of  their  formo- 
lads,  become  recognisable  as  known  old  Irish  names,  and  that,  if  the 
known  name  Lazarenus,  in  its  genitive  case,  have,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, been  swelled  into  these  seeming  traces  of  Llasaicareigni,  there 
would  be  nothing  out  of  analogy  with  other  examples,  in  that  reading. 

But  the  traces  of  the  obscure  letters  are  extremely  faint,  and  any 
reading  of  this  side  of  the  Gowran  legend  must  belong  rather  to  conjecture 
than  assurance. 
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As  regards  the  left  side,  the  long  hiatus  after  Muco  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  chipping  of  the  edge,  done  apparently  with  the  object  of  obli- 
terating the  characters.  The  arris  is  not  chipped  away  continuously,  as 
would  have  been  done  to  fit  the  block  for  bedding  in  a  course  of  masonry, 
but  is  broken  off  in  separate  indentations,  as  if  with  the  design  of  striking 
away  particular  characters.  Still,  enough  of  the  ordinary  formula  '  Maqo 
Mucoi '  remains  to  assure  us  that  the  whole  of  it  was  formerly  there,  and 
that  the  reading,  from  above  downward,  which  yields  that  sequence  of 
characters  is  in  the  right  direction.  But  you  will  ask,  what  is  this  com- 
mon formula  1  Maqo'  or  '  Maqi  Mucoi,'  and  what  does  it  mean  ?  Here,  I 
avow  myself  unable  to  do  more  than  set  before  you  what  I  know  bearing, 
or  seeming  to  bear,  on  the  subject,  leaving  conclusions  open  as  I  find  them. 
This  formula  '  Maqi  Mucoi,'  then,  is  almost  as  ubiquitous  as  '  Maqi'  itself ; 
and,  first,  in  reference  to  '  Maqi '  it  may  be  observed  that  it  occupies  a 
place  of  such  extraordinary  prominence  in  these  legends,  is  so  often  du- 
plicated, and  occurs  in  contexts  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  predicate  of  a  subject-name  in  an  ordinary 
pedigree.  I,  just  now,  in  illustration  of  the  name  Tuictheg,  referred  to 
the  name  Togittac  in  the  Cahernagat  inscription — 

Togittacc  Maqi  Sagarettos. 

If  we  consider  this  in  what  seems  its  equivalent  Latin  form — 

Togitacus  Filii  Sacerdos, 

the  possible  meaning  of  '  Maqi,'  in  some  at  least  of  these  contexts,  may  be 
better  understood.  '  Mucoi,'  however,  is  generally  found  in  what  seems 
a  genitive  form,  so  that  whether  it  is  predicated  of  '  Maqi,'  or  '  Maqi'  of  it, 
cannot  be  determined  by  any  test  of  grammar.  Hitherto,  it  has  always  been 
received  as  the  predicate,  whatever  its  meaning  may  be.  At  first  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  tribe -name  ;  but  the  formula  was  found  to  be  too  widely 
extended  for  any  name  of  a  family.  Afterwards  it  was  taken  to  be  a 
designation  of  the  status  of  the  person  named  in  the  paronymic,  as  A  son 
of  the  Swineherd  B.  But  the  difficulty  of  supposing  all  the  persons  whose 
callings  were  worth  notice,  to  have  been  swineherds,  and  the  constantly 
widening  area  over  which  the  formula  is  found  to  extend,  have  led  to  the 
rejection  of  that  construction,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  another,  A 
son  of  the  Eich-in-swine  B,  which,  however,  seems  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection. A  witer  in  the  '  Cork  Examiner,'  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
inquiry,  suggested  that  '  Mucoi'  was  equivalent  to  the  Irish  for  'holy'; 
which,  if  well  grounded,  would  be  an  acceptable  solution  of  the  difficulty  ; 
but  his  Irish  does  not  meet  the  acceptance  of  Celtic  scholars  ;  and,  indeed, 
in  one  instance  at  the  old  church  of  Seskinan,  in  Waterford,  the  formula, 
whatever  it  may  signify,  appears — I  speak  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Brash, 
who  has  examined  it  attentively — in  the  uninflected  form  '  Maqi  Muc,' 
which  can  hardly  be  rendered  otherwise  than  '  Filii  Porcus,'  and  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  any  form  of  the  suggested  Irish,  which  only  resembles 
the  word  in  its  inflected  aspects.  Obviously,  the  true  meaning  remains  to 
be  discovered  ;  and,  in  aid  of  further  investigation,  I  shall  set  down  three 
matters  deserving  attention.  First,  when  the  boundary  of  the  lands  of 
Kirkness  and  Lochore,  in  Fife,  was  in  dispute  between  Robert  Burgoyne 
and  the  Celedei  of  Lochleven,  one  of  the  arbiters  was  Dufgal  *  Alius 
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Mocche]  a  description  which  seems  to  savour  rather  of  an  order  than  of 
a  family  affiliation  ;J  and  here  I  would  observe  that,  if  '  Maqi  Mocoi'  and 
'  Maqi  Decedda'  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  tribe-names,  the  tribes  must 
be  considered  rather  as  families  in  religion  than  as  lay  relations  ;  for  no 
other  kind  of  family  could  send  its  members  so  widely  over  both  islands. 
Leaving  Dufgal  '  Maqi  Mocche'  for  such  consideration  as  he  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of,  I  shall  next  notice,  more  in  detail,  a  matter  which  I 
ventured  to  glance  at  in  a  communication  on  this  subject,  read  some  time 
ago,  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  accomplished  French  inscriptionist, 
Edmond  Le  Blant,  in  the  '  Revue  Archaeologique'  (N.  S.  x.,  p.  5),  in  a 
valuable  paper,  entitled  Sur  quelques  noms  li%arres  adoptes  par  les premiers 
Chretiens,  has  shown  that,  prior  to  the  eighth  century,  pious — perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  say,  fanatic — Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  assum- 
ing names  of  self-reproach  and  humiliation,  such  as,  from  amongst  his 
examples : — 


"  In  respect  of  the  two  last  names,  LeBlandt's  statement  that  they  were 
names  of  reproach  has,  strangely  enough,  been  called  in  question ;  but  a 
reference  to  Du  Cange,  under  '  Concagatum,'  will,  I  think,  dispel  any  doubt 
on  that  subject..  We  find,  in  some  of  the  Ogham  texts,  already  decyphered, 
what  seem  to  be  indications  of  a  practice  of  the  same  nature  among  those, 
whoever  they  were,  for  whom  those  memorials  were  written.  '  Malus'  has 
its  counterpart  in  '  Corb'  (Seskinan)  and  '  Olcan'  (Glanavullin) ;  Foedu- 
lus  is  repeated  in  '  Turpill'  (Crickhowell) ;  'Insapientia'  seems  to  be  reflected 
in  '  Amadu'  (Ardmore) ;  and  the  latter  designations  appear  to  have  their 
counterpart  in  1  Caqosus'  (Ballintaggart).  To  these  I  might  add  the 
recently  observed  legend  at  Donard,  in  Wicklow,  which,  if  read  retro- 
versely,  yields  '  Iniqui.'  If  these  be  real,  and  not  merely  seeming  agree- 
ments, it  might  not  unnaturally  be  expected  that  '  Pecus'  also  should 
have  its  representatives  :  and  that  names  of  vilification  were  in  fact 
known  to  Irish  Antiquaries  to  be  concealed  under  Ogham  texts — a  fact 
strongly  attesting  the  reality  of  the  resemblances  which  I  have  noticed — 
appears  from  the  following,  which  I  submit  as  an  important  statement  of 
Mac  Curtin.  In  his  treatise  on  Ogham  writing,  he  says:  '  It  was  penal  for 
any  but  those  that  were  sworn  Antiquaries  to  study  or  read  the  same. 
For  in  these  characters  those  sworn  Antiquaries  wrote  all  the  evil  actions 
and  other  vicious  practices  of  their  Monarchs  and  other  great  Personages, 
both  male  and  female,  that  it  might  not  be  known  to  any  but  themselves, 
and  their  successors,  being  sworn  Antiquaries  as  aforesaid.'2  I  do  not  know 
Mac  Curtin's  authority  for  this  statement ;  but  the  statement  itself  is  not 


Contumeliosus, 

Injuriosus, 

Importunus, 

Malus, 

Exitiosus, 

Calumniosus, 

Insapientia, 


Foedulus, 

Maliciosus, 

Molesta, 

Pecus, 

Fimus, 

Stercus, 

Stercoreus. 


1  Reeves'  Culdees,  App.  130.  "  Trans- 
actions" Royal  Irish  Academy. 


2  Irish  Gram.,  c.  14,  appended  to  "  Dic- 
tionary," p.  714. 
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one  which  any  person  would  be  likely  to  invent,  neither  was  Mac  Curtin 
a  man  to  whom  dishonesty  of  this  kind  could  justly  be  imputed.  One  can- 
not look  at  the  careful  obliteration  of  many  such  legends  without  a  suspi- 
cion that  some  of  the  names  removed  have  been  of  this  class,  and  belonged 
to  the  period  when  these  excesses  of  ascetic  zeal  were  present  in  the 
neighbouring  churches  of  Western  Europe.  The  terms  which,  in  such 
a  point  of  view,  would  answer  to  '  pecus'  are  Muc  (porcus),  Rette 
(Caper),  and,  I  imagine,  Birrotais,  (Sus  parturiens,  San.  Corm.) ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  one  aiming  at  self-abasement  would  impute 
the  reproach  to  the  parent,  or  that  '  Maqi'  in  such  cases  could  be  re- 
garded as  governing  the  associated  genitive.  And  this  seems  the  proper 
point  for  introducing,  valeat  quantum,  the  opinion  of  Algernon  Herbert 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hoianau,  or  verses  beginning  '  Listen,  little  Pig,' 
and  other  porcellan  allusions  in  old  Welsh  mystical  poetry.  I  know 
the  great  danger  one  risks  in  trusting  to  any  conclusions  of  this  most 
learned  but  visionary  writer.  He  conceived,  as  you  are  aware,  that  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  a  form  of  what  he  call  Neo- 
Druidism  developed  itself  in  the  early  Christian  Church  of  these  islands. 
With  what  arguments  he  has  sustained  his  views  may  be  seen  by  consulting 
his  'Britannia  after  the  Romans,'  his  ' Neo-Druidic  Heresy'  and  'Cyclops 
Christianus,'  all  very  vague,  mystical,  and  unsatisfying  efforts  of  what 
one  must  admit,  all  the  while,  to  be  a  very  acute  mind  stored  with  remark- 
able rarities  of  learning.  What  he  says,1  then,  respecting  the  members  of 
his  supposed  corrupt  British  Church  of  the  fourth  century,  is  this  : — '  In 
the  language  of  the  Neo-Druidic  heresy,  its  members  were  swine,  and 
the  inferior  members  little  pigs.  It  is  a  symbol  or  metaphor  entirely  pe- 
culiar to  the  defection  from  the  true  faith  wrought  in  this  island,  and 
spread  in  Ireland.'  His  fuller  exposition  will  be  found  in  his  'Neo- 
Druidic  Heresy,'  at  pages  118-124.  He  there  insists  that  traces  of  this 
peculiarity  existed  in  the  Bardic  schools  of  Wales  down  to  the  eleventh 
century,  instancing  the  title  '  Prydydd  y  Mock,'  or  Poet  of  the  Pigs,  given  to 
Ly  warch  ap  Llwelyn,  a  bard  of  that  period.  This  may,  or  may  not  be,  illu- 
sory. But  if  the  whole  fabric  be  not  a  baseless  vision,  we  should  conclude 
that  '  Filii  Porcus'  would  be  more  consonant  to  reason  than  '  Filius  Porci.' 
We  have  had  an  instance  of  what  seems  to  all  reasonable  apprehension 
to  be  1  Filii  Sacerdos.'  If  it  should  appear  on  further  search  that  other 
orders,  degrees,  or  offices  of  an  early  Christianity  are  expressed  in  these 
legends,  and  that  not  in  dependence  on,  but  governing  the  associated 
'  Maqi,'  it  would  go  far  to  account  for  this  wide  spread  formula,  on 
grounds  not  repugnant  to  the  philosophy  of  language  or  of  history.  The 
degree  of  Presbyter  is  actually  recorded  on  one  of  these  monuments,  that 
of  Sacerdos  on  another,  that  of  Chore-bishop,  to  all  appearance,  on  a  third ; 
the  designation  of  Pilgrim,  probably,  on  a  fourth ;  the  grade  of  Sapiens  on  a 
fifth;  and  the  relation  of  Cele  on  a  sixth.  The  wide- spread  '  Decedda,'  bears  a 
remarkable  likeness  to  Dean  in  its  original  form  of  a  president  of  ten.  Should 
further  inquiry  add  substantially  to  these  evidences,  the  general  conclusion 
could  hardly  be  avoided,  that  Ogham-inscribed  stones  are,  in  the  main, 
Christian  monuments.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  believe 
with  Mr.  Herbert,  even  though  we  accepted  '  Maqi  Mucoi'  as  equivalent 


1  "  Brit,  after  the  Romans,"  p.  108. 
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to  'Christi  de  grege  porcus,'  either  that  there  had  been  any  defection  from 
the  true  faith  in  the  Christianity  with  which  we  should  believe  the  formula 
to  be  associated,  or  that  it  was  of  a  date  in  any  way  dependent  on  the 
departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  inquiry  more  attractive  to  the 
historical  and  philosophic  student,  than  would  be  opened  up  by  finding 
authentic  remains  of  those  '  Scoti  in  Christo  credentes'  for  whose  govern- 
ment— possibly  for  whose  correction — Palladius  was  sent  hither  in  a.d.  429. 
Yet  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  probability  that  among  some 
of  these  Ogham  legends  we  may  find  material  for  that  investigation. 
Consider,  in  this  connection,  the  existence  of  those  populations  called 
Cagots  and  Caqueuz,  in  France,  and  Marram,  or  swine,  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts of  Spain,  who  used  to  enter  church  by  a  separate  door,  and  sit  apart 
at  worship,  and  whose  burying  grounds,  like  the  Ogham-bearing  Killeens  of 
Ireland,  were  regarded  as  unfit  for  the  reception  of  the  general  dead;  and 
compare  the  supposed  reason  for  their  isolation,  (that  they  formerly  were 
lepers,)  with  the  possible  solution  in  old  ecclesiastical  antipathies,  suggested 
as  well  by  what  has  been  said  above  as  by  the  fact  of  their  being  desig- 
nated contumeliously  by  the  derisive  name  of  Chrestiaas.  ('Hist,  des 
Races  Maudits  de  la  France  et  de  l'Espagne,'  per  Francisque-Michel, 
Paris,  Franck.  1847.) 

"  Certainly  no  one  can  overlook  the  essential  difference  between  the 
oroit  ar,  and  oroitdo  of  the  Irish  conventional  Christian  inscriptions  of  the 
seventh  and  succeeding  centuries,  and  the  simple  patronymical  record  of 
the  Ogham  formula — A  son  of  B,  without  admitting  a  presumption  that 
they  belong,  if  not  to  different  developments,  at  least  to  different  periods 
of  Christianity  in  Ireland. 

"  Reverting  to  the  word  '  Mucoi,'  it  is  rarely  found  unaccompanied  by 
a  preceding  '  Maqi.'  One  example  of  its  exceptional  use,  so  far  as  the 
position  of  the  stone  bearing  the  inscription  enables  me  to  judge,  is  in  that 
legend  at  the  old  Church  of  Claragh,  of  your  own  discovery — 

Tasegagni  Mucoi  Maqr  [ette  ?]. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  stone  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
gable  of  the  church  in  which  it  is  now  imbedded  too  deeply  to  admit  of 
its  characters  being  further  traced  or  reproduced  in  a  paper-cast.  It 
might,  if  not  inscribed  on  the  back,  be  replaced  with  such  a  projection 
from  the  face  of  the  wall  as  would  expose  all  its  Ogham-bearing  arrises. 

"  Respecting  the  wide  extension  of  the  formula  'Maqi  Mucoi,'  Mr. 
Brash  has  recently,  in  correcting  an  erroneous  reading  of  my  own,  recog- 
nized it  for  the  first  time  in  Britain,  on  the  Ogham  legend  at  Bridell,  in 
Pembrokeshire.  Had  its  presence  on  that  monument  been  known  to  Mr. 
Herbert,  it  would  have  been  a  substantial  addition  to  his  proofs. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  admiration  for  the  zeal 
which  has  assembled  so  many  objects  of  high  archaeological  interest  in 
your  Museum,  and  secured  for  those  objects  means  of  exhibition  so  com- 
modious and  even  elegant.  To  have  achieved  these  ends  in  a  provincial 
city  of  Ireland  bespeaks  eminent  ability,  and  a  noble  ardour  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  Kilkenny  has  now  been  made  as  distinguished  a  centre 
of  solid  and  manly  learning,  as  it  used  to  be  of  bright  and  genial  social  in- 
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fluences.  With  cordial  good  wishes  for  your  continued  success  in  cherish- 
ing the  lamp  of  letters,  I  am, 

' '  Dear  Sir,  your  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

"  Samuel  Eekgusost. 

"  John  G.  A.  Prim,  Esq. 
' '  Kilkenny. 

"  Postscript. — Just  as  this  letter  is  about  being  signed  for  the  press, 
the  Bishop  of  Limerick  makes  me  the  medium  of  communicating  to  the 
Academy  an  Ogham  inscription  of  singularly  Christian  purport,  now  (I 
believe)  in  the  garden  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Caherciveen ;  and 
grounds  upon  it  not  only  a  particular  (and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  un- 
answerable) argument  for  its  comparatively  modern  date,  but  also  certain 
generalizations  contributory  of  at  least  two  new  elements  to  the  Ogham 
Glossary.  Bishop  Graves,  when  acquainted  with  but  three  examples  of 
the  initial  formula  Anm,  twenty  years  ago  equated  it  with  Anima :  and 
now,  having  ten  examples  to  support  his  conclusion,  declares  himself 
convinced  that  such  is  the  proper  reading.  He  adds,  what  falls  in  very 
acceptably  with  the  examples  of  humiliatory  formulas  above  given,  the 
expression  Atmaqi  in  pejori  sensu. 

S.  E. 

"Dublin,  llth  November,  1872." 
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BY  RICHARD  ROLT  BRASH,  ARCHT.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

The  Museum  of  the  Royal  Historical  arid  Archaeological 
Association  of  Ireland  possesses  a  small  collection  of  Og- 
ham Inscribed  Stones,  to  which  I  would  desire  to  direct 
the  attention  of  its  Fellows  and  Members.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  monuments  found  at  Dunbel  Rath, 
Co.  Kilkenny.  A  minutely  detailed  account  of  their  dis- 
covery has  been  published  in  our  "Journal,"  second  series, 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  402-7.  This  account  is  accompanied  by  ac- 
curate illustrations  of  the  Stones  (which  are  reproduced  at 
my  request  to  illustrate  this  paper) ;  but  no  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  made,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  to  render  the 
legends  inscribed  on  them.  This  has  very  probably  arisen 
from  the  great  injury  they  have  sustained,  particularly  on 
the  angles  bearing  the  inscriptions,  and  I  confess,  the  first 
glance  I  gave  them  made  me  rather  hopeless  of  a  successful 
result,  but   remembering  that  patient  examination  had 
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enabled  me  to  decypher  other  inscriptions  fully  as  unpro- 
mising in  appearance,  I  determined  to  give  the  Dunbel 
monuments  a  thorough  and  searching  scrutiny  ;  the  result, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  fully  satisfied  me. 

No.  1.  This  monolith  is  at  present  six  feet  two  inches 
in  length,  and  thirteen  inches  by  eleven  inches  at  the  cen- 
tre ;  it  is  of  hard  compact  grit,  consequently  the  characters 
are  in  good  preservation,  excepting  those  injured  by 
violence.  The  legend  commences  at  one  foot  nine  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stone,  and  ends  within  four  inches 
of  the  top  ;  the  characters  were  boldly  cut,  the  scores 
broad  and  deep  ;  the  angle  is  much  damaged,  pieces  being 
knocked  off  in  several  places,  taking  with  them  many  of 
the  scores,  yet  leaving  sufficient  to  determine  the  words 
and  letters  of  which  they  formed  portions,  thereby  ena- 
bling the  investigator  to  substantially  restore  the  entire  in- 
scription, which  at  present  stands  as  follows  : — 

1    2    3    4    5    6    7    8    9  10  11  12    13  14  15  16   17  18  19  20  21 

W-Tmr-^^  :Tnr+.-Uiii:::^-U._iULiiiu_iLJL_ 

B     H     A     N    (i)   T     T     0      S    M  A    Q        ID     E       C       Q    (e)  D    D  (a)  \ 

The  first  four  characters  are  quite  legible,  we  have 
then  a  piece  broken  off  the  angle  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
length  ;  the  character  contained  on  this  portion  of  the 
stone  must  have  been  a  vowel,  as  the  consonants  being  long 
scores  would  have  left  some  traces  either  above  or  below 
the  damaged  part  ;  the  vowel  must  have  been  then  either 
an  e  or  an  i,  more  probably  the  latter,  as  the  space  is 
abundantly  sufficient,  and  it  would  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  orthography  of  the  name,  than  an  e  ;  we  have 
then  tt,  the  lower  parts  of  the  scores  being  slightly 
shortened  by  the  injury  above  alluded  to  ;  we  have  then 
one  vowel  score  with  ample  space  for  another  where  the 
angle  is  abraded  ;  this  and  the  following  letter  s  forms 
the  genitive  termination  of  the  name,  and  which  may  be 
as  or  os  ;  both  have  been  found  in  several  Ogham  inscrip- 
tions. I  incline  to  the  latter  form  in  this  instance,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  stone  where  it  occurs.  Characters 
nine  and  ten  are  legible  ;  number  eleven  is  faint,  but 
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traceable  ;  number  twelve,  a  Q,  has  a  crack  across  its  five 
scores,  which  are,  however,  perfect  above  and  below  it. 

We  have  then  a  piece  knocked  off  the  angle,  which 
piece  certainly  bore  three  scores  of 
the  vowel  i,  which  completed  the 
word  maqi  the  two  last  short 
scores  remain,  which  places  the  mat- 
ter beyond  doubt.  The  four  charac- 
ters following  are  perfect ;  at  num- 
ber eighteen  there  is  another  piece 
off  the  angle,  which  certainly  bore  a 
vowel,  which  I  presume  to  have  been 
an  e  ;  the  space  was  sufficient  to 
contain  the  letter,  and  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  would  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  final  name.  We  find 
at  nineteen  and  twenty  that  the  an- 
gle shifts,  there  being  a  natural  cor- 
ner off  the  head  of  the  stone,  the 
legend  having  been  transferred  to 
the  alternative  angle ;  these  two  last 
characters  are  perfect ;-  here  the  pre- 
sent inscription  ends,  the  angle  again 
being  injured  ;  but  I  presume  that 
the  letter  a  was  present,  for  the 
reasons  I  shall  presently  state.  The 
restoration  I  propose  is  very  simple, 
and  cannot,  I  think,  be  gainsayed  ; 
it  is  as  follows  : — 


TTTTT 


III  III  -u   I 

TTTTT 


iilJl 


TO      S     M  A  Q 


D  D  A 


BKANITTOS  MAQI  DECQEDDA. 

[Stone  of]  Branid  the  son  of  Deccedd. 

This  is  evidenly  a  monumental 
stone,  and  commemorates  Branid  ; 
for  two  ts  in  a  word  have  the  power 
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of  d.  The  name  is  of  a  sufficiently  Irish  type,  the  word  Bran 
being  common  as  a  proper  name,  and  as  a  prefix  to  proper 
common  names.  Thus  we  find  in  the  pre-historic  age 
Bran,  the  son  Lyr,  fabled  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
Cornish  Kingdom.  Bran,  son  of  Conall,  died  a.  d.  687  ; 
Bran,  son  of  Muiredach,  a.  d.  777  ;  Bran,  son  of  Scan- 
Ian,  a.  d.  855;  Brandubh,  son  of  Eochaidh,  a.  d.  586. 
Branbeg,  Branfin,  Branlan,  Branchu,  Branan,  Branagan, 
all  early  historic  names  (see  "  Annals  Four  Masters"), 
os  is  a  genitive  termination,  found  on  several  of  these 
monuments,  and  indicates  their  extreme  antiquity  and 
original  source,  as  it  is  an  old  Gaulish  form,  and  has  been 
found  in  many  existing  inscriptions  of  that  ancient  people, 
in  such  forms  as,  Biracos,  Bolgios,  Doiros,  Genos,  Tatinos, 
Ulatos,  &c.  The  patronymic  Deccedd  will  be  immediately 
recognised  by  Ogham  students  ;  the  name  is  perfect,  with 
the  exception  of  one  e,  which  has  been  lost  by  injury,  as 
before  remarked ;  instead  of  a  double  c,  we  have  c  and  q  ; 
the  latter  letter  is  constantly  used  for  the  former  in  these 
inscriptions,  as  their  sounds  are  nearly  identical.  This 
name  has  been  found  in  several  Ogham  legends.  Some 
years  since,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Hitchcock  discovered  an 
Ogham  inscribed  stone  forming  the  lintel  over  the  door- 
way of  a  curious  "  clochan "  or  stone-roofed  cell,  wrhich 
stood  within  an  almost  erased  rath  on  the  townland  of 
Gortnagullanagh,  parish  of  Minard,  in  the  County  of  Kerry. 
This  monument  was  removed,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  whose  Museum  it  now 
is.  It  has  two  of  its  angles  inscribed  with  Ogham  charac- 
ters, each  recording  the  memory  of  an  individual,  and  in 
the  same  formula.  That  on  the  left-hand  angle  reads  as 
follows : — 

/     I11H  1 1 II I  ^m  JL^lhL  m  41  -11-- 

M    A      Q       Q        I       DEC  EDDA 

In  several  instances  the  word  maqi,  the  genitive  case  of 
Mac,  a  son,  is  spelled  with  two  qs,  as  in  the  above. 

Again,  in  that  remarkable  group  of  seven  inscribed 
stones  discovered  by  Mr.  Pelham  on  the  sepulchral  mound 
of  Ballintaggart,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  former  locality, 
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and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  strand  of  Dingle,  we 
find  one  which  bears  the  following  formula  : — 

/■flllM  „,,.  iL^iIJLLiill^4t^ 

MAQ        IDE       C      C  EDA 

Moving  from  the  extreme  south-west  to  the  midland 
eastern  counties,  we  find  two  other  monuments  bearing 
this  identical  name,  this  one  at  Dunbel,  and  one  discovered 
by  the  Rev.  John  Shearman  in  1860  at  Cilleen-Cormac,  on 
the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Wicklow.  The 
Cilleen,  as  its  name  imports,  is  an  ancient  burial  gronnd  of 
a  very  remote  antiquity,  in  the  form  of  a  low  tumulus  ;  at 
the  base  of  this  monument  Mr.  Shearman  found  three 
pillar  stones,  two  of  them  inscribed  with  Ogham  characters, 
one  of  which  bore  the  following  formula  : — 

J  ,  J  J 1 1 L  ,„„  -ILUL^jnj  111!  ,,,, 

M    A     Q        I      DDE       CC  EDA 

This  is  the  ancient  form  of  the  name  of  the  Clanna 
Degaid  or  Degadi,  a  tribe  who  it  is  stated  were  originally 
located  about  Lough  Erne,  from  whence  they  were  called 
Ernains,  and  who  were  forced  to  abandon  their  patrimony 
by  the  descendants  of  Rury,  the  son  of  Ir.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Deag,  the  son  of  Sen,  they  migrated  south- 
wards, and  were  kindly  received  by  the  then  reigning  King 
of  Minister,  Duach,  who  allotted  them  a  territory  in  the 
County  of  Kerry  ;  they  subsequently  became  a  numerous 
and  powerful  tribe,  and  usually  composed  the  flower  of  the 
Munster  armies  in  war,  being  named  the  Clanna  Degaid, 
from  their  ancestor  Deag,  who  led  them  into  Munster. 

This  is  the  bardic  story  of  this  tribe  ;  the  migration 
from  Lough  Erne  I  have  strong  doubts  of,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  too  numerous  to  discuss  here.  The  Degadi  I  believe 
to  have  been  a  numerous  and  powerful  clan,  descended 
from  one  of  the  leaders  or  chiefs  of  the  Gaedhelic  or  Mile- 
sian invasion,  whose  first  landing  was  in  West  Munster, 
and  who,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  multiplied  and  spread 
themselves  along  the  southern  districts  of  our  island,  pene- 
trating to  the  midland  counties,  and  ultimately  becoming 
the  dominant  race  all  over  the  island.    It  is  curious  how 
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we  can  trace  this  tribe  by  their  Ogham  inscribed  sepulchral 
pillars,  from  the  strands  of  Dingle  to  the  inland  County  of 
Kilkenny,  and  from  thence  to  Kildare.  Stranger  still,  they 
must  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Gaedhelic  invasion,  who, 
before  the  Christian  era,  crossed  over  to  the  Isle  of  Angle- 
sea,  and  who  subdued  and  ruled  that  Island  and  North 
Wales  for  a  long  period,  and  who  subsequently  were  sub- 
dued or  expelled  by  the  Welsh  under  Caswallon-Law-Hir, 
who  killed  their  King,  Serigi  Wyddell,  in  a  battle  fought 
at  Carrig-y-G wyddell,  near  Holyhead,  as  is  stated  in  the 
Welsh  Triads.  Cymric  authorities  give  the  duration  of 
the  Gaedhelian  occupation  as  twenty-nine  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  years,  which  of  course  stands  for  an  inde- 
finite period.  The  grave-stone  of  a  descendant  of  one  of 
these  invaders  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  church-yard  of 
Penrhos  Lugwy,  in  Anglesea  ;  it  is  inscribed  in  debased 
Roman  letters,  and  is  in  mixed  Roman  and  Irish  forms:  — 

HIC  JACIT  MACCV  DECCETI. 

We  have  here  precisely  the  same  formula  as  in  the  pre- 
vious examples,  in  which  the  individual  is  indicated  by  the 
patronymic,  being  simply  named  "  The  son  of  Decced." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Irish  the  letters  t  and  d  are 
commutable.  It  is  observable  that  the  orthography  of  the 
name  at  Penrhos  Lugwy  is  identical  with  that  on  the  stone 
at  Ballintaggart. 

No.  2.  This  stone  is  in  length  five  feet  three  and  a-half 
inches,  and,  at  present,  twelve  by  six  and  a-half  inches  at 
the  centre  ;  it  is  broken  across  nearly  in  the  middle,  and 
the  entire  much  injured;  it  is  of  the  same  material  as  the 
former,  the  legend  appears  to  have  been  boldly  cut,  and 
is  as  follows  : — 

12345     6     7     89    1011  12    ]  3  14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

SAFFIQ       E       GIM(A)Q  IDDATTAC 

The  first  six  letters  are  quite  legible,  one  of  the  vowel 
dots  of  number  seven  is  abraded  ;  eight,  nine,  and  ten  are 
perfect ;  number  eleven — this  vowel  has  been  lost,  as  the  stone 
is  here  cracked  across  ;  twelve  is  perfect ;  thirteen  has  but 
one  vowel-dot  remaining,  the  rest  lost  by  a  piece  knocked 
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off  the  angle,  the  space,  five  inches,  leaving  ample  room  for 
the  usual  i.  The  rest  of  the  characters  are  perfect,  except- 
ing the  centre  score  of  seventeen,  which  has  been  nearly 
defaced  by  a  crack  across  the  entire  stone;  all  the  unin- 
jured characters  are  broadly  and  deeply  cut.  Restoring 
the  damaged  scores,  the  legend  will  stand  as  follows: — 

w -♦"TfTTTT ^^#w/+ML^M-jL  ^ULAIL+AIIL 

S     A  F    F      I         Q       EGIMAQ,  IDDATTAC 
SAFFI  QEG1  MA  QUI  DDATTAC. 
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The  name  of  the  individual  commemorated  appears  to 
be  Cueg,  with  the  prefix  Safti.  On  one  of  the  Cilleen 
Cormac  stones  we  find  Sah,  which  the  Rev.  J.  Shearman, 
in  his  communication  to  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Record"  for 
June,  1868,  renders  "  Saei"  a  wise  man,  a  brehon,  a  sage  : 
on  the  stone  from  Burnfort,  county  Cork,  we  find  the  form 
"  Sagi,"  which  the  late  Mr.  John  Windele  rendered  priest. 
The  name  Cueg  is  of  a  purely  Gaedhelic  type  ;  names 
with  the  prefix  Cu  are  common  from  the  earliest  age, 
as  Cuchullin,  Cuan,  Cucaill,  Cubretan,  Cudullig.  This 
name  is  still  preserved  in  the  forms  of  Mac  Quig,  Mac 
Keag,  and  Quigly. 

The  patronymic  reads  Ddattac ;  the  doubling  of  conso- 
nants in  the  names  found  on  Ogham  monuments  is  a 
curious  feature,  which  I  would  commend  to  the  attention 
of  Celtic  philologists  ;  thus,  on  one  given  in  this  paper,  we 
have  Ddecceda ;  on  a  stone  in  the  Royal  Cork  Institution 
Ccarrtacc  ;  on  a  stone  at  Kilgobinet,  Gonnggu  ;  on  one 
from  Tinnahally,  Furuddrann.  This  name  is  of  the  same 
type  as  Dathi,  a.d.  438,  Dalaise,  638;  Dalach,  860 ;  Dachu, 
650 ;  Dariet,  948  ("Ann.  Four  Masters"). 

It  is  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  identify  any  of 
the  proper  names  found  on  the  Dunbel  stones,  or  indeed, 
on  any  other  monument  of  this  class  ;  they  belong  to  an 
age  far  beyond  authentic  history  ;  and  if  we  remember 
that  this  must  have  been  the  common  form  of  the  sepul- 
chral memorials  of  an  ancient  race,  and  that  the  names 
inscribed  on  them  were  the  common  family  names  borne 
by  thousands  of  individuals,  generation  after  generation, 
the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  identify  them  with  kings, 
or  saints,  or  bishops  of  a  known  historic  age,  is  perfectly 
apparent.  Too  much  sentimentality  has  been  imported 
into  the  study  of  this  subject,  which  requires  a  grave, 
thoughtful,  and  purely  critical  mode  of  investigation,  and 
if  pursued  in  this  spirit,  I  have  every  hope  that  it  will  be 
the  means  of  throwing  considerable  light  upon  an  obscure, 
but  important,  era  of  our  national  history.  In  concluding 
this  paper,  I  cannot  help  remarking  upon  the  zeal  and 
energy  displayed  by  Messrs.  Graves  and  Prim  in  rescuing 
these  venerable  memorials  from  an  impending  destruction, 
and  in  putting  together  their  shattered  fragments  in  such 
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a  manner  as  to  have  preserved  the  principal  portions  of 
these  valuable  inscriptions.  (See  "Journal"  of  the  Kilk. 
and  South-East  of  Ireland  Arch.  Soc,  second  series,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  402.) 
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